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1st  Session 


S.  1716 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13, 1963 

Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  Mr.  McIntyre)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  (a)  subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Manpower 

4  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is 

5  hereby  repealed. 

6  (b)  Subsections  (e),  (f) ,  (g) ,  (h) ,  (i) ,  and  (j)  of 

7  such  section  203,  and  all  references  thereto,  are  hereby 

8  redesignated  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f) ,  (g),  (h) ,  and 

9  (i) ,  respectively. 

10  Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 


2 


1  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “for  the  period  ending 

2  June  30,  1964”. 

3  Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  such  Act  is 

4  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “a  like  amount”  and 

5  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “322,000,000”. 
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k  judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
>  Record,  as  follows : 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretly  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
release  \o  Wilmer  Allers  and  Jane  B,  Allers 
(husbanovand  wife) ,  both  of  Malin,  Oregon, 
and  their 'heirs  and  assigns,  that  interest 
reserved  by  \he  United  States  in  lots  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  of  blW:k  29,  supplemental  plat  of 
Malin  (Klamatta  County) ,  Oregon,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  371), 
which  interest  relates  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  coHsruct  ditches  and  canals 
upon  and  through  suWi  lots. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  payment  within  six  months 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  the  said  Wilmer  Allers\and  Jane  B.  Allers 
(or  their  heirs  or  assigns )\to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
current  fair  market  value  oikthe  interest 
authorized  to  be  released  under  the  first 
section  as  determined  by  the  Se^etary  after 
appraisal,  the  Secretary  shall  ex«ute  and 
deliver  to  Wilmer  Allers  and  Jane  \  Allers 
(or  their  heirs  or  assigns)  an  appropriate 
written  instrument  which  will  effec\  the 
release  so  authorized. 


ANDRES  MENDOZA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Andres  Mendoza — also 
known  as  Andres  Molostvow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1714)  for  the  relief  of 
Andres  Mendoza  (also  known  as  Andres 
Molostvow),  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Andres  Mendoza  (also  known  as  Andres 
Molostvow)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  grantin 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  S«ate 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-contr/f  of¬ 
ficer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the/appro¬ 
priate  quota  for  the  first  year  tyat  such 
quota  is  available. 


tional  retraining  of  the  unemployed  after 
the  same  date.  It  would  leave  unaltered 
the  provisions  for  on-the-job  training 
and  vocational  upgrading  of  employed 
persons,  and  in  effect,  would  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Manpower  and 
Development  Training  Act  program  in 
fiscal  1965  on  the  same  basis  that  it  has 
been  effectively  administered  in  fiscal 
1963,  and  as  it  will  be  administered  in 
fiscal  1964. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  has  grown 
out  of  our  experience  of  administering 
the  Manpower  and  Development  Train¬ 
ing  Act  during  the  past  year.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  administration  and  by 
evidence  gathered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  its  need  is  substantiated  by 
.abundant  testimony  presented  in  re¬ 
cent  hearings  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Employment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
some  40  States  have  made  no  plans  to 
provide  their  50-percent  matching  funds 
after  June  30,  1964,  as  stipulated  under 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  original 
act,  and  are  without  funds  to  do  so. 
This  condition  was  further  demonstrated 
in  testimony  presented  last  week  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Em¬ 
ployment  by  five  State  commissioners  of 
employment  security  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  our  committee.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1965 
must  be  increased  to  provide  for  full 
Federal  participation  in  the  amount  that 
was  originally  established  as  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  States. 

Without  the  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  States  this  fall  for  training 
programs  that  will  be  initiated  next 
January  and  which  will  extend  into  fis¬ 
cal  1965. 

For  this  reason  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  act  with  dispatch  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  WAGES 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Clark, 
McNamara,  Pell,  Kennedy,  and  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
and  Development  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  proposed  measure  would  provide 
100  percent  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
for  retraining  allowances  for  the  un¬ 
employed  after  June  30,  1964,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  would  also 
support  with  100 -percent  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  the  State  agreements  for  voca¬ 


AND  SALARY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
FROM  WITHHOLDING  FOR  TAX 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appi'opriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and  salary 
of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee’s  resi¬ 
dence. 

In  essence  the  bill  provides  that  wages 
of  certain  interstate  airline  and  motor 
carrier  employees  shall  only  be  subject 
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to  withholding  for  State  or  local  income 
tax  purposes  in  the  States  of  their  re-/ 
spective  residences.  The  proposed  legist 
lation  is  limited  in  scope  to  airline  and 
motor  carrier  employees  actually/en¬ 
gaged  in  operating  aircraft  or  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce.  / 

Both  the  individuals  and  th/  convey¬ 
ances  which  they  operate  are;  in  a  very 
real  sense,  actual  instrumentalities  by 
which  transportation  is  codducted  in  in¬ 
interstate  commerce  andrthis  legislation 
is  designed  to  protect / tfhose  instrumen¬ 
talities  and  that  commerce  from  un¬ 
duly  burdensome  smd  duplicating  tax 
compliance  procedures  by  States  and 
their  local  subdmsions. 

It  should  be  Emphasized  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  will  no/ impair  the  general  taxing 
authority  o f  the  States  in  any  way,  nor 
will  it  relieve  the  affected  employees  of 
their  liability  to  pay  taxes  properly  due. 
It  wilDprevent  the  application  of  collec¬ 
tion  /Procedures  which  create  difficulties 
for  Jne  taxed  persons  and  their  employers 
involving  expense  to  them  put  of  all  pro- 
/fortion  to  the  benefits  which  might  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  States  thereunder. 

Serious  problems  of  administration  and 
equity  are  involved  in  attempts  by  States 
and  their  subdivisions  to  tax  individuals 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be,  even 
for  brief  periods  of  time,  and  to  impose 
responsibility  for  collection  of  such  im¬ 
posts  upon  their  carrier  employers. 

Contrary  to  popular  conception,  the 
activities  of  airline  pilots  and  interstate 
truck  drivers  do  not  fall  into  set  patterns 
of  designated  routes  customarily  trav¬ 
eled.  Their  employment  in  interstate 
service  is  governed,  among  other  things, 
by  diverse  operating  requirements  of  car¬ 
riers  and  by  union  work  rules.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  many  of  these  individuals 
will  be  assigned  to  a  succession  of  op¬ 
erations,  each  of  which  may  involve  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  Exposure  to  multiple  tax¬ 
ation  by  a  large  number  of  States  and 
municipalities  is  obvious.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  handle  these  tax 
compliance  problems  without  employing 
professional  help. 

Similarly,  the  accounting  detail  which 
multiple  withholding  will  require  of  em¬ 
ployers  would  create  an  expense  which, 
kin  many  cases,  would  exceed  the  actual 
\unounts  to  be  withheld  for  local  govern- 

fthe  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  ap- 
8  parent  when  it  is  realized  that  of  37 
StatesVnposing  income  taxes,  35  impose 
net  incoine  taxes  on  individuals.  All  of 
them  require  withholding  on  the  full 
amount  earned  by  residents  and  31  re¬ 
quire  withholding  on  amounts  earned  by 
residents  and\nnresidents  within  their 
borders.  The  four  States  which  do  not 
require  withholding  from  their  own  resi¬ 
dents  do  require  it  ab  to  earnings  by  non¬ 
residents.  In  addition,  27  cities  impose 
income  taxes  and  26%of  these  require 
withholding  as  to  bothk  residents  and 
nonresidents.  \ 

Although  a  number  of  jurisdictions 
have  been  reluctant  to  proceed  with  this 
type  of  withholding  even  thougfe  author- 
ized  to  do  so  under  present  laws,  the 
problem  upon  which  congressiofftl  ac- 
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teon  is  requested  can  be  expected  to  mul¬ 
tiply  in  the  future,  with  consequently 
greater  hardships  on  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative 
that  action  be  taken  now  to  simplify  the 
burdensof  these  instrumentalities  of  in¬ 
terstate  Commerce  at  a  time  when  it  can 
be  done  wrfch  minimal  effect  upon  State 
fiscal  policies  and  with  clarification  as  to 
State  tax  procedures  in  the  future. 

In  the  final  analysis,  State  and  local 
income  tax  withholding  requirements 
upon  these  employees  create  a  very  real 
burden  on  interstate\ommerce  which  the 
Congress  is  empowered  to,  and  should, 
prevent.  V 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TYe  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately\ef erred ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  billVill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  \ 

The  bill  (S.  1719)  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  wages  and  salary  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
the  employee’s  residence,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Monroney,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  226  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

“exemption  or  certain  wages  and  salary  of 

EMPLOYEES  FROM  WITHHOLDING  EY  OTHER 
THAN  RESIDENCE  STATE 

“Sec.  226A.  (a)  No  part  of  the  wages  or 
salary  paid  by  any  motor  carrier  to  an 
employee  of  such  motor  carrier  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  two  or  more  States  shall 
be  withheld  for  tax  purposes  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  such 
employee’s  residence,  as  shown  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  records  of  such  carrier;  nor  shall 
such  carrier  file  any  information  return  or 
other  report  for  tax  purposes  with  respect  to 
such  salary  or  wages  with  any  State  or  sub¬ 
division  thereof  other  than  such  State  or 
subdivision  of  residence.  j 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  thfe 
term  ‘State’  also  means  any  possessioiywif 
the  United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.”  / 

Sec.  2.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Avi^on  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting  afbA  section 
1111  the  following  new  section :  / 

“EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  WAGES  bfi'D  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  WITHHOLD^N  G  BY  OTHER 
THAN  RESIDENCE  STATE  / 

“Sec.  1112.  (a)  No  par^^>f  the  wages  or 
salary  paid  by  any  air  caufier  to  an  employee 
of  such  air  carrier  engaged  as  a  flight  crew 
member  or  flight  attendant  (including  a 
flight  steward  or  stewardess)  aboard  air¬ 
craft  operated  in  ajff  transportation  shall  be 
withheld  for  taxypurposes  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  any  Stabe  or  subdivision  thereof  oth¬ 
er  than  the  Stare  or  subdivision  of  such  em¬ 
ployee’s  residence,  as  shown  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  records  of  such  carrier;  nor  shall  such 
carrier  filer  any  information  return  or  other 
report  for  tax  purposes  with  respect  to  such 
salary  /r  wages  with  any  State  or  subdivi¬ 
sion  thereof  other  than  such  State  or  sub¬ 
division  of  residence. 


“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ‘State’  also  means  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  and  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States.” 

Sec.  3.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  “Title  XI — Miscellane¬ 
ous”  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following: 

“Sec.  1112.  Exemption  of  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  with¬ 
holding  by  other  than  resi¬ 
dence  State.” 


INCREASING  PAYMENTS  TO  COUN¬ 
TIES  CONTAINING  FEDERAL  WILD¬ 
LIFE  REFUGES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  introduce 
proposed  legislation  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  increased  payments  to  counties  in 
which  Federal  wildlife  refuges  are  situ¬ 
ated.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3201, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  me  last  year. 

\  Experience  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  wildlife  refuges  over  the 
lasKytwo  decades  has  shown  the  need,  and1 
an  urgency  has  developed,  for  an  eariy 
revision  upward  of  the  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  payments  to  counties  having  wtralife 
refuges  o\wetland  areas  containing  fed¬ 
erally  owned  land.  / 

With  the  over-increasing  c<m  of  gov¬ 
ernment  on  aN.  levels,  the  lo^al  subdivi¬ 
sions  are  in  a  tighter  squeoee  than  ever 
before.  This  situation  wjn  tend  to  in¬ 
tensify  in  the  StatN  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  SouthNfnncota  during  the 
next  6  or  7  years  as  yftc  wetlands  acqui¬ 
sition  program  undafr  Public  Law  87-383 
gets  into  full  opeimion.  \ 

Mr.  Presidenteraie  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  its  letter  of  June\20,  1962,  to 
the  chairman/of  the  Senate  ^Commerce 
Committee  XMr.  Magnuson  ] , ^trongly 
recommenced  enactment  of  legislation 
providinaffor  increased  payments.  %t  did 
not  golfs  far  as  recommending  thatSfhe 
paynymts  be  1  percent  of  the  adjusted 
trucywalue  of  the  federally  owned  lanck 
ayfs  proposed  in  my  bill,  but  modestly' 
recommended  that  the  payments  to  the 
particular  counties  be  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  of  such  value.  This  recommen¬ 
dation  is  helpful,  even  though  it  did  not 
go  as  far  as  I  had  hoped  and  would  have 
liked. 

Under  a  1935  act,  the  formula  for 
the  present  payment  to  counties  for  fed¬ 
erally  owned  land  in  wildlife  or  wetland 
areas  is  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  refuges 
therein.  Receipts  of  refuges  are  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  wildlife,  timber, 
hay,  grass,  or  other  spontaneous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil,  shell,  sand,  gravel,  and 
from  other  privileges  on  wildlife  refuges. 

In  many  instances  a  wildlife  refuge 
yields  very  little  or  no  returns.  Con¬ 
sequently,  even  if  all  receipts  therefrom 
were  turned  over  to  the  county,  the 
amount  would  be  extremely  small.  The 
Department’s  letter  report  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  states  that  the  small¬ 
est  payment  to  a  county  in  1961  was  $1. 

The  remaining  75  percent  of  the  net 
refuge  receipts  remain  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to 


a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
provision  in  the  act  of  September  6,  1950, 
for  the  management  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

Almost  all  counties  derive  they  sole 
income,  or  at  any  rate  their  ppmcipal 
income,  from  taxation  of  property  with¬ 
in  the  county.  Any  loss  of  taxable  acre¬ 
age  is  a  blow  to  the  countv's  financial 
structure.  This  is  even  inore  serious 
when  in  addition  to  th y  tax  loss  the 
county  may  become  obligated  to  make 
additional  expenditures  due  to  the  use 
and  development  of /the  land  taken  off 
the  tax  rolls.  / 

The  loss  of  tax/revenue  through  Fed¬ 
eral  acquisition  As  one  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  which  sjteuld  be  applied  in  evalu¬ 
ating  proposes  for  the  most  equitable 
payments  /o  losing  counties.  Other 
components  of  such  payments  might  well 
be  compensation  in  part  for  increased 
costs  of  policing  by  peace  officers  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  wildlife  development  and 
accompanying  recreational  facilities: 
necessary  and  unexpected  construction 
ajid  rerouting  of  local  roads  to  and 
''around  the  refuge  and  other  impacts  on 
the  finances  of  the  local  governmental 
units. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  that  this 
bill  is,  nor  should  it  be  construed  to  be, 
legislation  for  reimbursement  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  Counties  in  which  wildlife  ref¬ 
uges  are  located  are  at  present  receiving 
a  Federal  payment.  This  legislation 
merely  would  put  the  formula  under 
which  that  payment  is  made  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  say¬ 
ing  there  are  no  positive  benefits  from 
wildlife  refuges,  wetland  areas,  or  other 
migratory  waterfowl  habitat  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  many.  Most  of  these, 
however,  are  more  statewide  and  na¬ 
tional  than  local. 

The  very  reason  for  the  wetlands  ac¬ 
quisition  program  is  to  preserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation’s  migratory  water- 
fowl,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the 
most  important  and  valuable  duck  and 
geese  nesting  and  producing  areas  in  the 
UJnited  States.  These  are  located  in  the 
pfcree  States  I  have  mentioned. 

Respite  the  many  tangible  and  intan - 
giblXbenefits  from  wildlife  refuges  and 
their  \development,  local  governmental 
ofncialsView  such  projects  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that \he  net  benefits  are  negative. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  lessen  local 
opposition  tW  the  wetlands  acquisition 
program;  reake  the  impact  of  land 
withdrawal  frona  county  tax  rolls;  and 
as  far  as  possiblV  protect  and  preserve 
the  financial  structure  of  affected  coun¬ 
ties,  I  urge  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  SenateGtself  to  approve 
and  recommend  that  parents  to  coun¬ 
ties  be  on  the  basis  of  l\ercent  on  the 
adjusted  true  value  of  Ihe  federally 
owned  lands.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  UVis  point 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  Unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  U.S.  Department  of  the\i- 
terior  press  release,  dated  June  13,  196*k 
which  states  that  the  Department  of  theS 
Interior  strongly  supports  a  change  in 
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Mr.  Clark  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

4  1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  202  the 

5  following  new  subsection: 

6  “  (h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

7  may  also  refer  for  the  development  of  functional  literacy  and 

8  basic  work  skills  those  eligible  persons  who  will  thereby 

9  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational  training,  and  such 

I 


2 


1  referrals  shall  be  considered  a  referral  for  training  within  the 

2  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  subsection 

3  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  selection  of  persons 

4  under  this  subsection,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  an 

5  additional  52  weeks  of  training  allowances.” 

6  Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  such  Act  is 

7  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “nineteen”  and  inserting 

8  the  word  “sixteen”  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  “5  per- 

9  cent”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15  percent”,  and  by 

10  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  inserting  a  comma 

11  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 

12  no  allowances  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  youth  who  drops  out 

13  of  school,  for  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  date  of  drop- 

14  out.” 

15  Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

16  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  inserting  a 

17  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “except 

18  that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 

19  202  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 

20  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  training  to  be 

21  provided  under  such  subsection  (h)  through  other  appro- 

22  priate  education  agencies”. 

23  Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 


3 


1  out  the  word  ‘Vocational”  before  the  words  “education  and 

2  training”. 

3  Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is  amended  by 

4  striking  out  the  word  “vocational”. 
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4.  The  fiction  that  this  is  “fighting  for 
freedom.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Judah  Cahn,  Rabbi,  Metro¬ 
politan  Synagogue,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
Minister  Emeritus,  Riverside  Church, 
s^New  York  City;  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Szan- 
10  Harrington,  Minister,  Community 
Wren,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  Minister  Emeritus, 
Community  Church,  New  York  City; 
Rev.  53r.  Edward  E.  Klein,  Rabbi, 
StepheN  Wise  Free  Synagogue,  New 
York  CityVRev.  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  Rabbi, 
Temple  Emanuel,  New  York  City;  Rev. 
Donald  W.  McKinney,  Minister,  First 
Unitarian  cWch,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  Rev.  dW  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Professor  Emeritns,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  IHjrk  City;  Rt.  Rev. 
James  A.  Pike,  Bishop  of  California; 
Rev.  Hozen  Seki,  Mmister,  Buddhist 
Church,  New  York  Cit\  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Minister  Emeritus, 
Christ  Church  (MethodistV  New  York 
City. 

(Organizations  listed  for  pur^ses  of 
identification  only.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  Presidei\  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern' 
pore.  The  Senate  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  business  pends 
before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senate  is  still  in  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
may  the  morning  hour  be  closed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 

1945 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  628) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Re-> 
development  Act  of  1945. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t< 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  tactile 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS  obtaine^uhe  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madyn  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tftat  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from/ Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  for  10  minutes,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  Aoor. 

The  ACTIN^f  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  the/  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  heajds  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  MANPOWER  REVOLUTION  AND 

THE  CANCER  OF  JOB  DISCRIMI¬ 
NATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Senators  Mansfield,  Randolph, 
Pell,  Kennedy,  Javits,  Protjty,  and  my¬ 
self,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence,  amendments  to  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  which  carry 
out  the  recommendations  contained  in, 
the  President’s  civil  rights  message  of 
June  19. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the-bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
on  the  desk,  for  additional  cosponsors, 
until  a  week  from  today. 

Madam  President,  since  there  are 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act,  which  in  turn 
came  _rom  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  when  it  was  first  passed, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested,  and  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  the 
bill  deals  with  one  of  the  most  explosive 
and  tragic  problems  haunting  the  coun¬ 
try  today — youth  unemployment;  partic¬ 
ularly  that  unemployment  which  op¬ 
presses  young  and  unwitting  victims  of 
racial  discrimination. 

No  issue  harbors  graver  dangers  for 
the  American  future;  none  poisons  our 
national  conscience  more;  none  is  more 
wasteful  of  our  national  wealth.  To  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunities  for  useful  citizen¬ 
ship — which  means,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  right  to  a  job — is  not  a  matter  of 
civil  rights  only.  Nor  is  it  solely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  justice.  The  right  to  work,  in 
keeping  with  one’s  talents,  is  the  basis 
for  all  other  rights  in  our  society.  It  is 
a  right  imbedded  in  the  American  ex¬ 
periment.  It  was  formalized  in  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1946.  And  our  failure 
to  make  that  right  a  reality  for  every 
American  youth  betrays  the  promise  im¬ 
plicit  in  our  civilization.  In  its  most 
tragic  form  it  betrays  those  culturally 
deprived  youths  who,  for  reasons  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  abil¬ 
ities,  must  struggle  through  life  under 


the  heavy  burden  of  prejudice  and  dis¬ 
crimination  with  no  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  society. 

For  more  than  a  month  now,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment  and  Man¬ 
power  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  been  engaged  in  a 
prolonged  study  of  the  Nation’s  nagging 
unemployment  problem.  While  the  diag¬ 
nosis  remains  incomplete,  some  of  the 
causes  are  already  clear.  One  of  the 
most  acute  sources  of  joblessness  in 
America  today  is  our  failure  to  give  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  young  people  the 
skills,  education,  and  the  experience  to 
compete  in  an  economy  which  is  chang¬ 
ing  profoundly  in  the  kinds  of  talents 
and  skills  it  requires.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  “manpower  revolution”  in 
which  the  terms  of  successful  employ¬ 
ment  are  far  different  from  those  of  the 
past.  The  jobs  of  the  future  will  not  be 
pick  and  shovel  jobs.  They  will  require 
skill,  literacy,  adaptability — assets  which 
can  be  provided  only  through  adequate 
educational  opportunities  and  training. 
Unfortunately,  minority  youths  raised  in 
poverty  and  squalor  are  all  too  often 
short  on  precisely  that  educational  back¬ 
ground  they  would  need  to  compete  for 
a  job  under  even  normal  conditions. 

Unemployment  among  youths  is  three 
times  that  among  adults.  And  among 
the  victims  of  discrimination  it  is  twice 
as  high  as  among  all  others. 

The  bill  introduced  here  today  at¬ 
tempts  to  deal  with  but  a  part  of  this 
awesome  problem.  There  is  no  single 
panacea,  no  easy  answer  to  youth  unem¬ 
ployment.  Its  cure  lies,  in  the  main,  in 
educational  opportunity. 

The  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  modify 
that  important  program  in  several 
respects  in  order  to  meet  the  problem 
of  unemployment  among  educationally 
deprived  minority  groups  and  youth: 

TRAINING  FOR  FUNCTIONAL  LITERACY  AND 
WORK  SKILLS 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(h)  to  section  202  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  so  that 
many  who  are  unable  to  participate  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  basic  education  will 
be  given  the  requisite  literacy,  and  would 
then  be  able  to  pursue  the  courses  of 
occupational  training  available  under 
the  present  terms  of  the  act.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  300,000  functional 
illiterates  walking  the  streets,  looking 
for  work  and  willing  to  work. 

Referrals  to  these  special  educational 
courses  would  be  considered  as  referrals 
within  the  present  meaning  of  the  act. 
An  additional  52  weeks  of  training  al¬ 
lowances  are  authorized  since  many  of 
the  participants  will  need  more  than 
1  year  of  combined  training  and  basic 
education  in  order  to  meet  the  training 
purposes  of  the  act.  Certain  perfecting 
amendments  are  proposed  for  sections 
231,  302,  and  305  of  the  act  to  carry  out 
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the  purposes  of  this  provision,  and  to 
enable  State  education  agencies  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  programs. 

LOWER  AGE  LIMITS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  PRO¬ 
GRAM 

The  bill  also  amends  subsection  (c) 
of  section  203  of  the  act  to  expand  the 
possibilities  of  training  youth  under  the 
program.  It  does  this  by  lowering  the 
eligible  age  limit  from  19  to  16.  The 
amendment  increases  from  5  to  15  per¬ 
cent  the  amount  of  total  training  allow¬ 
ances  provided  by  the  act  which  may  be 
allocated  to  the  training  of  young  people. 
This  more  accurately  reflects  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  age  group  among  the  total 
unemployed  and  will  permit  us  to  reach 
more  of  those  in  most  acute  need  of 
training  for  employment. 

In  his  message  the  President  asked  for 
additional  funds  to  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  employment  programs  he  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  amendments  intro¬ 
duced  today  do  not  include  any  new 
monetary  authorization.  This  is  because 
other  legislation  before  Congress  might 
affect  the  sums  necessary.  This  applies 
particularly  to  S.  1716,  introduced  by 
Senator  Randolph  cn  behalf  of  Senators 
McNamara,  Pell,  Kennedy,  McIntyre, 
and  myself  on  June  13.  That  bill  would 
extend  full  Federal  funding  of  programs 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  an  additional  year  in  order 
that  more  States  and  communities  may 
participate. 

The  Employment  and  Manpower  Sub¬ 
committee,  which  I  chair  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  will 
begin  hearings  on  S.  1716  and  today’s 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  starting  Tuesday, 
July  17.  Should  the  amount  of  newly 
authorized  funds  necessary  become  clear 
at  that  time,  the  subcommittee  will  con¬ 
sider  steps  to  provide  them. 

Following  action  on  these  bills,  the 
subcommittee  will  then  proceed  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  773,  S.  1210,  and  S.  1211, 
all  of  them  fair  employment  practices 
legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that  Senator 
Humphrey  will  have  introduced  similar 
legislation  for  consideration  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  at  the  same  time. 

No  one  maintains  for  a  moment  that 
this  legislation — or  any  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion — will  solve  the  problems  of  employ¬ 
ment  discrimination  and  youth  unem¬ 
ployment  by  itself.  But  there  are  many 
things  the  Congress  must  do  to  help. 

Certainly,  one  of  them  must  be  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  so 
that  some  American  cities  are  afforded 
the  opportunity,  with  Federal  help,  to 
deal  for  the  first  time  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  with  the  problems  of  idle  youth. 

President  Kennedy  set  forth  the  prob¬ 
lem  clearly  in  his  civil  rights  message 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  danger¬ 
ously  high  levels  of  unemployment 
among  Negro  youth  create  “an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  frustration,  resentment,  and 
unrest  which  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future.  Delinquency,  vandalism,  gang 
warfare,  disease,  slums,  and  the  high 
cost  of  public  welfare  and  crime  are 
all  directly  related  to  unemployment 
among  whites  and  Negroes  '  alike.” 


“There  is  little  value,”  the  President 
stated,  “in  a  Negro’s  obtaining  the  right 
to  be  admitted  to  hotels  and  restaurants 
if  he  has  no  cash  in  his  pocket  and  no 
job.” 

The  juvenile  delinquency  demonstra¬ 
tion  program  affords  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  new  educational  and 
cultural  settings  for  idle  youths  in  which 
they  can  find  their  way  to  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  full  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

For  this  reason,  I  shall  introduce — 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  other  Sena¬ 
tors — an  extension  of  the  present  delin¬ 
quency  program  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  however, 
when  he  said  last  March  in  Chicago  that 
there  is  no  single  magic  solution  to  our 
manpower  problems. 

Action  is  required  on  many  fronts. 

Public  opinion  is  only  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  monumental  employment 
challenge  which  lies  ahead. 

We  have  reared  a  technology  capable 
of  supplying  an  increasing  share  of  so¬ 
ciety’s  material  needs  without  corre¬ 
sponding  increases  in  the  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment  required  to  manufacture  them. 
We  have  moved  from  a  blue-collar  to  a 
white-collar  economy. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  statistics  to 
see  what  the  future  holds. 

At  present  the  economy  has  surprised 
the  economists.  It  is  still  on  the  rise 
28  months  after  the  last  recession  hit 
bottom  in  February  1961.  The  recovery 
has  outlived  the  life  expectancy  of  every 
business  upturn  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  there  is  every  prospect  these 
trends  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  true  that  our  growth  rate  is 
far  from  sufficient,  but:  The  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  has  broken  loose  from  the 
1960  plateau  and  increased  by  $8.3  billion 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

In  May,  personal  income  increased  by 
$2  billion. 

Although  corporate  profits  have  failed 
to  match  the  unusually  high  levels  of  late 
last  year,  they  were  still  up  $3  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

New  investment  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  rise  another  5  percent 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

And  here  is  the  paradox:  while  the 
economy  climbs,  employment  stagnates. 
While  more  and  more  goods  are  produced 
and  the  general  level  of  affluence  rises, 
we  fail  to  match  these  increases  with  cor¬ 
responding  increases  in  new  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

As  a  result,  unemployment,  seasonally 
adjusted,  stands  at  5.9  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  labor  force,  a  figure  which  has 
remained  practically  stable  for  5  years. 
Unemployment  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Increases  in  productivity  through 
technological  and  other  improvements 
displace  about  1,400,000  workers  each 
year.  In  addition,  new  entrants  coming 
into  the  labor  force  have  swelled  by  a 
million  over  the  number  entering  last 
year,  and  this  will  continue  through 
1970.  At  present,  we  must  provide  in  the  » 
neighborhood  of  2,400,000  new  jobs  each 
year. 

We  are  failing  to  meet  that  goal  by  a 
wide  mark.  The  number  of  new  jobs 


created  has  dropped  from  about  900,000 
per  year  10  years  ago  to  about  500,000 
per  year  over  the  last  5. 

To  absorb  those  displaced  by  advanc¬ 
ing  technology,  as  well  as  the  ballooning 
numbers  of  new  workers  from  the  “war 
babies”  generation,  the  Nation  would 
have  to  have  a  prolonged  growth  rate  of 
between  5  and  6  percent — a  rate  of 
growth  we  have  never  realized  for  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  time. 

Aggravating  the  challenge  is  the 
changing  nature  of  the  labor  force  our 
economy  requires. 

Throughout  most  of  human  history, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers 
found  employment  among  the  unskilled 
tasks  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 
Education  was  important,  but  as  a  requi¬ 
site  for  earning  a  livelihood  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  only  to  the  more  skilled  occupations 
and  professions. 

Today,  repetitive  labor  is  increasingly 
relegated  to  machines.  Equally  disturb¬ 
ing,  and  other  white-collar  chores  can 
ing,  and  other  white  collar  chores  can 
also  be  left  to  machines. 

More  and  more  the  demand  is  for 
human  labor  to  do  those  things  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  do.  And  to  satisfy  these 
needs  a  new  kind  of  labor  force  is  re¬ 
quired. 

This  is  the  “manpower  revolution.” 
This  is  the  challenge  before  us.  And 
there  are  no  easy  answers  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  time  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  AFL-CIO  entitled  “The 
Coming  Crisis — Youth  Without  Work.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Coming  Crisis  :  Youth  Without  Work 

When  young  people  reach  working  age, 
they  are  at  an  important  stage  in  their  lives. 
It  is  the  time  to  begin  developing  some  work 
experience  and  skills.  It  is  the  time  to  as¬ 
sume  a  greater  understanding  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  being  an  adult  and  a  member  of 
a  community.  They  are  no  longer  children. 
For  many,  it  is  a  time  of  marriage  and  the 
start  of  their  own  families. 

These  are  important,  formative  years.  It 
is  a  time  when  their  ideas  and  attitudes — 
•toward  life  and  toward  society — begin  to 
take  on  a  permanent  mold.  But  without  a 
decent  opportunity  to  get  started — without 
jobs — the  ideas  and  attitudes  developed 
during  these  formative  years  are  bound  to 
be  twisted  by  the  disappointments  and  frus¬ 
trations  they  suffer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  among  young  people  war¬ 
rants  special  attention.  Jobless,  disap¬ 
pointed  youths  quickly  grasped  at  the  solu¬ 
tions  offered  by  Hitler.  They  provided  a 
good  base  upon  which  to  build  the  Nazi 
movement  in  prewar  Germany. 

Any  totalitarian  movements,  be  it  Nazi, 
Fascist  or  Communist,  directs  its  efforts  to¬ 
ward  those  who  have  grievances,  whether  real 
or  imaginary.  And  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  years  ahead,  the  grievances  of  our  rapid¬ 
ly  expanding  youth  population  can  be  quite 
real  indeed,  if  they  are  denied  a  reasonable 
chance  for  jobs. 

The  dangers  of  largescale  unemployment 
among  youths  is  not  only  a  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  and  deprivation  and  wasted 
manpower.  Even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  it  represents  a  potential  threat 
to  society,  not  only  in  street  gangs,  crime, 
and  delinquency,  but  in  even  more  serious 
forms.  It  can  become  a  threat  to  our  way 
of  life,  not  only  from  the  young  people  who 
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are  unemployed,  but  from  the  adults  who 
today  are  passing  through  the  years  of  their 
youth  without  a  decent  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  life.  It  is,  therefore,  only  logical 
to  be  vitally  concerned  over  the  prospects 
for  the  future,  with  26  million  youngsters 
entering  the  labor  force  during  this  decade. 

During  the  1960’s  the  United  States  will 
feel  the  impact  of  the  largest  labor  force  in¬ 
crease  for  any  10-year  period  in  its  history. 

By  1970,  the  labor  force  will  total  85.5 
million — a  rise  of  12.6  million  or  17  percent 
over  1960,  according  to  Department  of  Labor 
estimates.1  Of  even  greater  significance, 
however,  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  people  who  will  be  seeking 
work  for  the  first  time. 

Almost  one-half  the  total  increase  in  the 
labor  force  during  this  decade  will  be  youths 
24  years  of  age  and  under.  In  1970,  there 
will  be  nearly  20  million  young  men  and 
women  in  the  work  force.  In  1960,  there 
were  only  13.7  million. 

In  other  words,  while  the  total  labor  force 
is  growing  by  17  percent,  the  number  of 
youths  in  the  labor  force  will  be  increasing 
by  45  percent — nearly  three  times  as  fast. 
By  way  of  contrast,  in  1960  there  were  only 
400,000  more  youths  in  the  labor  force  than 
in  1950. 

All  told,  between  1960  and  1970,  26  million 
young  people  will  enter  the  labor  force  to 
seek  work  for  the  first  time.  Between  1950 
and  1960,  only  19  million  did  so. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  young 
workers  in  the  1960’s  is  the  result  of  the  baby 
boom  of  the  1940’s,  particularly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Previously,  during  the 
years  of  the  great  depression  the  United 
States  had  a  low  birth  rate.  As  a  result, 
the  number  of  young  people  who  entered 
the  labor  force  during  most  of  the  1950’s  was 
relatively  low — less  than  2  million  each  year. 

The  number  of  young  men  and  women 
entering  the  labor  force  began  to  rise  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1950’s  and  has  been  rising  ever 
since.  It  will  continue  to  move  up  in  the 
years  ahead  as  more  of  the  babies  of  the 
1940’s  become  young  adults. 

In  1960  over  2  million  new  young  workers 
entered  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time;  in 
1965  there  will  be  over  2.5  million;  in  1970,  3 
million.  Furthermore,  the  high  birth  rate 
of  the  1950’s  makes  it  certain  this  level — 3 
million  new  young  workers  each  year — will 
continue  beyond  1970. 

This  big  expansion  in  the  number  of  young 
people  in  the  labor  force,  when  considered 
in  combination  with  the  present  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  young  workers,  is 
cause  for  concern.  Unemployment  currently 
is  very  high  for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  two  to  three  times  worse  for  young 
people.  And  with  26  million  new  young 
workers  entering  the  labor  force  in  the  1960’s, 
unemployment  can  become  a  dangerously 
explosive  problem  in  the  next  few  years. 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1962 

In  1962,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  5.6  percent.  But  that 
figure  is  nothing  more  than  an  average — the 
average  of  the  impact  of  unemployment  on 
all  workers  in  the  labor  force — men  and 
women,  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  self- 
employed  and  the  wage  earners,  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  white  and  the  nonwhite. 
For  some  groups,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  less  than  5.6  percent,  and  for  others  it 
was  more.  And  in  the  case  of  young  people 
under  25  years  of  age  who  generally  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  skill  and  experience,  it  was 
considerably  more. 


aThe  labor  force  includes  all  persons  14 
years  of  age  and  over  who  are  (1)  working 
or  (2)  are  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 
The  labor  force  increases  each  year  because 
there  are  more  entrants  into  the  labor  force 
than  there  are  those  who  leave  it  through 
death,  retirement  or  other  reasons. 


Although  the  labor  force  includes  boys  and 
girls  who  are  14  and  15  years  of  age,  as  a 
practical  matter  there  are  relatively  few  of 
these  youngsters  in  the  workforce.  By  and 
large,  those  of  this  age  group  who  are  in  the 
labor  force  are  part-time  workers,  employed 
outside  of  school  hours.  Compared  to  older 
youths,  these  youngsters  have  relatively  low 
unemployment  rates — 7.3  percent  for  boys 
and  6.7  percent  for  girls. 

The  picture  changes  sharply,  however,  for 
teenagers  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 
For  them,  the  unemployment  rate  in  1962, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  was  over  14.5  per¬ 
cent — nearly  three  times  the  rate  for  the  full 
labor  force.  About  one  out  of  seven  of  these 
teenagers  was  unemployed  in  1962. 

It  is  this  age  group,  16  through  19,  that 
makes  up  the  vast  majority  of  new  young 
workers  seeking  jobs  for  the  first  time.  Most, 
of  course,  are  high  school  graduates,  but 
many  are  school  dropouts  who  leave  at  the 
first  opportunity — at  16  years  of  age  or  soon 
thereafter. 

For  youths  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
24,  the  unemployment  rate  declines  as  com¬ 
pared  to  16  to  19-year  olds.  In  the  20-  to 
24-year  age  group  are  young  people  who 
have  graduated  from  college  and  who  have, 
of  course,  reasonably  good  chances  for  em¬ 
ployment.  And  those  in  this  age  group 
who  have  graduated  from  high  school,  or 
dropped  out,  already  have  been  in  the  labor 
market  several  years.  As  a  result,  they  have 
accumulated  some  work  experience  and  some 
skills  which  enable  them  to  fare  better  than 
those  under  20  years  of  age.  Last  year,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  the  20-  to  24-year 
old  youths,  both  men  and  women,  was  about 
9  percent — somewhat  less  than  double  the 
rate  of  5.6  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Within  each  of  these  age  groups,  as  it 
true  of  older  groups  as  well,  there  are  wide 
variations.  Unemployment  is  more  frequent 
among  youths  with  less  education  and  among 
those  who  are  nonwhite — that  is.rfsTegro,  In¬ 
dians,  Orientals,  Filipinos  and  other  dark¬ 
er-skinned  people. 

The  net  effect  of  these  high  rates  of  un¬ 
employment  among  young  people  was  that 

I. 4  million  youths  between  16  and  24  years 
of  age  were  counted  as  unemployed  in  1962. 
This  was  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
unemployment  in  the  Nation — 4  million — 
although  these  young  people  accounted  for 
less  than  17  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
Taken  as  a  group,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  youths  16  through  24  years  of  age  was 

II. 3  percent — double  the  rate  for  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  one  of  every  nine  youths  in  this  age 
group  who  were  in  the  labor  force  was  un¬ 
employed. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  still  in 
school  and  were  looking  for  part-time  work 
only.  The  vast  majority,  however,  were  seek¬ 
ing  fulltime  jobs. 

More  important  than  the  number  of  young 
people  who  were  seeking  part-time  jobs  is 
the  number  of  youths  who  were  working 
part-time  and  who  wanted  fulltime  work 
but  could  not  find  it.  In  1962,  there  were 
over  400,000  youths  between  18  and  24  years 
of  age  who  were  working  part-time  in  non¬ 
farm  industries,  involuntarily.  About  170,- 
000  of  them  were  on  short  workweeks,  al¬ 
though  their  jobs  were  normally  fulltime. 
In  addition,  nearly  250,000  had  jobs  in  which 
they  regularly  worked  only  part-time  because 
this  is  all  the  job  called  for — but  they  would 
have  taken  fulltime  Jobs  if  they  could  have 
found  them. 

Even  these  figures — that  is,  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  the  forced  part-time 
employment — do  not  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  failure  of  the  economy  to  measure  up  to 
the  Job  needs  of  America’s  young  people. 
Persons  are  counted  by  the  Government  as 
unemployed  only  when  they  are  actively 
looking  for  work,  However,  when  Jobs  are 
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scarce — as  they  have  been  during  recent 
years — many  who  want  jobs  do  not  bother 
to  look  for  work  because  they  are  discouraged 
and  feel  it  is  hopeless.  Such  persons  are  con¬ 
sidered  not  in  the  labor  force  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  counted  as  unemployed,  even 
though  they  would  take  jobs  if  they  could 
find  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  fit  this  description.  But 
in  1962  there  were  nearly  400,000  young  men 
and  women — mostly  young  men — between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  who  were  not  in 
school,  not  at  work  and  not  keeping  house 
and  not  seeking  jobs,  even  though  they  were 
physically  able  to  work.  They  were  not  in 
the  labor  force  and  no  doubt  account  for  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  youths  who 
were  just  hanging  around. 

Thus  the  situation  is  much  more  critical 
than  even  the  high  unemployment  rate  sug¬ 
gests.  Even  after  eliminating  those  unem¬ 
ployed  youths  who  were  still  in  school  and 
looking  only  for  part-time  work,  it  is  a  safe 
guess  that  approximately  1.5  million  youths 
16  to  24  years  of  age  were  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work  last  year — over  1  million  counted 
officially  as  unemployed  and  some  400,000 
who  were  no  longer  in  the  labor  force.  And 
when  those  who  were  forced  to  work  part- 
time  simply  because  full-time  jobs  were  not 
available  are  included,  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  2  million  young  people  in  America 
were  unemployed  or  underemployed  in  1962. 

THE  SOCIAL  DYNAMITE 

With  the  tremendous  boom  in  the  Nation’s 
youth  population  during  the  current  decade, 
there  is  no  telling  what  youth  unemployment 
might  total  by  1970,  when  there  will  be  20 
million  youths  in  the  labor  force.  Large- 
scale  unemployment  among  the  younger 
generation  can  have  disastrous  results. 
Even  now,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  James 
Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  youth  unemployment  has  all  the 
makings  of  social  dvnamite. 

Street  gangs,  delinquency,  and  crime  al¬ 
ready  have  become  major  problems  in  many 
of  the  Nation’s  cities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  antisocial  behavior  is  rooted 
in  large-scale  unemnloyment  that  go  with  it. 
vation  and  disappointment  that  go  with  it. 
Without  jobs,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  unemployed  young  people  will  be  con¬ 
structive  members  of  the  community.  Re¬ 
jected.  by  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
they  rebel  against  it  and  society  pays  the 
price.  Few  American  cities  are  free  of  this 
burden. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  a  report  to  the 
mayor  in  1962  estimated  that  75,000  young 
men  and  women  under  25  years  of  age  were 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Shocking  as  this  may  sound,  it  adds  up  to 
a  very  conservative  estimate  when  placed 
next  to  some  of  the  findings  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  In  re¬ 
porting  on  one  of  the  metropolitan  commu¬ 
nities,  Dr.  Conant  described  the  situation  in 
these  words: 

“In  a  slum  area  of  125,000  people,  mostly 
Negro,  a  sampling  of  the  youth  population 
shows  that  roughly  70  percent  of  the  boys 
and  girls  between  ages  16  and  21  are  out  of 
school  and  unemployed.  When  one  stops 
to  consider  that  the  total  population  in  this 
district  is  equal  to  that  of  a  good  size  inde¬ 
pendent  city,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
is  appalling  and  the  challenge  to  our  society 
is  clear.” 

Similarly,  a  recent  study  of  graduates  of 
a  large  Detroit  high  school  discovered  that, 

3  years  after  graduation,  nearly  50  percent  > 
of  the  class  not  only  was  unemployed  but 
had  had  no  work  experience  at  all  since  leav¬ 
ing  school  3  years  earlier. 

While  youth  unemployment,  like  unem¬ 
ployment  generally,  is  especially  heavy 
among  Negroes,  it  is  not  limited  to  non¬ 
whites  only.  Whites  in  the  labor  force  far 
outnumber  the  nonwhites.  Basically,  it  is 
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a  problem  of  inadequate  job  opportunities 
for  all  young  people,  white  or  nonwhite. 
And  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  youth 
population  in  this  country  dining  the  cur¬ 
rent  decade,  this  can  have  implications  that 
go  far  beyond  the  antisocial  behavior  of 
crime  and  delinquency. 

IMPACT  OP  AUTOMATION 

Given  the  performance  of  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  over  the  last  10  years,  during  which  un¬ 
employment  has  doubled,  there  is  little 
cause  for  optimism  over  the  future.  Not 
only  has  unemployment  increased  substan¬ 
tially  but  so  has  part-time  employment. 
While  total  employment — full  time  and 
part  time — rose  by  less  than  6  million  in 
the  United  States  between  1953  and  1962,  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  total  was  in  part- 
time  employment  only. 

Without  a  boost  in  economic  activity  in 
the  years  ahead,  youngsters  will  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  secure  decent  jobs, 
especially  in  an  era  of  increased  use  of  au¬ 
tomation  for  which  workers  must  have  more 
education  and  training  than  in  the  past. 

The  plain  fact  is  that,  for  the  modern 
labor  market,  not  enough  of  them  will  go 
to  college  and  too  many  of  them  will  be 
school  dropouts,  while  the  increased  use  of 
automation  will  be  causing  employers  to  seek 
a  more  educated  and  a  more  skilled  work 
force.  It  is  true  a  greater  proportion  of 
youths  are  staying  in  school  longer  and  the 
percentage  of  dropouts  will  decline.  But 
it  also  is  true  that  during  the  1960’s — with 
26  million  young  people  new  to  the  labor 
force — about  30  percent  of  all  the  new  young 
workers,  some  7.5  million,  will  be  school 
dropouts. 

Increasingly,  the  job  market  is  for  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  technicians,  skilled  workers, 
and  professionals,  occupations  which  require 
college  or  some  other  form  of  advanced 
training  and/or  experience;  or  for  less  skilled 
white-collar  occupations — typists,  clerks, 
salesmen — for  which  many  of  the  youths, 
and  especially  the  school  dropouts,  are  not 
readily  qualified. 

The  problem  of  job  opportunities  for 
young  people,  something  which  is  a  problem 
even  when  jobs  are  plentiful,  has  been  ag¬ 
gravated  by  these  employment  shifts  in  the 
economy.  More  and  more  manpower  is  being 
devoted  to  providing  services  and  relatively 
less  to  producing  goods.  As  a  consequence, 
many  jobs  which  formerly  offered  youngsters 
their  first  employment  experience,  such  as 
production  and  maintenance  jobs  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  have  disappeared. 

Between  1953  and  1962,  the  number  of 
production  and  maintenance  workers  in 
manufacturing  fell  from  14  million  to  12.4 
million,  a  loss  of  1.6  million  Jobs,  and  the 
trend  has  been  the  same  in  other  goods- 
producing  industries. 

Over  the  same  period,  employment  in  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  reduced  to  5.2  million,  a 
decline  of  nearly  1.5  million  Jobs.  Although 
farming  is  still  a  source  of  employment  for 
many  youngsters,  it  is  a  shrinking  one.  And 
many  of  the  jobs  it  provides  are  only  part- 
time,  on  family  farms  where  productivity  is 
low  and  where  the  family  is  barely  eking  out 
a  living.  For  many  young  people,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  they  fall  back  on  simply  because  they 
cannot  find  regular,  full-time  employment  in 
the  city. 

In  bituminous  coalmining,  another  goods- 
producing  industry  which  formerly  provided 
many  with  their  first  work  experience,  em¬ 
ployment  has  declined  by  over  250,000  since 
1948. 

Actually,  the  only  major  goods-producing 
industry  in  which  employment  has  not  de¬ 
creased  is  construction.  But  here  it  has  not 
increased  much  either.  Between  1953  and 
1957  total  employment  in  construction  rose 
by  300,000 — but  since  1957  it  has  declined 
200,000.  And  many  of  these  jobs  require 
skills  that  youngsters,  just  out  of  school, 
simply  do  not  have. 


While  employment  has  been  dwindling  in 
the  goods-producing  industries,  such  as 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  agriculture, 
which  employ  predominantly  blue-collar 
workers,  the  reverse  has  been  true  for  those 
industries  which  employ  mainly  white-collar 
workers.  In  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  in 
finance  and  insurance  and  in  government, 
employment  has  been  rising — not  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  for  jobs  from  a  growing  la¬ 
bor  force — but  nevertheless  rising.  Similar¬ 
ly,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  white-collar 
jobs  in  manufacturing,  such  as  professional, 
clerical,  technical,  and  sales,  although  not 
nearly  as  much  as  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  blue-collar  jobs. 

In  recent  years  the  impact  of  automation 
also  has  been  felt  in  the  industries  employ¬ 
ing  mainly  white-collar  workers.  In  ware¬ 
housing,  in  retailing,  in  insurance  and  in 
public  utilities,  for  example,  many  of  the 
operations  have  been  automated  and  appar¬ 
ently  this  trend  will  continue.  As  a  result, 
employment  growth  in  these  industries  has 
slowed  down.  And,  as  in  the  goods-produc¬ 
ing  industries,  the  increased  use  of  automa¬ 
tion  has  meant  the  elimination  of  many  of 
the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  on  which 
the  young,  inexperienced  workers  could  de¬ 
pend  for  their  first  work  opportunity. 

The  shift  of  employment  away  from  goods- 


THE  DISADVANTAGED  DROPOUT 

The  sum  total  of  these  employment  shifts 
in  our  economy  is  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  young  people  to  find  employ¬ 
ment. 

For  those  who  go  on  to  college,  the  job 
outlook  is,  of  course,  good.  At  the  other 
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producing  industries  and  over  to  those  in¬ 
dustries  which  provide  services  also  has  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  in  those 
industries  providing  a  variety  of  miscellan¬ 
eous  personal  services.  These  range  from 
beauty  shops,  to  restaurants,  to  car  washes. 
And  while  they  provide  some  opportunity  for 
low-skilled  employment,  many  of  the  jobs 
are  only  part-time,  as  is  true  of  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  the  jobs  in  retail  trade. 

Furthermore,  a  fact  frequently  overlooked 
in  connection  with  the  shift  of  employment 
over  to  service-type  industries  is  the  addi- 
tonal  burden  it  represents  for  the  school 
dropout,  even  in  the  unskilled  occupations 
in  these  expanding  industries.  If  he  left 
school  early  and  is  unable  to  write,  he  can¬ 
not  be  a  waiter;  and  if  he  cannot  do  arith¬ 
metic  with  some  accuracy,  he  may  find  it 
difficult  to  get  a  job  as  a  gas  station  attend¬ 
ant  where  he  must  make  change. 

The  unskilled  jobs — in  the  factories,  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  farms — that  do  not  require 
much  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
disappearing.  And  in  their  place  are  the 
jobs — even  the  unskilled  jobs — which  require 
these  abilities.  Yet  7.5  million  young  people 
will  be  dropping  out  of  school  during  this 
decade  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  not 
be  able  to  read,  write  or  do  arithmetic  well 
enough  even  for  employment  in  unskilled 
occupations. 


extreme — for  the  school  dropout — it  is  bleak 
because  even  high  school  graduates  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  the  first  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  labor  market. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  those  who  drop 
out  of  school  are  not  good  students.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  many  of  the  drop- 


Employment  and  unemployment  of  youths,  14  through  24  years  of  age,  1962 

[In  thousands,  except  percent] 
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Employed:  # 

Farm . . 

Nonfarm _ : 


Total _ ... 

Unemployed _ I 

Unemployment  rate  (percent)"”!"!!””!!"!!" 
Part-time  workers  in  nonfarm  industries  who 
wanted  full-time  work 
Dropped  out  of  labor  force 3 _ !! 


Age— 


Men — 

Women — 

14  to  15 

16  to  19 

20  to  24 

14  to  15 

16  to  19 

20  to  24 

780 

2,769 

4,279 

460 

2,146 

2,803 

197 

518 

413 

1,949 

293 

3,605 

49 
.  380 

70 

1,763 

50 

2,498 

715 

65 

8.3 

(>) 

30 

2,362 

407 

14.7 

2  215 
156 

3,898 

381 

8.9 

141 

125 

429 

31 

6.7 

(>) 

27 

1,833 

313 

14.6 

*141 

72 

2,548 

255 

9.1 

95 

43 

1  Not  available  separately. 

2  Includes  14-  to  15- year  olds 

noVat  work  to&rkW  September)  of  thosc  not school,  not  keeping  house,  and 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Occupations  of  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts,1  age  16  through  24,  1960  and  1961 

[In  percent]  * 


Professional  and  technical  workers. 

Farmers  and  farm  managers _ 

Business  owners  and  managers'” 

Clerical  workers . . . __.!” 

Sales  workers _ ”" 

Craftsmen _ !!!!!!!!!”” 

Semiskilled  workers _ 

Private  household  workers 
Service  workers,  except  household” 

Farm  laborers _ 

Nonfarm  laborers. ..  . . 


Total. 


1  As  of  October  1961. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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outs  apparently  are  of  average,  or  above 
average,  intelligence.  They  leave  school  for 
many  reasons — because  they  do  not  like  it 
or  because  they  are  failing  in  their  studies 
or  because  of  the  need  to  go  to  work  or  be¬ 
cause  of  marriage. 

In  a  special  study  2  covering  seven  cities, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found 
that  over  half  of  the  high  school  dropouts — 
54  percent — were  of  at  least  average  intelli¬ 
gence.  While  this  number  was  well  below 
that  for  the  school  graduates — 79  percent  of 
whom  were  generally  found  to  be  of  average 
intelligence  or  higher — it  does  indicate  a 
substantial  portion  of  school  dropouts  are 
capable  of  doing  satisfactory  school  work. 
By  quitting  school,  however,  the  dropout  not 
only  shuts  the  door  on  further  formal  educa¬ 
tion  but  also  on  any  real  opportunity  in  the 
job  market.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  re¬ 
ports  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  conducts  surveys  each  October  on  the 
labor  force  experience  of  recent  high  school 
graduates  and  dropouts. 

In  October  1961,  4  months  after  they  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school,  18.5  percent  or 
nearly  one  of  every  five  of  the  boys  who  did 
not  go  on  to  college  were  unemployed. 
They  totaled  55,000.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
very  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  should 
be  a  source  of  considerable  concern. 

A  source  of  even  greater  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
those  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  1961 
was  28  percent — 42,000  out  of  179,000  or 
nearly  3  of  every  10. 

With  such  difficulty  in  finding  jobs,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  discouragement  takes 
hold  and  many  young  people  stop  looking 
for  work.  They  simply  leave  the  labor  force 
even  though  they  may  want  to  work.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  addition  to  those  boys  who 
were  officially  counted  as  unemployed  in 
October  1961 — the  55,000  graduates  and  the 
42,000  school  dropouts — there  were  an  ad¬ 
ditional  48,000  who  graduated  from  school  in 
1961  and  29,000  who  had  dropped  out  who 
were  out  of  the  labor  force  by  October. 

As  these  figures  Indicate,  the  dropout  is 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  to 
the  high  school  graduate.  And  this  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  not  remedied  by  the  passage  of  time. 
The  handicap  remains.  Consequently,  of  the 
young  men  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  in 
1959,  more  than  one  out  of  six  was  unem¬ 
ployed  in  October  1961.  In  contrast,  among 
those  who  had  graduated  high  school  in 
1959,  only  about  1  out  of  14  was  unemployed 
in  October  of  1961. 

..The  disadvantage  of  the  school  dropout, 
as  compared  to  the  high  school  graduate,  is 
not  limited  to  more  frequent  unemployment. 
He  must  also  face  the  prospect  that,  when 
employed,  it  will  frequently  be  in  occupa¬ 
tions  which  are  not  only  low  paying  and 
unskilled,  but  which  also  are  often  just 
part-time  jobs. 

Although  forced  part-time  employment 
has  been  an  increasing  problem  for  the  en¬ 
tire  economy  over  the  last  10  years,  it  is  the 
school  dropout  who,  apparently,  is  most  apt 
to  suffer  this  fate.  In  October  1961,  among 
those  who  had  graduated  high  school  that 
year,  and  who  were  employed  in  nonfarm 
industries,  less  than  8  percent  were  working 
part-time  involuntarily.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  175,000  youths  who  had  dropped 
out  of  school  in  1961,  and  who  were  employed 
in  October  of  that  year,  40,000 — more  than 
20  percent — were  compelled  to  work  only 
part-time  because  they  could  not  find  full¬ 
time  jobs. 

The  explanation  of  the  high  proportion  of 
part-time  work  among  school  dropouts  can 
be  traced  to  the  types  of  jobs  in  which  they 


2  “From  School  to  Work — the  Early  Em¬ 
ployment  Experience  of  Youth  in  Seven 
Communities  1952-57.” — U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 


managed  to  find  employment.  For  example, 
among  the  boys  who  dropped  out  of  school 
in  1960  or  1961,  over  50  percent  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  October  1961  were  found 
working  as  farm  and  nonfarm  laborers  or  in 
service  occupations,  which  would  include  gas 
station  attendants,  messengers,  busboys,  etc. 
These  are  occupations  in  which  part-time 
work  is  frequently  the  norm.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  majority  of  the  employed  young¬ 
sters  who  graduated  high  school  in  1960  and 
in  1961  were  working  outside  these  occupa¬ 
tions  in  October  of  1961. 

The  same  pattern  holds  for  young  girls. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girls  who  graduated 
high  school  in  1960  and  1961,  and  who  were 
at  work  in  October  1961,  were  employed  in 
clerical  occupations.  Among  the  girls  who 
had  dropped  out  of  school  during  those  2 
years,  nearly  60  percent  of  those  who  were 
employed  were  working  at  farm  labor  jobs 
and  in  service  work,  including  private  house¬ 
hold  work — occupations  in  which  part-time 
work  is  quite  usual. 

Because  the  dropout  is  often  unemployed 
and  because  he  frequently  can  find  only  low- 
paying  and  part-time  work,  he  has  less  in¬ 
come  in  comparison  with  those  workers  who 
graduated  school.  Indeed,  in  the  job  market, 
education  is  worth  money  because  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  income  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  workers. 

The  BLS  seven-city  study  of  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  of  high  school  graduates  and  drop¬ 
outs  showed  the  earnings  of  the  graduates 
were  considerably  above  those  of  the  drop¬ 
outs.  According  to  that  study,  at  the  time 
they  were  interviewed  only  15  percent  of  the 
young  men  graduates  were  earning  less  than 
$50  per  week,  while  44  percent  of  the  school 
dropouts  were  earning  below  that  amount. 

Similarly,  among  the  girls  the  graduates 
fared  much  better  than  the  dropouts.  Fifty 
percent  of  those  who  graduated  high  school 
were  earning  less  than  $50  per  week,  but 
among  those  who  dropped  out  of  school  there 
were  82  percent  whose  weekly  income  was 
less  than  that  amount. 

The  money  advantages  of  more  education 
also  are  shown  by  the  income  reports  for 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
(1)  men  with  less  than  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  have  annual  incomes  below  the  national 
average  and  (2)  men  with  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  or  more  are  above  the  national  av¬ 
erage.  In  1961,  while  the  average  income 
for  the  year  for  all  men  was  $4,189,  those 
who  had  not  attended  high  school  at  all 
averaged  $2,651;  those  with  some  high  school 
averaged  $3,865;  those  who  graduated  high 
school  averaged  $5,052;  and  those  with  4 
years  of  college  averaged  $7,261. 

However,  because  of  the  impact  of  racial 
discrimination  on  employment  opportu¬ 
nities,  the  income  of  nonwhite  workers  was 
less  than  it  was  for  white  workers,  given  the 
same  amount  of  education.  Nonwhite  men 
found  it  necessary  to  have  more  than  a  high 
school  education  in  order  for  their  incomes 
to  be  above  the  national  average.  At  the 
same  time,  white  males  were  able  to  surpass 
the  national  average  with  only  a  high  school 
education. 

RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

As  these  figures  on  the  incomes  of  workers 
suggest,  nonwhites  in  the  labor  market  have 
a  very  special  problem.  Forced  into  crowded 
slums  and  lacking  in  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  ability,  too  many 
nonwhite  youngsters  are  being  robbed  of  any 
motivation  to  stay  in  school.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  are  not  completing  their  education. 
In  1961,  there  were  102,000  nonwhite  grad¬ 
uates  from  school  while  71,000  dropped  out. 
In  contrast,  among  the  whites,  for  each 
dropout  there  were  3  high  school  graduates. 
And  inevitably  this  lack  of  education  leads 
to  a  higher  incidence  of  unemployment. 

In  1961,  for  example,  the  unemployment 
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rate  for  nonwhite  boys  ages  14  to  17  was 
25.4  percent.  For  white  boys  of  the  same 
age,  it  was  half  that  amount — 13.3  percent. 

This  pattern  of  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  starts  with  the  youngster’s  entry  into 
the  labor  force,  as  evidenced  by  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  for  the  14-  to  17-year-old  non¬ 
white  boys,  and  it  remains.  Accordingly,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite  young  men 
who  had  graduated  high  school  in  1959  was 
16.7  percent — one  out  of  every  six — in  Octo¬ 
ber  1961.  At  the  same  time,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  for  the  white  youths  who  had  also 
graduated  in  1959  was  only  7.2  percent. 

In  addition  to  more  opportunities  for  un¬ 
employment,  nonwhite  youths  when  em¬ 
ployed  have  fewer  opportunities  to  break  out 
of  unskilled  occupations,  even  though  they 
graduate  from  high  school.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  in  October  1961  nearly  one-half  of 
the  nonwhite  young  men  between  16  and  24 
years  of  age,  who  had  graduated  school  be¬ 
fore  1959,  were  found  in  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  few  skills.  They  were  in  service  work 
and  performing  labor  jobs,  which  are  often 
part-time  work  at  low  wages.  On  the  other 
hand,  less  than  20  percent  of  the  white  young 
men  who  had  graduated  before  1959  were 
found  in  these  occupations. 

The  picture  painted  by  these  statistics  is 
an  ugly  one,  but  even  more  disturbing  were 
the  findings  of  the  special  studies  conducted 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth.  This  is  how  Dr.  Conant  described 
the  situation  in  one  city,  where  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  discrimination  and  school  dropouts 
interact 

“In  a  slum  section  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  Negroes  in  one  of  our  largest  cities 
the  following  situation  was  found:  A  total  of 
59  percent  of  the  male  youth  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  were  out  of  school  and  un¬ 
employed.  They  were  roaming  the  streets. 
Of  the  boys  who  graduated  from  high  school, 
48  percent  were  unemployed  in  contrast  to 
63  percent  of  the  boys  who  had  dropped  out 
of  school.  In  short,  two-thirds  of  the  male 
dropouts  did  not  have  jobs  and  about  half 
of  the  high  school  graduates  did  not  have 
jobs.  In  such  a  situation,  a  pupil  may  well 
ask  why  bother  to  stay  in  school  when  grad¬ 
uation  for  half  the  boys  opens  onto  a  dead¬ 
end  street?” 

And  when  he  drops  out  of  school  the  cycle 
starts  all  over  again.  He  marries  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  dropout, 
combined  with  the  added  disadvantage  of 
being  nonwhite,  he  is  unable  to  provide  ad¬ 
equately  for  his  family.  They  will  live  in 
slums  and  his  children,  deprived  of  decent 
surroundings,  may  lack  the  necessary  mo¬ 
tivation  to  stay  in  school,  or  because  of  the 
family’s  financial  situation  be  forced  to  quit 
school  for  work.  And  so  the  cycle  starts 
again  for  yet  another  generation. 

TOWARD  A  SOLUTION 

If  the  challenge  represented  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  new  young  workers  dur¬ 
ing  this  current  decade — 26  million  by  1970, 
of  whom  7.5  million  will  be  school  dropouts — 
is  to  be  effectively  met,  it  will  require  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  the  causes  of  high  unem¬ 
ployment  among  youths.  These  causes  in¬ 
clude  the  lack  of  job  opportunities,  the  lack 
of  adequate  education  and  training  of  young¬ 
sters  before  they  enter  the  labor  market,  the 
high  rate  of  dropouts  and  the  existence  of 
discrimination  which  leads  to  a  denial  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  non¬ 
whites. 

The  young  people  coming  into  the  labor 
market  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  decent  jobs — fulltime  jobs  at  decent 
wages — and  they  must  be  given  the  chance 
to  become  constructive  members  of  society 
instead  of  a  social  problem  loaded  with 
dynamite.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
or  lack  of  it,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  a 
problem,  full  of  discontent  and  despair  and 
at  war  with  society. 
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A  truly  effective  program  to  combat  youth 
unemployment  must  include  an  attack  on 
the  deprivation  and  poverty,  and  the  unem¬ 
ployment  and  underemployment,  suffered  by 
their  parents  and  the  social  conditions  which 
force  them  into  slums.  For  these  are  at  the 
roots  of  the  lack  of  proper  motivation  for 
education. 

Proper  motivation,  however,  is  difficult  to 
establish  in  slums  and  in  homes  in  which 
the  major  concern  is  not  with  long-range 
plans  and  hopes,  but  with  the  very  real 
problem  of  the  next  meal.  And  the  home 
surroundings  are  crucial  in  developing  the 
drive  and  desire  for  more  education.  A 
youngster  is  more  apt  to  acquire  the  right 
attitude  in  a  home  in  which  education  is 
appreciated  and  in  which  the  reading  of 
books  is  the  usual  thing.  But  this  type  of 
atmosphere  is  hard  to  come  by  in  low-income 
families  where  there  is  a  feeling  of  want 
and  despair  and  constant  concern  for  next 
week’s  income. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  boys  and  girls 
who  quit  school  would  not  do  so  if  the 
family  financial  circumstances  were  different. 
Some  are  forced  to  quit  because  the  family 
urgently  needs  some  added  income.  Others 
do  so  because  they  want  spending  money 
which  the  family  breadwinner  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  and  because  there  is  no  great  desire  to 
remain  in  school  or  there  is  even  disinterest 
in  education. 

What  is  lacking  in  motivation  from  the 
home  can  frequently,  at  least  in  part,  be 
provided  by  the  school  itself.  But  not  in 
crowded  classrooms,  where  teachers  are  over¬ 
worked  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  dingy, 
if  not  depressing.  Especially  for  the  young¬ 
sters  who  are  of  at  least  average  intelli¬ 
gence — and  over  50  percent  of  the  dropouts 
are — improved  surroundings  might  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  in  reducing  the  num¬ 
bers  of  dropouts.  If  the  education  process 
could  be  made  more  pleasant,  in  terms  of 
the  physical  facilities  and  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction,  with  smaller  classes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  more  youngsters  could  be 
motivated  to  continue  their  education. 

For  those  who  are  not  academically  in¬ 
clined,  proper  counseling  could  induce  them 
to  stay  in  school  for  vocational  training,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  training  made  it  more  certain 
that  a  job  could  be  found  upon  graduation. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  potential  dropout  as  well  as  for 
those  who  plan  such  careers  must  be  im¬ 
proved  and  updated  because  much  of  the 
training  today  is  for  skills  now  obsolete. 

Together  with  the  drive  to  keep  more  boys 
and  girls  in  school  longer,  rapid  progress 
must  be  made  in  the  field  of  equal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Without  this,  efforts  in 
the  area  of  education  will  prove  futile.  If 
nonwhite  youths  believe  they  will  face  a 
color  barrier,  no  matter  what  education  they 
have  and  no  matter  how  skilled  they  are,  the 
desire  and  the  drive,  the  motivation,  will  be 
drained  from  them. 

All  these  efforts,  however,  will  come  to 
naught  if  there  are  not  enough  job  op¬ 
portunities.  For  this  reason,  the  most 
urgent  need  is  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  job  opportunities.  And  for  this  there  must 
be  vigorous  action  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  many  areas  to  stimulate  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  increase  employment — such  as  a 
tax  cut  this  year,  concentrated  among  the 
low  and  middle-income  groups  and  an  ex¬ 
panded  public  works  program  to  put  people 
to  work.  In  addition,  legislation  such  as  the 
youth  employment  opportunities  bill  now 
moving  through  Congress  is  essential  to  help 
youth  progress  from  school  to  work. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  BILL 

The  youth  employment  opportunities  bill 
is  an  effort,  although  a  small  one,  to  meet 
this  need.  It  proposes  to  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps — patterned  after  the  very 
successful  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
the  1930’s — and  a  Home-Town  Youth  Corps. 


It  will  enable  young  people  16  through  21 
years  of  age  to  perform  meaningful  work 
in  the  field  of  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  in  public  service  facilities  such 
as  libraries-  hospitals,  playgrounds,  etc. 

The  bill  is,  of  course,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction;  it  will  permit  young  people  to  earn 
a  modest  income  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  contribution  to  society  by  the  con¬ 
structive  use  of  their  time  and  energy.  In 
doing  so,  they  will  be  gaining  experience  in 
the  simple  but  very  important  area  of  work 
discipline.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be 
receiving  some  training.  All  this  activity 
will  help  them  to  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  work  more  easily. 

The  youth  employment  bill  proposes  to 
enroll  in  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  up 
to  15,000  youths  during  the  first  year  and 
60,000  thereafter.  For  the  Hometown 
Youth  Corps,  the  bill  would  require  each 
participating  State  or  local  agency  to  match 
the  Federal  Government’s  expenditure  and 
it  provides  for  50,000  youths  during  the  first 
year  and  whatever  number  Congress  decides 
thereafter. 

Compared  to  the  job  needs  of  America’s 
growing  number  of  youths — approximately 
2.5  million  per  year  now  and  3  million  per 
year  by  1970 — -and  the  number  already  un¬ 
employed,  this  bill  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  extremely  modest  effort.  It  could  easily 
absorb  two  or  three  times  the  number  of 
youths  presently  planned  for.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  therefore,  as  but  a  first  step. 

The  cost  of  the  program  will  be  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  contributions  in  re¬ 
sources,  conservation  and  public  service  work 
that  these  young  people  will  make.  Even 
without  this,  however,  the  cost  would  be 
money  well  spent.  For  society  cannot  reject 
its  young  people  without  paying  the  conse¬ 
quences  in  terms  of  higher  rates  of  delin¬ 
quency  and  crime  and  the  more  direct  costs 
associated  with  continued  relief  and 
unemployment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  have 
cited  on  this  floor  on  numerous  occasions 
the  “political  lag”  which  prevents  Con¬ 
gress  from  coping  with  urgent  problems 
until  they  are  upon  us  and  we  are  in 
crisis. 

Today,  world  civilization  is  too  fast- 
paced,  too  much  in  ferment  to  be  dealt 
with  through  politics  by  crisis.  Congress 
must  bring  some  foresight,  some  antici¬ 
pation  of  future  problems,  some  leader¬ 
ship  to  bear  on  national  issues  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  exercise  its  role. 

In  no  domestic  area  of  concern  is  this 
more  urgent  than  in  the  looming  chal¬ 
lenging  of  long  term  high  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

.  The  piecemeal  approach  to  our  na¬ 
tional  manpower  problems  will  no  long¬ 
er  suffice. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  already 
exists  in  the  executive  branch  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intentions  to  deal  with  fu¬ 
ture  unemployment  on  a  comprehensive, 
unified  basis.  But  this  wisdom  is  temp¬ 
ered  by  an  awareness  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  in  Congress  is  unprepared 
for  any  new  departures.  In  the  face  of 
crisis,  the  Congress  will  continue  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual”  until  shocked  out  of  the 
legislative  doldrums  by  national  protest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  has  done  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  job  in  getting  many  of  the 
elements  for  an  across-the-board  at¬ 
tack  on  economic  stagnation  and  unem¬ 
ployment  on  the  statute  books. 

It  has  recognized  the  educational  and 
training  problems  at  the  base  of  much 


of  our  unemployment  problem  and 
brought  us  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  It  has  espoused  a 
youth  employment  bill.  It  has  presented 
us  with  an  omnibus  education  bill  which 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
educational  demands  of  the  new  econ¬ 
omy  if  enacted. 

It  has  recognized  the  social  roots  of 
unemployment.  The  civil  rights  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  President  is  the  biggest 
jump  forward  in  this  field  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

It  has  been  recognized  the  particular 
problems  of  areas  in  chronic  economic 
distress  by  fighting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra¬ 
tion.  Through  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  it  has  paid  special  heed 
to  the  underinvestment  in  public  facil¬ 
ities  which  makes  attempts  to  rehabil¬ 
itate  depressed  regions  more  difficult. 

It  has  pressed  forward  with  urgent  in¬ 
vestment  programs  which  get  at  the 
physical  roots  of  misery  and  economic 
stagnation  in  our  cities. 

With  last  year’s  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  it  has  addressed  itself  to  the 
problems  of  foreign  trade  and  the  rigor¬ 
ous  demands  placed  upon  industry  and 
labor  by  foreign  competition. 

Finally,  it  has  remained  sensitive  to 
the  role  of  Government  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  business  cycle  and  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  stimulate  growth  through 
tax  reduction.  I  hope  it  will  not  heed 
the  siren  songs  of  the  special  interests 
and  abandon  the  equally  important  ef¬ 
fort  to  remove  hamstringing  inequities 
in  our  tax  laws  which  prevent  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  economy. 

All  the  elements  for  a  frontal  assault 
on  retarded  economic  growth  and  slug¬ 
gish  employment  are  here.  We  have 
them.  All  that  is  missing  is  the  coordi¬ 
nation  and  continuity  which  is  necessary 
so  that  these  programs  may  be  brought 
to  bear,  together,  upon  the  employment 
and  economic  problems  which  confront 
us. 

Other  nations  —  democracies  —  have 
and  are  facing  this  problem,  too.  They 
are  not  frightened,  however,  by  shadows 
in  the  hallway.  They  have  not  sacrificed 
public  policy  to  hollow  slogans.  They  are 
looking  for  solutions  to  the  manpower 
revolution. 

Take  Sweden,  for  instance.  On  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  listened  to 
three  eminent  representatives  from  that 
country  describe  the  most  comprehensive 
effort  by  a  Western  democracy  to  con¬ 
tend  with  unemployment.  Appearing 
were  Ernst  Michanek,  Swedish  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Ame  Geijer,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions;  and  Berthil  Kugelberg, 
President  of  the  Swedish  Confederation 
of  Employers. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
witnesses  have  ever  appeared  before  a 
congressional  committee  under  the  aegis 
of  another  government  to  testify  on  an 
American  domestic  problem.  What  they 
taught  us  was  invaluable. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  March  31  and  June  29, 
both  written  by  Frank  C.  Porter,  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31,  1963] 
Little  Sweden  Gives  Pointers  to  Croesus 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

A  small  Scandinavian  country  of  7.5  mil¬ 
lion  persons  is  fast  becoming  an  economic 
model  for  the  world’s  most  prosperous  na¬ 
tion  and  its  185  million  population. 

The  country  of  Sweden,  and  Swedish  ex¬ 
perts  in  Increasing  number  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  In  a  sort  of  reverse  point 
4  program  to  discribe  their  economic  magic. 

To  the  Swedes,  it  is  not  magic — only  good 
sense  and  a  unique  partnership  between 
labor  and  management.  But  it  is  magic,  of  a 
sort,  to  a  nation  with  6  percent  unemploy¬ 
ment,  a  chronic  deficit  in  international  pay¬ 
ments,  bad  labor-management  relations,  a 
neurotic  preoccupation  with  flagging  growth 
rates  and  a  pathological  fear  of  automation’s 
effects. 

Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  unem¬ 
ployment  to  1.5  percent,  has  almost  elimi¬ 
nated  strikes,  enjoys  a  surplus  in  interna¬ 
tional  payments,  holds  prices  low  enough  to 
be  competitive  in  world  markets,  maintains 
a  satisfactory  if  unspectacular  growth  rate, 
has  learned  to  cope  with  automation  prob¬ 
lems  and  still  preserves  a  free  economy. 
Despite  its  30-year  Socialist  regime,  91  per¬ 
cent  of  Sweden’s  productive  capacity  is  in 
private  hands. 

REMARKABLE  COLLABORATION 

The  flow  of  Swedish  consultants  began  at 
the  invitation  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  when 
he  was  Labor  Secretary.  Three  top  Swedish 
officials  appeared  before  the  President’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  last  October.  Three  more  addressed 
the  Committee  last  week.  Others  have 
visited  Washington  over  the  past  year. 

Sweden’s  economic  progress — its  living 
standards  and  per  capita  national  product 
are  second  only  to  those  of  the  United 
States — stems  largely  from  the  collaboration 
of  two  huge,  well-disciplined  groups.  One 
is  the  Swedish  Employers  Federation  (SAF), 
with  16,500  members;  the  other,  the  General 
Federation  of  Swedish  Trade  Unions  (LO), 
which  includes  95  percent  of  the  blue-collar 
work  force. 

In  effect,  it  is  an  alliance  between  big 
business  and  big  labor  which  conscien¬ 
tiously  has  kept  big  government  out  of  its 
affairs. 

The  foundations  were  laid  in  1906  when, 
after  years  of  bitter  industrial  strife,  the 
SAF  voluntarily  recognized  the  unions’  right 
to  organize  and  bargain.  The  alliance  was 
firmly  established  in  1938  after  2  years  of 
discussions  between  leaders  of  the  two 
groups.  They  brought  forth  a  remarkable 
document  known  as  the  Basic  Agreement. 

This  provides  machinery  for  central  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  SAF  and  the  LO  on 
an  industrywide  basis  with  details  worked 
out  at  lower  levels.  Each  side  disciplines  its 
own  members.  Jurisdictional  disputes  are 
unknown  and  major  strikes  are  a  rarity. 

In  some  ways,  this  alliance  has  more  power 
than  the  government.  The  basic  agreement 
set  up  a  labor  market  board  with  three 
members  from  the  LO,  three  from  the  SAF, 
and  an  impartial  chairman.  This  board  is 
the  final  arbiter  in  disputes  affecting  the 
“public  interest,”  such  as  strikes  in  public 
utilities. 

It  rules  on  general  questions  such  as  dis¬ 
missals  and  layoffs.  It  encourages  labor  mo¬ 
bility  by  paying  a  worker’s  moving  expenses. 
It  organizes  and  finances  vocational  and  re¬ 
training  programs. 

LEVER  AGAINST  RECESSION 

To  moderate  economic  downswings,  the 
board  can  call  upon  the  government  to  un¬ 
dertake  public  works  projects.  In  can  regu¬ 


late  the  flow  of  housing  credit.  More  im¬ 
portant,  it  sets  policy  on  Sweden’s  investment 
reserve  funds. 

Under  this  program,  industry  may  allocate 
up  to  40  percent  of  its  profits  to  a  tax-free 
capital  reservoir.  Nearly  half  of  these  funds 
are  deposited  in  the  state  bank  to  prevent 
the  building  up  of  excess  liquidity.  If  the 
board  determines  that  a  recession  threatens, 
industry  may  spend  these  funds  on  tax-free 
plant  and  equipment  to  help  reinvigorate 
the  economy. 

Since  25  percent  of  Swedish  production  is 
exported  (against  4  percent  in  the  United 
States) ,  management  and  labor  understand 
the  importance  of  keeping  prices  and  wages 
low  enough  to  remain  competitive,  officials 
stress.  They  also  point  out  that  Swedish 
labor  welcomes  technological  change  and 
has  not  fought  automation. 

This  is  in  great  part  due  to  labor  mobility 
and  to  the  nation’s  10-year  experience  with 
retraining  programs,  under  which  it  keeps 
about  1  percent  of  the  labor  force  continu¬ 
ously  learning  new  skills. 

American  officials  warn  that  Swedish  meth¬ 
ods  are  not  necessarily  adaptable  to  U.S. 
problems.  The  very  magnitude  and  diversity 
of  this  country  and  the  smallness  and  ho- 
mogenity  of  Sweden  dictate  different  ap¬ 
proaches.  Sweden  does  not  have  our  racial 
problems,  our  burden  as  a  leader  in  the  cold 
war,  our  politically  dictated  inhibitions. 

But  it  does  have  a  lesson  to  teach  us  in 
Industrial  relations.  Much  of  Sweden’s  pros¬ 
perity  can  be  traced  directly  to  management- 
labor  cooperation.  It  is  not  by  mere  accident 
that  visiting  Swedish  experts  are  asked  to 
explain  their  message  before^  the  President’s 
Advisory  Committee,  which  includes  such 
antagonistic  figures  as  Roger  Blough,  chair¬ 
man  of  United  States  Steel,  and  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1963] 
Sweden,  It  Seems,  Has  No  Labor  Problems 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

On  invitation,  a  tripartite  panel  of  Swedish 
economic  experts  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
yesterday  and  left  the  legislators  scratching 
their  heads. 

Unemployment? 

In  Sweden  it  has  held  between  1  and  2  per¬ 
cent  over  the  past  20  years,  Labor  Under 
Secretary  Ernest  Michanek  told  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man¬ 
power. 

Automation? 

Swedish  labor  embraces  it  wholeheartedly, 
said  Atne  Geijer,  president  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Swedish  Trade  Unions  (LO) . 

A  managed  economy? 

Sweden’s  socialist  government  interferes 
very  little  with  private  enterprise,  which 
controls  more  than  90  percent  of  the  nation’s 
industry,  explained  Bertil  Kugelberg,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Swedish  Employers 
Confederation  ( SAF ) . 

School  dropouts? 

"I  never  heard  of  any  problem  of  that 
kind,”  Michanek  replied. 

The  subcommittee,  and  members  of  the 
House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  who 
joined  it  for  the  occasion,  also  heard  that 
about  50  percent  of  Swedes  go  to  college, 
against  25  percent  here,  that  there  has  been 
no  major  strike  for  more  than  a  decade 
despite  the  absence  of  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  that  private  employment  agencies 
have  been  banned  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  latter  point  took  the  American  legis¬ 
lators  by  surprise.  They  have  lately  been 
caught  in  a  crossfire  between  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  and  private  agen¬ 
cies,  which  accuses  USES  of  attempting 
to  build  a  manpower  monopoly.  What  is 
the  Swedish  attitude,  the  members  wished  to 
know. 

“We  feel  Job  placement  should  be  free. 
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without  cost,”  Michanek  said.  “It  should 
not  be  handled  on  a  profit  basis.” 

Michanek,  Geijer,  and  Kugelberg  are  be¬ 
coming  a  familiar  team  in  Washington,  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  here  several  times  to  brief 
Americans  on  the  Swedish  system. 

They  dwelt  at  length  yesterday  on  how 
Sweden  has  achieved  full  employment,  a 
high  production  rate,  comparatively  stable 
prices,  and  labor  peace  through  a  unique 
partnership  among  business,  labor,  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Chairman  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  hailed  this  common  effort  as 
“the  most  successful  policy  of  dealing  with 
manpower  problems  of  any  country  in  the 
world.” 

He  also  noted  that  the  methods  so  well 
suited  to  a  small,  homogeneous  nation  like 
Sweden  might  not  be  adaptable  to  such  a 
large,  heterogeneous  country  as  the  United 
States. 

But  there  was  common  recognition  among 
subcommittee  members  that  if  the  exact 
Swedish  methodology  could  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  here,  the  spirit  behind  it  could  be. 

Looking  at  Geijer  and  Kugelberg,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  observed  that  the  comradeship  shown 
by  Swedish  labor  and  management  sitting 
together  is  “very  wholesome.  Perhaps  we 
should  do  more  of  it  in  this  country.” 

And  after  Kugelberg  praised  the  Swedish 
labor  unions.  Representative  Elmer  J.  Hol¬ 
land,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  still 
holds  a  card  in  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
remarked  : 

“I  have  never  heard  any  American  manu¬ 
facturer  talk  like  that.” 

The  Swedish  officials  explained  how  their 
national  employment  service  includes  labor 
and  business  representatives  and  circulates 
countrywide  Job  vacancy  lists  through  its  25 
regional  councils.  An  ambitious  retraining 
program  seeks  a  simultaneous  enrollment  of 
1  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  labor  mo¬ 
bility  is  promoted  through  a  liberal  system 
of  relocation  allowances.  The  impact  of  lay¬ 
offs  is  cushioned  by  industry  agreement  to 
notify  the  employment  service  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  national  growth  alone 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  spawned 
by  the  manpower  revolution.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  several  months  ago,  the  President 
stated: 

Tax  reduction  alone  will  not  employ  the 
unskilled  or  bring  business  to  a  distressed 
area,  and  tax  reduction  alone  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  only  program  we  must  put  for¬ 
ward.  We  need  to  step  up  our  efforts  for  aid 
to  distressed  areas;  for  the  retraining  of  the 
unemployed,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  it  has  been  chronic;  for  more  security 
for  the  aged;  for  improving  our  housing  and 
transportation  industries;  and  for  ending 
race  discrimination  in  education  and  em¬ 
ployment.  These  are  all  controversial  meas¬ 
ures.  There  may  possibly  be  others  that  are 
needed  or  others  that  are  better,  but  at  least 
it  is  a  problem  that  we  should  all  concen¬ 
trate  our  attention  on  and  not  merely  as¬ 
sume  that  it  is  going  to  be  settled  if  we  ig¬ 
nore  it. 

The  President  has  outlined  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  sound  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  stagnation.  I  support 
each  of  the  measures  he  enumerated  in 
Chicago. 

I  also  believe  that  we  cannot  allow  the 
conventional  wisdom  among  a  minority 
of  the  Congress  to  forestall  a  proper  at¬ 
tack  on  these  problems. 

There  is  no  major  bill  before  Congress 
at  the  moment,  for  instance,  which  deals 
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with  the  enormous  problems  of  our  cities 
where  three-fourths  of  all  Americans  re¬ 
side.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  shall 
introduce  such  a  bill,  with,  I  hope,  the 
support  of  other  Senators. 

There  is  danger  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  economic  programs  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  will  die  once  its  present 
authorization  is  used  up.  Therefore,  in 
concert  with  other  Senators,  I  shall  join 
during  the  next  few  weeks  in  urging  an 
extension  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  until  national  unemployment 
drops  to  4.5  percent  for  at  least  3  con¬ 
secutive  months. 

Ultimately,  I  hope  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower 
will  have  more  comprehensive  recom¬ 
mendations  to  deal  with  the  cancer  of 
unemployment  infecting  the  heart  of 
America. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  while  the 
so-called  economizers  in  Congress  keep 
piling  it  on  for  defense,  they  adamantly 
oppose  dealing  with  problems  here  at 
home.  The  weakest  national  defense  I 
know  is  an  economy  corroded  from  the 
inside  ready  to  cave  in  under  the  slight¬ 
est  pressure. 

Nothing  is  more  disturbing  than  to 
hear  talk  on  this  floor  of  “the  most  pros¬ 
perous  times  in  our  history.”  Such  talk 
hides  reality  in  the  comfortable  ambigu¬ 
ity  of  a  general  statistic.  It  ignores  an¬ 
other  America  where  poverty  still  pre¬ 
vails,  where  ignorance  and  disease  still 
exist,  where  millions  can  not  find  work. 
It  is  the  America  which  will  drag  our 
affluent  society  under.  It  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  this  America  which  must  be  re¬ 
solved. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  articles  and 
transcript  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
at  this  time:  “Pittsburgh,  the  Darker 
Side  of  the  Golden  Triangle,”  New  York 
Times,  April  3,  1963;  “Unemployment  in 
America,”  Newsweek,  April  1,  1963; 
“Education  Not  Meeting  Job  Needs,” 
Washington  Post,  April  21,  1963;  “Sta¬ 
tistics  on  Jobless  Fail  To  Mirror  Nation’s 
Economic  Health  Accurately,”  by  Samuel 
Lubell,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
June  24,  1963;  “Seniority  and  Fringe 
Benefits  Create  Wasted  Generation  of 
Young  Jobless,”  by  Samuel  Lubell, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  June  25, 
1963;  and  a  transcript  of  broadcast  of 
“Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News,” 
ABC,  March  28,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3,  1963] 

Pittsburgh — The  Darker  Side  op  the 
Golden  Triangle 
\  (By  James  Reston) 

Pittsburgh,  April  2. — The  promise  of  spring 
is  on  the  Pittsburgh  hills  today.  The  wil¬ 
lows  stand  out  soft  and  green  on  the  grim 
and  wrinkled  river  slopes,  like  daffodils  scat¬ 
tered  on  a  slag  heap.  The  spectacular  roller 
coaster  highways  hum  with  traffic  above  the 
Golden  Triangle  and  the  sky  is  stained  with 
copper-colored  iron  oxide  smoke  from  the 
great  steel  mills  along  the  Ohio. 

Yet  Pittsburgh  is  not  exactly  in  a  hopeful 
springlike  mood.  It  is  a  crippled  giant  im¬ 
mensely  powerful  but  chained  by  unemploy¬ 
ment,  potentially  a  vast  unified  industrial 
empire  stretching  up  the  river  valleys,  but 
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actually  a  politically  divided  complex  of  al¬ 
most  200  different  municipal  authorities. 

All  the  political,  economic,  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  urbanized  and  industrialized  Amer¬ 
ica  are  dramatized  here:  The  conflict  of  men 
and  machines,  the  conflict  of  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  governments,  the  waste  of  idle  men 
and  machines,  the  paradox  of  too  few  skilled 
workers  and  too  many  unskilled  workers  in 
the  increasingly  automatic  factories. 

Not  since  the  Korean  War  in  1951  has  there 
been  anything  approaching  full  employment 
in  the  four  counties  of  Allegheny,  Beaver, 
Washington,  and  Westmoreland  that  make 
up  the  Pittsburgh  labor  area.  It  was  down 
to  2  percent  then.  Now  it  is  well  above  the 
national  unemployment  average,  with  10.7 
percent  out  of  work,  and  over  20  percent  of 
the  steelworkers  either  unemployed  or  un¬ 
deremployed. 

the  cost  of  unemployment 

In  Allegheny  County  alone,  there  are  now 
92,675  persons  living  on  relief  benefits,  66 
percent  of  them  within  the  city  limits  of 
Pittsburgh.  And  in  the  four  counties,  the 
unemployment  total  is  97,800. 

The  expectation  of  the  1950’s  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  steel  would  rise  with  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  has  not  been  realized.  The 
best  peacetime  year  in  the  steel  business 
was  1955,  with  a  total  production  of  117  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  This  dropped  to  85  million  in  the 
slump  of  1958,  and  has  levelled  off  in  the 
last  few  years  at  around  98  to  99  million. 

Oddly,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  grum¬ 
bling  here  about  the  competition  of  new 
substitutes  for  steel  or  the  competition  of 
oversea  producers  of  steel.  Nor  is  there  any 
talk  of  strike  in  the  air,  though  the  steel 
workers  union  could  give  notice  to  terminate 
their  open-ended  contract  any  time  after 
May  1. 

The  economy  has  simply  not  created  the 
demand  for  more  steel  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  part-time  work  schedule,  and 
neither  the  steel  managers  nor  the  union 
leaders  are  very  confident  that  it  will  under 
present  private  and  Government  policies. 

The  reaction  here  to  this  part-time  work¬ 
ing  life  is  rather  strange.  Unemployment 
is  slowly  poisoning  the  community,  but  like 
animals  that  can  adjust  to  deadly  poisons 
or  men  who  can  learn  to  breathe  at  altitudes 
they  could  not  at  first  endure,  the  steel¬ 
workers  and  their  union  leaders  seem  to 
have  adjusted  to  a  diet  of  part-work  and 
part-relief. 

The  French  coal  miners  seem  to  be  the 
only  humans  on  earth  who  can  impress  De 
Gaulle,  and  the  British  unemployed,  with 
only  half  our  percentage  out  of  work,  storm 
the  House  of  Commons  in  protest.  But  the 
steelworkers  here  don’t  go  crazy;  they  go 
fishing. 

the  political  implications 

The  political  implications  of  all  this  are 
difficult  to  analyze.  This  is  Democratic  ter¬ 
ritory,  but,  even  at  the  steelworkers  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Commonwealth  Building, 
there  is  evidence  of  disenchantment  with 
the  administration  in  Washington. 

Significantly,  the  union  leaders,  a  year 
after  President  Kennedy's  row  with  Roger 
Blough  of  United  States  Steel,  are  not  con¬ 
demning  Blough  but  saying  it  was  wrong 
to  put  pressure  on  him  to  hold  prices  down 
when  little  effort  was  made  to  hold  down 
prices  in  other  fields. 

There  is  a  quite  a  bit  of  muttering  in  the 
unions  too  against  President  Kennedy’s 
budget.  The  criticism  here  is  that  the 
President  says  unemployment  is  the  Nation’s 
major  economic  problem,  but  puts  $5  billion 
into  space,  which  produces  few  jobs,  rather 
than  putting  at  least  part  of  this  into  urban 
transportation  and  housing  that  would  cre¬ 
ate  jobs. 

Washington  seems  far  more  optimistic 
about  its  manpower  retraining  schemes  and 
the  human  relations  committee  of  the  steel 
industry  than  Pittsburgh.  The  unem¬ 


ployed  do  not  want  to  leave  these  stark  but 
elemental  river  valleys.  They  do  not  see 
satisfactory  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  retraining 
period.  Their  seniority  piles  up  even  when 
they  are  on  the  loose  and  on  the  dole;  and 
while  they  grumble  they  keep  hoping  that 
somehow  somebody  will  “get  this  country 
moving  again"  and  transform  these  river 
banks  once  more  into  a  productive  inferno. 

Thirty  years  after  the  start  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  record  of  the  welfare  state  around 
Pittsburgh  .seems  oddly  paradoxical.  It  has 
helped  the  steelworkers  get  better  houses, 
many  of  them  owned  by  the  workers.  It 
has  produced  service  jobs  for  their  wives 
but  not  steady  jobs  for  the  men. 

So  they  paint  their  houses  or  do  other 
jobs  around  the  basement  when  they  are 
out  of  work,  and  bet  on  relief  and  their 
union  pensions.  This  clearly  has  not  satis¬ 
fied  them,  but  it  has  muffled  them.  It  is 
not  a  crisis,  but  a  tragedy. 

Unemployment  in  America — In  the  Best  of 
Times,  Why  Are  4.9  Million  Idle? 

Poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty — that  is  the 
bitter,  baffling  anomaly  of  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Americans  unquestionably  earn  more, 
spend  more,  and  enjoy  more  material  wealth 
than  any  other  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  figures  keep  going  up.  The 
affluent  society  has  become  a  happy  statisti¬ 
cal  cliche. 

Americans  this  year  will  earn  an  incredible 
$452.5  billion,  $23.5  billion  more  than  last 
year. 

They  will  spend  the  staggering  sum  of  $240 
billion. 

Their  total  assets  are  approaching  $1.1  tril¬ 
lion — equal  to  more  than  $5,800  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

Yet  within  these  glittering  statistics  lies  a 
bitter  paradox:  4.9  million  people  are  job¬ 
less;  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  6.1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force  is  unemployed. 

At  least  one  in  every  five  persons  in  the 
U.S.  labor  force,  what’s  more,  will  be  unem¬ 
ployed  at  some  time  this  year.  At  least  an¬ 
other  2.6  million  workers  will  be  restricted 
to  part-time  employment  because  a  full¬ 
time  job  is  unavailable.  At  least  1  in 
every  11  workers  in  the  Nation’s  30  big¬ 
gest  cities  will  continue  to  tramp  the  streets 
in  search  of  a  job  that  isn’t  there.  And 
nowhere  will  the  paradox  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  the  hard  core  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  where  there  will  be  at  least  5  mil¬ 
lion  persons  jobless  for  15  weeks  and  quite 
probably  more,  about  half  of  them  the  bread¬ 
winners  in  their  families. 

All  this  adds  up  to  what  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  calls  our  No.  1  economic  problem — 
and  the  problem  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse.  After  the  first  postwar  slump  of  1948- 
49,  the  Nation’s  unemployment  rate  fell  to 
2.7  percent  in  the  recovery  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  Korean  war  (compared  with  the 
3-percent  level  that  U.S.  Government  econ¬ 
omists  consider  full  employment) .  Then 
came  the  recession  of  1953-54,  followed  by  an 
upturn  during  which  joblessness  never  fell 
below  4.2  percent.  The  unemployment  floor 
has  moved  progressively  higher  in  the 
succeeding  recessions  (chart,  page  62).  In 
fact,  the  Nation  hasn’t  achieved  what  the 
administration  now  calls  the  interim  goal 
toward  full  employment — 4  percent  jobless — 
during  any  single  month  since  1957;  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  suffered  5  years  of  what  Labor  Sec¬ 
retary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  calls  intolerably 
high  unemployment?  Causes  of  the  problem : 

The  economy  hasn’t  been  growing  nearly 
fast  enough.  The  U.S.  growth  rate  since 
1957  has  averaged  only  3  percent  a  year  versus 
5  percent  for  Western  Europe  (though,  of 
course,  Europe  started  with  a  greater  poten¬ 
tial  for  expansion — a  lower  overall  economy 
and  war  devastation  to  be  repaired). 

New  workers  have  swelled  the  labor  force 
by  21  percent  since  World  War  II  against  a  17 
percent  increase  in  Jobs.  And  the  work  force 
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is  increasing  more  rapidly  now.  Two  years 
ago,  2.6  million  Americans  reached  the  age 
of  18;  two  years  from  now,  the  number 
reaching  that  age  will  be  3.8  million. 

Automation  is  eliminating  an  estimated 
1.5  million  jobs  a  year. 

Through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  the 
affluent  masses,  however,  the  unemployed 
are  almost  invisible.  “Much  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  is  scattered,”  says  Wirtz,  “and 
many  who  are  without  jobs  are  not  in  a  des¬ 
perate  state.  This  is  part  of  the  problem  of 
getting  people  to  care  about  it.” 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  who  chal¬ 
lenge  the  figures — even  though  a  panel  of 
academic  experts  last  year  studied  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  unemployment  surveys  and  pro¬ 
nounced  them  valid  in  concept  and  execu¬ 
tion.  The  president  of  a  big  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store,  for  one,  questions  the  accuracy 
of  unemployment  data;  he  would  like  to  see 
a  "qualitative  analysis”  to  show  how  many 
of  the  jobless  are  in  fact  employable. 

Some  Americans  are,  indeed,  fatalistic 
about  Joblessness.  A  successful  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  importer  says;  “Chronic  unemployment 
has  been  with  us  in  the  past.  It  is  with  us 
now  *  *  *  Unemployment  is  going  to  stay, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  it.” 

Other  Americans  believe  the  unemployed 
are  shiftless.  A  hard-nosed  business  man  in 
West  Virginia  says:  “Cut  off  their  relief  pay¬ 
ments  and  they’ll  have  to  go  to  work  *  *  * 
Give  them  a  deadline,  and  then  nothing 
more.” 

In  truth,  unemployment  is  not  as  bad  as 
it  once  was.  One  need  look  no  further  for  a 
striking  comparison  than  the  great  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930’s — when  12.8  million  work¬ 
ers,  fully  25  percent  of  the  labor  force,  were 
unemployed.  Unable  to  pay  rent,  unable  to 
meet  their  mortgage  payments,  millions  of 
Americans  were  evicted.  Whole  families 
lived — and  died — in  tarpaper  shacks  and  tin- 
lined  caves  and  scavenged  for  food.  Many, 
who  could  not  beg  or  borrow  enough  to  feed 
their  hungry  children,  stole  what  they  could. 
Many  others  turned  their  children  out  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Before  the  worst  was 
over,  violence  and  unrest  swept  the  land, 
and  there  was  open  talk  of  revolution. 

NEW  ERA  SYMBOLS 

The  times,  and  man’s  humanity  toward 
man,  have  changed.  Thanks  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  supplemental  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
relief  payments,  and  other  public  and  private 
aid  programs,  the  unemployed  today  are 
housed,  clothed,  and  fed  far  better  than  ever 
before — not  comfortably,  but  in  most  cases 
at  least  adequately.  It  is  symbolic  of  the 
new  era  that  a  man  may  apportion  part  of 
his  relief  check  toward  a  mortgage  payment 
on  his  house,  rather  than  lose  it;  that  under 
the  Government’s  new  food  stamp  plan,  he 
not  only  gets  better  food,  but  he  no  longer 
has  to  stand  in  line,  pitiful  and  ragged,  for 
his  monthly  dole  of  “mollygrub” — Federal 
surplus  food  commodities,  such  as  yellow 
meal,  powdered  milk,  and  peanut  butter. 
If  a  man  sells  pencils  on  a  Pittsburgh  street 
corner,  or  panhandles  on  New  York’s  Madison 
Avenue,  or  cadges  drinks  in  a  Chicago  bar, 
chances  are  he  has  done  it  for  years,  through 
good  times  and  bad.  In  Hollywood’s  unem¬ 
ployment  office,  sultry-eyed  starlets  and  Jap¬ 
anese  dancing  girls  applying  for  benefits, 
along  with  bewhiskered  actors  and  shorts- 
clad  beach  bums,  can  make  the  visit  for  the 
conventionally  unemployed  almost  pleasant. 

But  one  thing  remains  unchanged:  the 
bleak  despair  and  the  unending  hopelessness 
of  the  millions  of  willing  workers  cast  on  the 
industrial  slag  heap.  By  latest  Government 
count,  there  are  2.2  million  workers  unem¬ 
ployed  so  long  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
their  unemployment  compensation  bene¬ 
fits — and  the  figure  is  growing  by  40,000  a 


week.  There  are  uncounted  millions  more 
who  have  been  forced  into  involuntary  re¬ 
tirement  for  lack  of  work,  who  have  failed  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensation,  or 
who  have  never  worked  at  all.  The  brunt  of 
the  burden  falls  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
it — the  young  and  the  old,  the  Negro,  the 
man  with  outmoded  skills  or  no  skills  at  all, 
the  man  living  in  a  depressed  area,  and  the 
unskilled  woman,  either  widowed,  divorved, 
or  deserted,  who  must  toil  to  support  herself 
and  her  children.  Theirs  is  what  Labor  Sec¬ 
retary  Wirtz  last  week  called  “the  human 
tragedy  of  life,  without  opportunity.”  Worse 
still  is  the  gnawing  fear  of  permanent  use¬ 
lessness — the  fear  of  millions  that  they  will 
still  be  on  the  no-help-wanted  list  when  the 
Nation’s  economy  moves  on  to  new  record 
heights.  From  the  major  categories  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  unemployed,  here  are  six  case  histories: 

Alfred  Michel,  54,  of  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  is 
a  gap-toothed,  broken-nosed  steelworker  who 
hasn’t  worked  in  3  years  and  who  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  work  again.  Like  a  third  of  the 
long-term  unemployed,  he  is  too  old. 
(“When  jobs  are  tight,”  says  Wirtz,  “the  day 
a  man  over  45  loses  his  job  is  the  day  he  be¬ 
comes  ’old’.”)  Despite  his  37  years  in  the 
mills,  Michel  was  furloughed  when  United 
States  Steel  closed  its  outmoded  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  open-hearth  plant  at  Clair  ton,  near 
Pittsburgh,  and  he  was  placed  in  United 
States  Steel’s  huge  labor  pool  to  await  re¬ 
assignment.  He  is  still  waiting. 

Nor  is  he  alone  in  his  predicament.  There 
are  currently  100,000  steelworkers  drawing 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  (up  to 
65  percent  of  base  pay) ;  there  are  many  more, 
like  Michel,  who  have  long  since  exhausted 
such  benefits.  His  sole  subsistence  is  a  relief 
check  for  $78.10  every  2  weeks,  out  of  which 
he  must  pay  $54  a  month  on  the  house  into 
which  he  has  sunk  his  life’s  savings.  At  the 
moment,  he  is  a  year  behind  in  his  payments. 

Were  there  only  Michel  and  his  wife,  he 
wouldn’t  complain.  But  though  he  has 
raised  5  children  on  his  laborer’s  pay,  he  still 
has  2  daughters  to  go,  one  14  years  old  and 
the  other  16. 

“I  don’t  mind  so  much,”  Michel  says,  his 
voice  choked  with  emotion,  “but  it’s  the  girls. 
They’re  growing  up.  They  want  to  go  to 
dances  and  parties  and  things.  They  need 
pretty  dresses  and  things  so  they  don’t  feel 
ashamed,  so  they  don’t  feel  different  from 
other  people.  But  I  can’t  give  it  to  them.  I 
can’t  give  them  nothing.” 

Does  he  feel  bitter?  “No,"  he  says,  yet  he 
adds  quietly,  like  a  child:  “But  they  did  away 
with  my  plant.  They  ought  to  get  me  a  new 
plant.” 

Anthony  Rocha,  17,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a 
small,  slight  youngster  who  exudes  a  nail- 
chewing  nervousness;  he  is  a  high  school 
dropout;  he  has  never  had  a  real  job.  Of 
average  intelligence,  but  2  years  behind  his 
class  because  of  illness  and  accidents,  Rocha 
quit  Atlanta’s  Fulton  High  School  2  weeks 
before  Christmas  while  in  the  9th  grade, 
against  his  parents’  wishes. 

Dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  tan,  tight¬ 
legged  trousers,  lounging  on  a  couch  in  his 
modest  home,  he  tried  to  explain  why.  “Some 
people  find  an  interest  in  school,  but  I  just 
didn’t.  (So)  me  and  a  friend  of  mine  de¬ 
cided  we  would  just  quit  and  get  Us  a  job. 
I  didn’t  realize  it  would  be  so  hard  to  find 
one.  I’ve  tried  to  get  jobs  at  service  stations, 
a  bakery,  and  all  the  grocery  stores  out  here, 
but  there  just  aren’t  any  jobs  for  a  person 
like  me.” 

There  were  other  reasons,  of  course,  for  his 
leading  school.  Anthony’s  stepfather,  who 
never  finished  high  school  himself,  is  a  ware¬ 
house  stockman  who  earns  only  $62.50  a  week, 
with  which  he  must  support  a  family  of  five. 

“All  I  wanted  to  know  when  I  quit  school,” 
adds  Rocha,  “was  that  I  could  support  my¬ 
self  and  stop  mooching  on  my  mother  and 
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father.  I  realize  now  I  definitely  made  a 
mistake.” 

But  the  wisdom  came  too  late,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does.  That’s  the  main  reason  there 
are  more  than  500,000  unemployed  teenagers 
in  the  United  States  today,  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  unemployed.  These  figures 
are  even  more  chilling  in  view  of  Labor  De¬ 
partment  predictions  that  of  the  26  million 
youngsters  who  will  enter  the  work  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960’s,  7.5  million  will  be  high  school 
dropouts,  ill  equipped  for  space-age  work. 
“What  can  a  kid  do  about  unemployment,” 
asks  Wirtz,  “pick  up  his  phone  and  call  his 
Congre  ssman  ?  ” 

Buster  Taylor  is  57,  he  has  a  minimal 
education  (“I  can  print  pretty  fair,”)  and 
he  has  little  to  offer  an  employer  but  a  strong 
and  willing  back.  But  his  worst  handicap 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro  in  Chicago,  a 
city  where  Negroes  account  for  13  percent  of 
the  work  force  but  make  up  a  full  40  percent 
of  the  unemployed. 

According  to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
same  is  roughly  true  in  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York.  While  these  esti¬ 
mates  are  impossible  to  check,  the  Labor 
Department  last  week  placed  the  nationwide 
unemployment  rate  among  Negroes  at  13.3 
percent,  more  than  twice  the  national  av¬ 
erage.  “For  the  white,  it’s  a  mild  recession,” 
asserts  Herbert  Hill,  forceful  labor  secretary 
of  the  NAACP.  “For  the  Negro,  it’s  a  full¬ 
blown  depression.”  Hill’s  answer,  a  double- 
barreled  attack  on  discrimination  in  com¬ 
pany  hiring  policies  and  in  trade-union  hir¬ 
ing-hall  policies  and  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams.  But  for  a  fellow  like  David  Black- 
shear,  a  34-year-old  New  York  textile  exam¬ 
iner,  jobless  since'  September,  Hill’s  attack  is 
meaningless.  "I  don’t  think  it’s  prejudice,” 
says  Blackshear.  "The  garment  industry  is 
just  stagnant.” 

Nor  is  Hill’s  solution  enough  for  Buster 
Taylor.  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Laura,  came 
out  of  rural  Mississippi  in  the  early  ’40’s. 
Lucky  at  first,  Taylor  found  a  steady  job  in 
a  meat-packing  plant,  then  served  his  time 
in  the  service,  and  returned  to  civilian  life 
as  the  operator  of  a  fork-lift  truck  for  the 
same  firm.  Like  some  .30,000  other  packing¬ 
house  workers,  he  was  automated  out  of  his 
job.  Although  he  quickly  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  nearby  produce  market,  driving 
a  truck  and  hauling  100-pound  sacks  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  his  workweek  eventually  dwindled 
from  5  to  4  days,  then  3,  then — 2  months 
ago — nothing.  And  because  he  worked  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  on  his  last  job,  Taylor  is  in¬ 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation. 

How  have  he  and  his  wife  survived?  On 
Mrs.  Taylor’s  $24-a-week  unemployment 
compensation,  a  windfall  from  her  brief 
period  of  employment  as  a  sorter  last  year 
with  a  Chicago  feather  wholesaler,  plus  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  market  where  Taylor 
used  to  work.“They  give  me  some  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  or  lettuce  they  can’t  use.”  Taylor  ex¬ 
plains,  "and  that  keeps  us  from  starving. 
But  you  can’t  get  meat  like  that.  And  it 
doesn’t  put  any  oil  in  the  burner.” 

Antonio  Moreno,  of  Visalia,  Calif.,  has 
worked  at  his  trade  since  he  was  15  years 
old.  Now  he  is  61,  the  father  of  11  children, 
and  he  has  only  one  remaining  ambition  in 
life:  “I  want  a  full-time  job  and  to  be  paid 
a  just  wage  for  my  labor.”  But  because  he 
is  a  migrant  farmworker,  Antonio  Moreno 
hasn’t  a  chance  of  achieving  that  ambition. 
Indeed,  he  is  lucky  to  work  at  all. 

Things  have  changed  little  for  the  migrant 
farmworkers  since  John  Steinbeck  chroni¬ 
cled  their  frightful  estate  in  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.”  He  may  benefit  from  workmen's 
compensation,  limited  disability  insurance, 
and  improved  housing.  But  to  most  migrant 
farmworkers,  these  mean  little.  The  reason 
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is  simply  that  there  never  has  been  sufficient 
work  to  provide  a  decent  year-round  living. 
And  with  automation  edging  its  way  into 
the  fruitful  lands  of  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  work  for  the  Antonio 
Morenos  becomes  less  and  less. 

In  lush  Tulare  County,  for  example,  there 
were  25,000  seasonal  jobs  for  25,000  farm¬ 
workers  4  years  ago;  last  year  there  were  only 
17,000  jobs.  The  other  8,000  had  been  re¬ 
placed  by  gigantic,  ponderous  mechanical 
cottonpickers,  15  feet  tall,  8  feet  wide,  and 
10  feet  long,  each  capable  of  picking  more 
cotton  a  day  than  30  to  50  men,  depending 
on  the  terrain.  With  similar  automatic 
equipment  cutting  a  wide  swath  through  the 
South  and  Southwest,  one  in  every  five  mi¬ 
grant  farmworkers  is,  in  effect,  permanently 
unemployed. 

Moreno,  slight  and  stooped,  his  face  the 
color  of  tanned  leather,  recalls  that  he  was 
once  assured  at  least  4  to  5  months’  work 
in  the  cottonflelds.  “Now,  maybe,  I  get  1 
month,”  he  adds.  “And  then  I  can  only  pick 
where  the  machines  can't  go,  in  the  mud, 
in  the  weeds,  where  the  crop  is  poor.’’ 

Still,  Moreno  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  He 
has  a  four-room  house  that  he  built  with 
makeshift  skills  and  makeshift  materials  on 
a  lot  that  he  bought  for  $200.  And  with 
pooled  earnings  of  about  $2,000  a  year,  he 
has  managed  to  keep  his  whole  family  to¬ 
gether. 

To  keep  his  family  together  over  the  next 
2  years,  however,  will  take  a  minor  miracle. 
Moreno  had  to  borrow  $346  from  the  Visalia 
finance  company  to  meet  emergency  medical 
payments  and  other  pressing  money  needs. 
Since  he  already  owed  $477,  he  was  forced  to 
mortgage  his  house,  its  furnishings,  and  his 
lot  for  a  total  of  $1,032,  including  $207  in 
carrying  charges.  Net  result:  he  must  pay 
$43  a  month  for  the  next  24  months,  a  fan¬ 
tastic  amount  for  a  migrant  farmworker. 

Mrs.  Florence  Almeida,  40,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  is  petite,  blond,  and  pretty.  If  she 
would  smile,  she  would  be  very  pretty,  but 
she  finds  little  to  smile  about  these  days. 
She  is  a  widow  with  three  children  and  she 
hasn’t  got  a  job. 

By  some  standards,  Mrs.  Almeida  is  well 
provided  for;  she  receives  $111  a  month  in 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  $75  a  month 
as  the  widow  of  a  veteran.  But  with  $48 
monthly  to  pay  on  her  1959  Plymouth  and 
the  expense  of  a  growing  family,  she  has  to 
work  to  live,  and  since  Christmas,  the  liv¬ 
ing  has  been  anything  but  easy. 

A  $1.75-an-hour  presser  in  a  garment  fac¬ 
tory,  she  was  furloughed  “temporarily”  just 
before  the  holiday;  called  back  early  this 
month,  she  was  furloughed  permanently 
after  a  week’s  work. 

At  times,  Mrs.  Almeida  seems  resigned  to 
it.  “I’m  not  a  worrier  by  nature  and  I 
accept  things,”  she  states  matter-of-factly. 
“I  think  about  leaving  New  Bedford,  but 
the  living  here  is  so  nice  and  I’m  settled.” 
In  the  next  breath,  however,  she  adds:  “But 
if  I  didn't  have  security  at  home,  I  don’t 
know  where  I’d  look  for  it.  I  don’t  know 
where  I’d  find  work.” 

Thomas  Pastellak  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  a 
handsome,  black-haired,  26-year-old  with 
the  cut  of  an  Ivy  Leaguer.  He  quit  school 
after  the  ninth  grade  to  help  support  his 
mother  (his  father  had  vanished) ;  nonethe¬ 
less,  he  is  an  articulate,  well-read  person. 
One  of  the  first  to  sign  up  for  an  electronics 
course  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  he  graduated  near  the  head  of 
his  class.  That  was  December  4,  and  he  still 
hasn’t  found  a  job. 

Pastellak  lives  in  a  depressed  area. 
Theoretically,  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  courses  are  designed  to  train 
men  for  existing  job  opportunities  within  the 
communities  in  which  the  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted.  Unfortunately,  in  their  effort  to 
rush  an  electronics  program  into  being, 
Scranton  school  officials  mlsgaged  the 


market.  Of  the  first  11  electronics  graduates 
only  2  have  found  employment  utiliz¬ 
ing  their  new-found  skills,  Dr.  Richard  F. 
McNichols,  superintendent  of  Scranton 
schools,  now  admits  that  in  Scranton,  a 
depressed  area  for  a  decade,  “the  job  poten¬ 
tial  just  isn’t  there.”  And  wherever  else 
Pastellak  has  gone  in  search  of  a  Job — in 
other  Pennsylvania  cities,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
in  New  York — the  jobs  available  in  elec¬ 
tronics  have  been  either  committed  to  local 
residents  or  demand  a  knowledge  and  train¬ 
ing  far  beyond  any  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program. 

To  Pastellak  the  problem  is  deeply  per¬ 
sonal  and  intimate.  He  wants  to  marry.  “I 
met  a  girl  here  in  Scranton  3  years  ago,”  he 
says,  "when  I  was  a  seaman  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  realized  then  that  it  was  no  life  for 
a  married  man.  I  gave  her  a  ring  in  1961  and 
came  home  to  stay.  I  haven’t  had  a  steady 
job  since.  We  were  supposed  to  have  been 
married  last  year,  but  how  can  you  get  mar¬ 
ried  without  a  job?” 

POVERTY  AMID  PLENTY 

By  Government  definition,  a  depressed 
area  like  Scranton  is  one  of  “substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment.”  By  statistical 
analysis,  it  is  one  where  unemployment  is  at 
least  6  percent  and  has  been  50  percent  high¬ 
er  than  the  national  average  for  3  of  the  4 
preceding  years,  or  75  percent  higher  for  2 
of  3  years,  or  twice  the  average  for  1  of  the  2 
preceding  years.  In  hard  fact,  a  depressed 
area  is  one  largely  impervious  to  the  benefits 
of  even  a  booming  economy;  it  is  a  running 
trough  of  poverty  in  the  sea  of  plenty.  And 
though  the  major  depressed  areas  are  in  the 
highly  industrialized  Northeast,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  far  from  isolated.  Last  week,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  18  “major”  depressed 
areas,  103  “smaller”  areas,  and  454  “very 
small”  areas — a  blight  that  stretches  from 
Alabama  to  Washington,  from  New  York  to 
California. 

A  depressed  area,  what’s  more,  gets  caught 
in  a  vicious  circle.  As  unemployment  rises, 
savings  dip,  retail  sales  fall,  new  industry 
tends  to  shy  away,  and  there  are  still  fewer 
jobs.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  grim,  gray 
hopelessness  for  people  like  Pastellak — peo¬ 
ple  that  America's  $500  billion-plus  economy 
may  have  left  behind. 

Foremost  sufferer  of  this  economic  dis¬ 
aster  is  unquestionably  the  Nation’s  “coal- 
bin” — the  anthracite-bituminous  mining  re¬ 
gion  that  starts  near  Scranton  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachians  of  Pennsylvania,  generally  follows 
the  mountain  range  down  through  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  and  picks 
up  again  in  the  Central  States  mining  region 
of  southern  Illinois.  The  culprit  is  “mech¬ 
anization,”  and  one  of  its  victims  is  Ellis 
Grigsby.  In  1950,  it  took  415,582  miners  to 
extract  516  million  tons  of  coal  from  the 
earth;  in  1962,  working  with  giant  bits, 
automatic  coal-loaders,  and  automatic  tip¬ 
ples,  a  mere  136,500  miners  extracted  243 
million  tons  of  coal.  After  a  recent  visit  to 
the  area  around  Welch,  Davy,  and  Gary 
W  Va.,  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  commented:’ 
If  you  could  take  every  American  through 
(such  depressed  communities  as  these)  just 
for  5  minutes,  we  wouldn’t  have  to  worry 
about  fiscal  or  economic  policies,  because  it 
would  arouse  a  feeling,  a  realization,  that 
something  has  to  be  done  and  done  fast  ” 

A  longtime  resident  of  the  job-blighted 
West  Virginia  area  recently  added  a  touching 
postscript.  She  said:  “Why  like  I  told  I 
friend  of  mine,  we  feel  just  like  we  are  all 
alone  on  a  lonely  island  here.” 

For  the  young,  the  resolute,  and  the  strong, 
there  is  only  one  solution:  migration.  From 
the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky,  some 
500,000  persons  have  moved  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  same  pattern  holds  true  in  the 
dying  Mesabi  Iron  Range  of  Minnesota, 
where  nearly  one  in  every  five  workers  is 
unemployed  and  young  people  are  very 
scarce.  And  in  the  Deep  South,  save  for 


Florida  (which  led  the  Nation  in  growth) , 
emigration  during  the  1950-60  period  drained 
millions  of  people  from  the  land,  most  of 
them  Negroes  heading  for  the  industrialized 
North.  Of  those  left  behind,  many  can  be 
found  in  clusters  any  morning  of  the  week 
along  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Atlanta  and 
virtually  any  city  in  the  South,  waiting  and 
hoping  that  someone  will  hire  them  for  a 
day’s  work. 

Fearful  of  a  7-percent  unemployment  rate 
by  1967  if  present  trends  persist,  the  admin¬ 
istration  feels  it  can  no  longer  wait.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  made  that  clear  in  his  man¬ 
power  report  to  Congress  early  this  month: 
“Greater  employment  opportunities,  and  a 
work  force  ever  more  capable  of  making  use 
of  such  opportunities — these  are  among  the 
foremost  domestic  needs  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  meet  them.  Ours  is  a  rich  Nation,  but 
not  inexhaustibly  so.”  The  President’s 
formula : 

Tax  reductions  and  reforms  designed  to 
“generate  larger  markets,  additional  invest¬ 
ment,  and  more  job  opportunities.” 

A  Youth  Employment  Act  for  “stimulating 
and  tapping  the  potential  of  unemployed 
youngsters.” 

Expansion  of  educational  opportunities  for 
all  citizens. 

Strengthening  of  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  system. 

Extended  minimum-wage  protection  for 
workers  not  now  covered. 

But  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  long- 
range  remedies,  some  of  which  may  never 
clear  Congress — certainly  not  without  major 
revisions  and  changes.  For  the  moment 
then,  the  main  hope  of  the  long-term  un¬ 
employed,  the  depressed  areas,  and  the  dor¬ 
mant  regions  of  the  land,  lies  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  s  $900  million  public  works  program 
and  $435  million  retraining  program,  admin¬ 
istered  through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1960  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  last  year. 

One  day  early  this  month,  to  dramatize 
the  Government’s  helping  hand,  Mrs.  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  turned  over  a  ladylike  spade¬ 
ful  of  mud  at  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for 
a  new  $69,000  library  in  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 
The  construction  eventually  will  benefit  hun¬ 
dreds  of  townspeople.  And  $15  million  worth 
of  other  make-work  projects  are  under  way 
in  West  Virginia. 

Public  works  are  at  best  a  partial  solution 
to  unemployment,  and  to  some  communities 
may  be  no  help  at  all.  The  mayor  of  Welch 
W.  Va.,  is  not  enthusiastic  about  a  proposed 
multimillion-dollar  Federal-State-local  sewer 
project.  He  wonders  whether  Welch  can  af¬ 
ford  its  share  of  the  expenses,  which  may 
run  to  50  percent,  and  he  doubts  there  are 
enough  local  skilled  workers  for  the  job; 
thus  most  of  the  money  might  go  to  out  of 
towners. 

Of  more  hope  to  the  onetime  hopeless 
are  the  Federal  programs  to  train  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  primarily  in  woodworking,  metal¬ 
working,  hospital,  stenographic,  and  clerical 
skills.  (Students  are  paid  modest  salaries 
approximately  equal  to  local  unemployment 
benefits.)  In  Connecticut,  for  example,  some 
90  percent  of  those  who  have  completed  such 
training  programs  have  been  placed  in  well¬ 
paying  jobs  in  their  new  skills.  Even  in  West 
Virginia,  where  the  job  potential  is  probably 
as  low  as  anywhere  in  the  Nation,  635  of  the 
1,027  people  who  have  completed  retraining 
courses  found  steady  employment — a  61  8 
percent  average. 

The  transformation  in  those  who  have  been 
placed  in  new  jobs  is  remarkable.  Russell 
Smarr  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  at  40  aged 
far  beyond  his  years,  used  to  earn  $25.96  a 
day  in  the  mines,  plus  overtime.  Two  years 
of  unemployment,  however,  brought  him  to 
a  machineshop  course  in  Belle,  W.  Va.,  and 
he  got  a  job  as  a  machinist  last  year  in  a 
nearby  FMC  Corp.  plant.  He  started  at  $2.08 
an  hour,  now  earns  $2.43  an  hour.  Inter- 
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viewed  on  the  job,  he  smiled  at  a  question 
that  to  him  was  ridiculous  and  wiped  a  greasy 
hand  across  his  cheek.  “I’m  not  making  what 
I  made  in  the  mines,”  he  said,  “but  I’d  never 
go  back.  I’ve  got  a  trade  now — and  I  think 
this  training  business  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that’s  ever  happened  around  here.” 

Joe  Schley,  24,  of  Milwaukee,  his  wife  8 
months  pregnant,  earns  $80  a  week  as  a 
welder.  The  Army  veteran  says:  “We  were 
really  worried  about  having  enough  money 
for  the  baby,  but  everything  is  going  to  be 
all  right.” 

Equally  important,  morale  perks  up  even 
before  a  student  graduates  into  a  job.  The 
appreciation  of  wiry,  blue-eyed  Pat  Parsons, 
37,  unemployed  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
unemployable  before  he  enrolled  in  a  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.,  class  for  welders  last  fall,  typi¬ 
fies  the  spirit.  Parsons  and  his  wife  will 
have  to  scrimp  a  full  year  while  he  completes 
the  course;  and  yet  he  says:  “It’s  hard  as 
hell,  but  I  don’t  have  any  regrets.  I’m 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  I  know  I’m  going  to  make  it  when  I  get 
out.” 

NEW  SKILLS  NEEDED 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  Nation’s  leading 
businessmen — men  like  Henry  Ford  II  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Roger  Blough  of  United 
State  Steel,  and  Ralph  J.  Cordiner  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric — are  convinced  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  process,  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  job 
is  the  only  logical  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  workers  displaced  by  automation  and  other 
forms  of  technological  progress.  Only 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  needed  skills 
for  the  future,  they  maintain,  can  workmen 
hope  to  find  fulfillment  in  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  automatic  machines  and 
computers  that  can  turn  out  a  finished 
engine  block  every  45  seconds;  that  can  roll 
a  19-ton  bar  of  steel  into  a  sheet  of  steel 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  with  no  human 
help  at  all;  that  can  store  millions  of  bits 
of  information  and  deliver  in  an  hour  a  de¬ 
sign  for  a  new  plant  that  a  platoon  of  archi¬ 
tects  couldn’t  match  in  a  year. 

Most  businessmen  agree  with  Ford,  Blough, 
and  Cordiner,  that  whatever  the  short-run 
pains  of  automation,  the  Nation  will  benefit 
in  the  long  run. 

Ford,  a  member  of  President  Kennedy’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy,  has  said:  “The  factual  evidence 
strongly  indicates  that  while  automation 
displaces  some  individuals  from  jobs  they 
have  held,  its  overall  effect  is  to  increase 
income  and  expand  job  opportunities.” 

Blough  has  said :  “The  obstructionists  may 
delay  the  installation  of  new  machinery  or 
slow  down  the  introduction  of  new  methods, 
but  man’s  search  for  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things  will  sweep  by  them — if  not 
in  this  country,  then  in  a  competitive  one — 
if  not  today,  then  tomorrow.” 

Cordiner  has  said:  “It  must  be  emphasized 
and  reemphasized  that  the  fate  of  thousands 
of  American  business  firms  and  millions  of 
jobs  depends  on  this  Nation’s  ability  to 
*  *  *  eliminate  artificial  restrictions  on 
output.” 

On  at  least  one  aspect  of  this  argument, 
there  is  general  agreement:  U.S.  industry 
must  continue  to  automate,  must  continue 
to  reduce  costs,  if  U.S.  goods  are  to  continue 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace.  Faced 
with  the  resurgence  of  the  new  and  rebuilt 
industrial  might  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  U.S.  industry  now  finds  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  its  equipment  ob¬ 
solete. 

But  there  are  those  in  labor — and  a  few  in 
management,  too — who  believe  that  auto¬ 
mation  is  so  different  in  degree  from  the  first 
industrial  revolution  that  it  is  different  in 
kind;  that  it  poses  unique  problems  which 
defy  conventional  solutions. 

The  evidence  they  present  of  workers  dis¬ 
placed  largely  through  automation  is  almost 
overwhelming.  In  1953,  917,000  autoworkers 


turned  out  7.3  million  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses;  in  1963,  723,000  workers  produced  8.3 
million  vehicles.  In  1956,  1.1  million  con¬ 
struction  workers  completed  $62.8  billion 
worth  of  work  (ificluding  repairs)  on  houses, 
office  buildings,  roads,  and  the  like;  by  last 
year,  the  industry  had  grown  to  a  record  $83 
billion  size,  but  its  work  force  had  dwindled 
to  831,000. 

ONE  CAN  SATISFY  SIX 

The  decline  is  repeated  in  industry  after 
industry.  Indeed,  today,  through  automa¬ 
tion,  one  American  workman  can  produce 
enough  food  and  manufactured  goods  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all  his  own  needs  and  those  of  six  fellow 
Americans,  with  plenty  left  over  for  export. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  United 
States,  according  to  Government  figures,  has 
become  a  nation  with  less  than  50  percent 
of  its  nonfarm  workers  in  goods-producing 
(versus  service)  industries.  The  precise  fig¬ 
ure,  42  percent. 

Against  this  backdrop,  retraining  so  far  of¬ 
fers  some  consolation,  but  not  a  lot.  For  all 
the  cost  and  energy  expended  (an  average  of 
$1,200  and  22  weeks  on  each  trainee),  the 
Federal  program  is  expected  to  train,  at  best, 
only  about  400,000  persons  in  new  jobs  over 
the  next  3  years.  In  and  of  itself,  it  can 
make  no  more  than  a  dent  in  the  overall  un¬ 
employment  problem. 

Lacking  a  sudden  resurgence  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  extra  push  to  alleviate  joblessness, 
says  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines,  must  come 
from  a  new  sense  of  sociological  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  industry  in  general.  He 
says:  “A  company  must  be  prepared  to  make 
a  commitment  to  internal  education  and  re¬ 
training  which  increases  in  geometric  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  technological  change  the  com¬ 
pany  is  going  through  *  *  *  [the  Federal  re¬ 
training  program]  in  no  way  relieves  corpo¬ 
rations  of  the  responsibilities  they  bear  for 
the  retraining  of  their  own  people.” 

Watson,  furthermore,  practices  his  preach¬ 
ment.  To  retrain  its  own  employees  and 
those  of  its  customers,  IBM  spends  roughly 
$45  million  a  year  on  education — more  than 
all  but  a  few  of  the  Nation’s  largest  univer¬ 
sities. 

According  to  labor,  however,  the  extra 
push  must  come  from  a  shorter  workweek. 
“The  35-hour  workweek  demand,”  says  Wal¬ 
ter  Reuther,  firebrand  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  “is  an  act  of  sheer 
frustration  on  labor’s  part.  When  society 
isn’t  dealing  with  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem,  the  labor  movement  has  to  fight  nega¬ 
tively  for  a  short  workweek.” 

David  J.  McDonald,  silver-haired  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers,  puts  it  another 
way:  “There  have  been  predictions  that 
eventually  there  will  be  18  million  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States.  If  there  ever 
were,  it  would  touch  off  an  internal  political 
explosion  that  could  only  end  in  galloping 
socialism.  *  *  *  I  would  like  to  see  a  32-hour 
week  in  the  steel  industry,  but  I  know  it 
would  cost  a  helluva  lot  of  money,  so  we’ve 
got  to  try  other  ways.”  One  other  way,  an 
extended  vacation  plan,  which  the  Steel¬ 
workers  have  already  won  in  the  can  indus¬ 
try  and  hope  to  press  on  the  steel  industry 
this  spring.  Under  the  plan,  an  employee  is 
entitled  to  a  3-month  vacation  after  15  years’ 
service.  McDonald  feels  such  a  plan  would 
create  32,000  new  jobs  in  the  steel  industry. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  who 
must  carry  the  ball  for  the  35-hour  work¬ 
week,  states  his  case  rhetorically.  “Can  the 
capitalistic  system  survive,”  he  asks,  “when 
unemployment  in  10  years  has  risen  to  a  level 
that  seems  almost  permanently  above  5  per¬ 
cent  and  right  now  more  than  6  percent? 
Can  we  survive  and  still  be  leaders  of  the 
free  world?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  there  is  more 
smoke  than  fire  in  the  drive  for  a  35-hour 
workweek.  Although  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  approved  a  $1.5  million  drive  for  the 
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shorter  workweek  last  month,  no  money  has 
yet  been  budgeted  for  the  campaign — which, 
more  than  anything  else,  will  be  a  spur  with 
which  to  dig  the  administration. 

SIREN  SONG 

As  yet  there  has  been  only  a  handful  of 
labor  contracts  attacking  automation-caused 
unemployment.  Among  the  more  promi¬ 
nent:  those  won  by  the  New  York  electri¬ 
cians,  the  west  coast  dockworkers,  and  the 
Kaiser  steelworkers. 

The  first  was  negligible  in  itself — it  in¬ 
volved  only  7,000  men  working  under  peculiar 
conditions.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  electricians’  25-hour  week  was  a 
siren  song  to  millions  of  workers  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  unemployed  throughout  the  land. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  mechanization  and 
modernization  plan  solves  for  the  longshore¬ 
men,  or  so  they  believe,  the  problems  of  auto¬ 
mation.  In  return  for  the  payment  of  $29 
million  into  a  union-controlled  fund  by  July 
1,  1966,  the  longshoremen  have  agreed  to  un¬ 
limited  installation  of  automated  loading  and 
unloading  equipment.  The  money  is  used  to 
finance  an  early  retirement  program  and  to 
guarantee  the  longshoremen  that  they  will 
get  paid  even  when  they  don’t  have  work. 
But  Harry  Bridges,  freewheeling  west  coast 
dock  boss,  admits:  “I  know  this  pact  of  ours 
is  just  as  good  for  my  members  and  the 
maritime  industry  as  it  might  prove  bad  for 
other  industries.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is  nar¬ 
row  and  selfish.  Automation  is  a  national 
social  problem.  We  can  only  take  care  of 
ourselves.” 

This  Kaiser  plan  is  still  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  revolutionary  in  concept.  Under  the 
agreement,  put  into  effect  March  1,  Kaiser 
workers  themselves  will  receive  directly  one- 
third  of  all  savings  made  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  steel.  At  the  same  time,  displaced 
workers  will  be  retrained  and  relocated,  if 
possible,  with  a  guarantee  that  their  wages 
will  not  be  reduced.  Will  it  work?  Nobody 
knows. 

Labor  itself  recognizes  that  automation 
is  inevitable  and  may  be  ultimately  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  that  it  may  even  lead  to  new  and 
better  jobs  by  introducing  products  and 
services  that  do  not  now  exist.  But  can 
anyone,  in  labor,  management,  or  govern¬ 
ment,  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
there  will  be  enough  jobs  for  all? 

The  Labor  Department  has  tried  to  project 
the  Nation’s  labor  outlook  in  its  recent  report 
to  Congress  on  manpower  requirements, 
resources.,  utilization,  and  training — surely 
the  most  comprehensive  set  of  employment 
projections  ever  put  together  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency — and  the  outlook  is  bright. 
Despite  the  slashes  of  automation,  the  offi¬ 
cial  projection  predicts  an  increase  in  total 
blue-collar  employment  from  the  20.4  million 
of  1960  to  24  million  by  1970.  In  the  service 
industries,  the  Labor  Department  expects  an 
increase  from  7.4  million  to  10.2  million 
workers.  Best  of  all  is  a  projected  increase 
of  8.7  million  jobs  in  the  professions,  in 
office  employment,  in  sales,  and  in  other 
forms  of  white-collar  work.  Only  agricul¬ 
tural  employment  is  expected  to  decline — 
from  5.4  million  workers  in  1960  to  4.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1970. 

Where  will  the  jobs  be?  The  fastest  de¬ 
veloping  State  in  the  Union,  say  the  proj¬ 
ections,  will  be  Florida,  where  there  will  be 
1  million  more  jobs  than  in  1960,  a  67-percent 
increase;  in  total  employment,  however, 
California  will  top  the  Nation  with  a  crack¬ 
ling  10  million  jobs  in  all. 

What  industries  offer  jobseekers  the  most 
potential?  Construction  will  head  the  pack, 
according  to  the  projections;  dollar  volume 
will  soar  57  percent  above  the  1960  level  pro¬ 
viding  employment  for  35  percent  more 
workingmen. 

What  specific  jobs  offer  the  most  chance 
for  advancement?  The  need  for  professional 
and  technical  people,  say  the  projections, 
will  increase  at  a  rate  of  43  percent,  double 
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the  national  average;  business  In  general  will 
need  no  fewer  than  1.5  million  more 
managers. 

Theoretically,  there  may  be  jobs  aplenty 
to  accommodate  the  expected  13  million 
increase  in  the  work  force.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  catch:  the  projections  are  predi¬ 
cated  on  an  increase  of  50  percent  in  the 
gross  national  product  over  the  decade,  or 
more  than  4  percent  per  annum — a  rate  of 
growth  which  the  Nation  has  yet  to  achieve. 

Increasingly,  therefore,  the  question  is 
asked:  can  the  Nation  ever  achieve  anything 
approaching  full  employment,  short  of  a 
national  emergency? 

Many  businessmen  and  more  labor  leaders 
than  will  admit  it  are  convinced  the  answer 
is  no.  Still  sotto  voce,  but  audible  none¬ 
theless,  the  grumblings  grow  that  the  Na¬ 
tion  must  eventually  learn  to  live  with  6  to 
7  percent  unemployment.  To  Walter  Heller, 
the  President’s  chief  economic  adviser,  this 
is  a  counsel  of  despair;  current  unemploy¬ 
ment  dramatizes  “the  problem  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  at  which  tax  reduction  is  aimed — under¬ 
utilization  (of  the  Nation’s  production  fa¬ 
cilities)  .” 

Some  of  the  Nation’s  top  economists  and 
educators  agree.  MIT’s  Paul  Samuelson  as¬ 
serts:  “The  hard  core  of  the  unemployment 
problem  is  like  ice,  not  like  iron.  It  can  be 
melted  away  gradually.  A  tax  reduction  with 
a  deficit  is  the  biggest  thing  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  that’s  available  to  an  enterprise  system 
like  ours.”  One  loud  dissenting  voice:  that 
of  Leon  Keyserling,  one-time  economic  ad¬ 
viser  to  President  Truman.  He  calls  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  economic  program  “a  pygmy 
sent  out  to  do  a  giant’s  work.”  The  tax 
proposal,  Keyserling  says,  is  “so  watered 
down,  so  cumbersome,  that  everyone’s  against 
it.  *  *  *  We  need  some  kind  of  tax  bill,  but 
not  this.”  Keyserling  favors  huge  public 
spending  for  housing,  transportation,  edu¬ 
cation. 

OLD  FOE 

To  the  men  who  deal  with  unemployment 
in  harsh  realities,  however,  there  are  no  pat 
solutions.  One  of  these  men  is  the  newly 
elected  Republican  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  William  Scranton.  His  State  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  recession  that  has  lasted  more 
than  a  decade.  Moreover,  Pennsylvania  alone 
ranks  among  the  three  top  States  in  each  of 
the  worst  categories  of  unemployment;  in 
1962,  unemployment  totaled  367,000  and  the 
rate  of  Joblessness  was  7.9  percent. 

Scranton  is  not  unacquainted  with  un¬ 
employment.  In  his  native  Scranton  (his 
forbears  founded  the  city),  he  was  extremely 
active  in  enticing  new  industry  into  the  area 
and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  two  civic 
corporations  that  breathed  new  life  into  the 
dying  city.  In  one  campaign  for  public  do¬ 
nations  to  finance  an  industry  hunt,  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion  was  raised  with  the  slogan:  “What  would 
you  pay  to  get  a  brother-in-law  off  your 
neck?”  Although  Scranton  is  still  a  de¬ 
pressed  area  because  of  the  continuing  de¬ 
cline  in  anthracite  coal  mining — such  proj¬ 
ects  have  provided  more  than  10,000  new  jobs. 

Accordingly,  Governor  Scranton  proposed 
this  month  a  15-point  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  legislative  program  designed  to  guar¬ 
antee  “the  very  survival  of  Pennsylvania  as 
we  now  know  her.”  Among  his  major  pro¬ 
posals  : 

Increased  funds  for  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Authority. 

Establishment  of  a  Council  of  Science  and 
Technology  designed  to  attract  top  technical 
talent  to  the  State. 

Organization  of  a  Committee  of  100,000 
Persons,  operating  under  a  50-member  steer¬ 
ing  committee,  to  plug  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  throughout  the  Nation. 

If  nothing  else,  Scranton  has  sold  himself 
on  the  plan.  His  lean,  boyish  face  intensely 
serious,  he  said  recently:  “This  problem  has 
been  50  years  abuilding.  We  can’t  solve  it 
overnight.  Of  necessity,  it  will  involve  a 


certain  pinpointing  job.”  Then,  his  face 
breaking  into  a  smile  for  the  first  time  in  an 
hour-long  interview,  he  said :  “A  lot  depends 
on  the  national  economy,  and  yet  I  am  as- 
toundingly  optimistic.  We’ve  got  every¬ 
thing  we  need  in  this  State — location,  water, 
natural  resources — everything.” 

On  the  national  level.  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz  is  equally  determined,  equally  cog¬ 
nizant  of  America’s  assets,  yet  far  more  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  on  the  subject  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  His  final  summation:  “Every 
little  piece  of  this  problem  we  can  tackle,  if 
put  together  with  another,  will  make  a  hell 
of  a  dent  in  the  problem.”  Solving  the  un¬ 
employment  problem,  he  adds — and  here  he 
grinds  the  words  out — "will  be  the  test  of 
our  meaning  as  a  nation." 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  these  problems  will 
someday  be  solved,”  President  Kennedy  said 
in  Chicago  last  week.  "The  question  is: 
Will  they  be  solved  in  ways  that  impoverish 
us — with  restrictions  on  the  workweek,  or  on 
efficiency,  or  on  competition?  Or  will  they 
be  solved  in  ways  which  enrich  us — by  ex¬ 
panding  our  economy  and  putting  all  hands 
to  work?  The  choice  is  up  to  us  all.” 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21,  1963] 
Education  Not  Meeting  Job  Needs 
(By  Susanna  McBee) 

American  education  is  failing  to  pass  one 
of  its  most  important  tests:  training  enough 
people  to  meet  the  Nation’s  future  employ¬ 
ment  needs. 

Education  never  has  achieved  the  goal  of 
placing  the  most  qualified  people  in  the  right 
jobs — right  for  them  and  for  the  country — 
and  it  probably  never  will. 

The  fault  lies  not  just  with  the  educational 
system  but  with  the  facts  of  life  in  a  free 
society.  Some  men  get  engineering  degrees 
and  become  high-salaried  business  adminis¬ 
trators;  some  women  prepare  to  teach  and 
get  married  instead. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  not  so  important 
to  be  trained  specifically  for  certain  jobs; 
today  it  is.  >“ 

With  what  educators  call  the  “knowledge 
explosion”  (the  world’s  store  of  knowledge 
is  doubling  every  10  or  15  years) ,  there  is  an 
increasing  need  for  more  people  to  perform 
more  tasks  produced  by  more  new  knowledge. 
“This  has  become  such  a  big  problem  that  it 
isn’t  really  being  faced,”  says  one  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education’s  strongest  critics.  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  father  of  the  nuclear 
submarine. 

“No  country  has  ever  had  an  educational 
system  adequate  to  its  needs,”  Rickover  said. 
“That’s  inherently  impossible  because  of  the 
vast  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  learn 
and  change  society.  But  the  issue  really  is, 
are  we  doing  all  we  should  to  provide  the 
people  for  the  kind  of  society  we  will  have  in 
the  next  decade?” 

He  and  some  others  answer  this  question 
with  a  loud,  impassioned  “No.”  With  notable 
exceptions,  however,  not  many  people  seem 
concerned. 

One  who  is  concerned  is  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  who  told  a  House  Educa¬ 
tion  subcommittee  last  month  that  there  is 
no  future  in  America  for  the  unskilled  la¬ 
borer. 

Noting  that  the  economy  used  to  have  a 
“shock  absorber”  mechanism  permitting  it  to 
make  use  of  millions  of  unskilled  workers, 
Wirtz  said  machines  are  removing  the  shock 
absorber.  The  problem  of  older  unskilled 
workers  losing  their  jobs  to  machines  will 
get  worse  between  now  and  1970,  he  said, 
as  26  million  young  people  enter  the  labor 
market — “a  far  greater  number  than  the 
country  has  ever  had  to  educate,  train  and 
absorb  into  employment  in  any  comparable 
length  of  time.” 

As  Wirtz  pointed  out,  the  employment 
problem  is  twofold:  technology  i8  changing 
the  job  growth  pattern,  and  the  postwar 
baby  boom  is  adding  an  unprecedented  sup¬ 


ply  of  manpower  to  the  labor  force  this 
decade. 

One  difficulty  is  that  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  many  people  will  be  needed  in  various 
vocations  by  1970.  Rough  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  based  on  as¬ 
sumptions  which  are  themselves  uncertain. 

It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that  there  will 
be  no  major  war,  that  business  productivity 
will  be  high,  that  unemployment  will  be 
below  the  present  5.6  percent  rate,  that 
current  labor  force  trends  will  continue  with¬ 
out  abrupt  change,  that  college  enrollment 
will  double  and  “that  the  trend  toward  high¬ 
er  levels  of  education  will  not  be  stifled  by 
lack  of  school  facilities  or  staff  or  of  needed 
aid  to  students.” 

With  all  these  “ifs”  in  mind,  the  Bureau 
predicts  that  over  this  decade  the  labor 
force,  about  67  million  in  1960  and  going  up 
21  percent  to  more  than  80  million  in  1970, 
will  include : 

A  remarkable  43-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  and  technical  work¬ 
ers — from  7.5  million  to  10.7  million,  or  13.3 
percent  of  the  1970  labor  force. 

A  34-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
service  workers,  such  as  nurses,  waiters, 
cleaners,  to  total  nearly  14  percent  of  the 
work  force.  Growth  percentages  in  other 
categories  are  clerical,  31;  sales,  23;  mana¬ 
gerial,  21;  craftsmen  and  foremen,  20,  and 
semiskilled,  13.  The  semiskilled  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  largest  group  in  the  labor 
force — 16.9  percent  in  1970  compared  with 
18  percent  in  1960. 

A  static  number,  3.7  million,  of  unskilled 
industrial  laborers,  who  will  drop  from  5.5 
to  4.6  percent  of  the  work  force. 

A  22-percent  reduction  in  the  farmworker 
population,  dropping  from  8  to  5.3  percent 
of  the  labor  force. 

Given  the  uncertain  profile  of  the  Nation’s 
1970  employment,  the  next  question — one 
with  an  even  more  uncertain  answer — is: 
How  many  trained  people  will  American  edu¬ 
cation  (public,  private,  vocational,  and  gen¬ 
eral  schools  and  apprenticeship  programs) 
supply?  A  few  examples  will  demonstrate 
the  problems. 

Labor  Department  studies  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  decade  5.5  million  new  professional 
and  technical  workers  may  be  needed  to  fill 
new  jobs  and  replace  those  leaving  others. 
However,  only  3.7  million  college  graduates 
are  expected  to  enter  these  fields  by  1970. 

New  engineers  required  by  1970  could  total 
about  700,000  to  provide  the  projected  1.4 
million  employees  in  this  field.  But  unless 
drastic  steps  are  taken,  new  engineering 
entrants  will  be  only  450,000,  including  those 
transferring  into  engineering  from  other 
fields  and  those  without  degrees  who  are 
upgraded  into  the  profession. 

Scientists,  who  numbered  313,400  in  1960, 
should  total  548,000  by  1970,  according  to  a 
1961  study.  To  meet  the  projected  average 
annual  demand  for  25,000  new  scientists  to 
fill  new  jobs  and  to  replace  losses,  83,000 
persons  with  science  degrees  should  be 
graduated  each  year.  About  80,000  will  be, 
but  this  near  balance  may  not  bridge  a  great 
gap  between  supply  and  demand  in  certain 
specialties. 

Teachers  required  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  should  number  about  2.2 
million,  and  nearly  2.1  million  (newly 
graduated  and  those  reentering  the  field) 
will  be  supplied.  The  deficit  over  the 
decade  will  be  84,000. 

About  225,000  new  electricians  will  be 
needed  to  meet  growth  and  replacement  re¬ 
quirements  by  1970.  Apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams  will  supply  only  31  percent,  or  70,000. 

For  tool  and  diemakers,  85,000  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  growth  and  replacement  de¬ 
mands,  and  apprenticeship  programs  will 
supply  45  percent,  or  38,000. 

These  projections  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  nearly  70  percent  of  American 
young  people  were  high  school  graduates 
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last  year  and  that  more  than  72  percent 
will  be  by  1970.  Now  about  18  percent  are 
completing  college,  and  20  percent  will  do  so 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

What  happens  when  education  does  not 
supply  the  manpower  demand  is  simply  that 
people  without  all  the  qualifications  get  the 
jobs.  Teachers  are  hired  on  a  temporary 
basis;  nondegree  holders  become  engineers; 
electricians  learn  their  trade  on  the  job. 

“The  saving  thing  is  that  people  are 
adaptable,  and  industry  is  willing  to  be  flex¬ 
ible,”  says  Assistant  Commissioner  Harold 
Goldstein  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

But,  as  he  noted  in  a  recent  speech,  “the 
implications  are  clear  that  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  level  of  the  work  force  will  have  to 
increase  and  (that)  there  will  be  fewer  jobs 
open  to  people  without  at  least  a  high  school 
education.” 

Goldstein  sees  a  danger  in  the  possibility 
that  with  one  of  four  boys  getting  college 
degrees,  "we  may  starve  our  skilled  trades  of 
the  bright  people  they  need”  since  most 
college  men  avoid  this  field. 

Growing  attacks  have  been  directed  at 
vocational  training  programs  in  public 
schools,  and  recently  81  percent  of  the  school 
administrators  responding  to  a  survey  by  the 
Nation’s  Schools  magazine  said  such  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  improved  and  updated.  Most 
criticism  centers  on  the  emphasis  on  agri¬ 
culture  in  many  programs  and  on  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  pace  with  the  country’s  tech¬ 
nological  development. 

Ward  Beard,  consultant  in  the  vocational 
division  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  says 
additional  funds  can  solve  most  of  these 
problems. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel 
says  that  “we’ll  be  shooting  ahead  of  the  1970 
employment  target”  if  Congress  passes  the 
administration’s  proposed  reform  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  aid  for  technical  institutes, 
and  plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation.  “Vocational  programs  should  stress 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  has  the  widest 
application — math,  science,  and  language,” 
he  added.  Keppel  also  advocates  more  re¬ 
training  for  people  on  the  job  or  those  who 
must  change  jobs. 

Other  serious  problems  which  the  Nation 
is  just  beginning  to  attack  are  school  drop¬ 
outs  (about  one  third  of  the  young  people 
entering  the  work  force  lack  a  high  school 
education)  and  Job  discrimination  against 
Negroes. 

The  problems  of  both  groups,  who  often 
are  the  same  people,  overlap — both  lack  the 
training  for  any  but  the  most  menial  jobs. 
Most  educated  Negroes  face  additional  diffi¬ 
culties  of  either  inferior  quality  of  schooling 
in  segregated  institutions  or  rebuffs  in  many 
trades  and  white-collar  jobs  despite  their 
good  education. 

When  the  Nation’s  educational  mechanism 
cannot  keep  up  with  employment  demands, 
obviously  the  economy  does  not  fall.  But  as 
Goldstein  observed,  “There  will  be  more 
stresses,  more  pressures.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  the  adaptability  of  our  people 
can  alleviate  the  pressure.  But  then  we 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  count  on  it.” 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
June  24,  1963] 

The  Unemployment  Problem — Statistics  on 

Jobless  Fail  To  Mirror  Nation’s  Economic 

Health  Accurately 

(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

A  drastic  overhauling  is  needed  in  the 
Nation’s  thinking  about  unemployment. 

Since  early  April  this  reporter  has  been 
conducting  an  intensive  Interviewing  survey 
of  jobless  workers  in  23  different  cities. 

One  main  purpose  has  been  to  try  to  solve 
the  mystifying  puzzle  of  why  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  in  the  country  remains  so  high — 
5.9  percent  of  the  labor  force  by  the  latest 
official  count — in  the  face  of  record  highs  in 


production,  employment  and  consumer 
spending. 

I  also  have  been  hunting  for  answers  to 
five  questions  left  unanswered  by  official 
Government  reports : 

Just  what  is  the  cause  of  each  person’s 
unemployment? 

How  many  of  the  unemployed  have  jobs 
to  go  back  to? 

How  much  actual  looking  around  for  work 
is  done? 

Are  the  unemployment  statistics  reliable? 

How  do  the  jobless  manage  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families? 

Three  conclusions  stand  out: 

1.  The  unemployment  statistics  are  no 
longer  a  valid  or  accurate  indicator  of  the 
health  of  the  economy. 

2.  The  identical  label  "unemployment”  is 
applied  to  so  many  different  situations  that 
the  statistics  themselves  create  quite  mis¬ 
leading  pictures  of  both  the  extent  of  the 
jobless  and  the  human  hardship  involved. 

3.  The  nature  of  unemployment  has 
changed  enormously  since  the  Depression  of 
the  1930s  and  even  since  the  recession  of 
1958. 

Unless  these  changes  are  recognized  and 
understood,  efforts  to  overcome  unemploy¬ 
ment  may  only  make  matters  worse. 

In  my  survey,  more  than  350  case  histories 
of  men  and  women  out  of  work  were  put 
together.  Of  this  number,  nearly  6  of  10  did 
not  constitute  any  real  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  they  felt,  “I’ll  be  back  working 
soon.” 

seasonal  workers 

Roughly  35  percent  of  those  interviewed 
were  either  construction  workers,  who  had 
finished  one  project  and  were  waiting  for 
another,  or  seasonal  layoffs  with  jobs  to  go 
back  to  soon. 

Another  25  percent  had  left  former  jobs 
for  assorted  personal  reasons. 

Retired  persons  were  looking  for  only  part- 
time  work. 

Others,  like  a  chemist  in  Cleveland,  ex¬ 
plained,  “I  can  get  a  job  any  time.  My  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  find  a  good  one.” 

little  acute  hardship  - 

Except  in  depressed  areas,  I  found  little 
acute  hardship.  Nearly  10  percent  of  those 
interviewed  said  they  could  get  jobs  that 
paid  less  than  they  wanted 

Among  unemployed  married  persons, 
roughly  40  percent  had  a  husband  or  wife 
working. 

By  contrast,  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  12 
percent  of  the  work  force  was  jobless,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  persons  interviewed  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  unemployment  benefits  and 
were  living  on  relief  or  jobs  like  apple  pick¬ 
ing  or  other  farm  chores. 

In  five  other  cities,  unemployed  workers 
remarked,  for  instance.  “We’ve  just  had  a 
baby  and  that  makes  things  rough.” 

Among  all  the  unemployed  interviewed, 
every  seventh  person  had  run  through  his 
savings  and  been  forced  into  debt  since  los¬ 
ing  his  job. 

NOT  DUE  TO  SLUMP 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
I  was  surprised  how  few  of  the  unemployed — 
one  in  six  interviewed — had  been  laid  off 
because  of  a  slump  in  business.  During  the 
1960-61  recession,  in  many  of  the  same  cities, 
nearly  half  the  unemployed  workers  I  talked 
with  had  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  econ¬ 
omy’s  decline. 

Today’s  showing  can  be  credited  in  part 
to  the  upsurge  in  auto  and  steel  employment 
in  recent  months. 

But  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  current  unemployment  is  not  found 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  Nation’s  economic 
life. 

TWO  SEPARATE  ECONOMIES 

The  present  high  unemployment  rate 
largely  reflects  that  we  seem  to  have  devel¬ 


oped  two  separate  economies  in  this  coun¬ 
try — one,  a  highly  protected,  employment- 
source  fortress;  the  other,  an  exposed  plain, 
raked  constantly  by  economic  storms. 

The  hardest-hit  groups  are  older  workers, 
pushed  out  of  the  economy,  and  younger 
workers — Negro  and  white — who  never  have 
been  able  to  scale  the  walls  of  seniority  rights 
and  union  membership. 

In  nearly  every  city,  I  found  young  men, 
30  years  and  slightly  older,  who  never  have 
held  a  steady  Job  since  leaving  school. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  one  youth  remarked;  “I’d 
like  to  be  an  electrician,  but  you’ve  got  to  be 
the  first-born  son  of  a  union  member  to  get 
a  union  card.” 

COST  REDUCTION 

A  second  set  of  influences  aggravating 
hard-core  unemployment  centers  around  the 
reshuffling  of  work  from  old  to  new  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  job  changes  spurred  by  the 
search  for  cost  reductions. 

At  new  factories,  I  found  a  tendency  to 
employ  a  heavier  proportion  of  women  in 
preference  to  men. 

Increased  dependence  on  defense  spending 
is  another  unsettling  force  that  jacks  up  the 
unemployment  rate.  In  a  third  of  the  cities 
visited,  some  of  the  workers  interviewed  had 
been  laid  off  because  defense  contracts  were 
lost. 

Few  of  the  unemployed  I  talked  with 
blamed  automation  directly  for  the  loss  of 
their  jobs.  Automation  seems  now  to  be 
having  its  main  impact  in  terms  of  reducing 
the  number  of  new  jobs. 

SURVEY  TECHNIQUE 

In  choosing  the  cities  for  interviewing,  I 
sought  contrasting  situations — depressed 
communities  like  Wheeling  or  sluggish  areas 
like  Buffalo  to  be  matched  against  places 
like  Detroit,  Akron,  and  Canton,  where  em¬ 
ployment  has  rocketed  in  recent  months. 

Other  cities  also  were  taken  because  I  had 
sampled  them  during  the  recessions  of  1958 
and  1961  and  thus  would  have  a  first-hand 
basis  for  comparison  with  1963. 

In  deciding  who  was  to  be  interviewed,  I 
followed  the  arbitrary  rule  of  talking  to  the 
last  person  in  the  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  line — which  left  time  for  lengthy  ques¬ 
tioning — whether  male  or  female,  white  or 
Negro. 

These  interviews  in  unemployment  claims 
centers  were  supplemented  by  a  sampling  of 
typical  worker  neighborhoods  and  by  talks 
with  high  school  students  about  how  they 
saw  their  job  future. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
June  25,  1963] 

The  Unemployment  Problem — Seniority 

and  Fringe  Benefits  Create  Wasted  Gen¬ 
eration  of  Young  Jobless 

(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

During  the  past  5  years,  something  of  a 
wasted  generation  of  younger  workers  has 
developed  in  most  industrial  centers. 

In  city  after  city  visited  while  interview¬ 
ing  the  unemployed,  I  was  struck  by  how 
many  were  pushing  30,  or  even  35,  and  still 
never  held  a  steady  job. 

What  has  kept  these  people  from  finding 
a  place  in  the  economy  is  worth  exploring, 
since  it  foreshadows  what  could  happen  to 
many  of  the  teenagers  who  will  be  pouring 
from  schools  in  record  numbers  in  years  to 
come. 

Limited  education  and  lack  of  vocational 
skills  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  difficulty. 
A  much  more  important  obstacle,  my  inter¬ 
views  indicate,  is  that,  since  the  1958  re¬ 
cession,  younger  workers  have  been  walled 
out  of  employment  in  many  trades  and  in 
the  major  manufacturing  industries  by  the 
structure  of  seniority  rights  and  high  fringe 
benefits. 
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With,  each  Jobless  youth  Interviewed,  I 
made  a  point  of  tracing  his  work  history 
back  to  when  he  left  school. 

Although  much  of  my  interviewing  was 
done  in  major  industrial  centers,  like  De¬ 
troit,  Akron,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  St. 
Louis,  few  of  these  youths  had  ever  worked 
for  one  of  the  bigger  companies.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  had  to  forage  for  jobs 
among  smaller,  shakier  employers  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  pay  and  with  no  union  to  protect 
you. 

In  a  fifth  of  the  cases,  at  least  one  firm 
they  worked  for  had  folded.  Others  had  been 
employed  by  family  affairs  and  got  bumped 
to  make  room  for  the  boss'  relatives. 

In  the  Minneapolis  unemployment  center, 
one  20-year-old  remarked,  “It  may  sound 
funny  to  you,  but  I  often  dream  that  at  last 
I’ve  got  a  union  card.” 

In  Chicago,  a  27-year-old,  who  had  three 
Jobs  in  the  last  year,  exclaimed,  “I  sure  would 
like  to  work  for  a  big  company.  You'd  know 
where  you  stand.” 

NEGROES  ALSO  SHUNTED 

This  tendency  to  shunt  younger  workers 
to  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  economy 
holds  for  Negroes  as  well.  In  my  analysis, 
I  divided  the  unemployed  Negroes  who  were 
interviewed  into  two  groups — those  who 
voiced  confidence  that  soon  they  would  be 
back  at  work  and  those  who  complained,  “I 
keep  looking,  but  get  nothing.” 

Both  groups  had  an  equal  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates.  What  marked  the 
gloomy  Negroes  was  that  they  generally  were 
younger  and  had  held  nonmanufacturing 
jobs  like  elevator  operators,  car  washers  or 
porters.  Two-thirds  had  not  worked  for  their 
last  employer  as  long  as  a  year. 

Negroes,  of  course,  are  the  principal  suf¬ 
ferers  from  job  discrimination.  Still,  it  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  job-hunting 
cards  today  are  stacked  against  all  young 
workers,  whatever  their  color. 

YOUTH  BEARS  BRUNT 

Even  where  they  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  seniority  protected  Job,  the  younger 
workers  still  bear  the  brunt  of  any  jobless¬ 
ness  that  develops.  In  Dearborn,  Mich.,  a 
35-year-old  truck  driver  took  out  his  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  book  and  counted  up 
“only  10  weeks  of  work  this  year.” 

He  explained,  “Under  our  Teamster  con¬ 
tract,  my  company  guarantees  every  regular 
driver  40  hours  of  work.  But  10  percent  of 
the  drivers  are  called  casuals.  I’m  one.  We 
work  when  an  extra  driver  is  needed,  maybe 
for  a  day,  maybe  a  week.” 

Still,  this  driver  was  pleased  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  “I  get  $3.13  an  hour  when  I 
work,”  he  volunteered.  “When  enough  of 
the  older  fellows  retire  I’ll  become  a  regular 
driver.  That  will  fix  me  for  life.” 

Asked  how  long  that  would  take,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “At  least  5  years.  I’ll  be  41  before  I 
can  count  on  steady  work.  Still,  before  I 
got  this  job,  it  didn’t  look  like  I’d  ever  get 
anywhere.” 

SENIORITY  SYSTEM  ACCEPTED 

This  acceptance  of  the  seniority  system  as 
a  crude  form  of  machine-age  Justice  is  pretty 
general  among  union  members.  One  result 
has  been  an  abrupt  decline  in  worker 
mobility. 

In  some  Industries,  like  steel  and  autos, 
workers  draw  better  than  two-thirds  of  their 
pay  even  when  unemployed.  Those  who  are 
laid  off  do  little  hunting  for  other  work — 
unless  it  is  for  odd  Jobs  that  do  not  show 
up  in  taxable  payrolls — and  simply  wait  to 
be  recalled. 

Near  Pittsburgh,  a  West  Homestead  steel¬ 
worker  calculated,  “Since  1958,  I’ve  been  out 
half  the  time.” 

Still,  he  felt,  “If  I  went  anywhere  else  I’d 
be  low  on  the  totem  pole  and  would  be  laid 
off  every  time  there  was  a  slowdown.  This 
way,  every  year  brings  me  closer  to  the  day 


when  I’ll  have  enough  seniority  to  work  all 
the  time.” 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  factory  worker  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  didn’t  look  for  a  Job  in  an¬ 
other  line,  by  asking,  “Who  would  hire  me? 
They  know  I’d  go  back  to  my  old  company  as 
soon  as  work  picked  up.” 

FEW  NEW  STEELWORKERS 

Since  the  1958  recession,  relatively  few  new 
workers  have  been  brought  into  most  major 
manufacturing  industries.  With  many  steel 
companies,  even  the  lift  in  production  this 
past  April  and  May  did  not  exhaust  the 
seniority  recall  lists. 

Most  auto  plants,  though,  with  sales  soar¬ 
ing  toward  the  1955  peak,  ran  through  their 
recall  lists  this  spring  and  now  are  hiring 
from  the  streets  for  the  first  time  in  5  years. 

This  pattern  has  been  aggravated  by  two 
other  trends.  In  all  manufacturing,  auto¬ 
mation  has  been  cutting  the  number  of  jobs 
needed  to  yield  the  same  output.  At  the 
same  time,  the  trend  of  collective  bargaining 
has  moved  steadily  toward  a  stronger  job 
monopoly  and  higher  fringe  benefits  for  the 
workers  who  are  left. 

OVERTIME  IS  CHEAPER 

These  fringe  benefits  have  been  pushed  to 
where  many  companies  figure  it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  overtime  than  to  hire  a  new  man  and 
pay  his  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  other 
benefits. 

In  four  unemployment  centers,  young 
workers  told  of  being  hired  for  temporary 
jobs  and  being  “dropped  the  week  before  I 
could  qualify  for  fringe  benefits.”  One  De¬ 
troit  youth  had  gone  through  two  such  tem¬ 
porary  work  periods  with  the  same  auto  com¬ 
pany. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  job  crisis  of  younger 
workers  is  to  be  eased,  the  economy  plainly 
has  to  generate  more  work  opportunities. 
Still,  a  considerable  widening  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  openings  for  beginning  workers  is  over¬ 
due. 

Also,  the  trend  of  union  bargaining  needs 
modification  so  the  burden  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  does  not  continue  to  be  pushed  off  so 
completely  onto  the  younger  workers. 


Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 
(By  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mar.  28, 
1963) 

In  Topeka,  Kans.,  day  before  yesterday,  I 
met  a  walking  statistic.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  statistics  lie  down  flat  on  paper  and,  al¬ 
though  every  now  and  then  one  rises  up  to 
smack  you  in  the  eye,  you  don’t  get  the  full 
impact  of  these  figures  until  they  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  people.  The  fact  that  more  than 
6  percent  of  our  ablebodied  working  force 
can’t  find  jobs  is  disturbing  enough.  It  is 
even  more  disturbing  to  realize  that  men 
and  women  now  employed  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
placed,  through  no  fault  or  doing  of  their 
own,  by  a  process  known,  impersonally 
enough,  as  technological  readjustment.  This 
was  the  kind  of  statistic  I  met  in  Topeka,  an 
experienced  skilled  worker  with  years  of 
seniority,  on  the  verge  of  displacement. 

This  fellow,  a  union  man,  is  a  locomotive 
fireman.  In  individual  terms  he  is  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  long,  bitter,  and  monu¬ 
mental  struggle  between  the  railway  brother¬ 
hoods  and  the  rail  operators  over  the  issue 
of  featherbedding. 

Perhaps  he,  his  union,  and  railway  man¬ 
agement  all  should  bear  a  share  of  the  blame 
for  not  facing  up  realistically  enough  20 
years  ago  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
diesel  locomotives  made  firemen  expendable. 
If  an  honest  adjustment  had  been  made  then 
the  issue  would  not  be  so  deep  and  tortuos 
today.  But  it  wasn’t,  and  now  that  inde¬ 
cision  is  water  over  the  dam.  For  my  fire¬ 
man  friend  the  overriding  issue  today  is  his 
personal  future.  The  Government  cannot 
and  will  not  permit  a  prolonged  shutdown 
of  the  railroads.  Somehow,  the  issue,  which 
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has  been  swollen  and  purpled  with  bruises 
by  exaggerated  claims  and  pig-headedness 
on  both  sides,  will  have  to  be  solved.  A  wise 
Washington  source,  with  long  experience  in 
labor -management  problems,  privately  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  compromise  may  have  to  be  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  special  presi¬ 
dential  commission  that  all  firemen  with 
less  than  10  years  tenure  be  fired. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  Topeka  fireman, 
he  doesn’t  see  much  future  in  his  chosen  job. 
He  doesn’t  look  like  a  loafer.  He  isn’t. 
Healthy,  handsome,  in  his  forties,  he  has  a 
boy  in  college  and  a  girl  in  high  school  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  college,  too.  “What  I  want 
to  know,”  he  said  to  me,  “is  how  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  help  me  solve  my  prob¬ 
lem,  and  others  like  me.”  He  is  disturbed 
but  not  bitter.  “Even  if  I  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  some  retraining  program,”  he  said,  “I 
figure  at  my  age  that  at  the  very  best  I’ll 
have  to  take  at  least  a  50-percent  cut  in 
income.”  This  is  the  way  the  cold  phrase 
“technological  adjustment”  on  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  handout  is  translated  into  a  vivid, 
painful,  personal  crisis. 

Men  in  high  places  in  Washington,  like 
Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  for  instance, 
are  agonizingly  aware  of  the  personal  crises 
piled  behind  their  statistical  columns  and 
they  are  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
situation.  Inevitably  individuals  and  fam¬ 
ilies,  even  whole  communities,  are  going  to 
get  hurt  in  the  process.  These  casualties 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  only  if  all  hands 
involved  at  the  decisionmaking  level,  in¬ 
cluding  labor,  management  and  government 
officials,  show  more  of  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
mutual  goodwill  toward  the  adjustment  of 
the  problem  than  they  have  to  date. 

As  one  crosses  the  country  today,  even  at 
the  careening  speed  of  the  Jet  age,  it  is 
frighteningly  easy  to  discern  the  fact  that 
our  whole  society,  at  this  revolutionary  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  century,  is  confronted  with  the 
compelling  necessity  of  major  adjustment  on 
almost  every  level.  Our  approach  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  outrageously  inadequate.  Leaving 
aside  for  the  moment  the  anguish  of  the 
indignities  and  even  brutalities  involved,  we 
are  wasting  our  human  resources  in  a  shock¬ 
ing  fashion  and  at  a  rate  that,  rich  as  we 
are,  we  simply  cannot  afford;  wasting  them 
by  timid,  tentative  approaches  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  manpower  and  by  understandable  but 
inexcusable  prejudices  denying  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  popula¬ 
tion — the  so-called  Negro  minority.  And  as 
if  all  that  were  not  enough,  we  are  wasting 
our  almost  boundless  productivity,  actual  and 
potential. 

In  order  to  make  the  proper  Jet  connec¬ 
tion  for  Seattle  I  had  to  leave  Wichita  in 
this  morning’s  rosy-fingered  dawn  and  fly  by 
private  plane  to  Denver  across  the  broad, 
gently  heaving  bosom  of  Kansas.  It  was  a 
splendidly  revealing  but  also  disturbing  in¬ 
terlude.  There,  hardly  2,000  feet  below  the 
four-seater  executive  Beechcraft,  like  some 
Asian  ruler’s  alabaster  palace,  lay  at  Hutch¬ 
ison,  Kans.,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  com¬ 
plexes  of  elevators  where  millions  of  bushels 
of  surplus  grain  are  stored.  With  his  pro¬ 
duction  breakdown  in  Kazakhstan  plaguing 
him.  Chairman  Khrushchev  would  have 
viewed  the  sight  in  the  checkerboard  middle 
of  the  wheatflelds  with  envy.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  view  it  with  pride  against  the  bitter  para¬ 
dox  of  a  farm  program  that  is  costing  bil¬ 
lions  to  discourage  farmers  from  producing 
their  best  while  millions  of  the  world’s 
mouths  are  underfed. 

This  vast  dilemma  makes  Boeing’s  reluc¬ 
tant  readjustment  to  the  loss  of  the  TFX 
airplane  contract  seem,  in  the  large,  an  al¬ 
most  trifling  exercise  by  comparison. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
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his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me.  I  know 
he  has  keen  interest  in  this  legislation 
also,  because  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  who 
has  asked  me  to  yield,  but  first  let  me 
say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  in  this  critically  im¬ 
portant  field  in  our  effort  to  deal  with 
the  Nation’s  civil  rights  crisis.  I  say 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  which 
is  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Madam  President,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  amendments  just  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
I  point  out  that  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  commenting  on 
the  President’s  Economic  Report  for 
1963,  has  been  critical  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  almost  exclusive  emphasis  on  its 
tax  cut  proposal  as  the  answer  to  most 
of  our  country’s  economic  ills  and  has 
proposed  a  series  of  remedies  which,  until 
a  few  days  ago,  the  administration  saw 
fit  to  ignore.  Now  that  the  civil  rights 
problem  is  reaching  a  critical  stage,  the 
Kennedy  administration  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  cut  will  do 
America’s  Negro  citizens  little  good.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  low 
income  brackets,  to  which,  unfortunately, 
most  Negro  citizens  belong,  will  leave 
them  largely  unaffected  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  not  be  effective  in  changing  their 
economic  status  basically  and  perma¬ 
nently. 

What  the  minority  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  recognized  is  that  di¬ 
rect  and  specific  programs  are  needed  to 
remedy  the  lot  of  the  unemployed  and 
low  wage  earners  of  this  country  through 
such  means  as  first,  inclusion  of  an  adult 
education  training  program  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  for  those  presently  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematical  skills;  second,  training 
under  MDTA  programs  of  large  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women,  particularly 
high  school  dropouts  with  no  skills  or 
previous  work  experience,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  lives  of  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  employment;  third,  calling  for 
changes  in  our  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  to  permit  an  individual  to  re¬ 
ceive  unemployment  compensation  up  to 
the  normal  amounts  and  limits  while  un¬ 
dergoing  training  or  retraining;  and 
fourth,  substantial  broadening  of  the 
Federal  vocational  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  now  introducing  legislation, 
as  part  of  its  civil  rights  package,  to  im¬ 
plement  three  of  the  four  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  minority  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee:  a  program  for  func¬ 
tional  illiterates,  broadening  the  training 
program  for  youth,  and  asking  for  in¬ 
creased  vocational  education  expendi¬ 
tures.  I  feel  however,  that  there  are 
other  steps  that  must  be  taken  before 
we  can  say  in  clear  conscience  that  a 
beginning  has  been  at  last  made  to  help 


our  unemployed  citizens,  Negro  and 
white. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  af¬ 
fecting  training  under  the  MDTA  is  the 
frequency  of  dropouts  from  such  pro¬ 
grams  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  training 
allowances.  Under  present  law  an  eligi¬ 
ble  person  may  receive  an  amount  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  average  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  payment  prevailing  in  his  State, 
unless  his  own  record  in  covered  em¬ 
ployment  warrants  a  higher  payment,  in 
which  case  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
higher  amount.  Inasmuch  as  only  24 
States  presently  permit  receipt  of  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  while  taking  approved 
vocational  training  under  MDTA,  the 
actual  training  allowance  payments  in 
most  States  are  equivalent  to  the  average 
unemployment  compensation  prevailing 
in  those  States.  I  believe  that  this  limi¬ 
tation,  imposed  by  most  States,  is  short¬ 
sighted  in  that  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
longrun  benefit  to  those  States  in  en¬ 
couraging  retraining  despite  the  higher 
payments  to  those  who  do  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  retraining  while  unemployed 
than  to  the  unemployed  who  do  not.  By 
retraining  the  unemployed  for  market¬ 
able  skills,  the  States  would  reduce  their 
unemployment  compensation  costs  in  the 
long  run.  Expenditures  for  the  training 
of  the  unemployed  should  be  viewed  as 
an  investment  in  manpower. 

Since  a  change  in  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  standards  would  be 
difficult  and  time  consuming — States  leg¬ 
islatures  would  have  to  approve  changes 
in  State  programs  and  many  legislatures 
meet  only  once  every  year  or  2  years — I 
propose  that  the  Congress  directly  act 
by  enacting  changes  in  the  present 
MDTA  training  allowance  formula  and 
by  increasing  the  funds  to  be  spent  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  our  labor  force, 
particularly  those  unemployed,  be  up¬ 
graded  through  federally  financed  train¬ 
ing  programs.  This  is  why  the  MDTA 
was  enacted  in  1962.  It  is  therefore 
illogical  not  to  provide  the  necessary 
financial  incentives  to  encourage  unem¬ 
ployed  heads  of  households  to  sign  up 
for  a  suitable  training  program,  which 
may  last  as  long  as  a  year. 

Under  the  present  MDTA  formula,  in¬ 
dividuals  are  receiving  weekly  training 
allowances  at  low  as  $22.72  in  Arkansas, 
$25.30  in  Alabama,  $24.99  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  $23.05  in  Maine,  $23.50  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  $32.32  in  Pennsylvania,  and  $37.69 
in  New  York.  Any  earnings  from  work 
done  outside  training  time  are  deducted 
from  allowances  under  existing  laws.  In 
six  States  this  means  less  than  $100  per 
month;  in  practically  all  States  it  means 
less  than  $150  a  month.  According  to 
testimony  given  by  Deputy  Manpower 
Administrator  Seymour  Wolfbein  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  on  June  6,  1963,  there  are  al¬ 
ready  a  significant  number  of  cases 
where  trainees  dropped  out  because  they 
could  not  support  their  families  on  the 
existing  allowances;  trainees  trying  to 
retain  some  kind  of  job  while  training 
find  the  conflict  in  hours  impossible  and 
drop  out  in  favor  of  jobs  they  are  hold¬ 
ing. 


I  propose  that  the  training  allowances 
under  the  MDTA  be  increased  by  using 
new  standards  or  a  combination  of 
standards — such  as  making  training 
equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  manufacturing  wage  in  the 
Nation  or  the  State — in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  MDTA  trainees  with  adequate  tem¬ 
porary  support.  I  believe  also  that  the 
increased  costs  of  the  new  programs  pro¬ 
posed  today  under  MDTA  should  be  re¬ 
flected  by  an  increase  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  program  in  this  bill. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  of  sec¬ 
tion  202  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  will  thereby  be 
able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational 
training,  and  such  referrals  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  referral  for  training  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  selection  of  persons  under  this 
subsection,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  an  additional  52  weeks  of  training  al¬ 
lowances.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“nineteen”  and  inserting  the  word  “sixteen” 
in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  “5  percent” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15  percent”, 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That 
no  allowances  shall  be  paid  to  any  such 
youth  who  drops  out  of  school,  for  a  period 
of  three  months  after  the  date  of  dropout.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (h)  of  section  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
(h)  through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  “vocational”  before 
the  words  "education  and  training”. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “voca¬ 
tional”. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SEGREGATION 
AND  DISCRIMINATION 

[r.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I 
wismjo  address  myself  today  for  a  little 
while\o  a  massive  problem  in  respect  of 
the  civh  rights  crisis  which  in  my 
opinion  seriously  endangers  the  coun¬ 
try.  ThatNjs  the  problem  of  Federal  aid 
to  State  programs  which  are  themselves 
segregated  or\n  which  there  is  discrimi¬ 
nation.  This  rfc  a  tragic  aspect  of  the 
civil  rights  criate.  There  are  many 
things  which  represent  injustice  to  our 
Negro  citizens,  which  they  consider  in¬ 
tolerable  and  which  tttey  will  tolerate  no 
more.  Of  all  of  them-Uf  we  can  assess 
them  qualitatively — perhaps  the  most 
intolerable  is  the  spending,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  dedicated  under  the 
Constitution  to  equality  of  ^citizenship 
and  required  to  enforce  guanuatees  of 
U.S.  citizenship  within  the  States,  of 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — not  mil¬ 
lions,  not  tens  of  millions,  but  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — collected  from  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race  in  aid  of  pro¬ 
grams  oar  ried  on  by  States  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  nacial  segregation  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.  ^is  practice  is  rife  almost 
throughout  \±he  Federal  establishment, 
and  we  are  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
trying  to  come  abreast  of  it. 

I  believe  one\an  deeply  understand 
why  people  are  Njgry  when  their  tax 
moneys  are  abused\n  this  fashion,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  declarations  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Roosevelt,  Trunium,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy,  and  wher^a  good  deal  of 
such  discrimination  persists  in  other 
cases  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  dealt  with.  \ 

I,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  circularised  the 
Federal  Government  departments  in 
which  anything  like  this  has  beerg  go- 
ing  on,  and  we  have  gathered  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  replies  from  the  departs 
ments  as  to  what  the  present  situation  is\ 
The  situation  represents  such  a  very 
interesting  state  of  facts  that  I  decided, 
when  the  Senate  was  not  doing  any  busi¬ 
ness,  to  take  the  necessary  time  to  spread 
it  upon  the  Record,  and  to  analyze  it  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  people  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  state  my  objective  first,  because 
that  is  the  loyal  thing  to  do.  My  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  need  not 
wait  for  legislation,  not  even  for  the 
President’s  request  for  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  to  cut  off  aid  to  State  programs 
in  which  discrimination  or  segregation 
is  being  practiced.  If  we  take  the  ad¬ 
ministration  at  its  own  word,  based 
upon  the  administration’s  own  statement 
of  its  powers,  there  are  areas  in  which 
the  administration  can  move  now  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  Congress  to  act. 

This  is  critically  important,  because  all 
of  us  in  good  conscience  are  searching 
for  what  can  be  done  now. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  in  for  a 
hot  session,  a  long  session,  a  hard  fight, 
and  that  it  will  take  time.  Summertime 
is  upon  us.  Many  people,  including  my¬ 
self,  are  deeply  concerned  by  what  is 
encompassed  within  the  word  “demon¬ 
strations,”  when  it  is  used  in  respect/ 
to  this  grave  national  crisis.  / 

To  meet,  to  speak,  to  parade,  andXo 
agitate  for  one’s  point  of  view  is/one 
thing.  However,  when  irritations X  un¬ 
reasonableness,  or  failure  to  enforce  the 
law,  which  we  recently  saw  in  ^Birming¬ 
ham  and  other  places,  or  tffe  use  of 
police  force  create  a  condition  which 
breeds  violence,  “demonstrations”  can 
become  something  venr  serious  for 
America.  / 

We  are  all  searching  for  ways  in 
which  honorable  changes,  urgently  re¬ 
quired  for  many  decades,  can  be  made 
without  waiting  for  new  law,  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  new  law/also  is. 

This  is  the  yfoint  of  view  that  I  shall 
analyze,  in  order  to  show  what  can  be 
done  now. /That  is  the  constant  cry  of 
the  Negntf  community.  This  demon¬ 
strates  the  lines  of  activity  now  opened 
up,  which  may  be  accelerated  in  terms 
of  the  timing  of  the  relief  which  can 
be  given.  Therefore,  I  speak  in  those 
te/ms. 


Madam  President,  the  greatest  irony 
in  the  current  crisis  over  civil  rights 
which  is  sweeping  the  Nation  is  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  obtain  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Constitution  by  many 
southern  State  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments,  the  Federal  Government  itself 
continues  in  myriad  silent  ways  to  sub¬ 
sidize  programs  which  tolerate  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination.  Every 
program  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  southern  States  is,  po¬ 
tentially  at  least,  open  to  this  question. 
In  two  such  programs,  the  Congress  it¬ 
self  has  embedded  the  now  discredited 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  into  statu¬ 
tory  law:  both  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
College  Act  and  the  Hill-Burton  Hospi¬ 
tal  Construction  act  even  today  contain 
such  language  in  clear  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment.  One  of  the  failures 
of  Congress  in  the  civil  rights  field  is  the 
failure  to  undo  these  anachronsms. 

In  all  the  other  programs,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  failed  Specifically  to  prohibit 
Ssuch  use  of  Federal  funds,  which  are 
obtained  from  taxation  upon  all  regard¬ 
less  of  color  or  race;  nonetheless,  th^ 
Federal  Government  is  not  powerless  to 
prevent  such  flagrant  misuse  of  the  p/n- 
lic  moneys.  The  President  recogmzed 
this  in  hfs  message  to  the  Congres^early 
this  montla  on  civil  rights  byVualling 
special  attention  to  such  use  /f  public 
funds  and  tnV  efforts  which  Ae  execu¬ 
tive  branch  haS  made  “to  fulfill  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  by  ^banning  discrimination 
in  federally  financed  housing,  in  NDEA 
and  NSF  institutes \n/federally  affected 
employment,  in  the  A&ny  and  Air  Force 
Reserve,  in  the  training  of  civilian  de¬ 
fense  workers  anchm  all\?derally  owned 
and  leased  facilities.”  But  these  are 
only  a  beginning  both  because  there  are 
still  vast  areae  not  mentioned  and  be¬ 
cause  enfoiVement  efforts  mm  follow 
promulgation  of  dry  rules.  Tnk  Presi¬ 
dent  recognized  this  by  not  leaviW  the 
matter  At  that  point.  However,  instead 
of  detailing  what  further  areas  he  V- 
lievafl  the  executive  branch  now  has  aN 
thorny  to  deal  with,  he  indicated  thatN 
Under  many  statutes  the  power  of  the 
(Administrator  to  withhold  funds  if  dis¬ 
crimination  were  not  ended  “is  at  best 
questionable.”  For  this  reason  he  called 
for  the  passage  of  a  single  comprehen¬ 
sive  provision  making  it  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  required  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity  in  which  racial  discrim¬ 
ination  occurs.  One  provision  of  the 
legislation  since  sent  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  calls  for  such  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  to  be  given  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  title  6  of  the 
administration’s  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill,  S.  1731,  entitled  “Nondiscrimination 
in  Federally  Assisted  Programs.” 

There  being  no  objection,  title  6  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TITLE  VI - NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  FEDERALLY 

ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
to  the  contrary  in  any  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  or  authorizing  direct  or  in¬ 


direct  financial  assistance  for  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  program  or  activity  by  way  ofi 
grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance,  guaranty 
or  otherwise,  no  such  law  shall  be  interpreted 
as  requiring  that  such  financial  assisymce 
shall  be  furnished  in  circumstances  yonder 
which  individuals  participating  in  or  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  program  or  activity  are  dis¬ 
criminated  against  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origlyf  or  are  de¬ 
nied  participation  or  benefits  lAerein  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  All  contracts  mad/  in  connection 
with  any  such  program  or •Activity  shall  con¬ 
tain  such  conditions  a^The  President  may 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  by  any  contraAor  or  subcontractor  on 
the  ground  of  raoe,  color,  religion,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin.  / 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Madam  President,  in 
my  view,  tbfls  request  by  the  President 
is  unnecessary  as  a  matter  of  law  since 
the  Executive  already  has  such  power. 
In  fact/I  believe  that  the  Executive  al¬ 
ready/ has  a  duty  in  this  regard — a 
mandatory  requirement  under  the  pow- 
er/of  the  President  in  article  2,  section 
3?  which  gives  the  President  responsi¬ 
bility  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced; 
and  under  the  5th  amendment  and  the 
14th  amendment,  which  impose  upon 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  the  responsibility  for  affording 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  U.S. 
citizens.  Under  those  three  sections  of 
the  Constitution — article  2,  section  3; 
the  5th  amendment;  and  the  14th 
amendment — the  President  has  such 
authority. 

The  President  has  long  been  urged  to 
take  action  to  cut  off  aid  to  State  and 
municipal  programs  with  respect  to 
which  discrimination  and  segregation 
have  been  practiced.  In  August  1961  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
submitted  to  the  President  a  carefully 
documented  memorandum  entitled  “Fed¬ 
erally  Supported  Discrimination,”  which 
detailed  the  facts  about  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  federally-aided  pro¬ 
grams  in  military  affairs,  education,  em¬ 
ployment,  housing,  health  services,  and 
agriculture,  and  called  for  an  Executive 
.order  ending  Federal  support  of  such 
Yractices.  The  memorandum  also  cited 
legal  authority  and  precedents  for  such 
anNorder,  which  were  more  than  ample, 
including  Executive  orders  by  Presidents 
Rooseielt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower 
barring\discrimination  in  various  fields. 

The  PiVident  has  not  issued  such  an 
order,  although  the  memorandum  spe¬ 
cifically  referred  to  the  1960  Democratic 
platform  pledges  of  Executive  action.  I 
call  attention  towage  8  of  that  memo¬ 
randum,  which  reites  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  F^ty  platform  pledged 
Executive  action  to  a^ueve  “equal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  thr<\ghout  the  Federal 
Establishment  and  on  airScovernment  con¬ 
tracts;”  “the  termination  \of  racial  segre¬ 
gation  throughout  Federal  services  and  in¬ 
stitutions,”  “an  end  to  discftenination  in 
Federal  housing  programs,  in5iuding  fed¬ 
erally  assisted  housing.”  \ 

Instead  of  honoring  those  pleads,  al¬ 
most  2  years  after  taking  office  the^res- 
ident  issued  a  limited  Executive  obder 
against  discrimination  in  Federal  hous¬ 
ing  and  he  is  now  broadening  the  FeaV 
eral  contract  order  to  cover  federally^ 
aided  construction.  As  to  the  federally 
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hurried  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration,  and  that  there  seems 
be  afoot  some  plot  to  push  it  through  without  due  deliberation.”  p. 

Sen.  Williams  (N.  Ja)  inserted  and  commended  the  testimony  of  Under  !  ere- 
ary  of  Labor  Henning  opposing  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 

without  amendments  ’’which  would  bring  the  required  job  off  'made 
[exicans  and  to  domestic  workers  more  closely  together.”  pp.  1  )-21 

SW  McCarthy  inserted  several  letters  he  had  received  opposing.  :ensicn 
of  the\Mexican  farm  labor  program,  pp.  12915-7 


16.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  with 
amendments  S.  1716  and  S.  1831,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  p.  D579 


FOOD.  Sen.  Fulbrfght  commended  the  accomplishments  of/fche  World  Food  Congress 
and  the  leadership\of  Secretary  Freeman  in  guiding  thd  Congress  in  its 
deliberations,  and  inserted  the  remarks  of  President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Sen, 
Director  General  of  F^O,  at  the  Congress,  and  thq-7  Declaration  of  the  World 
Food  Congress,  pp.  12921-6 

Sen.  Carlson  commended  the  work  of  a  privat4  organization,  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc. ,  in  distributing  surplus  .food  to  school  children  in  Latin 
America,  pp.  12909-10 


18.  NOMINATIONS.  Received  the  nomination  of/Ldrin  T.  Bice  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  yredit/A dministrat ion.  p.  12970 


RESEARCH.  Sen.  Curtis  inserted  the  ^tfemarks  of  Sen.  Hruska  at  the  new  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Nebraska  Field  Laboratory  cke'dioated  to  the  solution  of  practical  farm 
problems,  discussing  the  importance  oK research  to  agriculture,  pp.  12895-6 


20.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Fong  inserted  an  article  commending  our  increased  foreign 
trade  with  Japan,  pp.  1290JB-9 


21.  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  JSe n.  Williams  (N.  J,)Nj.nserted  items  commending  the 
proposed  National  Service  Corps,  pp.  12917-8 


22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM./  Sen.  Mansfield  expressed  hope\that  the  proposed  National 
Service  Corps  bil^can  be  considered  later  this  weeRy  p.  12941 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


23.  FARMERS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dague  inserting  speech  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Pa./Farmer’s  Association  urging  a  public  relations  campaign  to  acquaint 
the  consumers  with  the  work  of  the  farmer,  pp.  A4823-4 


24.  OPINION' POLL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dulski  inserting  an  opinion  poll 

covering  such  items  as  the  National  Service  Corps  and  competitionN^ith  Russia 
on/foreign  aid.  p.  A4828 


25. 


^ARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Talcott  inserting  a  letter  frtami  a 
shipping  container  company  favoring  continuation  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program,  p.  A4831 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cohelan  inserting  an  editorial  stating  thaf 
teenagers  can  replace  the  Mexican  farm  laborers,  p.  A4838 


26.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Thurmond  inserting  a  Readers  Digest 
article  "Let's  Stop  Spending  U.  S.  Dollars  t6  Aid  Our  Enemies."  pp.  A4844-6 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


MILK.  S.  1961,  by  Sen.  McCarthy,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  .1937, 
amended,  and  to  encourage  the  reduction  of  excess  marketings  of  mil) 
agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  12890^4 


to 


28.  ORGANIZATION.  S.  1963,  by  Sen.  Scott,  H.  R.  7835,  by  Rep.  Riehltfian,  H.  R. 

783oV  by  Rep.  Wallhauser,  H.  R,  7837,  by  Rep.  MacGregor *  H.  R/  7838,  by  Rep. 
Mathias,  H.  R.  7839,  by  Rep.  Morse,  and  H.  R.  7840,  by  Rep. /fllsworth,  to 
establish  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Community 
Development;  to  Government  Operations  Committee.  Remarks' of  Sen  Scott,  p. . 
12892,  Rep\  Riehlman,  pp.  12870-1  and  Rep.  Morse,  pp.  1J2869-70 


IRRIGATION.  H\R.  7834,  by  Rep.  Leggett,  to  amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1955, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of  irrigation  distribution  systems; 
to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


30.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  H.  R.  )^24,  by  Rep.  Mills,  to  cot/inue,  for  the  period  ending 
November  30,  1963,  th\  existing  temporary  ituzrease  in  the  public  debt  limit  * 
set  forth  in  section  2I\of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  to  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


31.  EASEMENTS.  H.  R.  7827,  by  R^o.  Aspinal^  to  consolidate  and  simplify  laws 

relating  to  easements  and  per\its  upon  certain  federally  owned  lands  under  th 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  thjz  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Af^lrs  Committee. 


BILL  APPROVE jf  BYVTHE  PRE S IDENT 


TOBACCO.  H.  J.  Res.  403,  to  extend  fch&vtime  by  which  a  lease  transferring  a  _ 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  mtfy  be  filed  \ith  the  ASC  County  Committee.  Pro¬ 
vides  that  the  lease  must  Xave  been  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  normal  planting 
time  in  the  county,  or  Jjrne  15,  whichever  \s  earlier,  and  filed  in  writing  in 
the  county  office  withifi  twenty  days  after  «*e  date  this  bill  becomes  law. 
Approved  July  30,  196/  (Public  Law  88-80). 


PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  IN  THIS\OFFICE 


33.  EMPLOYMENT.  Measuring  employment  and  unemployment .  \Jt .  Economic  Committee. 


34.  PERSONNEL,  u/s.  personnel  security  practices,  volume\  and  2.  S.  Judiciary 
Committee. 


35.  FOREIGN 
eign  Rc 


S.  1276,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
L at ions  Committee. 


1961. 


For- 


F00D/  Review  of  the  Army  food  irradiation  program. 
Committee. 


Jt.  Atomic  Energy 


37.  /UMBER.  Problems  of  the  softwood  lumber  industry.  S.  Commerce  Commit 


:ee. 


’•  RETIREMENT.  S.  176,  relating  to  retirement  at  age  55  with  30  years'  ser^ 
S.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommitt/e  voted  to  report  food\stamp  bill.  House  Rules 
Committee  cleared  foreign  aLG  authorization  bill.  Senate  passed  National  Service 
Corps  bill.  Sens,  illian/  (Del.)  and  Humphrey  debated  charges  of  USDA  manipu¬ 
lation  of  grain  markets. /Sen.  Bartlett  defended  area  redevelopment  and  accelerated 

public  tor.cs  programs. 

SENATE 


1.  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  By  a  vote  of  47  to  44,  passed  witK  amendments  S.  1321, 
to  provide  fior  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  National  Service  Corps  to  aid 
in  community  service  programs  (pp.  14079-81,  14085-7,  14089- Isl 3) .  By  a  vote 
of  49  to  /9,  tabled  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  t^e  bill  was 
passed / p.  14113).  By  a  vote  of  44  to  48,  rejected  a  motion  by\3en.  Dirksen 
to  re/mmit  the  bill  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  (pfy.  14106-9). 

Agrt/d  to  the  following  amendments: 

*  By  Sen.  Proxmire,  51  to  34,  to  limit  the  program  to  two  years.  pp\  14089- 

15. 

By  Sen.  Thurmond,  to  provide  that  the  program  shall  not  be  implementedyin 
any  State  until  the  Governor  of  the  State  so  requests  in  writing  to  the 
President,  pp.  14095-6 

By  Sen.  Allott,  to  provide  that  not  more  than  two  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  compensation  and  expenses  of 


consultants  for  the  program,  p. 
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Rejected,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  60,  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Javits  to  provide  that, 
up  to  one-half  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  could  be  used  bj 
Jtates  to  establish  similar  programs  within  the  States,  pp.  14097-100 

By  a  vote  of  49  to  41,  tabled  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Tower  to  provide  that 
no  corpsman  shall  be  assigned  to  any  project  in  which  there  is  follow^  a 
polity  of  segregation,  pp,  14100-103  1  l';: 


2.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  The  ’’Daily  Digest” ...  states  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  approved  S.  1716  and  S.  1831,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  '  p.  D633  '  :  v. 


3,  GRAINS.  Sen.  Williams  (Del.)  renewed  his  charges  that  the  .duly  and  August 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  certain  other  feed  grains  r4sulted  in  reduced 
sales  of  CCC  stocks  by  this  Department,  criticized  a  reported  statement  from 
the  Department  taking  exception  to  the  figures  he  used  in  supporting  his 
charge,  and  stated  that  he  obtained  his  figures  frotir the  Department,  Sen. 
Humphrey  stated  that  he  has  requested  a  report  froni  the  Department  on  the 
matter  and  would  submit\ the  report  to  the  Senate/today,  Aug.  15.  pp.  14114-6," 


4. 


6. 


7. 


FARM  LABOR.  S.  170.3,  to  extend  the  Mexican  fartn  labor  program  for  one  years 
was  made  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  p.  14113 


5 .  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT;  PUBLIC  WORKl 
m6Xit  and  3.ccsl6r3t6d  public 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  ofH 
•  programs  in  Alaska,  pp.  14082-3 


Sen.  Bartlett  defended  the  area  redevelop- 
prografas  against  recent  criticism  by  the 
o 


rce,  and  reviewed  activities  of  these 


RAM.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  and  commended  a  resolution  of  the  Wise, 
eg  s  ature  urging  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  ”to  cooperate  in 
developing  a  realistic  Federal  /farm  program.'!  p.'  14074 


TRANSPORTATION;  TIME  STANDARDS.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  unanimous 
consent  was  granted  to  ret/rn  to  the  Commerce ^Committee  S.  684,  to  place 
transactions  involving  unification  on  acquisitions  of  control  of  freight  for-,, 
waroers  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  S\1033,  to  establish  a  unifor* 
system  of  time  standards  and  measurements  for  the\.  S.  pp,  14057-8 


8.  PERSONNEL ,  PAY .  Robertson  expressed  opposition  t\  the  reported  recommenda 

tl0?/nLthe  Rand^1  Conraittee  to  increase  the  salaries\f  Members  of  Congress, 
p.  14082  '  ^  o 


BUDGET.  Sen.y6ouglas  submitted  for  printing  the  report  of  t) 
Committee,  TThe  Federal  Budget  as  an  Economic  Document"  (S. 
p.  14052  y 


Joint  Economic 
ipt.  396). 


10.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Burdick  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2028\  to  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to  expressly  prohibit  the  jurisdiction\f  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  nonprofit  cooperatives,  p.  14058 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  the  Mexican  farm  labor  extension 
“ill  wil1  be  considered  Thurs. ,  and  if  action  . is  concluded  on  the  bill  £be 
Senate  will  adjourn  over  until  Mon.  p.  14109  *  " 
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Mr.  Randolph  (for  Mr.  Clark),  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  1716] 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

S.  1716  was  proposed  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  June  19,  1963.  Its  purpose  is  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
the  State  matching  requirements  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  from  June  30,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  in 
order  to  provide  the  State  legislatures  with  sufficient  time  to  appro¬ 
priate  matching  funds.  This  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  full  responsibility  for  financing  for  an  additional  year 
in  order  to  maintain  the  training  levels  contemplated  by  the  act  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment.  Accordingly,  the  bill  also  proposes  to 
increase  the  third  year  authorization  for  training  programs  under  the 
act  from  the  present  $161  million  to  $322  million. 

NEED  FOR  THE  BILL 

A.  Postponement  of  effective  date  of  matching  requirements 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  MDTA)  provides  for  100  percent  Federal  financing  of 
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occupational  training  programs  during  the  first  2  fiscal  years  following 
its  effective  date  and  for  50  percent  State  matching  of  funds  during  the 
third  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1964.  Accordingly,  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  the  continuance  of  any  training  program  in  any  State  after 
June  30,  1964,  will  depend  on  whether  the  State  assumes  50  percent  of 
the  training  costs. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  State  legislatures  meet  biennially  in  the  odd- 
numbered  years.  For  that  reason  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
authorize  matching  funds  during  their  recent  1963  sessions  if  they  were 
to  meet  the  June  30,  1964,  deadline. 

Only  four  1  of  these  States  enacted  the  necessary  authorization. 
The  25  2  legislatures  which  took  no  action  will  not  reconvene  until 
January  1965,  well  after  the  matching  requirements  go  into  effect. 
The  failure  of  these  States  to  act  will  necessarily  require  a  rapid 
deceleration  of  their  existing  and  projected  training  programs  during 
fiscal  1964.  Indeed,  their  programs  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
1964  fiscal  year  unless  Congress  is  willing,  through  S.  1716,  to  extend 
full  Federal  financing  for  an  additional  year.  Eleven  of  the  States 
in  this  group  (Idaho,  Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming)  have  for 
this  reason  addressed  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  committee  urging 
favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

In  its  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  committee  was  satisfied  that  the 
deadline  set  by  the  statute  has  failed  to  provide  the  State  legislatures 
with  sufficient  time  to  assess  the  value  and  worth  of  the  MDTA 
program.  MDTA  presented  an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  critical 
problem  of  retraining  the  unemployed.  The  budgets  for  the  States 
were  developed  in  late  1962  at  a  time  when  the  MDTA  program  was 
still  in  its  early  stages  and  was  largely  untried  and  not  well  under¬ 
stood.  In  10  of  the  29  States  with  biennial  legislative  sessions  in 
1963,  no  MDTA  training  of  any  kind  was  underway  in  the  late  fall 
when  State  legislative  programs  were  being  formulated.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  19  States  only  63  MDTA  projects  involving  less  than  2,400 
trainees  had  begun  by  late  autumn. 

The  program  began  to  gather  momentum  during  the  early  months 
of  1963,  but  even  now,  within  any  one  State,  the  total  impact  of  the 
program  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  appears  in  retrospect 
that  unless  the  State  legislatures  are  afforded  sufficient  time  to  see 
the  results  which  can  be  gained  through  a  retraining  program  of  this 
kind,  the  likelihood  that  they  will  appropriate  funds  from  severely 
strained  State  treasuries  is  slight. 

In  an  exchange  with  one  of  the  witnesses  during  the  hearings  on  the 
bill,  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  of  Idaho,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
speaking  as  a  former  Governor  and  State  legislator,  gave  strong  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  point.  He  expressed  the  judgment  that  the  States 
needed  more  time  than  was  given  to  them  by  MDTA  to  determine 
whether  there  was  sufficient  warrant  for  legislative  action,  referring 
to  such  factors  as  the  high  turnover  among  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures,  the  inexperience  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  members 
with  the  MDTA  program,  and  the  shortness  of  the  sessions.  He 
noted  that  “the  mills  grind  very  slowly  at  the  State  level”  and  that  in 


1  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Tennessee. 

•  F1^rida\lda!10’  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
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view  ol  the  considerations  which  he  had  emphasized,  it  was  “expecting 
a  good  deal  lor  these  States  to  have  come  out  wholeheartedly  in  sup^ 
port  ot  this  program”  in  their  1963  sessions. 

Most  of  the  States  are  extremely  hard  pressed  financially.  It 
should  bo  remembered  ttuit  the  debt  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments  has  increased  by  600  percent  since  World  War  II,  while  Federal 
debt  increased  by  only  10  percent.  No  evidence  was  offered  at  the 
hearings  indicating  that  the  caution  of  the  State  legislatures  is  based 
upon  any  lack  of  interest  or  diminution  in  the  widespread  support  for 
the  MDTA  program  exhibited  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  1962. 
To  the  contrary,  Secretary  Wirtz  testified  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  received  "positive,  affirmative  reactions”  from  almost  all 
States  with  respect  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  continuance  of  the 
training  courses. 

B.  Increase  in  third-year  authorization 

The  original  goal  set  by  MDTA  provided  for  the  training  of  approxi¬ 
mately  400,000  of  the  unemployed  during  the  3  years  authorized  for 
the  program.  MDTA  goals  contemplated  the  training  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  trainees  during  its  third  year.  The  authorized 
appropriation  of  $161  million  for  this  period  required  to  reach  this 
goal  necessarily  implied  State  matching  in  like  amount  since  the 
condition  of  third-year  training  is  that  the  State  will  assume  50  percent 
of  training  costs.  If  matching  is  to  be  postponed  for  1  year  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  bill,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  assumption  of  the 
States  share  for  the  third  year  in  order  to  maintain  existing  training 
goals.  Thus  the  bill  provides  for  a  doubling  of  the  Federal  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  to  $322  million. 

MDTA  has  achieved  its  goal  of  60,000  trainees  in  training  set  for  it 
during  its  first  fiscal  year  of  operation.  As  of  today  training  is 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  108,000  trainees  per  year.  Training  capacity 
has  now  been  developed  to  a  point  which  will  make  it  possible  to  meet 
the  3-year  goal  to  train  400,000  unemployed  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  necessary  appropriation  levels  are  maintained  and  that  S.1716  is 
enacted  so  that  the  life  of  the  program  may  continue  to  the  expiration 
of  the  original  authorization. 

CONCLUSION 

Jhe  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  MDTA  program  has  maintained 
the  pace  necessary  for  it  to  realize  the  goals  set  for  it  by  Congress 
when  the  program  was  enacted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  70  percent  of 
the  trainees  completing  training  courses  so  far  have  been  placed  in 
jobs  related  to  their  training. 

Extension  of  the  requirement  for  State  matching  for  1  year  as 
proposed  by  the  pending  bill  should  provide  the  Federal  Government 
and  each  of  the  States  with  a  full  opportunity  to  give  this  important 
attack  on  the  roots  of  unemployment  a  fair  tryout  so  that  the  legisla¬ 
tures,  both  Federal  and  State,  may  determine  whether  the  program 
should  be  continued. 

)  The  recommendation  by  the  committee  should  not  be  construed  by 
the  States  as  in  any  way  indicating  that  the  committee  does  not 
expect  them  to  assume  their  lull  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program  once 
MDTA  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  A  number  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  pointed  out  that  within  9  months  following  the 
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effective  date  of  the  Federal-State  matching  program  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program,  eight  States  had 
programs  in  effect;  three  States  had  submitted  plans  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  approval;  and  seven 
additional  States  had  enacted  legislation  but  had  not  as  of  that  time 
submitted  their  plans.  Two  years  later  28  States  had  Kerr-Mills 
programs  in  operation,  and  8  additional  States  had  enacted  enabling 
legislation  which  would  become  operative  either  at  a  fixed  future  date 
or  upon  approval  of  the  plan  by  HEW.  Within  the  comparable 
9-month  period  under  MDTA,  only  four  States  had  enacted  matching 
authorizations.  Although  the  committee  recognizes  that  the  factors 
underlying  matching  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program  are  distinguishable 
from  those  bearing  on  MDTA,  it  expects  that  State  matching  authori¬ 
zation  under  MDTA  will  proceed  at  an  increased  pace  during  the  next 
18  months. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  committee  will  continue  to  maintain  a 
careful  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  and  of  the  States 
participation  in  it  during  the  extended  year  of  Federal  support. 
Both  factors  will  have  a  bearing  upon  any  recommendations  which 
the  committee  may  make  with  respect  to  future  legislation. 

The  committee  has  concluded,  however,  that  the  12-month  record 
developed  thus  far  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  judging  the 
worth  of  this  important  program  dealing  with  the  urgent  domestic 
problems  of  unemployment.  Enactment  of  the  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  fair  testing  of  MDTA  over  the  full  term  of  3  years  as 
specified  in  the  statute  itself. 


SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Section  1(a)  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  amends 
section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  by  striking  the  year  “1964”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1965”  with  the  result  that  State  matching  will  begin  on  June  30, 
1965,  rather  than  on  the  earlier  date. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  231  of  the  act  by  striking 
the  year  “1964”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  year  “1965” 
with  the  same  result  as  above. 

Section  2  amends  section  304(b)  of  the  act  by  striking  the  words 
“a  like  amount”  referring  to  an  authorized  appropriation  of  $161 
million  and  substituting  therefor  the  sum  of  “$322  million”  as  the 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  II. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORT 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  5,  1963. 

Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  comments 
on  S.  1831,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  similar  bills,  S.  1716,  S.  1691,  and  S.  1725. 
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S.  1831  would  amend  the  training  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  training 
lor  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills  would  be  authorized  under 
the  act,  and  persons  receiving  such  training  would  be  eligible  for  up 
to  an  additional  52  weeks  of  training;  (2)  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
training  allowances  for  youths  would  be  lowered  from  19  to  16;  (3) 
the  proportion  of  total  training  allowances  for  youths  under  22  years 
of  age  would  be  increased  from  5  to  15  percent;  and  (4)  to  assure 
that  youths  are  not  encouraged  to  drop  out  of  school  to  benefit  from 
the  above  provisions,  no  allowances  would  be  paid  to  youths  until 
3  months  after  dropping  out  of  school. 

S.  1716  provides  for  two  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment  and  Training  Act.  hirst,  it  eliminates  the  State  matching  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  act.  Secondly,  it  increases  the  maximum  authorization 
for  title  II  in  fiscal  1965  irom  $161  to  $322  million  to  finance  the 
elimination  of  matching. 

S.  1691  provides  for  improved  provisions  for  training  allowances  to 
youths  similar  to  those  embodied  in  S.  1831  except  that:  (1)  the  maxi¬ 
mum  proportion  of  total  training  allowances  which  could  be  spent  on 
youths  would  be  increased  to  20  percent  rather  than  15  percent  in 
1965  and  the  maximum  number  of  youths  to  receive  such  training  in 
1964  would  be  45,000;  (2)  a  6  months’  waiting  period  after  leaving 
school  would  apply  rather  than  3  months;  and  (3)  the  authorization 
would  be  increased  by  $45  million  in  fiscal  1964  to  finance  such  pro¬ 
vision.  As  in  S.  1831,  this  bill  would  also  lower  the  minimum  eligible 
age  for  training  allowances  to  16. 

S.  1725  would  also  amend  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  training 
allowances  for  youths.  The  minimum  age  limit  would  be  lowered  to 
18  rather  than  to  16  as  in  S.  1831,  and  the  maximum  proportion  of 
such  allowances  to  be  used  for  training  of  jmuths  would  be  increased 
to  20  percent,  as  in  S.  1691,  rather  than  to  15  percent,  as  in  S.  1831. 

Neither  S.  1691  nor  S.  1725  provide  for  literacy  training  as  embodied 
in  S.  1831. 

As  indicated  in  the  President’s  message  on  civil  rights  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  June  19,  1963,  improvements  and  expansion  of  the  training 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  is  fully 
supported  by  this  administration.  This  position  was  reiterated  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor’s  testimony  on  S.  1831  and  S.  1716  before  your 
committee  on  July  16,  1963,  when  he  fully  endorsed  enactment  of 
these  two  bills.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  fully  with  the 
Secretary’s  testimony.  S.  8131,  however,  as  introduced,  does  not 
include  the  increased  authorization  which  had  been  requested  for 
these  purposes.  We  recommend  that  the  committee  amend  the  bill 
to  provide  these  funds. 

While  the  general  nature  of  the  amendments  proposed  in  S.  1691 
and  S.  1725  are  also  along  the  lines  supported  by  this  administration, 
the  specific  changes  proposed  in  each  differ  materially  from  those  in 
S.  1831  or  S.  1716.  The  latter  two  bills  more  accurately  reflect  the 
President’s  proposals  in  this  area  as  outlined  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  Civil  Rights,  and  therefore  this  administration  would 
favor  their  enactment. 


I  am  authorized  to  inform  you  that  enactment  of  S.  1831  and  S. 
1716  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  development,  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oj  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

******* 

TITLE  II— TRAINING  AND  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS  ( 

Part  A — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
******  * 
TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  203.  *  *  * 

(d)  After  June  30,  [1964],  1965,  any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for 
training  allowances  under  this  section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation  under  subsection  (h),  shall  be  paid  on  con¬ 
dition  that  such  State  shall  bear  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payments. 

******* 

Part  B — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

general  responsibility 

Sec.  231.  *  *  * 

The  State  agency  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  ^ 
of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending  ( 
June  30,  [1964]  1965,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum  v 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
unemployed  persons. 

******* 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
******* 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  *  *  * 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $97,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  $161,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  [a  like  amount]  $322,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II. 


MINORITY  REPORT  ON  S.  1716  OF  SENATOR  BARRY  GOLD- 
WATER  AND  SENATOR  JOHN  G.  TOWER 


We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S.  1716. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  to  eliminate  the  provi¬ 
sion  contained  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  requiring  State  matching  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1964.  Since  the  States  would  be  relieved  of  their  financial  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  program,  the  Federal  Government  would  be  required 
to  finance  100  percent,  the  cost  of  the  MDTA  for  fiscal  1965,  at  a  cost 
of  $322  million. 

Since  the  enactment  of  MDTA  in  March  1962,  only  three  States, 
Connecticut,  Montana,  and  Tennessee,  have  enacted  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  and  completed  action  appropriating  funds  in  order  to  receive 
Federal  matching  grants  under  this  program.  The  legislatures  of 
the  remaining  47  States  have  either  taken  only  preliminary  action  or 
no  action  at  all.  Because  of  this  overwhelming  lack  of  response  to 
the  MDTA  by  the  State  legislatures,  the  administration  now  urgently 
requests  the  Congress  to  waive  the  requirement  for  State  matching 
and  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  foot  the  entire  bill. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  was  enacted  in 
March  1962.  Since  that  time  every  State  legislature  has  met  either 
in  1962  or  1963  and  most  legislatures  again  will  meet  during  1964. 
Thus  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  for  every  State  legislature  in 
the  country,  if  they  so  desire,  to  authorize  the  necessary  matching 
funds.  To  date,  however,  only  three  States  (Connecticut,  $200,000; 
Montana,  $20,000;  Tennessee,  $500,000)  have  authorized  appropriated 
funds  which  represents  approximately  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  authorization  of  $161  million  contained  in  the  act. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  relieve  the  States  of 
the  burden  of  assuming  their  responsibility  under  this  program  and 
transferring  it  to  the  back  of  the  already  overburdened  and  deficit- 
ridden  Federal  Treasury.  And  this  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  47  State  legislatures  have  refused  to 
enact  matching  legislation . 

Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  commented: 

Lack  of  action  by  the  States  does  not  mean  lack  of  interest. 
Instead,  we  have  had  urgent  messages  from  many  State 
employment  service  directors  expressing  their  deep  concern 
and  earnest  hope  that  these  programs  can  be  continued  and 
accelerated.1 

It  is  significant  that  while  Secretary  Wirtz  may  have  received  many 
messages  from  State  employment  service  directors  urging  continuing 
of  MDTA  he  apparently  did  not  receive  a  single  communication  from 
a  State  legislature  pleading  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Since  it  is 

i  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  and  Manpower,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  July  16  and  18,  1963. 
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the  legislature  of  the  State  and  not  the  State  employment  service 
director  which  has  the  authority  to  appropriate  State  moneys,  we 
believe  that  it  is  advisable  for  the  Senate  to  give  heed  to  what  47 
State  legislatures  have  refused  to  do,  for  whatever  reasons,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  legislation. 

The  administration’s  pressing  entreaties  for  the  passage  of  this 
proposal  in  the  light  of  large-scale  State  inactivity  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  its  footdragging  and  general  apathy  to  the  implementation 
of  the  medical  assistance  tor  the  aged  program,  the  so-called  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  which  too  requires  State  matching. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  present  administration,  in  its 
attempts  to  couple  a  medical  assistance  program  for  the  aged  to  the 
Social  Security  System,  has  thrown  up  every  roadblock  at  its  com¬ 
mand  to  hobble  and  shackle  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  So  far  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  scuttle  the  act  have  been  unsuccessful  as  the  record  will 
indicate. 

As  of  July  25,  1963,  32  States  and  territories  have  programs  in 
effect  for  receipt  of  funds  under  Kerr-Mills;  12  have  plans  submitted, 
drafted,  or  in  some  other  stage  of  implementation;  and  only  10  States 
need  legislation.  Compared  to  the  nationwide  disinterest  exhibited 
by  the  States  to  MDTA,  the  Kerr-Mills  program  can  be  viewed  as  a 
rousing  success. 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  program,  such  as  MDTA,  which  has  the 
unqualified  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  administration, 
should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits  without  extraordinary  induce¬ 
ments  being  offered  in  its  behalf  in  order  to  keep  it  functioning. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

John  G.  Tower. 

Appended  below  is  the  progress  report  on  the  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  program  (Kerr-Mills)  as  of  July  25,  1963. 

Report  as  of  July  25,  1963 — Activities  of  the  54  Jurisdictions 

To  Put  Into  Effect  the  Program  of  Medical  Assistance  for 

the  Aged 


A.  Programs  in  effect,  32  States: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  1 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  1 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin  Islands 
W ashington 
West  Virginia 
Wyoming  1 


July  4,  1963). 


B.  Plan  submitted;  not  in  effect,  1  State: 

South  Dakota.2 

C.  Plan  being  drafted,  1  State: 

Iowa  (appropriation  available  after 

1  Plan  submitted,  not  yet  approved;  program  in  operation  as  of  July  1,  1963. 

2  To  become  effective  upon  approval  of  State’s  plan. 
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D.  Legislation  enacted;  plan  not  yet  submitted,  5  States: 

Kansas  (effective  January  1,  1964)  North  Carolina  (effective  July  1, 
Minnesota  (effective  July  1,  1964)  1963) 

Nebraska  Virginia  (1962  session;  effective 

January  1,  1964) 


E.  Legislation  in  process  to  give  basis  for  program  or  to  provide 
appropriation,  2  States: 

Passed  both  houses:  Missouri.3 
Legislation  pending:  Wisconsin. 

F.  Need  legislation,  10  States: 


Alaska 
Arizona  4 
Colorado  4 
Delaware 


Indiana  5 
Mississippi 
Montana  4 
Ohio  4 


Rhode  Island  4 
Texas  6 


G.  Have  authority  for  MAA;  implementation  indefinite,  3  States: 
Georgia:  Enacted  1961;  no  funds  available. 

New  Mexico:  Has  legal  authority;  1963  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  denied. 

Nevada:  Enacted  1963;  tax  funds  for  program  not  voted. 

s  Awaiting  action  by  Governor. 

<  Considered  by  1963  legislature;  not  enacted. 

»  Vetoed  by  Governor.  Was  not  reconsidered  in  subsequent  special  session. 

s  Passed  resolution  for  constitutional  amendment,  which,  if  ratified  by  popular  vote,  may  be  followed  by 
enabling  legislation. 


Calendar  No.  434 

88th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 

[Report  No.  458] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13,  1963 

Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

August  23, 1963 

Reported  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  Mr.  Clark),  with  amendments 

,  .. 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United.  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  -(a)-  subsection  -(4f  ^  section  20b  of  the  Manpower 

4  Development  and  Training  Aet  of  1 902,  as  amended-  is 

5  hereby  repealed? 

6  -(b)-  Subsections  -{eh  -(t)-j  -(g)^  -{&h  -$h  and  -(j)-  of 

7  sueh  section  20b,  and  ah  references  thereto,  are  hereby 

8  redesignated  as  subsections  -{Ah  ~{eh  ~^h  ~(gH  '(h~H  and 

9  -(i)-j  respectively. 

10  Seg?  2?  The  third  sentence  of  section  2b-t  of  sueh  Aet  is 
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amended  fey  striking  out  tfee  words  £%r  tfee  period  ending 
June  JOy  1964”. 

That  (a)  section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965” . 

(b)  The  third-  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1965” . 

Sec.  3-  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “a  like  amount”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “322,000,000”  “$322,000,000” . 
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insurance  may  be  offered.  Sen.  J^iller  criticised  Common  Market  tariff  increases 
on  U.  S,  agricultural  pro  duct  s./Sen.  Humphrey  defended  Presidents  record  on 
support  of  foreign  aid  program/  House  Rules  Commir^ee  reported  measure  for  investi¬ 
gation  of  Eederal  research  p/bgrams. 


SENATE 

1.  CROP  INSURANCE./  Passed  without  amendment  S.  277,  to  increih^e  the  number  of  new 
counties  in  ichich  crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  year  fn^m  not  to  exceed 

MOO  to  not/to  exceed  150.  pp.  15244-5 

2.  LANDS.  Bussed  as  reported  H.  R.  6118,  to  amend  the  act  providin^^or  the  ad¬ 

mission!  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  jsublic  lands 
for  development  and  expansion  of  communities  so  as  to  permit  selection  of 
tracts  of  not  less  than  160  acres  (rather  than  blocks  of  not  less  tha!\  5,760 
aores).  p.  15251 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  1175,  to  authorize  a  revision  of  the  bounHaries 
rof  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  N.  Mex.  pp.  15251-2 

Agreed  to  without  amendment  H.  Con.  Res.  61,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
in  respect  to  marking  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ,  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  this  Department,  Interior,  and  Army.  pp.  15250-1 


3.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  46,  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  invest!-  / 
gations  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable,  pp.  15248-9 


4.  MANPOWER  TRAINING.  S.  1716,  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  State 

matching  requirements  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
from  June  30,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  and  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
training  programs  under  the  act  from  the  present  $161  million  to  $322  million, 
was  made  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  p.  15259 


5.  FOREIGNNAID  Sen.  Humphrey  defended  the  President's  record  of  support  for 
foreign  aid  while  a  member  of  Congress  against  recent  criticim/by  Sen.  Gold- 
water  and  Reviewed  the  President's  record  on  this  matter,  pp.  15260-2 
Sen.  Proxjnire  urged  that  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia  be  (^continued  and 
inserted  an  article  to  support  his  position,  "Behind  the/Communist  Colloquy." 
pp.  15235-6 


6.  PERSONNEL;  RETIREMENT.  Received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proposed 
bill  "to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  respe<(t  to  certain  annuity  in¬ 
crease  legislation"  ;\to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commission,  p.  15232 


7.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Gruehing  expressed  concertybver  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  pkpgrams  as  a  means  of  providing  more  jobs  for  the 
unemployed,  pp.  15236-7 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Miller  criticized /tariff  increases  by  the  European  Common 
Market  on  imports  of  U.  S.  poultkv  a Md  other  farm  commodities  and  expressed 
concern  that  further  tariff  increases  may  seriously  affect  our  domestic  farm 
economy,  pp.  15263-4 


9.  PRICES.  Sen.  Miller  expressed >doncern  bver  the  effects  of  the  recent  increase 
in  the  consumer  price  index  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  p.  15263 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Senytlansfield  stated^that  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  amendments /©ill  will  be  considered  next  Tues. ,  and  this  will 
probably  be  followed  consideration  of  the  dairy  bill.  pp.  15245,  15254 


h 


11.  ADJOURNED  until  Fri./  Aug.  30.  p.  15270 


HOUSE 


12.  RESEARCH.  Tho'Rules  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  504,  to  >qreate  a  select  House 
committee  to  investigate  research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored  by  the  ^ 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  (H."  •Rept*  716).  pp.  1S>297- 
Rep.  JDaddario  inserted  a  statement  of  the  role  and  objectives  of  the 
Sciences  and  Astronautics  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Science \Researcb,  and 
Development,  pp.  15312-3 


13.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Lipscomb  inserted  his  letter  to  the  President\irgin8 

Lthdrawal  of  the  licenses  for  shipping  potash  mining  machinery  to\.S.S.R. 
rpp.  15308-9 


>.  HIGHWAYS.  Rep.  Montoya  urged  the  Commerce  Department  "to  permit  a  great< 

degree  of  access  to  and  exit  from  any  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway  SystV-" 
through  an  area  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  less.  pp.  15311-2 


15.  EXPORTS.  Received  a  letter  from  Commerce  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on 
export  control,  p.  15324 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  received  nomination  of yMehren  to  be  CCC  Board  Director.  Sen. 
Smith  criticized  cost  of  feed  for  poultry/  Sen,  Dirksen  inserted  summary  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States,  Rep.  ScWsman  criticized  foreign  aid  program, 


SENATE 

1.  NOMINATION.  Received  the  nomination  of  George  L,  Mehren 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 


be  a  member  of  the 
p\  1^25 


2.  POULTRY;  FBtD.  Sen.  Smith  contended  that  Government  supports  \or  feed  grains 

have  recited  in  high  feed  costs  for  poultry  producers  and  wereva  principal 
cause  of  economic  problems  in  the  poultry  industry,  and  inserted^  letter  from 
a  poultry  producer  critical  of  poultry  feed  prices,  pp.  l$3!?6-7 

3.  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
.ttee  reported  for  ratification  without  reservations  the  Nuclear  Test\Ban 

'reaty.  p.  D683 

GRANTS-IN-AID.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  a  compilation  of  Federal  grants-in-aich to 
State  and  local  governments,  including  those  for  food  distribution,  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation,  agricultural  extension  and  research,  vocational  education,"' 
marketing,  sugar  program  and  area  redevelopment .  pp.  I8I4I6-SI 


-2- 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  Continued  consideration  of  S.  1716,  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  p.  19378 


^-^ONAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  Sen.  Bartlett  commended  Sen.  Williams  (N.  J.)  for/^is 
efforts  in  obtaining  Senate  passage  of  S.  1321,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
National  Service  Corps,  p.  19397 


of 


7.  DAIRY  iiTOUSTRY.  As  reported,  S.  1919,  the  dairy  bill  (see  Digest  132%  includes 
provisions  as  follows:  Provides  for  allocating  to  each  producer  under  a  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  a  share  of  the  higher  valued  uses  of  milk  nZus  necessary 
reserves,  if  producers  approve  issuance  of  such  allotments  in  at  referendum. 

Each  producers  share  of  higher  valued  uses  plus  necessary  reserves  would  be 
determined  onN^he  basis  of  his  total  deliveries  of  milk  during  1962,  or  some 
other  base  period.  Producers  would  receive  the  lowest  cla^s  price  for  milk 
delivered  in  excels  of  their  allotments.  Allotments  wou^n  be  provided  to  dairy 
farmers  who  becomeSnew  producers  under  a  marketing  order.  Authorizes  inclusion 
in  the  milk  marketing  orders  provisions  requiring  producers  and  purchasers  to 
keep  records  and  makeV'eports ,  y 

A 


8,  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS.  Nsen.  Tower  inserted  an  article  by  Princeton  Professo: 
Hariey  L.  Lutz  on  Federal^tate  relationships  ±/ which  he  analyzes  the  ’’major 
^at  have  promoted  the  excessive  gnmjth  of  Federal  power,”  pp, 

13337-9 


9.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Tower  inserted  a  U.  S./News  and  World  Report  article  review- 
an*  9°ddwater’s  position  on  various/issues,  including  agriculture,  foreign 
aid,  loreign  policy,  and  Government\np^nding.  pp,  19399-60 


10.  CONSERVATION;  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  Sen/ iWi  commended  the  establishment  of  the 

Indiana  Youth  Conservation  Camp  ayularireon  State  Forest  and  expressed  hope  that 
is  pilot  project  would  be  a  model  for  tde  proposed  Federal  youth  employment 
opportunities  program,  p.  193"^  x 


11.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Sens,  l^vits,  Humphrey,  and  others  expressed  concern  over 
e  international  balance  of  payments  problem  a^d  Sen.  Javits  urged  the  calling 
oi  an  international  monetary  conference  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  inter 
national  monetary  system^  pp.  19381-Uoii,  19U09-1? 


12.  PEACE  CORPS.  Sen.  ^Oflington  commended  the  accomplishments  of  the  Peace  Corps 

.  +  announcement  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Asia  have  been  named  to  re- 

l9Uolj  6  1S  ^ear  ^/^0Tr‘on  Magsaysay  Award  for  Int ernati ona^Understanding .  pp. 


13  *  Sen .  Humphrey  stated  that  the  Senate  wik  continue  consid- 

i  .  ,  .  '  ,  y' *  ^©dd  the  Manpower  Development  and  Trailing  Act,  after 

which  it  ia  planned  to  consider  S’i  191%'"  the  dairy  bill,  pp, 


HOUSE 


TX  ™*l93U8-9FOreman  UrgGd  m°re  Federal  contro1  the  foreign^d  pro- 


19.  BANKING.  Rep.  Findley  urged  that  Public  Law  U80  funds  be  used  for  tourist\llai 
exchange  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  gold  outflow  from  the  U.  S.  pp,  1932i7-S 


16.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Gonzalez  inserted  and  discussed  an  article  criticizing  the 

19390-2  Program  and  Rep.  Teague  (Calif.)  opposed  this  viewpoint,  pp, 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES¬ 
SAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
^REPRESENTATIVES  AND  TO  SIGN 
JROLLED  BILLS  DURING  AD¬ 
JOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.\MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  tne  Senate  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  messages  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  airing  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  arid  that  the  Vice  President 
or  the  Presiden\pro  tempore  be  author¬ 
ized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING!  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  s\ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FORVOMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD¬ 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi>sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  434,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  S.  1716,  and  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1716)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  after  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause,  to  strike  out: 

That  (a)  subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i), 
and  (j)  of  such  section  203,  and  all  refer¬ 
ences  thereto,  are  hereby  redesignated  as 
subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (i), 
respectively. 

Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1964”. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert ; 

That  (a)  section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  “3” 
to  “2”,  and  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
“thereof,”  to  strike  out  “322,000,000”  and 
insert  “$322,000,000”;  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  T,nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
’'section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended, 


is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “a  like  amount”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$322,000,000”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  today.  It 
will  be  the  pending  business  on  Tuesday. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  joins  me  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  we  will  have  as  full  an  attend¬ 
ance  as  possible  on  Tuesday  next. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  1  o’clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.,  they 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  ce 
>f  the  Chair.) 

U  4  o’clock  and  59  minutes  p.m/ the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  tomrder 
by  t^e  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Iij/uye  in 
the  cfvair) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THBf  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  b\  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk\  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  tmhout  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  betweenr  certam  carriers  by  rail¬ 
road  and  certain  of  tn^ir  employees. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  MET- 
CALI/AS  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TE^fpORE 

request  of  Mr.  MANSFiELD>and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Metcals  was 
x  appointed  to  act  as  President  proiem- 
'pore  of  the  Senate  on  Friday  next. 


FURTHER  RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  time  being,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5 
o’clock  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  5  o’clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Inouye  in 
the  chair) . 


ture  to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J/ 
Res.  102)  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  cerf^in 
carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  i'heir 
employees,  and  it  was  signed  by  tjse  Vice 
President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE¬ 
CEIVED  DURING  RECESS— EN¬ 
ROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  the  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa¬ 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA  PRACTIQAL  NURSES’ 

LICENSING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. /Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  Proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Calen/ar  No.  421,  Senate  bill 
933. 

There  bei/g  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded/to  consider  the  bill  (S.  933) 
to  amendrthe  District  of  Columbia  Prac¬ 
tical  Nyvses’  Licensing  Act,  and  for  other 
purples,  which  had  been  reported  from 
theyCommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia,  with  amendments,  on  page  2,  at 
le  beginning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out 
"(2)  by  striking  “prior  to  the  expiration 
of  one  year  immediately  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act”,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “at  any  time  during  the 
period  commencing  July  29,  1961,  and 
ending  on  the  expiration  of  ninety  days 
immediately  following  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Prac¬ 
tical  Nurses’  Licensing  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes’”;  (3)  by”  and  insert  “(2)  by”; 
in  line  18,  after  the  word  “and”,  to  strike 
out  “(4)”  and  insert  “(3)”;  in  line  19, 
after  the  word  “new”,  to  strike  out  “sub¬ 
section”  and  insert  “subsections”;  after 
line  19,  to  strike  out  “  “(b)  Any  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  an  applicant  for  a  license 
pursuant  to  this  section  which  has  not 
been  approved  prior”  and,  in  lieu  there¬ 
of,  to  insert  ““(b)  In  the  case  of  any 
application  made  by  an  applicant  for  a 
license  pursuant  to  this  section  which, 
because  of  noncompliance  with  clause  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  was  not 
approved  prior”;  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  “the”,  to  strike  out  “date  of  en¬ 
actment”  and  insert  “effective  date”;  on 
page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  “may”,  to 
strike  out  “desire.”  ”  and  insert  “desire.”; 
after  line  10,  to  insert: 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  failed  to 
aW)ly  for  a  license  under  this  section  because 
th\period  during  which  she  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  did  not  meet  the 
requirement  that  such  experience  shall  have 
taken  place  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
may,  within  the  ninety-day  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection, Napply  for  a  license  under  this 
section:  Provided,  That  such  experience  took 
place  within  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

And,  after  line\9,'to  insert  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall\ake  effect  fifteen  days 
after  its  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  ^r.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  shat  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE*?,.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I^ave  a 
brief  statement  to  make  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments. 
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The  Practical  Nurses’  Licensing  Act 
resently  provides  that  an  applicant, 
otherwise  qualified,  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  practical  nursing  license  without  writ¬ 
ten  examination,  must  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  the  Nurses’  Licensing  Act — effective 
date,  July  29^1961. 

S.  933,  as  arnended,  and  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  would  amend  exist¬ 
ing  law  so  that  a  nursing  applicant  could 
obtain  a  practical  nursing  license,  with¬ 
out  written  examination,  if  she  has  lived 
in,  or  has  been  actively  engaged  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  sick  In  the  Washington  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  for  the  1-year  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  effective  date  o\the  Nurses’ 
Licensing  Act. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  has  amendments 
that  he  wishes  to  have  added  to  t^e  bill. 
I  am  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  notify  the  Senate,  after\he 
Senator  from  Arizona  finishes  explain¬ 
ing  the  amendments,  that  I  will  accept 
them  on  behalf  of  the  committee;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “for” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “at  any  time 
during”. 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  “for”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing”. 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  “because” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “solely  be¬ 
cause”. 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  “not  ap¬ 
proved”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “dis¬ 
approved”. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  immediately  after 
“reconsidered”,  insert  “in  accordance 
with  such  clause,  as  amended,”. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  11, 
strike  out  all  through  line  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(c)  Any  person  who  failed  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  license  under  this  section  on  oj 
before  July  30,  1962,  may  make  applicatic 
for  such  a  license  under  this  section/as 
amended,  at  any  time  during  the  ninety^day 
period  immediately  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendments  provide  that  a  yfirsing  ap¬ 
plicant,  otherwise  qualifiedybould  be  li¬ 
censed  as  a  practical  nurs^without  writ¬ 
ten  examination,  if  tlWapplicant  has 
been  actively  engaged  Ai  caring  for  the 
sick  in  the  District  oLCJolumbia  at  some 
time  during  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  effectiwf  date  of  the  Nurses’ 
Licensing  Act,  or  At  at  some  time  during 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  s^rch  act  the  applicant  has 
resided  in  the  District,  and  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  havaaaken  a  personal  interest  in  this 
legislation  because  during  the  last  6 
months  of  Mrs.  Hayden’s  illness  in  1961, 
sheyfaad  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  a 
very  competent  nurse. 


When  the  same  nurse  applied  for  a 
license  to  practice  nursing  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  her  competency  or 
ability  was  not  questioned.  The  sole  and 
only  reason  given  for  denying  a  license 
was  that  she  had  not  been  engaged  in 
nursing  services  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  during  all  of  the  period  between 
July  29,  1960,  and  July  29,  1961.  » 

The  amendments  I  have  offered  will 
enable  a  very  good  nurse  and  others  like 
her  to  render  the  services  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  keep  the  record  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  one  question.  While  I 
know  the  answer,'  the  record  should 
show  it.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
goes  only  to  the  question  of  time  of 
service;  it  does  not  go  to  any  question 
of  competency.  Any  nurse  coming  with¬ 
in  the  terms  of  the  Senator’s  amendment 
would  still  be  required  to  meet  the  tests 
\of  competency  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
Virse. 

Ir.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is 
tireV  correct. 

Thh  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ments  offered  by  the  Senator  fj^>m  Ari¬ 
zona  IMi  .Hayden], 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFEsCER.  The 
bill  is  open  toyfurther  amendment.  If 
there  is  no  further  anfendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  ques^oi^s  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reai 

The  bill  (S.  933) 
grossed  for  a  thfrd 
third  time,  and^passed.Nas  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  Ay  the  Sencibs  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem  Weff/Vliat  section 
2  of  the  ^District  of  Columbia^  Practical 
Nurses’  Lfcensing  Act  (74  Stat.\o3;  sec. 
2-421,  Drfu.  Code,  1961  edition)  is  atnended 
by  addftig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  \ 

-)  The  term  ‘Washington  metropolitan 
’  means  that  area  comprising  the  Distr? 
Columbia,  Montgomery  and  Prince1 


without  additional  charge  to  such  applicant, 
other  than  the  repayment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  any  fee  or  portion  theraof 
which  may  have  been  refunded  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  by  reason  of  the  denial  of  a  license  for 
which  application  was  made,  and  su/i  ap¬ 
plicant  may  submit,  without  chaiVe,  such 
additional  information  in  suppo^r  of  such 
application  as  she  may  desire. 

(c)  Any  person  who  failed  t^nake  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  license  under  thhr  section  on  or 
before  July  30,  1962,  may  make  application 
for  such  a  license  undeivoJiis  section,  as 
amended,  at  any  time  dunmg  the  ninety-day 
period  immediately  foyowing  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsectior 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  s)fall  take  effect  fifteen 
days  after  its  apprq^Al. 


ig  Of  the  bill, 
ordered  to  be  en- 
(ading,  read  the 


FOREIGN  AH)— REPLY  TO  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mondav/of  this  week  the  distinguished 
junioiySenator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  delivered  an  address  on  the  floor 
of  tfie  Senate  purporting  to  answer  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy’s  criticism  of  the  drastic 
t  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  his  address 
-the  Senator  from  Arizona  chose  not  to 
defend  the  cut  or  the  action  of  91  per¬ 
cent  of  the  House  Republicans  voting 
The  „--for  it.  For  example,  he  did  not  describe 
rnend-  the  situation  which  will  prevail  in  Latin 
America,  a  situation  which  was  discussed 
in  a  very  moving  and  persuasive  article 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Tuesday,  August  27,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  did  not  describe  the  situation 
that  will  prevail  in  a  number  of  countries 
on  the  Soviet  border,  nor  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs  abroad,  if  the  cut  is 
sustained.  He  did  not  suggest  why  the 
Republican  leadership  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  membership  in  the  House  chose 
1963  as  the  year  for  action  against  a 
program  that  has  been  a  pillar  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  since  1948 — a  policy 


_  -  .  which  has  had  strong  bipartisan  support 

r counties  of  \£hrough  two  previous  administrations. 

.e  would  not  guess  what  alternatives 


Arlington,  and  Fairfax,  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria,  Falls  Church,  and  Fair¬ 
fax,  Virginia.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses’  Licensing  Act 
(sec.  2—429,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition)  is 
amended  (l)  by  inserting  the  subsection 
designation  “(a)”  immediately  before  the 
first  word  of  such  section;  (2)  by  amending 
clause  (4)  to  read  as  follows:  “(4)  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  any  time  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  or  at  any  time  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  been  actively  engaged  in  caring  for 
the  sick  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area;”;  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  application  made 
by  an  applicant  for  a  license  pursuant  to 
this  section  which  solely  because  of  noncom- 
pliance  with  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  was  disapproved  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  shall,  at  the 
written  request  of  such  applicant  made 
within  the  ninety-day  period  immediately 
following  such  date,  be  reconsidered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  clause,  as  amended, 


thqse  Members  have  for  a  world  riddled 
by  poverty  and  torn  between  free  and 
totalitarian  methods  of  economic  prog¬ 
ress.  \Jnfortunately,  the  Senator  did 
none  of  Nthose  things.  Instead,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  spotlight  six  votes  cast  by  a 
former  Representative  and  a  former  U.S. 
Senator  fronh  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts — SenatorX  Kennedy — during  the 
course  of  his  llwears  in  Congress.  I 
might  add  that  those  were  14  years  in 
which  foreign  aid  w§,s  a  pattern  of  our 
legislative  program. 

The  technique  used\by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  not  to\upport  the  ac¬ 
tion,  as  such,  of  his  fellowf  Republicans 
in  the  House,  but  rather  toSlry  to  show 
how  the  President  was  himself  an  op¬ 
ponent  of  foreign  aid  during  lais -years 
in  Congress.  Of  course,  that  conclusion 
was  not  true.  I  intend  to  prove  it> 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wfcmld 
wish  to  have  placed  before  the  public  the 
complete  record  of  the  President’s  action?- 
on  foreign  aid.  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  received  nominatioiV.  of^lehren  to  be  CCC  Board  Director.  Sen. 
Smith  criticized  cost  of  feed  for  poultry/  Sen,  Dirksen  inserted  summary  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States,  Rep.  Por^man  criticized  foreign  aid  program. 
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SENATE 

1,  NOMINATION,  Received  the  nomination  of  George  L,  Mehren 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 


be  a  member  of  the 

p\  19^29 


2.  POULTRY;  FELD.  Sen.  Smith  contended  that  Government  supports  ^r  feed  grains 

have  resfcLted  in  high  feed  costs  for  poultry  producers  and  were\a  principal 
cause  5<i  economic  problems  in  the  poultry  industry,  and  insertedNa  letter  from 
a  poultry  producer  critical  of  poultry  feed  prices,  pp.  19398-7 

3.  NUGOCAR  TEST  BAN.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
Lttee  reported  for  ratification  without  reservations  the  Nuclear  Test  N3an 

'Treaty,  p.  D683 

GRANTS-IN-AID.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  a  compilation  of  Federal  grant s-in-aid\to 
State  and  local  governments,  including  those  for  food  distribution,  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation,  agricultural  extension  and  research,  vocational  education, 
marketing,  sugar  program  and  area  redevelopment .  pp.  l9ill8-21 


-2- 


5.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  Continued  consideration  of  S.  1716,  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  p.  15378’ 


ATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  Sen.  Bartlett  commended  Sen.  Williams  (N.  J.)  for/his 
Tforts  in  obtaining  Senate  passage '.of  S.  1321,  to  provide- for.,  the  establishment 
National  Service  Corps,  p.  15357  •  ■  -  ■  1  •  ;  ! 


<  t 


.:U 


7.  DAIRY  ^DUSTRY.  As  reported,  S.  1915,  the  dairy  bill  (see  Digest  132),  includes 
provisoes  as  follows:  Provides  for  allocating  to  each  producer  under  a  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  a  share  of  the  higher  valued  uses  of  milk  plus  necessary 
reserves,  if  producers  approve  issuance  of  such  allotments  in  at  referendum. 

Each  produc^tg  share  of  higher  valued  uses  plus  necessary  reserves  would  be 
determined  on\the  basis  of  his  total  deliveries  of  milk  during  1962,  or  some 
other  base  perioi,.  v  Producers  would  receive  the  lowest  class  price  for  milk 
delivered  in  excess  of  their  allotments.  Allotments  would  be  provided  to  dairy 
farmers  who  .be comev  new  producers  under  a  marketing  order.  Authorizes  inclusion 
in  the  milk  marketing  orders  provisions  requiring  producers  and  purchasers  to 
keep  records  and  make,  report 3. 


8.  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS /^Sen*  Tower  inserted  an  article  by  Princeton  Professor^ 
Harxey  L.  Lutz  on  FederalXstate  relationships  in which  he  analyzes  the  "major 

h-ave  Prom9t\d  the  excessive  growth  of  Federal  power."  pp. 


9.  FARM  PEQGR^M.  Sen.  Tower  inserted  a  U. -S^/News  and  World  Report  article  review- 

.Qoldwater  Vs  position  on  \arioup^issues,  .including  agriculture,  foreign 

aid,  loreign  policy,  and  Gov erpmenuv sending..  •  pp.  15359-60 

\  /  ♦ 


10.  CONSERVATION;  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  Sen/^yh  commended  the  establishment  of  the 

In  iana  Youth  Conservation  Camp  at/Harrison  State  Forest  and  expressed  hope  that 
is  pilot  project  would  be  a  model  for  rhe  proposed  Federal  youth  employment 
opportunities  program,  p.  153"*'  ~ 


1  •  LANCE  OF  PAYMENTS .  Sens.  Idvits,  Humphrey,  and  others  expressed  concern  over 
e  international  balance  jn  payments  problem  and  Sen.  Javits  urged  the  calling 
01  an  international  monetary  conference  for  the  pnrpose  of  reforming  the  intei 
national  monetary  syste/.  pp.  I538l-h0h,  15U09-1? 


12.  PEACE  CCR PS.  Sen.  Sypftngton  commended  the  acconplishrrknts  of  the  Peace  Corps 

an.  ®  announcement  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Asia  have  been  named  to  re- 
l5hoh-6  1S  ^ear  y'  omon  Magsaysay  Award  for  Int ernati onal^  Understanding .  pp. 


13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  stated  that  the  Senate  wi^l  continue  consid- 

efa  J0!1,1,/'  71n,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Trailing  Act,  after 
which  it  IS  planned  to  consider  3.  1915,  ‘the  dairy  bill.  pp.  l§L2lt-5 


HOUSE 


ll(.  FCREMfN  AID.  Rep.  Foreman  urged  more  Federal  control  over  the  foreigAid  pro-  ' 
gr^fn.  pp.  13340-9  ^  ^ 


15.  INKING.  Rep.  Findley  urged  that  Public  Law  ItSO  funds  be  used  for  touristXllar 
exchange  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  gold  outflow  from  the  U.  S,  pp,  153U7-1 


LAB0^*  R®P*  Gonzalez  inserted  and  discussed  an  article  criticizing  the  \ 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  and  Rep.  Teague  (Calif.)  opposed  this  viewpoint,  pp) 
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For  example,  in  the  more  detached  and  ra¬ 
tional  parts  of  our  mind  we  recognize  that 
storians  are  still  giving  us  new  light  on 
le  sources  and  direction  of  our  Civil  War. 
sd  that  war  ended  almost  90  years  ago. 
Yerstoday  we  listen  to  the  most  positive  and 
pompous  utterances  pretending  to  give  the 
exact  \ruch  about  the  Korean  war — a  war 
where  the  guns  are  not  yet  even  quiet  and 
whej£  th\facts  are  necessarily  only  partially 
available. 

As  another  example,  take  the  subject  of 
how  we  should  deal  with  the  vast  problems 
of  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  mbst  unimaginable  complica¬ 
tions.  And  yet  i\  the  town  from  which  I 
come,  there  are  thousands  of  noisy  people 
with  dogmatic  solutions  in  contrast  to  only 
a  handful  with  the  patience  to  study  some 
of  the  relevant  facts. 

In  a  different  area,  I  thhjk  most  of  us  real¬ 
ize  the  enormous  complexities  arising  from 
modern  industrial  life.  WeSknow  that  the 
improvement  of  institutions  th  help  make  it 
a  better  life  is  inevitably  a  drawn-out  Job 
of  trial  and  error.  Yet  there  isValmost  no 
indication  of  that  in  the  outpourings  of  those 
who  are  most  articulate.  Manufacturers’  as¬ 
sociations  pronounce  that  the  adopWm  of 
this  or  that  bit  of  legislation  means  Inevi¬ 
table  progress  down  the  road  to  socialist — 
and  probably  the  road  to  Hell.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  great  labor  organizations  indulge  ir 
the  fraudulent  pretension  that  they  can' 
mathematically  evaluate  the  soul  of  a  legis¬ 
lator.  They  claim  they  can  total  up  his 
votes  on  a  few  measures,  and  then  grade  him 
in  a  range  that  runs  from  100  percent  virtue 
to  100  percent  evil. 

Now  that  kind  of  certainty,  I  suppose,  must 
offer  a  kind  of  personal  enjoyment.  It  must 
become  a  rather  efficient  anesthetic,  as  it 
dulls  the  lively  pains  which  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty  can  kick  up.  But  it  is  an  anes¬ 
thetic  to  which,  happily,  most  of  the  human 
race  are  allergic.  Although  the  attitude  of 
dogmatic  sureness  seems  to  be  growing,  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  majority  of  men 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  concept  that  in¬ 
fallibility  is  a  quality  reserved  for  God. 

(The  British  scientist- author,  C.  P.  Snow, 
had  become  somewhat  less  than  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham's  favorite  pundit  when  he  proposed  that 
the  scientist  should  be  the  key  decisionmak¬ 
er  in  today’s  world.  Mr.  Graham  had 
thought,  and  continued  to  think,  that  the 
role  belonged  more  properly  to  the  “politi¬ 
cian,”  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Hence 
when  Sir  Charles  propounded  as  a  “certainty” 
that  atomic  war  would  ensue  in  1-0  years 
if  the  nuclear  arms  race  were  not  halted 
Mr.  Graham  replied  in  one  of  the  occasior 
articles  he  wrote  directly  for  his  newspaper. 
It  appeared  April  16,  1961.) 

War,  said  Clemenceau,  is  too  important  for 
generals.  Peace  is  too  important  for  scien¬ 
tists,  even  for  Sir  Charles  P.  Snow,  whose 
speech  to  American  scientists  was  in  this 
space  last  week. 

Long  ago  Justice  Holmes  wfrote  that  he 
hated^  a  man  who  knows.  But  C.  P.  Snow 
suddenly  kno  ws.  He  knows  Xu t  of  something 
he  calls  engineering  tru^rn  and  statistical 
truth. 

He  knows  that  the  smffead  of  nuclear  power 
to  other  countries  wifl  certainly  cause  war. 
He  and  his  fellow  scientists  “know  it  in  a 
more  direct  sense  Ufan  any  politician  because 
it  comes  from  dXect  experience.” 

Now,  politicians  have  direct  experience, 
too.  Their  laboratory  covers  the  whole  sweep 
of  life — even  including  scientists.  They 
know  no  ^engineering  truth  or  statistical 
truth  or  Xen  political  truth. 

C.  P.  Xnow  is  certain  that  we  confront  an 
either/or.  Either  we  negotiate  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  or  a  holocaust  destroys  mankind. 
HeXs  not  the  first  scientist  to  be  certain, 
iteen  years  ago  we  were  warned  of  the  cer- 
inty  of  nuclear  war. 
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If  mankind  could  really  be  certain,  we 
acted  very  foolishly  when  we  did  not  impose 
our  will  on  the  Russians  during  the  years  of 
our  atomic  monopoly.  But  the  only  certainty 
we  have  is  that  Churchill’s  “peace  of  mutual 
terror”  has  somehow  continued. 

Certainty  is  a  dangerous  belief.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  each  of  us,  at  some  uncertain  mo¬ 
ment,  will  face  death.  Mass  death,  by  nu¬ 
clear  war,  is  not  certain.  It  may  be  likely  if 
the  bombs  proliferate  and  a  few  hundred 
men  in  governments  are  foolish.  But  it  is 
not  certain. 

To  avoid  that  likelihood,  we  have  politi¬ 
cians  carrying  burdensome  tasks.  When  we 
are  wise,  we  support  them  in  an  atmosphere 
of  law,  of  human  respect,  of  intelligent  demo¬ 
cratic  discussion. 

All  the  politicians  of  the  West  know  that 
we  must  have  nuclear  disarmament.  Yet  no 
one  knows  as  a  certainty  that  present  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations  will  lead  to  actual 
disarmament. 

The  end,  the  final  hope,  is  clear.  There  is 
no  certainty  about  the  means.  Scientists 
and  others  do -  us  a  great  harm  by  making  an 
oversimplification  of  the  heavy  tasks  of  our 
politicians. 

Great  politicians,  such  as  Lincoln,  know  j 
that  patience  and  wisdom  are  the  watch-; 
words  of  hope.-  -  At  their  best,  politicians . 
(then  called  statesmen)  know  only  truth 
They  know  that  truth  is  a  great  sfhgle 
^tiling  which  cannot  be  fractured  inter  engi¬ 
neering  or  statistical  truth.  Also,  th^y  know 
that  truth  can  be  but  dimly  perceived  and 
patently  pursued  by  humankindy 

PAINFUL  DOUBTS 

(As  "toe  preceding  passages/illustrate,  Mr. 
GrahamSwas  not  one  to  withhold  criticism, 
even  if  h(\  acted  from  his  Xwn  personal  un¬ 
certainty  principle,  Buy'of  nothing  did  he 
finally  become  more  crijncal  than  of  his  own 
business,  the  press.  H<s  dissatisfaction  with 
the  commonplace  ip  the  press  developed 
slowly.  It  was  \n6st  clearly  expressed  in 
February  1960  aty&^University  of  Minnesota 
seminar.) 

What  I  am  f§eling,\rather  than  thinking, 
is  that  the  Xress  is  stale  and  disoriented. 
Not  in  teclyuques  for  we\are  encased  in  and 
fascinated/by  techniques.  'Our  staleness  and 
our  disorientation  are  caused  rather  by  our 
basic  assumptions.  They  are\hallow,  out  of 
date.  Xnd  almost  entirely  untxamined  be¬ 
cause  we  all  of  us  spend  all  of  ouf  time  with 
techniques. 

lere  is  a  clue  to  what  concerns  >ne  about 
lournalism  in  a  recent  British  noveL  “The 
Rack,”  by  A.  E.  Ellis,  which  deals  with  the 
psychology  of  tuberculosis.  In  it  therkare 
hordes  of  doctors  who  with  all  the  parapnt 
nalia  of  modern  medicine  still  cannot  curfc 
And  the  most  articulate  of  them  speakingS 
with  that  sense  of  omnipotence  which  the 
lack  of  power  so  often  evokes,  derides  the 
efforts  of  philosophers.  Ah,  philosophers,  he 
says  in  effect,  when  they  are  sick  they  come 
to  doctors;  and  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  sick 
doctor  going  to  a  philosopher? 

In  this  considerable  novel,  an  ailing  man 
places  all  his  faith  in  the  cures  of  doctors 
who  cannot  cure. 

Perhaps  we  are  doing  the  same  in  journal¬ 
ism,  placing  all  our  hopes  in  whatever  doctor¬ 
ing  is  fashionable  at  the  moment.  We  pur¬ 
sue  Dr.  Flesch  who  has  a  cure-all  in  short 
sentences,  or  Dr.  Gallup  who  shows  us  that 
many  people  will  choose  escape  over  even 
mild  thinking,  or  Dr.  Neilsen  and  Dr.  Politz 
who  seem  to  have  discovered  that  everyone 
has  abandoned  all  work,  play,  and  bodily 
functions  in  order  to  spend  26  hours  a  day 
perusing  the  various  media. 

Those  of  us  in  Journalism  have  listened  to 
thousands  of  hours  of  discussions  of  such 
techniques.  We  have  probably  not  spent  1 
hour  asking:  What  are  we  doing?  Where 
are  we  going?  Our  most  passionate  energies 
are  expended  tinkering  with  the  superstruc¬ 


ture,  with  none  left  over  for  contemplating 
the  foundation. 

(If  Philip  Graham  rejected  the  concept  of 
certainty,  it  was  clear  he  took  no  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  The  question  of  “What  are  we 
doin?  Where  are  we  going?”  haunted  him, 
and  unhappily.  He  reached  constantly  for 
the  answers  but,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  on  November  5,  1959,  suggests, 
a  fulfilled  resolution  of  the/problem  escaped 
him.  One  sees  that  although  the  nominal 
audience  was  the  American  Electric  Power 
Association,  the  speech  and  the  painful 
doubts  were  to  and  pf  himself.) 

Where  I  get  in  difficulty — at  times  almost 
unbearable  difficulty — is  when  I  try  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  meaning  of  what  I  am  engaged  in. 

When  these  difficulties  get  too  great  we  in 
the  newspaper  business  do  what  I  suspect 
people  in  yXir  business  do.  We  retreat  to 
the  ritual Jn  reciting  old  rules  that  we  know 
are  meaningless. 

We  sjfy  that  we  just  print  the  objective 
news  m  our  news  columns  and  confine  our 
opinions  to  the  editorial  page.  Yet  we  know 
that  while  this  has  some  merit  as  an  over¬ 
simplified  slogan  of  good  intentions,  it  also 
las  a  strong  smell  of  pure  baloney. 

If  we  keep  wages  too  low  in  some  few  areas 
where  unions  still  let  us  do  it,  or  if  we 
neglect  decent  working  amenities  as  long  as 
we  can  avoid  the  cost,  we  defend  ourselves 
by  muttering  about  our  concern  for  stock¬ 
holders.  As  though  by  announcing  com¬ 
passion  for  a  relatively  anonymous  and  ab¬ 
sent  group  we  can  justify  a  lack  of  compas¬ 
sion  for  people  we  spend  our  working  days 
with. 

If  we  are  brutally  careless  about  printing 
something  that  maligns  the  character  of 
some  concrete  individual,  we  are  apt  to  wave 
the  abstract  flag  of  freedom  of  speech  in 
order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  con¬ 
crete  apology. 

If  we  are  pressed  even  harder,  we  may 
salve  our  consciences  by  saying  that  after 
all  there  are  libel  laws.  And  as  soon  as  we 
say  that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  make 
those  laws  as  toothless  as  we  possibly  can. 

And  if  we  are  pressed  really  quite  hard, 
we  can  finally  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say, 
“Well  after  all  we  have  to  live,”  Then  we 
can  only  hope  no  one  will  ask  the  ultimate 
question:  “Why?” 

I  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  all  those 
stupid  actions — and  a  great  many  more 
stupid.  And  I  suppose  that  more  than  a 
few  of  you  have  done  as  poorly. 

What  I  prefer  to  recall  are  those  rare 
occasions  when  I  have  had  some  better  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  what  I  am  engaged  in. 
In  those  moments  I  have  realized  that  our 
problems  are  relatively  simple  and  that  some 
simple,  ancient,  moral  precepts  are  often  re¬ 
liable  business  tools.  In  those  moments  I 
uive  been  able  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  really 
doesn’t  matter  whether  I  am  kept  in  my 
jobk  In  those  moments  I  have  been  able  to 
look\traight  at  the  frailty  of  my  judgment. 
And  Anally  I  have  been  honest  enough  to 
recogniN  that  a  few — a  very  few — great  is¬ 
sues  about  the  meaning  of  life  are- the  only 
issues  whiejj  deserve  to  be  considered  truly 
complex. 

We  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideasVmd  the  release  of  mankind 
from  burdensomevtoil  are  important  goals  in 
the  development  oKcivilization.  But  we  will 
be  very  foolish  people  if  we  decide  that  my 
newspaper  methods  and  your  methods  of 
producing  energy  are  the  only — or  even  the 
best — methods  of  furthering  these  goals. 

The  realization  of  this  opes  not  mean  we 
have  to  be  any  the  less  ableSor  the  less  pas¬ 
sionately  interested  in  our  jobs.  Instead, 
by  paying  attention  to  the  broader  meaning 
of  what  we  are  engaged  in,  we  naay  be  able 
to  join  our  passion  to  our  intelligence.  And 
such  a  juncture,  even  on  the  part  of\but  one 
individual,  can  represent  a  significant  step 
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ard  on  the  long  road  toward  civiliza- 


INDIANA  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CAMP 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
State  of  Indiana  began  a  pilot  project 
which  I  hope  will  be  a  model  for  the 
youth  employment  opportunities  bill 
currently  before^  the  Congress.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Indiana  Youth  Conser-  r 
vation  Camp,  at  Hkrrison  State  Forest, 
near  Corydon,  where  400  young  men  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  17  find  22  will  spend 
the  next  2  months.  They  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work.  \  The  purpose 
of  the  camp  is  to  get  them  back  to  school 
or  back  to  work.  All  have '^een  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  the  Indiana  .Employ- 
ment  Security  Division.  None  dre  juve- 
rlile  offenders.  \ 

In  addition  to  conservation  workMhey 
will  receive  a  minimum  of  8  hours  a  Week 
of  education  in  basic  subjects,  such  a,s 
mathematics,  English,  and  the  social 
sciences.  Furthermore,  they  will  work 
in  small  groups,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies  which  dropping  out 
of  school  may  have  left  them  with. 

This  educational  effort  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  because  time  and  time  again 
we  see  that  a  basic  education  is  the  bare 
minimum  needed  in  order  to  survive  in 
our  changing  employment  market.  With 
this  education,  plus  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  means  to  put  in  a  hard  day’s 
work,  these  young  people  will  be,  I  hope, 
motivated  either  to  seek  further  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  return  to  school. 

Whatever  they  do,  the  employment 
security  division  will  try  to  help  them 
find  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Although  the  division  will  not  guar¬ 
antee  jobs,  I  doubt  that  the  young  men 
will  have  trouble  finding  them,  for  after 
their  training  they  will  be  more  desira¬ 
ble  as  employees. 

The  camp  was  established  by  an  exec¬ 
utive  order  of  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Youth  Council. 

Besides  the  council  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  security  division,  the  following 
State  agencies  are  also  sponsoring  the 
camp:  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  the 
division  of  labor,  the  department  of  con¬ 
servation,  and  the  department  of  pubjre 
construction. 

The  young  men  will  receive  a 
month,  and  $100  at  the  end  of  Vhe  2- 
month  period,  to  help  them  get/started 
on  their  next  job — which  we  /nope  will 
be  a  permanent  one. 

This  is  the  type  of  prograud  that  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  youth  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  bill  will  allow  nss  to  continue.  I 
believe  this  program  demonstrates  the 
established  need  for/enactment  of  the 
bill  and  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  apra  a  Hometown  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  JAVITS/  Mir.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  Is  the  morning  hour 
over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  /morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  last  the  Nation  and  the  world 
saw  the  heart  of  the  American  Negro  re¬ 
vealed  in  an  unforgettable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  unity  and  democracy.  In  a  digni¬ 
fied,  extraordinarily  disciplined,  and  in¬ 
tensely  patriotic  manner,  200,000  Ameri¬ 
cans — from  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  from  all  levels  of  life — came  to  the 
Capital  of  their  country  to  appeal  for 
redress  of  the  very  real  grievances  of  the 
Negro. 

This  march  on  Washington  for  jobs 
nd  freedom  could  not  help  but  touch  the 
conscience  of  every  American  and,  I  hope 
thevconscience  of  Congress.  This  living/ 
petition  was  directed  to  the  Congres 
which\has  lagged  behind  the  othfer 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
insuring  and  protecting  the  right  pi  the 
Negro  to  fifil  citizenship. 

I  was  impressed,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
large  number  af  non-Negroes  hi  Wednes¬ 
day’s  march,  especially  by  the  number  of 
religious  leaders^  Their  Presence  was 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that/the  struggle  to 
redeem  the  soul  of  \  nation,  plagued  by 
100  years  of  raci al  yliscrimination,  is 
everybody’s  struggle, 

The  march  denfonstOated  that  the 
first  amendment >ti'ght  oi'oeaceable  as¬ 
sembly  and  petition  for  redtess  of  griev¬ 
ances  is  a  living  part  of  our  political  his¬ 
tory.  This  is/what  the  Negro  community 
is  seeking  Yo  invoke  in  demonstrations 
across  the'eountry.  This  march  proved 
that  thp/first  amendment  rights  can  be 
exercised  without  danger  of  violence  \nd 
distu/nance. 

it  despite  the  polite  and  orderly  be-N 
lutvior  of  the  crowd,  and  the  moderation 
M  the  speakers,  it  was  plainly  evident 
’that  this  demonstration  was  a  symbol  of 
the  civil  rights  revolution — a  revolution 
which  we  in  Congress  cannot  ignore  as  we 
get  down  to  the  business  of  discussing 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  this 
year.  The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
summed  it  up  when  he  said  at  the  rally 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial : 

There  will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquility 
in  America  until  the  Negro  is  granted  his 
citizenship  rights. 

The  words  spoken  by  Dr.  King,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  Roy  Wilkins,  Whitney 
Young,  Walter  Reuther,  John  Lewis, 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  Mathew  Ahmann,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  march,  are  important  to 
the  Nation  and  to  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  invocation  and 
their  speeches,  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  August  29, 
1963;  and  also  an  editorial,  published  this 


morning,  comparing  the  bitter  fruit  of 
Governor  Wallace’s  efforts  to  close  the, 
public  school  system  of  his  State,  in  orde 
to  avoid  desegregation,  rather  than  allow 
children  to  return  to  school  normally';  as 
they  should,  under  the  traditijznally 
American  circumstances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the /Excerpts, 
invocation,  and  editorials  weye  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD/as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  TimeSj/Aug.  29,  1963] 
Most  Rev.  Patrick  O’Boylh;  Archbishop  op 
Washington,  Invocation 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Giios#  amen. 

Our  Father,  who  are  In  heaven,  we  who 
are  assembled  here  /n  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
in  good  faith  dedicate  ourselves  and  our 
hopes  to  You.  We  ask  the  fullness  of  Your 
blessing  upon  those  who  have  gathered  with 
us  today,  and/upon  all  men  and  women  of 
good  will  to/whom  the  cause  of  justice  and 
equality  ijf  sacred.  We  ask  this  blessing 
because  sve  are  convinced  that  in  honoring 
all  Youy  children,  we  show  forth  in  our  lives 
the  lo/e  that  You  have  given  us. 

Bl/ss  this  Nation  and  all  its  people.  May 
tils' warmth  of  Your  love  replace  the  cold- 
<*ss  that  springs  from  prejudice  and  bitter- 
less.  Send  in  our  midst  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
'open  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  great  truth  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  Your  sight.  Let  us 
understand  that  simple  justice  demands 
that  the  rights  of  all  be  honored  by  every 
man. 

Give  strength  and  wisdom  to  our  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President.  Enlighten  and 
guide  the  Congress  of  these  United  States. 
May  our  judges  in  every  court  be  heralds  of 
justice  and  equity.  Let  just  laws  be  ad¬ 
ministered  without  discrimination.  See  to 
it,  we  implore,  that  no  man  be  so  powerful 
as  to  be  above  the  law,  or  so  weak  as  to  be 
deprived  of  its  full  protection. 

We  ask  special  blessing  for  those  men  and 
women  who  in  sincerity  and  honesty  have 
been  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
harmony  among  races.  As  Moses  of  old, 
they  have  gone  before  their  people  to  a  land 
of  promise.  Let  that  promise  quickly  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  so  that  the  Ideals  of  freedom, 
blessed  alike  by  our  religious  faith  and  our 
heritage  of  democracy,  will  prevail  in  our 
land. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  You  consecrate  to 
Your  service  all  in  this  crusade  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  these  United  States.  May  we  be 
^sensitive  to  our  duties  toward  others  as  we 
jemand  from  them  our  rights.  May  we  move 
fojYvard  without  bitterness,  even  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

MaV  we  shun  violence,  knowing  that  the 
meek  Shall  inherit  the  earth.  But  may  this 
meekness  of  manner  be  joined  with  courage 
and  strength  so  that  with  Your  help,  O 
Heavenly  Father,  and  following  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  Your  Son,  we  shall  now  and 
in  the  days  toVome  live  together  as  brothers 
in  dignity,  justice,  charity,  and  peace. 
Amen. 


Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  CXrson  Blake,  National 
Council  os\.  Churches 
I  wish  indeed  that  Itvvere  able  to  speak 
for  all  Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Orthodox 
Christians  as  I  speak  in  behalf  of  full  jus¬ 
tice  and  freedom  for  all,  born^or  living  under 
the  American  flag. 

But  that  is  precisely  the  poii^L  If  all  the 
members  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  I  represent  here  today  were  ready 
to  stand  and  march  with  you  for  jebs  and 
freedom  for  the  Negro  community  together 
with  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  all 
of  the  synagogues  in  America,  then  the  hat- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

See  Resume  of  Congressional  Activity. 
See  Legislative  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings ,  pages  15354-15378 

Bills  Introduced:  Four  bills  and  three  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2104-21^7;  S.J.  Res.  116-117; 
and  S.  Con.  Res.  58.  C  page  15355 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  6225,  to  provide  |W  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Guam,  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  \  page  15354 

Interparliamentary  Union:  Senator  Gruehing  was 
appointed  by  Vice  President  to  attend  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union  meeting  to  be  held  at  Belgrade,  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  September  12-20, 1963.  Page  ]W4 

Manpower  Training:  Senate  laid  down  its  unfinished 
business  S.  1716,  repealing  matching  requirement  for 
Federal  payments  to  States  for  training  allowances  for 
unemployed  persons,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  the  bill 
today.  Page ,  5378 


Legislative  Program:  Acting  majority  leader  an¬ 
nounced  that  Senate  will  continue  consideration  on 
Wednesday,  September  4,  of  S.  1716,  manpower  train¬ 
ing,  to  be  followed  by  S.  1915,  to  reduce/excess  milk 
marketings.  If  these  two  bills  are  finished  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  5,  Senate  will  consid<u/S.  1540,  foreign 
air  fares.  If  the  medical  educatioiybill  is  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  by  Thursday,  it  is  hoped  tc/reach  consideration 
thereof.  If  these  measures  are/completed  Thursday, 
the  Senate  will  adjourn  until/Monday,  September  9. 
The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  wHl  be  considered  that  week. 

Pages  15424-15425 

Nominations  Receive^  Senate  received  nomination 
of  George  L.  Mehren/of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Dire^ors,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  one  judicial  nomination.  One  postmaster 
nomination  wavfvithdrawn.  Page  ,  5425 

Nomination/Reported:  Nomination  of  Ashton  C. 
Barrett,  of ^Mississippi,  to  be  member  of  Federal  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  was  reported,  with  individual  views 
(Ex.  Rypt.  2).  Page  15355 


Treaty  Reported:  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  (Ex.  M, 
88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  was  Reported  without  reservations 
(Ex.  Rept.  3).  / 

Page  15355 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad¬ 
journed  at  3:26  p.m;  until  noon  Wednesday,  September 
4,  when  it  will  continue  on  S.  1716,  manpower  training, 
to  be  followed/by  S.  1915,  to  reduce  excess  marketings 

of  milk.  /  Page  15425 

Committee  Meetings 

(Comrmttees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  H.R.  7063,  fiscal  1964  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Dmmerce,  with  testimony  on  funds  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  from  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs;  Dr.  Alexander 
Spoehr,\Director,  East-West  Center,  University  of 
Hawaii;  Senator  Inouye;  Representative  Gill;  Harlan 
Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Orga¬ 
nization  Affairj;  and  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  Deputy 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

AMATEUR  RADIO  OPERATORS 

Committee  on  Commerce :  The  Communications  Sub¬ 
committee  held  and  concluded  hearings  on  S.  920,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  issuance  of  authorizations  for  alien  ama¬ 
teur  radio  operators  to  operate  their  stations  in  the  U.S. 
and  its  possessions,  with  reciprocahagreement  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  alien’s  government,  after  receiving 
testimony  from  Senator  Goldwaterh  and  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  president,  John  Huntoon,  secretary  and 
general  manager,  Robert  Booth,  general  counsel,  and 
Ray  E.  Meyers,  director  of  Southwest  Division,  all  of 
the  American  Radio  Relay  League. 
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House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 


Bills  Introduced:  Seven  public  bills,  H.R.  8331-8337; 
one  private  hill,  H.R.  8338,  and  one  resolution,  H.J. 
Res.  680,  were  introduced.  Page  1 5353 

Speaker  Pro  Tehjpore:  Heard  the  reading  of  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Speaker  designating  Representa¬ 
tive  Sisk  to  act  as  Speaker  Pro  Tempore  for  today. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM  AHEAD 


Period  of  Septeri\ber  4-7 

(Committee  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  indicated ) 


Senate  Chamber 


On  Wednesday,  S.  1716,  manpower  bmining,  will  be 
considered,  to  be  followed  by  S.  1915,  toNreduce  excess 
milk  marketings.  If  these  two  bills  are  ^finished  on 
Thursday,  S.  1540,  foreign  air  fares,  will  be  considered. 
In  event  the  medical  education  bill  has  been  reported 
to  the  calendar  by  Thursday,  it  is  hoped  to  reach,  con¬ 
sideration  thereof.  If  these  measures  are  completed 
Thursday,  Senate  will  adjourn  until  Monday,  Septen^ 
ber  9. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  be  considered  the^ 
week  of  September  9. 


Senate  Committees 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  September  U  execu¬ 
tive,  on  committee  business,  10  a.m.,  324  Old  Sei}4te  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  September  4,  subcommittee,  on 
H.R.  7063,  State-Justice-Commerce  appropriation's  bill,  on  funds 
for  the  Department  of  State,  10:30  a.m.,  room  S-126,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  September  5,  Small 
Business  Subcommittee,  to  resume  its  hearings  on  S.  298,  pro¬ 
posed  Small  Business  Investment  Act /amendments,  10  a.m., 
5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Commerce:  September  4,  executive,  on  S.  1732, 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  pubnc  accommodations  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  10  a.m.,  51/2  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

September  4,  Communications  Subcommittee,  oh  pending 
communications  bills  (S.  73/8,  1005,  and  1193),  2  p.m.,  5x10 
New  Senate  Office  Building 

September  5,  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher¬ 
ies,  on  S.  1988,  prohibiting  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
U.S.  by  non-U.S.  cjdzens,  10  a.m.,  5110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


The  House  met  briefly  but  transacted  no  legislative 
business. 


Program  for  Thursday:  Adjourned  at  12J25  p.m.  until 
Thursday,  September  5,  1963,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


Committee  Meetings 


Page  1 5345  No  committee  meetings  were  held. 


Committee  on  Government  (Operations:  September  4,  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  executive,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  disposal  and  future  utilization  of  Ellis  Island  in 
New  York  Harbor,  9:30 /.m.,  457  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post /Office  and  Civil  Service:  September  4,  to 
hold  hearings  in  connection  with  Federal  employees’  pay  legisla¬ 
tion,  10:30  a.m.,  6d>02  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  or/ Public  Wor\s:  September  5,  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Air /md  Water  Pollution,  executive,  on  S.  649,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  HEW,  10  a.m.,  4200  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


House  Chamber 


lo  legislative  business  is  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
September  2-7, 1963.  However  the  House  will  meet  on 
September  5. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
“ek  of  September  9-14, 1963,  is  as  follows : 
londay,  after  calling  die  Consent  and  Private  Cal¬ 
endar^  the  House  may  act  on  several  bills  under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  (titles  to  be  announced). 

Tuesday  and  balance  of  the  wee\,  S.  1576,  Mental 
RetardatiorKFacilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  (2  hours  of  debate). 

Note. — Conrb^ence  reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time. 

xuse  Committees 


No  committee  meetingsKare  scheduled  for  this  week. 


Joint  ^Committee 


c 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  September  5,  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  to  hold  hearings  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  Agreement  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Additional  Agreements,  for  Cooperation  with 
EURATOM,  to  hear  officials  of  the  AE1^  and  the  Department 
of  State,  10  a.m.,  room  AE-i,  Capitol. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  amendments  bill. 

Sen.  Manfcib'.Gld  announced  delay  in  consideration  of  dairy  bill.  Sens. Humphrey  and 
Proxmire  spoke  in  support  of  dairy  bilX,  aen.  Muskie  introduced  and  discussed  bill 
to  provide  periodic  review  of  Federal  grant's-- in- aid. 


SENATE 

1.  MANPOWER.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1716,  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 

State  matching  requirements  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  from  June  30,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  and  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  training  programs  under  the  act  from  the  present  $161  million  to  $322 
million  (pp.  154t9-77,  15486,  15490-510).  By  a  vote  of  19  to  44,  rejected  a 
motion  by  Sen.  Prcuty  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  (pp.  15503-7).  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Prouty  which  would 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  the  authorization  in  the  bill  (pp.  15508-10). 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  1831,  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  regarding  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  refer  applicants  for  training  under  the  act  (S. 
Rept.  p.  15427 

NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  for  ratificatio 
(on  Sept.  3)  the  Nuclear  Test  Dan  Treaty  (Ex.  Rept.  3) (p.  15427).  Sen.  Mans 
field  defended  and  urged  support  for  the  Treaty  (pp.  15462-9).  Sen.  Thurmond 
inserted  numerous  items  critical  of  the  Treaty  (pp.  15448-62) . 
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3.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sens.  Proxmire  and  Humphrey  spoke  in  support  of  enactment  of 
dairy  legislation  and  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  supporting 
enactment  of  his  bill,  S.  1915.  pp.  15511-2 


4.  YOOTH  EMPLOYMENT.  Sen.  Humphrey  reviewed  the  problems  of  school  dropoutfs  and 
unemployment  among  youth  and  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  greater 
emplWment  opportunities  for  unemployed  youth,  pp.  15481-3 


5.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  Received  from  Commerce  a  report  on  export  controi'covering  the 
second  q^rter  of  1963.  p.  15427 


6.  PERSONNEL;  POETICAL  ACTIVITY.  Sens.  Bartlett,  Douglas,  Humnfcrey,  McGovern, 
Pell,  Randolpi^,  and  Young  (0.)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of/S.  2103,  to  create 
a  bipartisan  cdimnission  to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  political  activity  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government,  p.  15431 


7.  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Sen.  Robertson  inserted  an 
and  scope  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Governmei 
£_rice  supports  and  controls.  pp.  15436-7 


rticle  critical  of  the  size 
including  agricultural 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Proxmire  contended  that  Yugoslavia  is  "moving  closer  to 
oviet  bloc  than  ever  beforV"  and  stated  evidence  indicates  "that  Marshal  T 
as  een  given  an  associate  status  in  the  Communist  economic  organization, 

nown  as  Comecon,  which  is  the\economic  council  for  the  Soviet  Communist  block 
states."  pp.  15510-1 


m 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Mans fie 1 
bill,  which  had  been  tentatively  s 
layed  since  ’-several  Senators  hay 
in  the  field  of  agriculture." 
will  be  considered  on  Thurs. , 
on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Trea 
p.  15508  “ 


ated  that  consideration  of  the  dairy 
sduled  for  debate  this  week,  has  been  de- 
recWsted  time  to  consider  other  commodities 
statec^that  a  number  of  bills  on  the  calendar 
d  it  is  anticipated  that  debate  will  begin  Mon. 
which  will  \:obably  last  from  one  to  two  weeks. 


HOUSE 


1  *  ®ILL-  .As  rePq/ted  by  the  Agriculture  CommXtee  (see  Digest  136),  H.  R_ 

7155,  the  administrative  omnibus  bill  to  facilitateVhe  work  of  the  Departmei( 
of  Agriculture,  regains  provisions  recommended  by  thi\ Department  as  follows:  ^ 

Authorize  thyDepartment  to  erect  research  facilitate  or  other  structures 
on  land,  the  us/  of  which  is  secured  for  the  estimated  ]\fe  of,  or  need  for, 
the  structuryf  and  authorize  the  use  of  funds  available  £othe  Department  fir 
expenses  in/onnection  with  acquiring  the  right  to  use  lancKfor  such  purposes. 

Authoryfe  grants  for  research  to  State  agricultural  experTtaent  stations 
and  others  to  implement  the  programs  of  this  Department. 

Auth^tize  this  Department  to  purchase  insurance  coverage  on  fts  vehicles 
in  foreign  countries.  V 

Aphorize  assignment  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  related  pers\el  for 
du«  in  the  continental  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
lifcs  and  without  change  In  grade,  for  not  more  than  three  years  \ 

.  Aphorize  use  of  the  title  "Agricultural  Counselor"  Instead  of  "Agrl\ltura 
Attache'  in  several  of  the  larger  overseas  posts.  S  V 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  Public  Law  480  fund-  ffcr 
other  purposes  In  cases  where  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  Is  larger  than  the 
amount  needed  for  the  market  development  program. 

Permit  employees  of  this  Department,  while  temporarily  involved  in  a  trans- 
fer  to  a  State  activity,  to  preserve  their  health  benefits  In  the  same  manner 
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TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 


September  4,  1963. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Clark,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

submitted  the  following 

*  REPORT 

together  with 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  1831] 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  June  19,  President  Kennedy  made 
certain  recommendations  “designed  to  improve  the  training,  skills, 
and  economic  opportunities  of  the  economically  distressed  and  dis¬ 
contented,  white  and  Negro  alike.”  Included  in  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
I  Act  “not  only  to  increase  the  authorization  ceiling  and  to  post  pone  the 
effective  date  of  State  matching  requirements,  but  also  (in  keeping 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Youth 
Employment)  to  lower  the  age  for  training  allowances  from  19  to  16, 
to  allocate  funds  for  literacy  training,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  program’s  training  allowances  to  out-of-school 
youths,  with  provisions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops  out  of  school  to 
take  advantage  of  this  program.” 

S.  1831  incorporates  each  of  these  proposals:  1  (1)  It  provides  for 
training  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  manual  training 
in  the  use  of  tools,  for  those  of  the  unemployed  who  are  unable  to  take 

1  Other  than  the  proposal  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  State  matching  requirements  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  S.  1716,  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  23,  1963  (Rept.  No.  458). 
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occupational  training  courses  because  they  lack  these  skills;  (2)  it 
provides  for  the  expansion  of  the  youth  training  program  by  lowering 
the  age  limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from  19  to  16;  and  (3)  it 
would  increase  the  percentage  of  funds  available  for  the  youth  training 
program  from  5  percent  of  the  estimated  total  training  allowances  to 
15  percent. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

A.  Pretraining  basic  education  courses 

Section  1  of  the  hill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  training 
courses  in  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills  for  the  benefit  of 
those  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  take  part  in  an  occu¬ 
pational  training  program  under  the  act.  The  term  “functional  il¬ 
literacy”  means  inability  to  read  or  to  understand  elementary  written 
materials,  instructions,  or  messages  (such  as  help  wanted  ads),  or 
inability  to  do  elementary  grade  problems  in  arithmetic,  or  inability 
to  write.  In  standard  technical  usage,  the  term  “functional  illiteracy” 
refers  to  educational  attainments  equivalent  to  less  than  5  years  of 
schooling.  The  term  “basic  work  skills”  includes  knowledge  and 
familiarity  with  haudtools  and  techniques  which  are  common  to  a 
whole  range  of  occupations. 

Training  under  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  be  provided  by  appro¬ 
priate  Slate  education  agencies  and  will  include  whatever  instruction 
in  the  basic  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  an  unemployed  illiterate  or  semiliterate  to  qualify  for 
direct  occupational  training  available  under  the  act.  In  addition  to 
these  elementary  verbal  and  mathematical  studies,  the  basic  pre- 
training  course  contemplated  by  the  bill  can  include  manual  training. 
This  covers  instruction  in  the  use  and  application  of  handtools  in  such 
trades  as  woodworking,  metalworking,  and  welding.  The  basic  work 
skill  courses  can  be  joined  with  those  in  elementary  verbal  and  arith¬ 
metical  skills  to  make  it  possible  for  the  trainees  to  continue  training- 
in  a  suitable  occupational  course. 

These  basic  literacy  and  work  skills  are  essential  even  to  man  a 
gas  pump.  A  service  station  attendant  must  be  able  to  fill  out  a 
credit  card  receipt  and  add  up  the  charges. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  pretraining  courses 
offered  under  the  bill  will  be  selected  from  among  persons  who  have 
been  rejected  from  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
program  because  of  inadequate  educational  attainment.  These  per¬ 
sons.  by  and  large,  constitute  the  immovable  hard  core  of  the  un¬ 
employed  who,  but  for  tlieir  inability  to  “read,  write,  or  figure”  might 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  training  programs  which  would  prepare  them 
for  useful  employment.  Rejections  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  are  presently  running  as  high  as  8  to  1,  with 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  illiterate  unemployed  making  the  attempt 
to  qualify  for  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  training. 
Candidates  may  also  be  drawn  directly  from  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate 
or  semiliterate  in  search  of  work  if  they  demonstrate  the  required 
aptitude  for  regular  training.  Under  normal  circumstances,  however, 
candidates  who  have  completed  more  than  eight  grades  of  schooling 
would  not  ordinarily  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  pretraining 
courses  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  special  cases  in  which  the 
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comprehension  level  is  well  below  what  might  be  expected  of  the 
individual  on  the  basis  of  his  having  completed  eight  grades  of  school. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  payment  of  training  allowances  to  trainees 
in  these  special  courses  on  the  same  terms  as  now  provided  by  the 
act  to  regular  trainees.  These  payments  are  limited  to  unemployed 
persons  who  have  had  not  less  than  3  jmars  experience  in  gainful 
employment  and  who  are  either  heads  of  families  or  heads  of  house¬ 
holds  as  provided  in  section  203(c)  of  the  act.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
maximum  period  not  to  exceed  52  weeks  for  literacy  training.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  52-week  period  available  under  the 
present  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  occupational  train¬ 
ing  program. 


B.  Lower  age  limit  and  increase  in  proportion  of  training  allowances  in 
youth  training  program 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  urgently  needed  expansion  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  training  provisions  for 
out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youngsters.  It  does  this  by  dropping 
the  age  imit  on  youth  training  allowances  from  19  to  16  and  by 
tripling  the  proportion  of  these  allowances  from  5  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  funds  available  for  allowance  purposes.  The  bill  contains  pro¬ 
visions  to  dissuade  jmungsters  from  dropping  out  of  school  in  order  to 
enroll  in  the  program.  It  provides  that  no  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  any  young  person  under  19  years  of  age  who  has  not  been 
graduated  from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  satisfied 
himself  that  he  lias  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  3  months  during  the 
regular  school  session  and  that  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to  resume 
have  failed.  This  screening  process  will  include  careful  testing  and 
counseling  as  well  as  close  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  school  or 
other  local  authorities  to  redirect  the  youngster  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $100  million  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  basic  literacy  and  the  expanded  youth  training' 
programs  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  46,000  additional  youths  can  be  training 
during  the  current  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  50,000  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  adults  can  be 
given  basic  literacy  and  work-skill  training  during  the  same  period. 


NEED  FOR  THE  BILL 

Despite  the  success  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  during  its  first  12  months  of  operation,  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  there  are  two  glaring  deficiencies  in  the 
program:  (1)  The  failure  to  include  the  illiterate  and  the  semiliterate,, 
(2)  the  exclusion  of  the  out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youngster  within 
the  16-  to  18-year  age  bracket. 

The  first  group  represents  the  hard  core  of  the  unemployed  of 
today.  The  second  represents  the  hard-core  unemployed  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Together  they  constitute  the  forgotten  one-quarter  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  numbering  more  than  1  million  of  present  and  future  public 
charges.  Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  pro¬ 
gram  as  presently  constituted,  the  men  and  the  women  in  these  groups 
cannot  be  trained  for  useful  employment  either  because  they  cannot 
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read  or  write  adequately,  if  at  all,  or  because,  as  a  practical  matter, 
they  fall  just  below  the  age  group  reached  by  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  Without  occupational  training  they  cannot 
find  work. 

The  bulk  of  these  people  have  the  capacity  to  be  helped  and  to  help 
themselves  onto  the  track  of  useful  employment.  The  President’s 
proposals,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  bill,  provide  the 
means  by  which  this  can  be  done. 

A.  Basic  literacy  and  basic  work  skills 

There  are  3  million  in  the  labor  force  today  who  are  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  their  inability  to  read  and  to  write.  These  are  the  illiterate 
and  the  semiliterate,  and  few  if  any  are  equipped  to  find  jobs  in  our 
rapidly  changing  economy. 

More  than  800,000  of  them  are  counted  among  the  unemployed. 
Of  these  a  disproportionately  high  percentage  are  nonwhite.  Most 
cannot  be  trained  either  because  they  cannot  read  or  write  at  all  or 
because  their  command  of  the  three  “R’s”  is  so  limited  that  they 
cannot  follow  instructions  in  the  simplest  occupations.  Some  have 
tried  to  enroll  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  train¬ 
ing  courses,  but  inevitably  they  have  been  screened  out  for  failure  to 
reach  this  threshold  of  educational  attainment.  Others,  recognizing 
the  hopelessness  of  their  condition  at  this  time,  have  not  even  made 
the  attempt. 

In  the  service-oriented  economy  of  today,  even  the  unskilled  jobs 
require  some  ability  to  read,  write,  and  compute.  The  jobs  in  the 
factories,  stockyards,  goods-producing  industries,  mines,  and  farms 
for  which  the  illiterate  and  semiliterate  in  past  years  could  qualify 
are  no  longer  available.  The  great  shift  which  has  taken  place  toward 
the  service  industries  has  dispossessed  this  group  and  has  left  them 
stranded  without  the  means  or  the  capacity  to  adjust  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  midcentuiy  employment  which  might  otherwise  be  available 
to  them  were  it  not  for  their  literacy  handicap. 

They  cannot  qualify  for  training  even  in  basic  unskilled  categories. 
Their  lack  of  an  acceptable  comprehension  level  bars  them  from  con¬ 
sideration  as  cooks,  waiters,  gas  station  attendants,  chambermaids, 
hospital  orderlies  or  practical  nurses,  to  name  but  a  few.  One  must 
know  how  to  read,  write,  compute,  and  measure  to  take  instruction 
in  any  of  these  occupations.  This  simple  fact  explains  the  plight  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  severely  disadvantaged  unemployed  today. 
This  is  why  they  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  cannot  begin  to 
chip  away  at  this  core  and  to  rehabilitate  this  huge  segment  of  the 
unemployed  unless  provision  is  made  to  bring  these  men  and  women 
to  at  least  the  minimal  literacy  level  required  for  occupational  training 
;and  employment  in  today’s  market.  For  them  literacy  training  is 
truly  vocational  training.  Without  it  they  remain  helpless. 

The  desperate  condition  of  the  illiterate  and  semiliterate  jobseeker 
is  developement  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  record. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  of  the  unemployed  have  less  than  8  years 
of  schooling.  Yet  less  than  3  percent  of  the  first  19,000  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  trainees  were  in  this  group. 
Of  Negro  trainees  in  the  manpower  program,  only  5  percent  had 
completed  no  more  than  the  eighth  grade  of  school,  although  44  per- 
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cent  of  the  Negro  unemployed  have  not  progressed  past  the  eighth 
grade. 

Of  course,  grade  school  attainment  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  literacy  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  unemployed.  A  study  of 
welfare  recipients  in  a  Negro  section  in  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
demonstrated  that  while  6)2  percent  of  those  on  public  assistance  lacked 
5  years  of  education,  more  than  one-half  of  the  group  were  functioning 
at  comprehension  levels  below  the  sixth  grade,  the  cutoff  point  which 
itself  is  below  the  minimum  for  participation  in  the  complex  economy 
of  today.  Thus,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  grade  school  attain¬ 
ment  is  at  best  only  a  rough  and  inexact  measure  of  the  literacy  level 
needed  for  occupational  training. 

The  manpower  program,  as  it  is  now  written,  is  geared  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  conversely 
is  calculated  to  exclude  from  training  those  who  most  desperately 
need  it.  The  aptitudes  among  the  thousands  of  illiterates  and  semi- 
literates  who  have  been  excluded  may  be  as  high  or  higher  than 
those  of  the  more  fortunate  literate  selectee.  Those  in  the  excluded 
group  can  be  taught  the  three  “R’s”  within  1  year  (perhaps  in  as 
little  as  4  to  6  months  time  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Francis  Keppel)  and  once  taught,  they  can  be  trained  and 
employed  in  occupations  for  which  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  prepares  them.  The  cost  of  salvaging  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  in  the  labor  force  is  estimated  at  $2,000  per  individual, 
one-half  of  which  would  be  used  for  the  literacy  pretraining  programs 
provided  for  in  S.  1831  and  the  remaining  half  for  occupational 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
Without  this  opportunity  these  people  are  doomed  to  jobless  lives 
dependent  upon  public  assistance,  condemned  to  a  life  of  poverty 
and  social  uselessness.  Compared  to  the  social  costs  of  public 
assistance,  the  committee  feels  that  the  cost  for  redirecting  this 
group  into  socially  useful  occupations  is  an  investment  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  make. 

This  point  was  emphasized  by  Raymond  M.  Hilliard,  director  of  the 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  in  Illinois,  in  his  description 
of  a  recent  graduation  ceremony  marking  the  completion  of  the  Cook 
County  literacy  course  by  211  adults.  In  his  statement  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  said: 

I  wish  that  you  could  have  been  with  me  to  see  25  men  go 
off  relief  in  a  body  at  a  graduation  exercise  of  a  class  where 
they  had  learned  to  become  Yellow  Taxi  drivers;  266  former 
recipients  have  now  received  this  training,  and  215  are  cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Many  of  these  men  were  able  to  qualify 
because  they  had  been  taught  to  read  and  to  write  in  our  basic 
literacy  classes,  and,  as  a  result,  they  could  make  out  trip 
sheets,  write  receipts  and  reports,  and  read  street  signs. 

The  $50  million  appropriation  which  the  bill  proposes  for  the  basic 
literacy  program  would  provide  for  50,000  in  this  group. 

B.  Expansion  oj  youth  training  provisions 

The  proposal  to  include  the  16-  to  lS-year-old  group  under  the  youth 
training  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Act  has  already  been  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Senate.  In  August  1961  it  passed  S.  1991  which 
eventually  became  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
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1962.  S.  1991  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pay  training 
allowances  to  youths  over  16  but  under  22  whenever  he  found  that 
such  allowances  were  “necessary  to  provide  occupational  training.” 
In  the  conference  on  the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  March  of  the 
following  year,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  eliminate  the  16-18  group 
from  the  youth  training  allowance  program,  thereby  restricting  the 
program,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  young  men  and  women  within  the 
19-21  age  range. 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Youth  Employment  concluded  in  its 
report  of  April  1963  that  the  exclusion  of  these  out-of-school  and  out- 
of-work  youngsters  from  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  was  a  serious  mistake  and  urged  congressional  reconsideration  of 
this  decision.  The  President,  in  his  message  of  June  1963,  followed 
these  recommendations  and  proposed  lowering  the  age  limit  for  train¬ 
ing  allowances  to  16,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  experience  during  the  first  year  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  has  demonstrated  that  these  unemployed 
youngsters  cannot  be  ignored.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1963, 
there" was  an  average  of  720,000  within  this  age  group  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work,  who  were  steadily  moving  in  the  direction  of  crime, 
delinquency,  and  hard-core  unemployment.  This  figure  climbed  to 
1,156,000  in  May  of  this  year,  representing  the  highest  figure  ever 
recorded  since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  recording  this 
data  in  1949.  One  out  of  five  of  these  youngsters  is  nonwhite. 

There  are  additional  tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters  who,  although 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  are  not  seeking  employment  and  are, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  excluded  from  the  official  unemployment 
statistics. 

Dropouts  leave  school  for  many  reasons  not  necessarily  related  to 
their  intellectual  capacity  or  potential.  Their  reasons  are  rooted  in 
the  poverty,  discrimination,  and  social  chaos  in  which  they  have  been 
reared.  Their  motivation  has  been  corroded  by  a  hostile  society. 
Sometimes,  their  leaving  school  may  reflect  inadequacies  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  directed  too  much  toward  teaching  college  and  other 
aptitudes  which  have  little  direct  relationship  to  the  lives  they  them¬ 
selves  will  lead. 

Thirty-six  million  youngsters  will  enter  the  work  force  in  the  1960’s. 
Among  these  will  be  million  dropouts,  at  least  one-half  of  whom 
will  be  16.  Between  now  and  the  end  of  1965  there  will  be  5%  million 
new  entrants  into  the  working  force,  and  of  these  2  million  will  be 
dropouts. 

In  the  past  year,  there  were  1,200,000  new  entrants  into  the  work 
force  competing  for  only  800,000  new  jobs. 

Under  the  Manpower  Act  these  youngsters  may  enroll  in  youth 
training  courses,  but  they  are  not  eligible  to  receive  training  allow¬ 
ances.  These  allowances  are  fixed  at  one-half  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  State  in  which  the  program  is  given  (averaging 
approximately  $17  per  week).  Exclusion  of  the  16-18-year-old  group 
from  the  training  allowance  program  has  had  the  practical  effect  of 
removing  them  from  the  training  program.  Of  the  first  19,000  trainees 
enrolled  under  the  act,  only  4  percent  were  under  19  years  of  age,  yet 
nearly  16  percent  of  all  of  the  unemployed  are  in  the  16-18  bracket, 
and  most  are  dropouts. 

These  youngsters  are  generally  severely  disadvantaged  with  inade¬ 
quate  housing  and  minimal  financial  resources,  hinder  these  circum- 
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stances  they  have  little  comprehension  of  the  need  to  continue  their 
education. 

Without  the  youth  training  allowances  these  youngsters  lack  both 
the  means  and  the  motivation  to  participate  in  a  youth  training  pro¬ 
gram.  In  most  cases  their  families  cannot  supply  even  the  minimum 
sum  which  would  be  essential  for  clothing,  carfare,  and  food.  The 
small  training  allowances  which  the  bill  would  make  available  to  them 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a  reasonable  opportunit}^  to 
equip  themselves  for  a  useful  adult  life  through  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  training. 

The  same  facts  have  demonstrated  the  urgent  need  for  increasing 
the  overall  size  of  the  youth  training  program  from  its  present  level 
of  5  percent  to  a  more  reasonable  level  of  15  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available  for  allowances  generally.  The  alarming  trends  both  with 
respect  to  the  rate  and  the  size  of  youth  unemployment  have  been 
described  above.  Expansion  of  the  size  of  the  youth  training  program 
as  proposed  by  the  bill  is  required  not  only  to  provide  training  for 
the  newly  covered  young  men  and  women  within  the  16-18  group 
but  also  to  provide  a  realistic  training  opportunity  for  the  youngsters 
already  covered.  The  reduction  of  the  age  limit  to  16  and  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  funds  available  for  training  will  make  it  possible 
to  reach  the  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  youngsters  each  year 
who  desperately  need  guidance  and  training. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  necessity  for  developing  safeguards  to  insure 
that  no  16-  or  17-year-old  youngster  will  attempt  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  enroll  in  one  of  these  programs. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
train  thousands  of  older  workers  under  tlie  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  thousands  of  young 
dropouts  to  become  the  unemployed  and  untrained  of  tomorrow. 
Unless  the  programs  proposed  by  the  bill  are  adopted,  the  future  of 
these  youngsters  will  be  bleak  and  barren.  The  bill  provides  the 
means  by  which  they  can  be  returned  to  a  training  program  designed 
to  fit  their  special  situation. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  authorization  of  $50  million  for  the  ex¬ 
panded  youth  training  program  which  will  make  it  possible  to  train 
an  additional  46,000  youngsters  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1964 
and  a  similar  amount  for  the  year  ending  June  1965. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  would  add  a 
new  subsection  (h)  of  section  202  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  functional 
literacy  and  basic  work  skill  training  programs  for  eligible  persons 
who  thereby  will  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational  training. 
Referrals  under  the  new  subsection  (h)  would  be  considered  referrals 
for  training  within  the  meaning  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  with  the  following  two  exceptions:  (1)  The  condition 
that  there  must  be  “a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  in  the 
occupation  for  which  the  person  is  to  be  trained”  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  202(d)  would  not  apply,  and  (2)  trainees  will  be  eligible  for 
52  weeks  of  basic  literacy  training  allowances  in  addition  to  the  52 
weeks  which  would  be  available  to  them  under  the  present  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  occupational  training  program. 
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Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  by  striking  out  the 
word  “nineteen”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “sixteen”, 
thereby  lowering  the  age  limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from  its 
present  level  of  19  to  16.  It  would  strike  out  the  words  “5  percent” 
in  the  same  subsection  and  would  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“15  percent”,  thereby  raising  the  ceiling  on  youth  training  allowances 
from  its  present  level  of  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  for 
allowances  to  15  percent.  It  also  provides  that  no  training  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  any  individual  under  the  age  of  19  who  has  not  been 
graduated  from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  satisfied 
that  the  individual  has  been  out  of  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
3  months  during  the  regular  school  session  and  that  all  procedures  to 
induce  the  individual  to  return  to  school  have  failed. 

Section  3  would  expand  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare’s  authority  under  section  231  in  order  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  appropriate  education  agencies  to  provide 
basic  literacy  and  basic  work  skill  training. 

Section  4  would  strike  the  word  “vocational”  from  section  302  of 
the  act  and  section  5  would  make  the  same  change  in  section  305(b) 
of  the  act  in  order  to  conform  these  provisions  with  the  new  section 
202  (h)  providing  for  basic  literacy  training. 

Section  6  would  add  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  section  304,  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962,  of  which  the  programs  proposed  by  the  bill  are  a 
part. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORT 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  5,  1963. 

Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  comments 
on  S.  1831,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  similar  bills,  S.  1716,  S.  1691,  and  S.  1725. 

S.  1831  would  amend  the  training  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  Training 
for  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills  would  be  authorized  under 
the  act,  and  persons  receiving  such  training  would  be  eligible  for  up 
to  an  additional  52  weeks  of  training;  (2)  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
training  allowances  for  youths  would  be  lowered  from  19  to  16;  (3)  the 
proportion  of  total  training  allowances  for  youths  under  22  years  of 
age  would  be  increased  from  5  to  15  percent;  and  (4)  to  assure  that 
youths  are  not  encouraged  to  drop  out  of  school  to  benefit  from  the 
above  provisions,  no  allowances  would  be  paid  to  youths  until  3  months 
after  dropping  out  of  school. 

S.  1716  provides  for  two  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  First,  it  eliminates  the  State  matching  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  act.  Secondly,  it  increases  the  maximum  authorization 
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for  title  II  in  fiscal  1965  from  $161  to  $322  million  to  finance  the 
elimination  of  matching. 

S.  1691  provides  for  improved  provisions  for  training  allowances  to 
youths  similar  to  those  embodied  in  S.  1831  except  that:  (1)  The  maxi¬ 
mum  proportion  of  total  training  allowances  which  could  be  spent  on 
youths  would  be  increased  to  20  percent  rather  than  15  percent  in 
1965  and  the  maximum  number  of  youths  to  receive  such  training  in 
1964  would  be  45,000;  (2)  a  6-month  waiting  period  after  leaving 
school  would  apply  rather  than  3  months;  and  (3)  the  authorization 
would  be  increased  by  $45  million  in  fiscal  1964  to  finance  such  pro¬ 
vision.  As  in  S.  1831,  this  bill  would  also  lower  the  minimum  eligible 
age  for  training  allowances  to  16. 

S.  1725  would  also  amend  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  training 
allowances  for  youths.  The  minimum  age  limit  would  be  lowered  to 
18  rather  than  to  16  as  in  S.  1831,  and  the  maximum  proportion  of 
such  allowances  to  be  used  for  training  of  youths  would  be  increased 
to  20  percent,  as  in  S.  1691,  rather  than  to  15  percent,  as  in  S.  1831. 

Neither  S.  1691  nor  S.  1725  provide  for  literacy  training  as  embodied 
in  S.  1831. 

As  indicated  in  the  President’s  message  on  civil  rights  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  June  19,  1963,  improvements  and  expansion  of  the  training 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  is  fully 
supported  by  this  administration.  This  position  was  reiterated  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor’s  testimony  on  S.  1831  and  S.  1716  before  your 
committee  on  July  16,  1963,  when  he  fully  endorsed  enactment  of 
these  two  bills.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  fully  with  the 
Secretary’s  testimony.  S.  1831,  however,  as  introduced,  does  not 
include  the  increased  authorization  which  had  been  requested  for 
these  purposes.  We  recommend  that  the  committee  amend  the  bill 
to  provide  these  funds. 

While  the  general  nature  of  the  amendments  proposed  in  S.  1691 
and  S.  1725  are  also  along  the  lines  supported  by  this  administration, 
the  specific  changes  proposed  in  each  differ  materially  from  those  in 
S.  1831  or  S.  1716.  The  latter  two  bills  more  accurately  reflect  the 
President’s  proposals  in  this  area  as  outlined  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  civil  rights,  and,  therefore,  this  administration  would 
favor  then'  enactment. 

I  am  authorized  to  inform  you  that  enactment  of  S.  1831  and  S.  1716 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  development,  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  m  Congress  assembled, 

******* 

TITLE  II— TRAINING  AND  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
******* 
SELECTION  OF  TRAINEES 

Sec.  202.  *  *  * 

(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  refer 
for  the  development  of  functional  literacy  and  basic  work' skills  those 
eligible  persons  who  will  thereby  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of  occu¬ 
pational  training,  and  such  referrals  shall  be  considered  a  referral  for 
training  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  { 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  selection  of  persons 
under  this  subsection,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  fifty-two  weeks  of  training  allowances. 


TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  203.  *  *  * 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allowances  only  to 
unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less  than  three  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  m  gainful  employment  and  are  either  heads  of 'families,  or 
heads  of  households  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
except  that  he  may  pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$20  a  week  to  youths  over  [nineteen]  sixteen  but  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age  where  such  allowances  are  necessary  to  provide  them 
occupational  training,  but  not  more  than  [5  per  centum]  15  per  centum 
ot  the  estimated  total  training  allowances  paid  annually  under  this 
section  may  be  paid  to  such  youths [J  ;  Provided,  That  no  training 
allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  individual  who  is  under  19  years  of  age 
and  has  not  been  graduated  from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary' shall 
have  satisfied  himself  that  such  individual  has  continuously  jailed  to 
attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  months  during  the 
regular  school  session,  and  that  all  appropriate  procedures  ( including 
guidance  and  counseling  by  appropriate  local  authorities)  to  induce  such 
individual  to  resume  school  attendance  have  failed. 

******* 

Part  B  Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

GENERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  231.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  under  which  the  appropriate  State  vocational  education  agencies 
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will  undertake  to  provide  training  needed  to  equip  persons  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  202,  for  the  occupations  specified  in  the 
referrals,  except  that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsection  (h)  of 
section  202  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  training  to  be  promded  under  such 
subsection  (h)  through  other  appropriate  education  agencies.  *  *  * 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  EFFORT 

Sec.  302.  No  training  program  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  the  program  is  authorized  under  part  A  of 
title  II,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  if  the 
program  is  authorized  under  part  B  of  title  II,  satisfies  himself  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  in  which  the  training  is  carried  out 
has  reduced  or  is  reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures  for  [voca¬ 
tional]  education  and  training,  including  program  operation  under 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  titles 
I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  except  for  re¬ 
ductions  unrelated  to  the  provisions  or  purposes  of  this  Act. 

******* 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  *  *  * 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $97,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  $161,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II. 

******* 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  subsection  (b),  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Sec.  305.  *  *  * 

(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased  by  a  State  or  local 
[vocational]  education  agency  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part  B  shall  become  the  property  of  the  State. 


MINORITY  REPORT  ON  S.  1831 


We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Briefly,  b.  1831,  would  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and] 
training  Act  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  refer  persons  for  courses  in  the  development  of  functional 
literacy  and  basic  work  skills  and  to  provide  such  persons  with  train¬ 
ing  allowances  for  an  additional  52  weeks;  (2)  lower  the  minimum 
age  hunt  for  training  allowances  from  19  to  16  provided  that  the  youth 
has  tailed  to  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  months 
dining  the  regular  school  session;  (3)  increase  the  amount  that  can  he 
used  to  pay  training  allowances  to  youths  from  5  to  15  percent;  (4) 
authoiize  an  additional  appropriation  of  $100  million  to  carry  out 
the  above  new  programs. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  came  into 
being  in  order  to  assist  men  and  women,  who  became  unemployed  due 
to  automation,  technological  change,  and  relocation  of  industry  to 
leceive  training  in  skills  needed  to  secure  new  employment.  In  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Vv  elf  are  in  support  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
the  basic  objectives  of  this  program  were  outlined  as  follows: 


It  (the  bill)  seeks  to  deal  with  one  major  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  by  enabling 
workers  whose  skills  have  become  obsolete  to  receive  train- 
mg  which  will  qualify  them  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs.  Its 
provisions  will  also  contribute  to  the  upgrading  of  many 
employed  persons,  so  that  they  can  make  a  greater  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  national  economy.’ 

Now,  less  than  2  years  after  enactment  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment  and  Training  Act,  the  worthy  objectives  of  this  act  are  proposed 
to  be  diluted  by  attaching  to  it  a  functional  literacy  and  basic  work 
skills  program  Like  tail  fins  on  an  automobile,  such  a  program  can 
add  nothing  of  value  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  can  only  detract  from  its  effectiveness. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  given  the  authority  to  refer  persons 
oi  naming,  not  in  a  skill  or  craft,  but  in  a  program  of  functional 
literacy;  in  other  words  to  teach  a  person  how  to  read,  write  and  do 
simple  arithmetic. 


This  proposed  new  program  would  not  be  limited  solely  to  unem 
ployed  men  with  a  wife  and  children  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  mus 
overcome  their  lack  of  a  basic  education  before  they  can  hope  to  rejoii 
the  ranks  of  the  employed.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  permit  childrei 
as  young  as  16  years  old  who  have  quit  school  to  be  referred  foi 
functional  literacy  training  and  to  be  paid  as  much  as  $20  a  week  as  ; 
training  allowance  while  learning  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplicatior 
tables,  ouch  a  proposal  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  such  a 
lagic  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  money  gathered  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 


c 
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The  Senate  is  now  being  asked  to  put  up  another  $100  million, 
part  of  which  will  be  used  to  give  children  $20  a  week  just  to  go 
to  school.  This  program  raised  some  very  interesting  questions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is:  Since  training  allowances  will  be 
paid  to  children  aged  16  and  older,  provided  they  are  referred  for 
training  in  functional  literacy,  what  have  these  children  been  learning 
in  school  for  the  past  10  years?  If  a  child  has  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
quer  such  rudimentary  subject  matter  as  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
arithmetic  over  a  10-year  period,  then  what  reason  do  we  have  to 
believe  that  the  same  child  can  master  his  functional  illiteracy  within 
the  space  of  1  year? 

This  legislation  presupposes  that  there  are  no  programs  in  opera¬ 
tion  today  providing  basic  education  courses  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  such  courses  by  way  of  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  Obviously  such  is  not  the  case.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  public  school  systems  throughout  the  country  almost 
■every  community  in  the  Nation  offers  adult  education  courses  open 
to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  basic  education  or  improve  and  upgrade 
then’  education. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  program  set  forth  in  this  legislation 
has  no  place  in  a  manpower  training  program.  Further,  we  believe 
that  the  payment  of  training  allowances  up  to  $20  a  week  to  children 
who  have  quit  school  will  merely  serve  as  an  inducement  for  more 
■children  to  drop  out  of  school  at  a  time  when  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  parents,  teachers,  and  other  responsible  elements  of  society 
to  encourage  and  assist  our  young  people  to  continue  their  education. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  down  this  unwise  and  costly  proposal. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

John  G.  Tower. 
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S.  1831 

[Report  No.  480] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  2, 1963 

Mr.  Clark  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

September  4, 1963 

Reported  by  Mr.  Clark,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

4  1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  202  the 

5  following  new  subsection: 

6  “(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

7  may  also  refer  for  the  development  of  functional  literacy  and 

8  basic  work  skills  those  eligible  persons  who  will  thereby 

9  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational  training,  and  such 


II 


2 


1  referrals  shall  be  considered  a  referral  for  training  within  the 

2  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  subsection 

3  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  selection  of  persons 

4  under  this  subsection,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  an 

5  additional  52  weeks  of  training  allowances.” 

6  Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  such  Act  is 
1  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “nineteen”  and  inserting 

8  the  word  “sixteen”  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  “5  per- 

9  cent”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15  percent”,  and  by 

10  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  inserting  a  comma 

11  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 

12  no  allowances  shall  he  paid  to  any  such  youth  who  drops  out 

13  of  school,  for  a  period  of  three  mouths  after  the  date  of  drop- 

14  out.”  “ Provided ,  That  no  training  allowance  shall  he  paid 

15  to  any  individual  who  is  under  19  years  of  age  and  has  not 

10  been  graduated  from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary  shall 

11  have  satisfied  himself  that  such  individual  has  continuously 

18  failed  to  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3 

19  months  during  the  regular  school  session,  and  that  all  appro- 

20  priate  procedures  (including  guidance  and  counseling  by 

21  appropriate  local  authorities)  to  induce  such  individual  to 

22  resume  school  attendance  have  failed .” 

23  Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

24  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  inserting  a 

25  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “except 
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that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
202  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  training  to  be 
provided  under  such  subsection  (h)  through  other  appro¬ 
priate  education  agencies”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  “vocational”  before  the  words  “education  and 
training”. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  “vocational”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended  hy  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  subsection 
(b),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100 - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II.” 


September  4,  1963 
Reported  with  amendments 
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question  of  whether  this  treaty  is  in  our 
.national  interest  and  whether  it  serves 
\he  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  its 
course  of  world  leadership.  I  am  indebt¬ 
ed^  him,  and  I  am  sure  his  statement 
willye  a  document  which  will  give  per¬ 
suasive  argument  to  many  a  person  in 
this  country  who  supports  the  treaty  and 
wishes  t ^express  his  or  her  views  about 
it.  \ 

The  Senator  from  Montana  expressed 
what  I  am  srn^e  is  in  the  hearts  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  AmericSms  when  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  tlmtreaty  as  a  ray  of  hope 
and  light  in  the  cunkness  of  our  present 
despair.  \ 

L  wish  to  compliment  him,  and  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciaN  the  privilege  of 
being  present  today  to  li^ar  this  moving 
and  powerful  message.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. ^President,  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Who,  In;  always, 
is  most  kind  and  generous  in  Mk  state¬ 
ments  and  in  his  understanding  ol  what 
has  been  said.  \ 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  enactment  of  S.  1716,  the 
unfinished  business.  This  bill  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  provision  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  which  requires  matching  funds  on 
the  part  of  any  participating  State,  be¬ 
ginning  on  July  1,  1964.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  measure,  the  matching 
funds  requirement  would  not  be  insti¬ 
tuted  until  June  30,  1965;  and,  therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  100  percent  of  the  fi¬ 
nancing  for  this  program  until  that 
time.  Also,  the  third-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  is  doubled  from  its  present  level  of 
$161  million  to  $322  million. 

In  support  of  this  measure,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  that  more  time  is  needed 
for  the  State  legislatures  to  enact  ena¬ 
bling  legislation  and  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  matching  funds.  However,  Mr. 
President,  the  legislatures  of  all  50  of  our 
States  have  met  at  least  once,  and  many 
of  them  twice,  since  this  program  was 
originally  enacted  by  Congress.  During 
this  time,  only  three  States  have  com¬ 
pleted  action  authorizing  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  program.  This  overwhelm¬ 
ing  lack  of  support  for  the  program  bears 
closer  scrutiny. 

As  a  typical  example,  I  should  like  to 
point  to  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  to  show  what  activities  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  in  progress  there.  In  May  1961, 
the  State  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
enacted  a  bill  creating  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Technical  Education.  This 
act  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint 
to  the  advisory  committee  a  layman  for 
each  congressional  district.  These  six 
men,  along  with  the  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  director  of  the  State 
development  board,  as  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  have  total  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Governor  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  establish  policies  and  practices 
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to  implement  the  technical  education 
program  in  South  Carolina.  The  tech¬ 
nical  education  program  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  two  basic  elements:  the  special 
schools  and  the  technical  educational 
centers. 

Special  schools  are  accelerated  train¬ 
ing  programs  which  can  be,  and  have 
been,  set  up  in  any  community  in  the 
State  to  equip  citizens  to  perform 
specific  tasks.  To  date,  some  52  special 
schools  have  been  conducted,  and  these 
have  been  spread  over  every  section  of 
South  Carolina.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  52  schools,  5,400  South  Carolinians 
are  now  at  work  in  new  jobs,  ranging 
from  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  doormats 
to  missile  components,  including  such 
varied  items  as  automobile  grilles,  add¬ 
ing  machines,  and  precision  tools. 

These  special  schools  are  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  expanding  and  new 
industries  which  move  into  or  originally 
locate  in  our  State.  When  a  company 
decides  to  build  a  plant  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Technical  Education  consults  with 
the  company’s  engineers,  and  establishes 
a  program  to  train  new  employees  early 
enough  to  have  them  ready  to  begin  pro¬ 
duction  work  the  day  the  plant  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  begins  operations. 

The  typical  participant  in  one  of  these 
special  schools  is  a  young  adult  South 
Carolinian  who  is  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed  and  is  willing  to  invest 
his  time  in  learning  a  new  skill  in  order 
to  increase  his  opportunity  and  his  in¬ 
come.  He  is  not  paid  during  this  train¬ 
ing  period,  and  he  must  have  the  desire 
to  learn  and  the  mental  and  manual 
abilities  to  understand  and  apply  the 
newly  learned  skills. 

The  second  element  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina’s  technical  educational  program  is 
the  technical  educational  centers  which 
are  equivalent  to  what  many  States  call 
technical  institutions  or,  in  some  cases, 
community  colleges. 

A  technical  educational  center  in 
South  Carolina  comes  into  existence 
when  a  local  community  initiates  a  re¬ 
quest  for  such  a  facility.  The  commu¬ 
nity  may  consist  of  one  county  or  a  group 
of  counties.  However,  a  request  by  a 
community  does  not  automatically  insure 
the  construction  of  a  technical  educa¬ 
tional  center.  A  survey  of  the  area 
is  taken  by  the  advisory  committee 
to  insure  that  there  are  proven  needs  for 
technical  training  in  the  community. 
There  must  be  job  opportunities  for  the 
students  upon  graduation,  and  the  local 
community  must  be  willing  to  raise  the 
money  and  construct  the  physical  plant. 
If  all  of  these  factors  are  present,  then 
the  technical  educational  center  is  ap¬ 
proved. 

To  date,  nine  technical  educational 
centers  have  been  approved  across  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  The  Green¬ 
ville  Center  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  5,  1962.  Four  more  centers 
will  open  this  fall.  They  are  the 
Spartanburg  Center,  serving  Spartan¬ 
burg  County ;  the  Richland  Center,  serv¬ 
ing  Richland  County  and  the  Midlands 
area  of  South  Carolina;  the  Tri-County 
Center,  serving  Anderson,  Oconee,  and 
Pickens  Counties;  and  the  Sumter 


Center,  serving  Sumter,  Clarendon,  Ker¬ 
shaw,  and  Lee  Counties. 

Other  technical  educational  centers 
now  under  construction  are  the  Florence- 
Darlington  Center  and  the  Charleston 
Center,  the  latter  serving  Charleston, 
Berkeley,  and  Dorchester  Counties.  Two 
more  centers  are  in  the  planning  stage, 
one  in  York  County  and  the  other  in 
Lancaster. 

The  purpose  of  a  technical  educational 
center,  as  they  are  instituted  in  South 
Carolina,  is  to  improve  the  educational 
level  of  South  Carolina’s  citizens  from  16 
years  of  age  and  up,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  acquire  the  skills  which  are  of 
the  greatest  demand  in  the  marketplace 
of  business,  commerce,  and  industry. 
The  technical  educational  centers  also 
contribute  greatly  to  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  South  Carolina  by  provid¬ 
ing  industry  highly  skilled  and  trained 
workers. 

The  technical  educational  centers  op¬ 
erate  from  8  a.m.  until  10:30  p.m.,  12 
months  a  year,  providing  classrooms, 
shops,  and  laboratories  staffed  by  compe¬ 
tent  faculty  members.  South  Carolini¬ 
ans  may  attend  classes  day  or  night  the 
year  around,  and  ambitious  individuals 
may  enroll  in  continuing  programs  as 
full-time  students.  Citizens  who  are 
already  employed  may  attend  special 
classes  to  upgrade  their  ability  toward 
the  goal  o'  providing  a  better  living  for 
their  families. 

These  technical  educational  centers 
also  provide  an  obvious  educational  tool 
in  setting  up  certain  of  the  special 
schools  already  discussed.  The  shops, 
classrooms  and  laboratories  have  already 
been  used  for  special  schools  to  assist  in¬ 
dustry  in  getting  a  start  much  faster  and 
more  economically. 

Professional  surveys  of  future  indus¬ 
trialization  and  demands  for  technical 
skills  indicate  that  there  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  17,000  South  Carolinians  enrolled 
in  these  centers  by  early  1966. 

Mr.  President,  the  curriculum  of  these 
schools  is  very  broad,  including  most  all 
courses  necessary  in  today’s  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  society.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  typical  course  catalog  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  South  Carolina  is 
justly  proud  of  its  technical  educational 
program,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that 
there  are  numerous  other  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  similar  programs. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
why  the  State  legislatures  have  not  been 
as  receptive  to  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  as  was  originally 
anticipated.  The  State  Governments 
jealously  guard  against  Federal  en¬ 
croachment  in  areas  in  which  they  have 
primary  responsibility  and  where  they 
have  already  seized  the  initiative.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  requires  far  too  much  Federal  in¬ 
volvement  in  these  programs,  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  there  is  resentment  of  Federal 
dictation  in  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  area  in  which 
the  States  and  the  individual  commu- 
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nities  are  much  better  aware  of  then- 
own  requirements  than  any  admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  very  effective  program  in  South 
Carolina  illustrates  that  where  the 
need  is  felt,  local  initiative  can  provide 
the  answer.  However,  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure,  in  effect,  penalizes  those  areas  in  the 
country  which  have  engaged  in  self-help 
by  extending  the  paternalism  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  those  who  have  been 
most  irresponsible.  The  pending  meas¬ 
ure  is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  it. 

Exhibit  1 

Catalog  of  Courses  of  Richland  Technical 
Center,  Columbia,  S.C. 

AREAS  OF  STUDY 

Technical  division 

Courses  offered  in  the  technical  division  are 
designed  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for 
high  level  industrial  skills  in  South  Carolina. 
Students  entering  the  technical  division  are 
required  to  meet  educational  and  aptitude 
standards  appropriate  to  the  course  of  study 
chosen.  Such  standards  demand  a  firm  edu¬ 
cational  base  and  a  level  of  maturity  expected 
of  adults. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  courses 
in  this  division  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
prospective  employers  the  training,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  skill  approaching  that  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  engineer.  Obviously  more  time  is 
required  to  attain  such  a  degree  of  proficiency 
than  would  be  necessary  in  the  less  exacting 
trade  courses.  Applicants  for  the  technical 
division  will  therefore  be  urged  to  enroll  for 
the  full-time  program. 

Extension  division 

The  term  “extension”  denotes  an  effort  to 
project  the  training  program  beyond  expected 
limits.  The  extension  division  therefore 
offers  avenues  of  learning  to  those  men  and 
women  who,  though  employed,  seek  to  up¬ 
date,  upgrade,  and  generally  enhance  their 
individual  knowledge  and  performance. 

Included  in  this  division  are  supervisory 
level  courses  designed  to  stimulate  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  aspire  to  advance  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  fields  of  management. 

Special  classes  both  day  and  night  will  be 
provided  to  accommodate  such  students. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

General  requirements 

Any  person  may  enroll  in  a  course  if  he 
meets  the  admission  requirements.  Such  re¬ 
quirements  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
courses  of  study  chosen.  A  regular  full-time 
student  should  be  a  high  school  graduate  or 
equivalent  and  possess  certain  basic  aptitudes 
and  interests.  No  person  currently  enrolled 
in  public  school  may  apply  for  admission 
without  the  cqnsent  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

The  applicant  should  be  in  reasonably  good 
health  with  no  impairment  of  vision  or  physi¬ 
cal  defect  which  would  restrict  the  free  use 
of  arms  and  hands.  The  applicant  may  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  be  required  to  furnish 
evidence  of  satisfactory  health. 

The  center  is  coeducational,  and  its  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  restricted  to  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  Technician  level  students  should, 
however,  possess  the  qualities  and  maturity 
of  high  school  graduates.  Such  students 
must  have  completed  2  years  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  including  1  year  of  algebra.  Physics 
and  chemistry  are  also  desirable  prerequisites 
for  students  of  technology. 

Individual  adults  are  accepted  in  areas  of 
study  for  which  they  are  deemed  qualified 
by  reason  of  background,  experience,  or 
aptitude. 

Admission  procedure 

An  applicant  meeting  the  above  general 
requirements  should  first  obtain  application 
forms  from  the  center  office  and  request  his 


secondary  school  to  forward  a  transcript  of 
his  high  school,  record  to  the  center.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  secure  such  forms  in  person, 
if  possible.  Otherwise,  application  forms  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 

While  application  for  enrollment  may  be 
made  at  any  time  preceding  the  anticipated 
date  of  entry,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  this  be  done  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
such  date.  Sufficient  time  will  thereby  be 
allotted  for  necessary  testing,  counseling, 
and  the  proper  evaluation  of  results. 

No  application  will  be  considered  complete 
until  all  requested  information  has  been 
supplied  and  until  a  personal  interview  has 
been  completed  with  either  the  director  or 
the  counselor. 

Upon  receipt  of  notification  of  acceptance, 
the  applicant  should  visit  the  center  office 
and  discusss  with  his  counselor  his  program 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  All  full-time  and 
preemployment  students  are  required  to 
take  the  general  aptitude  test  battery  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  local  office  of  the  South 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission 
or  the  differential  aptitude  test  battery  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  center. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Richland 
Technical  Education  Center  are  subject  to 
appropriate  State  and  local  laws  relating  to 
qualification  for  admission  to  public  schools 
and  to  public  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  in  South  Carolina.  The  center  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  entry  to  any  applicant 
for  proper  cause  or  to  refer  to  the  advisory 
board  for  disposition  any  application 
received. 

Entrance  requirements  may  be  modified 
or  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  industrial  community. 

Admission  with  advanced  standing 

The  Richland  Technical  Education  Center 
will  accept  work  and  give  credit  for  work 
completed  in  other  technical  education  cen¬ 
ters,  technical  institutes,  or  colleges.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  with  advanced  standing 
should  complete  the  regular  application 
form  and  submit  it  together  with  a  tran¬ 
script  of  work  from  prior  schools.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  such  credit'  will  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  director. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Degree  course  defined 

The  Associate  of  Science  degree  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  for  satisfactory  completion  of  courses 
at  the  technical  level.  Time  required  for 
courses  in  the  technical  division  will  range 
from  6  to  8  quarters  of  work  for  full-time 
students.  The  course  of  study  chosen  by  the 
individual  will  determine  the  time  required. 

Certificates 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  complete  special  training  courses 
established  to  fill  specific  demands  of  indus¬ 
try. 

Tuition  and  charges 

Any  South  Carolina  citizen  may  attend  the 
school  without  tuition  charges  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  supply  fee  will  be  charged  all  students 
for  teaching  supplies,  aids,  consumable  ma¬ 
terials,  and  laboratory  breakage. 

Students  will  be  required  to  furnish  such 
textbooks  and  manuals  as  prescribed  for  the 
courses  taken.  Books  and  manuals  will  be 
available  through  the  center’s  bookstore. 

Persons  qualifying  for  veteran’s  training 
may  attend  this  school  and  the  charges  for 
attendance  are  the  same  as  a  regular  student. 

Attendance  requirements 

Only  excused  absences  will  be  permitted. 
The  director  shall  exercise  the  right  to  re¬ 
quire  of  any  students  satisfactory  evidence 
of  circumstances  bearing  upon  a  particular 
absfence. 

No  unexcused  absences  or  “cuts”  will  be 
allowed.  Only  those  absences  occasioned  by 
the  student’s  illness  or  the  serious  illness  or 
death  of  a  member  of  his  family  will  be 
authorized. 
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Withdrawals 

Any  student  who  must  withdraw  because 
of  illness  or  personal  hardship  may,  if  his 
work  was  deemed  satisfactory  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal,  reenter  thhe  course  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  student  provided  that  such  action  is 
taken  upon  the  immediate  next  offering  of 
the  course. 

Refunds 

No  refunds  will  be  made  to  students  who 
withdraw  without  authority  or  who  are  dis¬ 
missed  for  cause. 

Students  who  are  given  permission  to 
withdraw  will  receive  a  refund  of  their  sup¬ 
ply  fees  on  a  prorated  basis.  If  there  is  no 
breakage  chargeable  to  the  student,  the  lab¬ 
oratory  deposit  will  be  refunded  in  full. 

Dismissals 

A  student  who  fails  in  two  attempts  to 
achieve  a  passing  grade  in  any  subject  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  school.  Also,  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  dismissed  for  infraction  of  rules 
as  set  forth  under  general  regulations. 

Readmittance 

Readmittance  of  students  who  have  been 
dismissed  or  who  have  withdrawn  without 
authority  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
director. 

Student  conduct 

Students  will  be  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  at  all  times  as  individuals  of 
prudence  and  maturity.  The  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  will  be  respected.  Each 
student  shall  demonstrate  a  high  regard  for 
school  facilities  and  property  and  for  the 
personal  property  of  others. 

School  regulations  which  serve  to  control 
such  activities  as  vehicle  traffic  and  parking, 
smoking,  loitering,  and  other  aspects  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  must  be  strictly  observed. 

Students  may  be  promptly  dismissed  for 
conduct  which  is  considered  incompatible 
with  standards  of  propriety  and  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

Student  insurance 

Certain  risks  are  inherent  in  any  work  in¬ 
volving  regular  contact  with  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment.  While  stringent  pre¬ 
cautions  will  be  taken  to  insure  safety,  it  is 
felt  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  to  provide  some  measure  of  insurance 
protection. 

A  group  policy  providing  the  desired  in¬ 
surance  protection  will  be  maintained  in 
effect  by  the  center  and  all  students  will  be 
required  to  subscribe  to  such  coverage.  The 
cost  of  accident  insurance  to  the  student  will 
always  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  in  relation 
to  benefits  available. 

Grading  system 

Grades  will  be  issued  to  students  at  the 
end  of  each  term.  The  student  will  be 
graded  on  the  acquirement  of  technical 
skills,  promptness,  ability  to  work  under  di¬ 
rection,  interest  in  the  work,  initiative,  and 
ability  to  apply  related  technical  informa¬ 
tion. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  regular  tech¬ 
nology  programs  will  be  graded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter-grade  system: 

A — 93-100,  excellent. 

B — 86-92,  above  average. 

C — 78-85,  average. 

D — 70-77,  passing. 

F — Below  70,  unsatisfactory. 

I — Incomplete. 

WP — Withdrawal  passing. 

WF — Withdrawal  failing. 

Incomplete:  Assigned  when  the  student 
is  unable  to  complete  his  work  or  take  the 
final  examination  because  of  illness  or  for 
other  reasons  over  which  the  student  has  no 
control.  This  grade  is  given  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  associate  director.  An  “in¬ 
complete”  must  be  removed  within  the 
first  6  weeks  of  the  next  term  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  Otherwise,  the  grade 
becomes  an  automatic  “F.” 
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Counseling  and  testing ' 

All  applicants  for  admission  will  be  given 
a  series  of  aptitude  tests  prior  to  acceptance 
and  registration.  The  counselor  will  sched¬ 
ule  interviews  with  students  concerning  in¬ 
terpretation  of  their  test  scores  and  he  will 
advise  them  concerning  course  selections. 
Applicants  are  not  encouraged  to  enroll 
unless  it  is  believed  that  the  student  has 
made  a  sound  choice  and  that  he  will  profit 
from  his  study. 

Students  may  use  the  services  of  the 
counseling  office  at  any  time. 

Also,  many  reference  materials  are  made 
available  to  students  during  the  training 
program. 

Placement  service 

The  center  provides  placement  service 
through  the  Employment  Security  Commis¬ 
sion  which  assists  students  and  alumni  in 
securing  employment.  The  objective  of  this 
service  is  to  guide  and  assist  the  student  and 
graduate  to  obtain  the  type  of  position  for 
which  he  is  best  suited. 

Active  contacts  are  maintained  with  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  South  Carolina.  Infor¬ 
mative  booklets,  brochures,  and  industrial 
directories  are  available  to  students  and 
alumni  in  the  center’s  library,  and  group  and 
individual  job  interviews  are  arranged. 
Library 

A  technical  library  is  maintained  in  the 
administrative  area  of  the  center  for  use  by 
faculty  and  students.  The  library  contains 
scientific  and  technological  volumes  as  well 
as  subject  matter  materials  in  related  fields 
and  several  current  periodicals. 

Canteen 

A  refreshment  area  equipped  with  a  variety 
of  modern  vending  machines  is  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  students. 

Interpretative  guide  to  code  identification  of 
courses 

A  simple  code  has  been  devised  to  desig¬ 
nate  each  course  offered  by  the  center.  The 
principal  purpose  served  by  the  code  is  to 
eliminate  confusion  resulting  from  many 
courses  with  similar  names,  e.g.,  electronics, 
technical  electronics,  industrial  electronics, 
etc. .  In  completing  various  forms,  students 
will  often  be  required  to  use  the  code  sym¬ 
bols.  The  code  serves  a  secondary  purpose 
of  providing  an  abbreviation  of  the  course 
title  when  recording  such  titles  in  small 
spaces.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  transcrib¬ 
ing  of  information  when  the  use  of  data 
processing  equipment  is  desired. 

Certain  courses  are  required  of  every  stu¬ 
dent  irrespective  of  the  course  of  study. 
Such  courses  are  called  basic  core  courses 
and  are  identified  by  the  code  symbol  BsC. 
Other  courses  are  common  to  all  courses  of 
study  at  the  technical  level.  Such  courses 
are  designated  as  technical  core  courses  and 
are  identified  with  the  symbol  TcC. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  those 
few  courses  which  are  found  in  more  than 
one  course  of  study  but  are  not  common  to 
more  than  two  or  three.  The  courses  have 
been  labeled  parallel  courses  and  carry  the 
code  PrL. 

All  other  courses  carry  a  code  designation 
peculiar  only  to  the  course  of  study  in  which 
the  course  is  found. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Code 

designation 


Chemical  technology _  C 

Civil  technology _ CV 

Data  processing _ DP 

Electronic  technology _ _ _ E 

Mechanical  technology*. _ MT 

Technical  drafting  and  design _ DD 

Tool  and  die  design  technology _ TD 

CORE  COURSES 

Basic  core  courses  (found  in  all  courses)  BsC 
Technical  core  courses  (found  in  all 

technical  courses) _ TcC 

Parallel  courses  (found  in  more  than 
one  course) _ PrL 


In  addition  to  the  letter  portion  of  the 
code,  each  code  designation  will  carry  a 
number.  This  number  will  indicate  the 
number  of  that  course  as  it  appears  in  the 
directory  of  those  courses  in  this  catalog. 
Thus  CV4  indicates  that  the  coded  course  is 
one  in  civil  technology;  that  it  is  No.  4  on 
the  list  of  civil  technology  courses. 

Basic  core,  technical  core,  and  parallel 
courses  are  listed.  A  code  designation  of 
TcC3  indicates  that  the  course  is  a  technical 
core  course  and  that  it  is  No.  3  on  the  list  of 
those  courses. 

TECHNICAL  DIVISION - CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY, 

CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY,  DATA  PROCESSING,  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  TECHNOLOGY,  MECHANICAL  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY,  TECHNICAL  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN, 
AND  TOOL  AND  DIE  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 

Chemical  technology 

The  chemical  technology  student  studies 
the  fundamentals  of  general  chemistry  and 
organic  chemistry  and  learns  how  to  perform 
qualitative,  quantitative,  and  analytical 
analyses.  He  studies  substances  and  the  re¬ 
actions  between  them  and  learns  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures  used  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  products. 

In  the  unit  operation  laboratory,  he  learns 
material  handling;  crushing,  grinding,  and 
sizing;  he  studies  chemical  machinery  and 
methods  used  in  extraction,  distillation, 
evaporation,  drying,  absorption,  and  heat 
transfer;  he  also  devises,  installs,  and  oper¬ 
ates  chemical  manufacturing  processes. 

The  chemical  technologist  finds  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  such  as 
foods,  metals,  paints,  glass,  plastics,  rubber, 
fuels,  paper,  building  products,  dyes,  oils, 
lubricant,  heavy  chemicals,  and  textiles. 

Occupational  opportunities  include  re¬ 
search  assistant,  control  chemist,  laboratory 
technician,  chemical  analyst,  and  pilot  plant 


foreman. 

1st  quarter  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading _ _ _  24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I _  60 

PrL9,  inorganic  chemistry  I _  96 

PrL3,  electricity _  60 

TcC6,  communications  I _  60 

TcC8,  physics  I _  60 

Total _ ; _ 360 


.  2d  quarter 

TcC2,  technical  math  II _  60 

Cl,  inorganic  chemistry  II _ 144 

PrLll,  physics  II _  60 

TcC4,  Technical  drawing  I _  60 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing _  36 

Total _ 360 

3d  quarter 

TcC3,  technical  math  III _  60 

C2,  qualitative  analysis  I _ 120 

PrL12,  physics  HI _  60 

PrL4,  electron  theory _  60 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II _  60 

Total _ _ _ 360 

4th  quarter 

C3,  chemical  calculations  I _  60 

C6,  organic  chemistry  I _  96 

C8,  quantitative  analysis  I _  96 

CIO,  unit  operations  I _  72 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  36 


Total _ 360 

6th  quarter 

C4,  chemical  calculations  n _  60 

C7,  organic  chemistry  n _  96 

C9,  quantitative  analysis  H _  96 

Cll,  unit  operations  II _  72 

BsC2,  industrial  economics _  36 

Total _ 360 
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6th  quarter  Hours 

C12,  qualitative  organic  analysis _  96 

C13,  instrumental  analysis _  72 

TcC9,  research  project _  120 

C5,  chemical  calculations  III _  72 


Total - 360 


Chemical  technology — Course  descriptions 

Cl,  inorganic  chemistry  II:  Concentrates 
on  the  generalizations  and  fundamental 
principles  of  inorganic  chemistry,  and  will 
be  a  continuation  of  inorganic  chemistry  I. 

The  laboratory  work  is  primarily  designed 
to  continue  improvement  in  manual  dexter¬ 
ity  and  techniques  in  the  handling  of  sim¬ 
ple  chemical  apparatus  to  prepare  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  more  advanced  courses  he  will 
undertake  in  the  second  year. 

C2,  qualitative  analysis  I:  The  classroom 
work  in  qualitative  analysis  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  and  practice  the  balancing  of 
chemical  equations,  stoichiometric  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  equilibrium  calculations  while  the 
laboratory  work  continues  the  emphasis  on 
technique  by  allowing  the  student  practice 
in  chemical  reactions  and  ending  with  identi¬ 
fying  unknowns.  • 

C3,  C4,  C5,  chemical  calculations  I,  II,  and 
HI:  The  courses  will  be  the  backbone  of  the 
second  year  of  chemical  technology.  Since 
chemical  and  chemical  engineering  opera¬ 
tions  are  almost  entirely  mathematical  in  na¬ 
ture,  the  calculations  taught  in  these  courses 
will  fit  closely  with  the  unit  operations 
course.  Calculations  to  be  included  are 
those  of  material  balance,  heat  balance, 
equalibrium  calculations,  reaction  rate  calcu¬ 
lations,  fluid  mechanics,  mechanical  separa¬ 
tion,  heat  transfer,  combustion,  correlating 
data,  and  economic  calculations. 

C6,  C7,  organic  chemistry  I,  II:  These 
courses  provide  a  basic  research  type  under¬ 
standing  of  organic  chemistry  by  bringing 
out  the  well  established  reactions  for  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  different  organic  structures. 
The  classes  of  organic  compounds  are  studied 
separately  with  both  their  synthesis  and  typi¬ 
cal  reactions.  The  laboratory  work  continues 
to  give  practice  in  the  handling  of  laboratory 
equipment  with  reasonable  skill  being  at¬ 
tained  in  handling  organic  reactions  studied 
in  the  classroom. 

C8,  C9,  quantitative  analysis  I  and  II: 
These  courses  will  equip  the  student  to  be 
proficient  in  the  analytical  field  of  wet 
chemistry.  He  will  practice  analytical  labora¬ 
tory  methods  requiring  precise  attention  to 
detail  as  he  works  on  gravimetric  techniques 
such  as  weighing,  sampling,  precipitating, 
filtering,  washing,  ignition,  etc. 

CIO,  Cll,  unit  operation  I,  II:  Study  of 
industrial  applications  and  plant  operations. 
Designed  to  cover  the  unit  operations  of 
chemical  engineering  from  theoretical  and 
practical  standpoints.  A  study  of  fluid 
mechanics,  transportation  of  fluids,  measur¬ 
ing  devices,  size  reduction,  handling  of  solids, 
mixing,  mechanical  separations,  measure¬ 
ment,  filtration,  heat  exchange,  evaporation, 
diffusion  processes,  distillation,  absorption, 
extraction,  crystallization,  filtration,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  process  equipment. 

C12,  qualitative  organic  analysis:  Trains 
the  student  to  think  in  terms  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  organic  reactions  and  particularly  to 
the  reactions  of  the  functional  groups.  He 
is  also  trained  to  search  the  literature  on  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  to  obtain  information, 
physical  properties  and  derivations.  The 
student  is  left  to  his  own  initiative  in  iden¬ 
tifying  unknown  organic  compounds. 

C13,  instrumental  analysis:  The  student 
will  augment  his  knowledge  of  analytical 
methods  through  study  and  use  of  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  pH  meters,  polarographs, 
colorimeters,  polarimeters,  refractometers, 
etc. 

Civil  technology 

Civil  technology  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
broadest  fields  of  engineering.  The  civil 
technologist  is  a  builder.  He  changes  the 
course  of  rivers,  builds  dams,  roads,  and 
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buildings  and  transforms  a  wilderness  into 
a  thriving  city.  His  work  is  coordinated  with 
many  other  fields  of  engineering.  He  may 
help  build  airports  and  buildings  for  the 
aviation  industry;  pipelines  to  carry  oil  or 
gas  for  the  chemical  technicians;  and  dams 
and  power  stations  to  produce  electricity  for 
the  electrical  engineer. 

The  civil  technologist  today  has  an  almost 
endless  choice  of  materials  and  efficient 
equipment  with  which  to  build  his  high¬ 
ways,  bridges,  and  buildings.  He  is  limited 
only  by  his  ingenuity  and  his  ability  to 
create.  His  is  a  continually  challenging  job 
offering  a  number  of  specialties.  His  interest 
may  lie  in  structural  design — the  design  of 
steel,  wood,  or  concrete  framing  for  build¬ 
ings  or  bridges;  or  he  may  prefer  hydraulics, 
flood  control,  and  irrigation.  On  the  other 
hand  he  may  specialize  in  surveying  con¬ 
struction,  or  the  designing  and  building  of 
highways. 

Occupational  opportunities  include  civil 
engineer  assistant,  estimator,  structural  de¬ 
signer,  surveyor,  design  draftsman,  and 
highway  technician. 


1st  quarter :  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading _  36 

TcCl,  technical  mathematics  I _  60 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I _  60 

TcC8,  physics  I _  60 

PrL3,  electricity  X _  60 

CV1,  introduction  to  engineering 
structure _  84 

Total - 360 


2d  quarter: 

TcC2,  technical  mathematics  XI _  60 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II _ 120 

PrL2,  chemistry _  60 

PrLll,  physics  II _  60 

CV2,  electricity  II _  60 


Total - 360 


3d  quarter: 

TeC6,  communications _  60 

TcC3,  technical  mathematics  III _  60 

CV3,  surveying  I _  60 

CV4,  plan  reading  and  cost  estimating.  84 

BsC2,  industrial  economics _  36 

Electives  (choose  one) 

CV5,  drafting  II-A  (arch,  option) _  60 

CV6,  drafting  II-B  (highway-option).  60 

Total - 360 


4th  quarter; 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing _  36 

CV7,  surveying  II _  84 

PrL5,  engineering  materials _  60 

CV8,  concrete  construction _  60 

CV9,  hydraulic  technology _  60 

Electives  (choose  one) 

CV10,  building  construction  methods.  60 
CV11,  highway  construction  methods.  60 

Total - 360 


5th  quarter: 

PrLl4,  strength  of  materials  I _  60 

CV12,  materials  testing  laboratory _  60 

CV13,  soil  mechanics  and  testing _  60 

Electives  (choose  a  and  c  or  b  and  d) 

CV14,  highway  design  1(a) _  96 

CV15,  structural  design  1(b) _  96 

CV16,  survey  III  highway  (c) _  84 

CV17,  design  drafting  architect  (d)l_  84 

Total - 360 

6th  quarter : 

CV18,  materials  inspection  methods _  60 

TcC9,  research  project _  60 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  60 


Electives  (choose  a  and  d  or  b  and  c)  Hours 


CV19,  highway  design  11(a) _  96 

CV20,  structural  design  11(b) _  96 

CV21,  heating  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  (c) -  84 

CV22,  hydrology  and  drain  (d) _  84 


Total--- - 360 


Civil  technology — Course  descriptions 

CV1,  introduction  to  engineering  struc¬ 
tures  :  A  presentation  of  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  development  of  structural 
design,  covering  spanning  methods  and  con¬ 
struction  by  means  of  reinforced  concrete, 
structural  steel,  wood  frame,  and  prestressed 
concrete.  The  application  of  modular  design 
in  modern  building  and  the  relation  of  cli¬ 
mate,  weather,  and  topography  to  design  and 
structural  detail.  Also,  methods  of  highway 
construction  with  old  and  modern  design 
concepts. 

CV2,  electricity  II:  This  course  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  electricity  I  into  the  field  of  alter¬ 
nating  current  electricity.  Includes  the 
study  of  electromagnetic  circuitry,  induc¬ 
tance,  capacitance,  generation  of  alternating 
electromotive  force,  single-phase  AC  circuits, 
transformers,  and  relays.  The  applications 
of  these  principles  to  the  field  of  electric 
power  and  electronics  are  studied.  Class¬ 
room  demonstrations  and  audio-visual  meth¬ 
ods  are  employed  to  supplement  classroom 
instruction.  Laboratory  work  provides  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  student  to  verify  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  principles  studied. 

CV3,  surveying  I:  Theory  and  practice  of 
surveying  including  transit  and  tape  survey¬ 
ing;  differential  and  profile  leveling;  care  and 
adjustment  of  instruments;  symptoms  and 
correction  of  maladjusted  instruments;  in¬ 
troduction  to  mapping;  and  precise  baseline 
measurements. 

CV4,  plan  reading  and  cost  estimating: 
This  course  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  A  study 
of  highway  and  building  construction  draw¬ 
ings  to  develop  interpolation,  terminology, 
and  understanding  of  material  symbols,  di¬ 
mensions  and  views;  (2)  the  preparation  of 
material  lists  and  taking  off  quantities  of 
materials  and  labor  hours  from  work  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications. 

CV5,  drafting  H-A  (architectural  option)  : 
Architectural  drawing,  including  cross  sec¬ 
tions,  longitudinal  sections,  interior  eleva¬ 
tions  and  relationships  of  the  section  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  balance  of  the  structure.  Also 
included  are  sectional  and  full  scale  drawings 
of  structural  details,  perspective  drawings, 
plant  layouts,  the  taking  of  field  dimensions, 
and  the  drawings  produced  from  them. 

CV6,  drafting  II-B  (highway  option)  :  The 
study  and  preparation  of  complex  topo¬ 
graphic  preliminary  maps,  details,  contours, 
cross  sections,  profiles,  route  plans  and  pro¬ 
files. 

CV7,  surveying  II:  Transit-stadia  survey¬ 
ing  and  map;  use  of  plane  table;  location  of 
an  inaccessible  pier  involving  triangulation 
and  base-line  measurements;  complex  com¬ 
putation  involving  principles  of  triangulatfon 
and  coordinate  positions.  Also  covered  are 
computation  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
curves,  trigonometric  computing  as  applied 
to  highway  surveying,  and  basic  surveying 
law. 

CV8,  concrete  construction:  Basic  theory 
and  description  of  concrete  applied  to  beams, 
roads,  slabs,  and  columns.  Laboratory  work 
in  testing  of  materials  for  concrete  and  in 
the  design  and  control  of  concrete  mixtures. 
Also  the  study  of  gravity  sections. 

CV9,  hydraulic  technology:  Starting  with 
the  study  of  fluids  at  rest,  this  course  in¬ 
cludes  a  review  of  basic  properties  of  fluids 
and  the  topics  of  pressure  forces,  center  of 
pressure,  resultant  force  and  interpretation 


of  readings  from  various  kinds  of  man¬ 
ometers,  pressure  gages  and  hydrostatic  de¬ 
vices.  In  connection  with  fluids  in  motion; 
the  general  energy  equation  is  applied  to 
head  calculations,  pumping  problems,  fric¬ 
tion  losses,  cavitation  and  velocity  of  flow 
from  pitot-static  and  venturi  meter  data. 
Also  covered  are  the  topics  of  viscosity  and 
its  effect  on  water  flow;  orifice  meters  and 
discharge  from  weirs. 

CV10,  building  construction  methods: 
Study  of  good  construction  practices  relating 
to  various  types  of  structures  under  a  variety 
of  physical  conditions. 

CV11,  highway  construction  methods  and 
materials  (highway  option) ;  Study  of  good 
construction  practices  for  road  building  of 
various  types  under  a  variety  of  climate,  soil 
and  terrain  conditions.  Comparisons  are 
made  between  various  roadbuilding  ma¬ 
terials,  their  source,  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
grading.  In  addition,  the  building  of  forms 
and  related  structures  are  studied. 

CV12,  materials  testing  laboratory:  An 
experimental  study  of  the  mechanical  prop¬ 
erties  of  engineering  materials  with  emphasis 
on  the  demonstration  of  the  physical  laws 
that  govern  the  use  of  materials  in  particular 
applications.  Included  is  compression,  ten¬ 
sion  and  flexure  testing;  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing;  soundness  and  hardness  testing;  design 
and  testing  of  bituminous  concrete;  testing 
of  liquid  asphalts. 

CV13,  soil  mechanics  and  testing:  Phys¬ 
ical  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils,  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  field  and  laboratory 
identification  and  testing.  Theories  of  soil 
mechanics,  optimum  and  density,  plastic 
flow  and  limits,  percolation  tests,  bearing 
and  friction  piles  and  sandpiles. 

CV14,  highway  design  I  (option)  :  Design, 
construction,  maintenance  and  planning  for 
highways.  Location,  and  their  use  in  road¬ 
way  surfaces;  treatment  of  existing  surfaces. 

CV15,  structural  design  I  (option) :  The 
structural  design  of  buildings  framed  in 
timber  and  steel.  Foundations  of  buildings, 
design  of  footings,  pile  foundations,  founda¬ 
tion  and  retaining  walls,  methods  of  erection 
and  field  trips  to  available  construction  jobs. 

CV16,  survey  III  highway  (option) ;  Com¬ 
putation  and  theory  of  highway  curves;  field 
work  of  staking  simple,  compound,  spiral  and 
vertical  curves;  field  notekeeping;  coordi¬ 
nates  and  coordinated  survey;  a  short  pre¬ 
liminary  and  final  location  survey;  earth¬ 
work  problems  and  an  introduction  to  aerial 
photography. 

CV17,  design  drafting  (option) :  Continu¬ 
ation  of  drafting  II-A  (3d  semester)  includ¬ 
ing  special  emphasis  on  chapters  30  and  31 
of  French’s  “Engineering  Drawing.” 

CV18,  materials  inspection  methods:  Sam¬ 
pling  techniques;  tests  and  test  specimens  of 
concrete  in  field;  tar  and  asphalt  sampling 
and  inspection  in  field;  batch  plant  inspec¬ 
tion;  transit  mix  trucks,  pavers  and  sta¬ 
tionary  mixers;  bituminous  concrete  plant; 
inspection  of  brick  and  precast  concrete  units 
and  inspection  of  construction  procedure  in 
specification  and  conformance. 

CV19,  highway  design  II  (option)  :  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  highway  design  I.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  bridge  plans,  bridge  and  structure 
drafting,  elements  of  bridge  and  structure 
design,  beams  and  slabs. 

CV20,  structural  design  II  (option)  :  Draft¬ 
ing  of  reinforced  structures.  Structural 
drafting  of  a  flat  slab  building,  including 
beams,  columns,  footings,  and  stairs.  Differ¬ 
ential  expansion  of  materials,  expansion 
joints,  flashing,  caulking,  detailing  of  designs 
to  prevent  air  and  water  infiltration,  and 
assembly  of  component  parts. 

CV21,  heating  and  air  conditioning  (op¬ 
tion)  :  (1)  Heating;  A  study  of  the  methods 
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of  heating,  fuels,  estimation  of  heating  loads, 
capacity  requirements  of  boilers  and  related 
equipment,  automatic  controls,  sizing  and 
layout  of  piping  and  air  ducts.  (2)  Air 
conditioning:  An  investigation  of  cooling 
loads  and  apparatus  is  followed  by  problems 
in  air  conditioning  undertaken  with  the  use 
of  psychrometric  charts. 

CV22,  hydrology  and  drainage  (option)  : 
Study  of  rainfall  and  runoff  relations.  Ap¬ 
plications  to  floods  and  flood  control,  water 
supplies,  methods  of  extending  short  records 
of  stream  flow,  culvert  and  storm  sewer  de¬ 
sign,  and  drainage  laws. 

Data  processing 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 
general  purpose  high-speed  electronic  com¬ 
puter  as  a  versatile  and  powerful  instrument 
for  problem  solving  and  data  processing. 
The  two  basic  objectives  are  (1)  To  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  theory  and  philosophy 
of  computers  through  mastery  of  theory. 
(2)  To  illustrate  some  applications  of  new 
concepts  through  examples  and  analysis  of 
commonly  used  techniques  on  computers. 

Much  of  the  course  will  deal  with  those 
methods  which  highlight  the  interrelation 
between  analysis  of  problem,  computer  capa¬ 
bilities  and  limitations,  and  coding  proce¬ 
dures.  The  general  outline  consists  of  pur¬ 
pose  of  program,  analysis  of  problems, 
calculation  procedures,  flow  charting,  mem¬ 
ory  requirements,  estimate  of  running  time, 
and  sample  problems. 

Occupational  opportunities :  Banking,  civil 
service,  industry,  business,  and  insurance 
companies. 


1st  quarter :  Hours 

TcCl,  technical  math  I -  60 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I _  40 

DPI,  basic  computing  machines _  40 

DP2,  unit  record  equipment  I _  80 

DP3,  accounting  I -  60 

TcC8,  physics  I _ : _  60 

BsCl,  speed  reading _  20 

Total _ 360 


2d  quarter: 

TeC2,  technical  math  II _  60 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II _  40 

TcC6,  communications  I _  40 

DP4,  unit  record  equipment  II _  60 

DP5,  data  processing  applications _  60 

DP6,  introduction  to  programing 

systems _  40 

DP7,  accounting  n _  60 


Total _ 360 


3d  quarter : 

TcC3,  technical  math  III _  60 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing _  40 

DP8,  programing  systems _ 100 

DP9,  data  processing  application _ 100 

DP  10,  accounting  III _  60 


Total _ 360 


4th  quarter: 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  40 

DP11,  computer  programing  I _ 110 

PrL19,  statistical  quality  control _  50 

DP12,  business  organization  I _  40 

DP  13,  cost  accounting  I _ : _  60 

BsC2,  industrial  economics _  60 


Total _ 360 


5th  quarter : 

DP  14,  computer  programing  II _ 110 

DP15,  business  organization  II _  40 

DPI  6,  statistics  II _  50 

DP17,  cost  accounting  II _  60 

DP  18,  systems  development  and 
design  I _  100 


Total _ 360 


6th  quarter:  Hours 

DP  19,  computer  programing  III _  80 

DP20,  systems  development  and  de¬ 
sign  II _ 100 

DP21,  advanced  computing  and  pro¬ 
graming _  104 

DP22,  data  processing  field  project _  40 

BsC4,  fundamentals  of  management _ 36 


Total _ 360 

Data  processing — Course  descriptions 

DPI,  basic  computing  machines:  All  data 
processing  systems,  regardless  of  size,  type, 
or  basic  use,  have  certain  common  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  and  operational  principles. 
This  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  detailed  study  of  specific 
systems.  It  describes  the  evolution  of  com¬ 
puter  systems — from  manual  methods  to  the 
stored  program.  Lectures  include  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  problem  organization,  detailed 
coverage  of  storage  media,  fundamentals  of 
input  and  output  operations,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  programing  techniques. 

DP2,  unit  record  equipment  I:  This  course 
is  a  survey  of  unit  record  equipment.  It 
illustrates  the  need  for  machine  processed 
solutions  to  accounting  and  recordkeeping 
problems.  The  concept,  power,  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  unit  record  approach  are  im¬ 
parted  to  the  student  during  these  sessions. 

DP3,  accounting  I:  Accounting- 1  empha¬ 
sizes  the  principles,  techniques,  and  tools  of 
the  accounting  function.  It  provides  the 
necessary  background  for  understanding  the 
mechanics  of  accounting — the  collection, 
summarization,  analyzing,  and  reporting,  in 
monetary  terms,  of  information  about  the 
business.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  accounting 

II.  Financial  information  requirements  of 
persons  outside  the  business — stockholders, 
banks,  other  creditors,  and  government 
agencies — are  reflected  in  the  techniques, 
rules,  and  conventions  which  are  studied. 
The  accounting  services  outside  the  firm  are 
categorized  as: 

(a)  External  reporting  for  internal  con¬ 
trol. 

( b )  Reporting  to  society : 

1.  Tax  determination. 

2.  Legal  requirements. 

(c)  The  balance  sheet  and  the  income 
statement. 

As  the  mechanics  of  accounting  become 
well  formulated,  the  concepts  of  data  proc¬ 
essing  machines  are  introduced  and  related 
to  the  performance  of  accounting  functions 
within  an  organization.  Use  of  case  studies 
will  be  necessary. 

DP4,  unit  record  equipment  II:  Unit  rec¬ 
ord  equipment  as  an  independent  system 
is  discussed  and  studied  throughout  the 
course.  In  addition  to  this  emphasis,  its 
use  with  and  support  for  computers  should 
be  included. 

Laboratory  exercises  are  executed,  involv¬ 
ing  planning  and  wiring  a  range  of  unit 
record  equipment.  Practical  exercises  of¬ 
fered  are  typical  of  those  performed  in  exist¬ 
ing  computer  installations. 

DP5,  data  processing  applications  I:  De¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  students  with  actual 
business  data  processing  applications.  All 
applications  studied  will  be  approached  in 
the  following  manner: 

I.  Theory  and  concepts  of  the  application. 

II.  Procedural  approaches— unit  record 
equipment. 

III.  Procedural  approaches — basic  com¬ 
puting  machines. 

IV.  Practical  case  studies. 

DP6,  introduction  to  programing  systems: 
The  necessity  for  programing  in  data  proc¬ 
essing  procedures  is  investigated.  Methods 
of  programing  and  application  are  reviewed 
and  foundations  are  laid  for  further  study 
in  this  area. 

DP7,  accounting  II:  Accounting  II  em¬ 
phasizes  management  uses  of  accounting 


information.  Accounting  is  presented  as  a 
source  of  financial  data  for  management 
control.  Accounting  services  are  shown  as 
they  contribute  to  the  recognition  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  management  problem.  Accounting 
services  “within  the  firm”  are  categorized  as : 

(a)  Management  information  for  policy 
determination . 

(b)  Operational  planning. 

(c)  Control  of  revenue  and  expense. 

(d)  Conservation  of  assets. 

(e)  Day-to-day  operating  information. 

The  concept  of  performing  accounting 

services  on  data  processing  machines  is 
strongly  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 
Students  will  have  completed  basic  computer 
and  unit  record  equipment  courses. 

DP8,  programing  systems:  A  continuation 
of  the  introductory  course.  This  course  will 
follow  typical  industrial  approaches  of  de¬ 
termining  the  need  and  then  establishing  the 
proper  system.  •  Each  student  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  situations  of  programing 
and  will  conduct  a  study  to  determine  a  clear 
approach  to  the  programing  problems. 

DP9,  data  processing  application  II:  A 
continuation  from  the  first  course  of  appli¬ 
cations.  Designed  to  subject  the  student 
to  advanced  theory  and  then  establish  an 
application  of  the  theory.  This  will  advance 
the  student  in  his  understanding  of  the 
various  machines  and  systems  as  they  relate 
to  typical  industrial  situations.  All  appli¬ 
cations  will  follow  in  this  manner: 

I.  Theory  and  concepts  of.  the  application. 

II.  Procedural  approaches — unit  record 
equipment. 

III.  Procedural  approaches — basic  com¬ 
puting  machines. 

IV.  Practical  case  studies. 

DP10,  accounting  III:  Acounting  III  is 
designed  to  look  at  the  overall  function  of 
accounting  practices  in  an  industry.  The 
concept  of  performing  accounting  services  on 
data  processing  machines  is  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  throughout  the  course.  An  or¬ 
ganized  approach  to  the  problems  of  ac¬ 
counting  principles  used  in  data  processing 
will  be  established. 

DP11,  computed  programing  I:  The  basic 
computing  machines  course  provided  the 
concepts  and  foundation  for  the  upcoming 
detail  study  of  data  processing  machines. 
In  these  computer  programing  courses  the 
student  engages  in  discussions  of  functions 
and  capabilities  of  the  IBM  1620  data  proc¬ 
essing  system  and  studies  basic  programing. 
He  performs  programing  drills,  exercises,  and 
case  studies  which  serve  to  bridge  the  gap 
from  the  academic  to  the  real  world  of  data 
processing.  The  2-hour  per  week  laboratory 
session  further  reinforces  basic  principles  by 
providing  hands-on  training. 

DP12,  business  organization:  Familiarizes 
the  students  with  the  concepts  and  structure 
of  American  business. 

DP13,  cost  accounting  I:  This  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  cost  accounting  function  within 
a  manufacturing  organization.  Material 
costs,  labor  costs,  manufacturing  overhead 
as  burden  and  marketing  costs  that  enter 
into  the  cost  accounting  system  are  treated 
in  detail.  The  collection,  processing,  and 
interpretation  of  this  data  for  providing 
management  with  pertinent  facts  about  their 
business  is  a  primary  objective  of  the  course. 
The  computer  as  a  tool  for  performing  the 
cost  accounting  function  is  emphasized 
throughout.  Cost  accounting  systems  are 
designed  for 'the  purpose  of  providing  figures 
for  inventory  valuation  of  the  balance  sheet 
and  of  determining  cost  of  goods  sold  for  the 
income  statement. 

Selected  case  studies  are  used  in  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  objectives  of  the  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tem,  its  relationship  to  the  overall  account¬ 
ing  system,  and  its  uses  to  management. 
The  case  studies  reflect  the  role  of  the  com¬ 
puter  in  various  types  of  cost  accounting 
systems. 
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DP14,  computer  programing  H:  This  is  a 
continuation  of  computer  programing  I. 
The  principles  presented  in  that  course  are 
employed  repeatedly  in  this  one.  Program¬ 
ing  for  the  1620  with  tapes  and  random 
access  storage  is  taught  during  the  quarter. 

DP15,  business  organization  XI:  A  contin¬ 
uation  of  business  organization  I.  Goes  into 
detail  of  the  organization  levels  and  depart¬ 
ment  structures  and'  shows  the  integrated 
relationship  of  departments.  The  financial 
structure  of  the  business  will  be  given  major 
emphasis. 

DP16,  statistics  II:  An  advanced  course  in 
statistics.  Helps  the  student  to  gain  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mathematical  models  to 
interpret  physical  phenomenon  and  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  reasonable  certainty  the  outcomes 
of  experiments  related  to  practical  business 
problems.  The  course  will  include  computer 
exercises  in  the  applications  of  statistics  to 
business  problems. 

DP17.  cost  accounting  II:  An  advanced 
course  in  cost  accounting  concerning  the 
material  cost,  labor  costs,  manufacturing 
overhead,  direct  labor,  and  indirect  labor. 
Also  included  in  this  course  will  be  a  study 
on  inventory  control  and  accounting  for  in¬ 
ventory  with  the  aid  of  computers.  After 
the  inventory  information  is  gathered  a 
study  of  its  use  will  be  conducted.  Typical 
industrial  situations  will  be  used  in  this 
course. 

DP18,  systems  development  and  design  I: 
The  effective  use  of  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  and  management  sciences  in  meeting 
the  information  needs  of  business  requires 
that  much  skill  and  knowledge  be  applied 
to  the  development  and  design  of  data  proc¬ 
essing  systems.  The  evolution  of- a  system 
takes  place  in  three  distinct  stages. 

(1)  An  analysis  of  present  information 
flow. 

(2)  System  specifications  and  equipment 
selection. 

(3)  Implementation  of  the  system. 

This  course  is  designed  to  guide  the  stu¬ 
dent  through  the  three  stages  in  an  orga¬ 
nized  approach.  The  detailed  steps  of  each 
phase  of  system  design  are  shown  in  their 
relation  to  the  overall  study. 

DP19,  computer  programing  III:  An  ad¬ 
vanced  course  of  the  principles  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  programing  the  1620.  In  this 
course  a  study  of  the  various  computers  will 
be  conducted  to  show  the  relationship  of  the 
1620  to  other  types  of  computers.  Methods 
of  analyzing  the  program  to  gain  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  program  will  be  taught. 

DP20,  systems  development  and  design  II: 
An  advanced  course  of  systems  which  will 
employ  the  basic  steps  of  (1)  an  analysis  of 
present  information  flow,  (2)  system  specifi¬ 
cations  and  equipment  selection,  and  (3) 
implementation  of  the  system.  An  analysis 
of  an  assigned  situation  will  be  required  for 
each  student. 

DP21,  advanced  computing  and  program¬ 
ing  systems:  The  objective  of  this  course  is 
to  provide  the  student  with  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  programing  systems  concepts  so  that 
he  may  easily  master  any  specific  system  with 
a  minimum  of  instruction.  Furthermore, 
he  will  be  qualified  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and 
make  minor  modifications  to  such  systems. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  actual  pro¬ 
graming  language  of  the  various  systems  be 
taught.  However,  individual  phases  of  cer¬ 
tain  selected  systems  are  treated  in  detail 
in  order  that  the  student  may  learn  ad¬ 
vanced  programing  and  logic  decision  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  applied  in  sophisticated 
systems. 

Electronic  technology 

The  electronic  technology  program  provides 
a  broad  theoretical  and  practical  training 
for  those  who  seek  careers  in  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  the  giant  electronic  industries. 
Special  equipment  is  used  by  the  instructor 
to  present  circuits  of  complicated  electronics 
theory  in  step-by-step  demonstration.  In 
the  laboratory  the  students  develop  skills 


in  the  use  of  modern  electronic  testing 
equipment  and  measuring  instruments. 
Analysis  of  circuits,  construction  of  elec¬ 
tronic  components  and  repair  of  radio  and 
television  receivers  will  be  a  major  part  of 
the  laboratory  work. 

The  related  subjects  will  include  applied 
physics,  industrial  economics,  technical 
mathematics,  technical  reports,  materials 
and  processes,  industrial  organization,  and 
technical  drawing. 

Occupational  opportunities  include  com¬ 
puter  maintenance  technician,  instrument 
mechanic,  radio  and  TV  control  room  opera¬ 
tor,  and  civil  service  electronics  inspector. 


1st  quarter :  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading _  24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I _ _ _  60 

PrL24,  basic  electricity  (DC) _ 156 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I _  60 

TcC6,  communications  I _  60 

Total _ 360 


2d  quarter: 

TcC2,  technical  math  II _  60 

PrL25,  basic  electricity  (AC) _ 120 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II _  60 

PrL13,  shop  processes _  60 

PrL2,  chemistry _  60 

Total - 360 


3d  quarter: 

TcC3,  technical  math  III _  60 

PrL4,  electron  theory _ 144 

BsC2,  industrial  economics _ _  36 

PrL6,  graphical  analysis _  60 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing _  60 

Total - 360 


4th  quarter  : 

PrL23,  vacuum  tubes  and  rectifiers _  60 

TcC8,  physics  I _  60 

El,  circuit  tracing _  84 

E2,  special  circuit  design  and  analysis.  156 

Total - — _ 360 

5th  quarter: 

E3,  transmitter  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion - 12Q 

PrL8,  industrial  electronics _ 156 

E4,  transistor  application _  84 

Total - 360 


6th  quarter : 

TcC9,  research  report _ 108 

E5,  ultra  high  frequency  and  micro- 

waves _ gg 

E6,  industrial  instrumentation _ _ _ 96 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  60 

Total - 36o 


Electronic  technology — Course  descriptions 
El,  circuit  tracing:  Study  of  layout  and 
representation.  Problems  in  circuit  design 
involving  switches,  relays,  and  electronic 
components;  the  selection  and  proper  desig¬ 
nation  of  standard  complexities  of  multiple- 
purpose  circuits;  concentration  of  schematic 
representation  of  electronic  equipment. 

E2,  special  circuit  and  design  analysis: 
Acoustics  and  electroacoustic  devices,  sound 
recordings,  designs  and  testing  of  voltage 
and  power  amplifiers,  inverse  feedback,  tran¬ 
sistor  amplifiers,  and  computer  circuits. 

E3,  transmitter  theory  and  application: 
Amplitude  modulation  and  frequency  modu¬ 
lation;  radio  frequency  oscillators  and  power 
amplifiers,  antennas,  modulators,  radio-fre¬ 
quency  measurements;  two-way  communi¬ 
cations;  requirements  for  radio  operator’s 
license,  electromagnetic  transmission;  and 
communication  application. 

E4,  transistor  application:  This  course  is 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  in  all 
phases  of  transistor  application  in  radio, 
television,  power  supplies,  etc. 


E5,  ultrahigh  frequency  and  microwaves: 
Line  sections,  wave  guides,  and  cavities; 
UHF  tubes  and  oscillators,  klystrons,  mag¬ 
netrons,  and  traveling  wave  tubes;  micro- 
wave  antennas;  principles  of  radar  and  mi¬ 
crowave  systems. 

E6,  industrial  instrumentation:  Electrical 
and  electronic  process  instruments  such  as 
electric  and  pneumatic  temperature  con¬ 
trols,  thermoelectric  devices,  pH  meters, 
conductivity  bridges,  pressure  transducers, 
strain  gages,  etc.  Application  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  calibrating  and  servicing  indus¬ 
trial  instruments. 

Mechanical  technology 

The  mechanical  technology  student  learns 
the  principles  of  machine  design  and  their 
applications.  He  studies  torsion,  bending, 
and  flexure  of  metals;  industrial  machinery, 
clutches,  brakes,  springs,  and  flywheels.  He 
designs  linkage,  gear  trains,  and  cams  to  give 
required  motions  to  machine.  He  makes 
accurate  and  complete  engineering  drawings 
of  the  parts  he  designs  so  that  they  can  be 
produced  in  the  factory.  He  studies  indus¬ 
trial  materials  and  the  processes  used  in 
their  production. 

Occupational  opportunities:  Sales  engi¬ 
neers,  research  assistants,  layout  and  detail 
draftsman,  machine  designers,  assistant 
plant  engineers,  plant  safety  technicians, 


and  mechanical  test  technician. 

1st  quarter:  /  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading _  24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I _  60 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I _  60 

TcC6,  communications _ ; _  60 

PrL17,  introduction  to  machine  tools.  120 
MT1,  measuring  instruments,  basic _  36 

Total - 360 


2d  quarter: 

TcC2,  technical  math  II _  60 

MT2,  metallurgy _  36 

PrL18,  manufacturing  processes _  72 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II _  60 

PrL5,  engineering  materials _  72 

TcC8,  physics  I _  60 

Total - 36O 


3d  quarter: 

TcC3,  technical  math  III _  60 

MT3,  statics  and  dynamics _ 120 

PrL3,  electricity _  60 

PrL2,  chemistry _  60 

PrL19,  statistical  quality  control _  60 


Total - 36O 

4th  quarter: 

PrL14,  strength  of  materials  I _  84 

MT4,  kinematics _  90 

MT5,  fluid  mechanics _  90 

PrL7,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics _  36 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing. _  60 

Total - 36o 


5th  quarter: 

MT6,  dynamics  of  machinery _  90 

MT7,  machine  design  I _ 114 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  60 

MT8,  thermodynamics _  96 

Total - 1 - - - 36O 


6t’h  quarter: 

MT9,  heat  transfer _  60 

BsC2,  industrial  economics  I _  36 

TcC9,  research  report _ _ _  43 

MT10,  precision  measuring  (metrol¬ 
ogy)  -  30 

PrL20,  industrial  engineering  princi¬ 
ples  -  60 

MT11,  machine  design  II _  90 

BsC4,  fundamentals  of  management—  36 

Total . . 360 
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Mechanical  technology — Course  descriptions 

MT1,  measuring  instruments  (basic)  :  In¬ 
struction  and  practical  experience  in  use  of 
simple  measuring  devices,  including  calipers, 
micrometers,  thread  gages,  ring  gages,  indi¬ 
cator  comparators,  and  elementary  electronic 
instruments. 

MT2,  metallurgy:  Study  of  the  important 
alloy  systems  of  copper,  nickel,  aluminum, 
zinc,  lead,  tin,  and  iron.  Included  is  a  study 
of  carbon  steels,  high  alloy  steels,  and  pow¬ 
dered  metallurgy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
composition,  structure^jvorking  and  forming 
characteristics,  physical  and  chemical  prop¬ 
erties,  and  some  practical  applications. 

MT3,  statics  and  dynamics:  Resolution  and 
composition  of  forces,  equilibrium  of  force 
systems,  friction,  centroids,  and  moments  of 
inertia  will  be  introduced  and  discussed. 
Types  and  principles  of  motion  and  action  of 
unbalanced  force  systems  aifecting  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  rigid  bodies  will  be  treated  in  detail. 

MT4,  kinematics:  The  study  of  displace¬ 
ments,  velocities,  and  accelerations  involved 
in  cams,  gears,  and  linkages. 

MT5,  fluid  mechanics:  Fluid  statics,  one- 
dimentional  flow  of  incompressible  and  com¬ 
pressible  ideal  and  real  fluids,  flow  of  real 
fluids  in  pipes,  and  fluid  measurements  will 
be  stressed. 

MT6,  dynamics  of  machinery:  Static  and 
dynamic  balancing  of  shafts,  vibrations  and 
critical  speeds  in  shafts,  gyroscopic  forces  in 
machines  and  an  introduction  to  servomecha¬ 
nisms  will  be  covered. 

MT7,  machine  design  I:  A  study  of  stand¬ 
ard  machine  parts,  subassemblies,  and  de¬ 
sign  problems.  Designs  of  one  machine  re¬ 
quired  of  each  student. 

MT8,  thermodynamics:  A  study  of  the 
thermodynamic  principles,  state  properties, 
heat,  work,  and  theoretical  cycles.  Use  of 
thermodynamic  tables  and  charts  for  steam, 
air,  and  refrigerants. 

MT9,  heat  transfer:  Detailed  study  of 
steady-state  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  ra¬ 
diation,  liquids,  and  condensing  vapors. 
Overall  transfer  of  heat  transfer  to  design 
problems. 

MT10,  precision  measuring  (metrology)  : 
Instruction  and  practical  experience  in  use 
of  advanced  measuring  and  layout  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  gage  blocks,  ultrasensitive 
gaging  equipment,  optional  comparators, 
air  type  gaging  equipment,  lightwave  equip¬ 
ment,  surface  plates,  height  gages,  sine 
bars,  etc. 

MTll,  machine  design  II:  Actual  design  of 
machine  elements  by  application  of  the 
methods  of  stress  analysis,  combined  stresses 
and  deformations,  plastic  deformations,  and 
stress  prediction. 

Technical  drafting  and  design 

The  courses  outlined  in  this  curriculum 
have  been  arranged  to  provide  optimum 
specialized  technician  instruction  in  a  2-year 
program. 

The  courses  are  arranged  in  a  sequence 
that  gives  the  student  the  required  techno¬ 
logical  and  specialized  courses  as  they  are 
needed  to  coordinate  his  laboratory  expe¬ 
riences. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  qualify  the 
graduate  for  performance  of  duties  in  the 
field  of  mechanical  drafting  and  design  tech¬ 
nology  requiring  the  application  of  engineer¬ 
ing  principles,  but  as  applied  to  the  technical 
rather  than  the  engineering  field.  Since  the 
technician  is  called  upon  to  design  as  well  as 
to  perform,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  both 
knowledge  and  skill.  As  the  student  devel¬ 
ops  in  drafting  skills,  mathematics,  and  re¬ 
lated  sciences,  a  gradual  shift  is  made  in  the 
curriculum  applying  these  skills  to  practical 
problems  in  design. 

Occupational  opportunities  are  found  in 
government  service,  construction  companies, 
engineering  consulting  firms,  and  architec¬ 
tural  firms. 


1st  quarter :  Hours 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I _ 156 

TcCl,  technical  math  I _  60 

BsCl,  speed  reading _  24 

BsC2,  industrial  economics  I _  60 

TcC8,  physics  I _  60 


Total _ , _ 360 


2d  quarter: 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II _ 120 

TcC2,  technical  math  II _  60 

PrLll,  physics  II _ : _ 120 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing _  60 


Total _ 360 


3d  quarter: 

DD1,  technical  drawing  III _ 120 

TcC3,  technical  math  III _  60 

PrL12,  physics  III _  60 

DD2,  metals  laboratory _  60 

TcC6,  communications _  60 


Total _ 360 


4th  quarter: 

DD3,  technical  drawing  IV _ 120 

PrL15,  technical  math  IV _  60 

DD4,  physics  IV _ _ _  72 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  36 

PrL14,  strength  of  materials _  60 

Total _ 360 


5th  quarter: 

DD5,  technical  drawing  V _ 120 

DD6,  technical  math  V _  60 

DD7,  methods  and  material _  60 

DD8,  applied  mechanics _  60 

DD9,  manufacturing  and  technical 
costs _  60 


Total _ 360 


6th  quarter: 

DD10,  technical  drawing  VI _ 150 

PrLIO,  mechanisms _  60 

TcC9,  research  report _ 150 

Total _ 360 


Technical  drafting  and  design — Course 
descriptions 

DD1,  technical  drawing  III:  A  study  of 
illustrations.  The  theory  of  axonometric 
projection  in  isometric,  dimetric  and  tri¬ 
metric  are  studied.  Cavalier  and  cabinet 
projection  are  introduced  during  this  course, 
and  each  student  completes  an  exploded 
pictorial  assembly  drawing. 

DD2,  metals  lab:  A  course  of  study  centered 
within  the  machine  tool  laboratory  where 
the  individual  studies  the  various  tools  and 
machines  and  related  processes.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
follow  the  layout  and  production  of  a 
product. 

DD3,  technical  drawing  IV:  Covers  the 
theory  of  practical  application  of  sections  and 
conventions.  The  use  of  sectional  views  and 
how  they  are  developed  for  use  on  a  drawing 
are  studied  in  detail.  Dimensioning  practice 
in  conjunction  with  sections  and  conven¬ 
tions  is  studied.  A  presentation  of  working 
drawings  as  actually  used  in  the  shop.  All 
notes,  dimensions,  tolerances,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  needed  for  a  working  drawing  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  used  in  projects. 

DD4,  physics  IV:  A  presentation  of  wave, 
sound,  and  light  motion,  reflection  and  re¬ 
fraction  of  light,  lenses,  and  dispersion,  in¬ 
terference  and  diffraction  of  light. 

DD5,  technical  drawing  V:  This  course  in¬ 
troduces  assembly  drawings,  the  different 
types,  their  use  and  purpose.  Assembly 
drawings  are  made  from  a  set  of  working 
drawings  prepared  by  the  student  in  pre¬ 
vious  courses. 

DD6,  technical  math  V:  An  introductory 
course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
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Calculus  problems  involving  maximum  and 
minimum  volumes,  velocity  and  accelerations 
of  bodies  are  the  topics  of  study.  Designed 
to  show  the  student  the  value  of  higher 
mathematics. 

DD7,  methods  and  materials:  Study  of  the 
metallurgy  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals 
and  their  alloys,  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  nonmetallic  engineering  ma¬ 
terials:  the  forming,  fabrication,  treatment, 
and  inspection  devices  utilized  in  industry. 
Some  of  the  topics  within  the  course  are 
metal  casting,  heat  treatment  of  metals, 
powder  metallurgy,  welding  and  allied 
processes,  hot  and  cold  forming  of  metals 
and  plastic  molding. 

DDS,  applied  mechanics:  Study  of  external 
forces  and  internal  stresses  as  found  in  struc¬ 
tures  and  machines.  Conditions  of  equilib¬ 
rium  are  studied.  Evaluation  of  internal 
stresses  caused  by  compression  or  tension  are 
made  graphical  and  analytical  methods  of 
solution  are  introduced.  Force  systems  such 
as  parallel,  concurrent  and  nonconcurrent 
are  studied  in  coplaner  and  noncoplaner  sit¬ 
uation.  The  course  embraces  concepts  of 
centroids  and  center  of  gravity,  moments  of 
inertia,  and  fundamentals  of  kinetics. 

DD9,  manufacture  and  technical  costs:  A 
practical  approach  to  determining  manu¬ 
facturing  and  tool  costs.  Methods  of  de¬ 
termining  and  distributing  indirect  expenses 
and  the  estimating  of  material,  direct  labor, 
and  tool  costs  by  calculation  and  use  of 
standard  data  will  be  studied.  Elementary 
corporation  accounting  methods  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

DD10,  technical  drawing  VI:  A  continu¬ 
ation  of  drawing  exercises  and  problems  of 
increasing  complexity. 

Tool  and  die  design  technology 

In  this  curriculum  the  student  learns  to 
design  cutting  tools,  gages,  jigs,  fixtures, 
punches,  and  dies.  He  will  study  production 
line  layouts,  production  forecasting,  plan¬ 
ning  and  control,  inventory  control,  and 
quality  control.  He  studies  methods  of  de¬ 
termining  and  distributing  expenses,  and 
estimating  material,  labor,  and  tool  costs. 
He  makes  flow  charts  and  process  sheets 
showing  each  step  required  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  product.  He  learns  to  make 
time  and  motion  studies  and  the  techniques 
helpful  in  measuring  labor  equitably. 

Tool  and  die  design  technology  graduates 
are  employed  in  the  fields  of  design  and 
production  engineering. 

Occupational  opportunities  include  tool 
designers,  tool  and  die  layout  draftsmen, 
foremen,  manufacturing  process  technicians, 
and  methods  technicians. 

Quality  and  production  control  technicians 
are  utilized  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  in 


manufacturing  and  processing  plants. 

1st  quarter  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading _  24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I _  48 

TcC4,  technical  drafting  I _  72 

TcC8,  physics  I _ _ _  48 

TD1,  machine  processes  I _ 168 

Total _  360 


2d  quarter: 

TcC2,  technical  math  II _  48 

TcC5,  technical  drafting  II -  72 

PrLl,  physics  II _  48 

TD2,  machine  processes  II _ 192 

Total-.- . 360 

3d  quarter: 

TcC3,  technical  math  IH _  48 

TD3,  tool  design  I -  72 

TD4,  machine  processes  HI - 156 

TcC6,  communications -  60 

PrL3,  electricity -  24 

Total _  360 
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4th  quarter:  Hours 

PrL15,  technical  math  IV _  48 

PrL2,  chemistry _  24 

TD5,  machine  processes  IV _ 180 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing _  36 

TD6,  electronic  controls _ 1 _  24 

TD7,  tool  design  II _  48 


Total _  360 


5th  quarter: 

PrLIO,  mechanisms _ , _  48 

TD8,  metals  processing _  24 

TD9,  tool  design  III _  72 

PrL7,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics _  36 

TD10,  machine  processes  V _ 180 


Total _  360 


6th  quarter: 

TDll,  metallurgy  (ferrous) _ _  48 

BsC2,  industrial  economics _  36 

PrL14,  strength  of  materials  I _  36 

TD12,  machine  processes  VI _ 168 

TD13,  precision  instruments _  24 

TD14,  castings _  48 

Total _  360 


7th  quarter: 

TD15,  strength  of  materials  II _  48 

TD16,  metallurgy  (nonferrous) _  36 

TD17,  jigs  and  fixtures  I _  56 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations _  36 

TD18,  quality  control _  48 

TD19,  dies  I _ 136 

Total _ _ _  360 


8th  quarter: 

TD20,  strength  of  materials  III _ '  48 

TD21,  jig  and  fixtures  II _  48 

TD22,  supervisory _  36 

PrL21,  time  and  motion _  36 

TD23,  dies  II _  72 

TD24,  business  machines _  48 

TcC9,  research  report- _  36 

BsC4,  fundamentals  of  management—  36 

Total - ___  360 


Tool  and  die  design  technology — Course 
descriptions 

TD1,  machine  processes  I:  The  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  bench  work  including  measurements, 
layout,  chipping,  filling,  and  small  assembly. 
Operation  and  construction  of  engine  lathes, 
bench  lathes,  drill  presses,  performing  such 
operations  as  turning,  facing,  drilling, 
threading,  boring,  reaming.  Small  hand  and 
turning  projects  will  be  completed. 

TD2,  machine  processes  II:  Additional  ex¬ 
perience  in  machine  shop  involving  layout 
work  setting  up  machine  tools.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  cutting  speeds,  feeds,  tool  ma¬ 
chine  maintenance.  Student  begins  work 
which  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fine  finish. 

TD3,  tool  design  I:  The  basic  concepts  of 
tool  design.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
language  of  tool  designing.  Each  student 
will  design  a  simple  tool  for  actual  applica¬ 
tion. 

TD4,  machine  processes  III :  Instruction  in 
the  calculating,  cutting,  and  measuring  of 
spur,  helical,  worm  gears;  the  making  of 
tape,  cutters,  punches,  and  simple  dies,  jigs, 
and  fixtures,  use  of  vernier  height  gauges, 
protractors,  optical  comparators,  optical  flats, 
and  other  precision  measuring  tools. 

TD5,  machine  processes  IV:  This  course  is 
designed  to  concentrate  on  lathes  and  lathe 
accessories.  The  course  emphasizes  the  de¬ 
sign  of  cutting  tools  and  complex  setups  re¬ 
lated  to  turning,  boring,  cutting  threads, 
and  tapers.  Related  mathematics  calcula¬ 
tions  are  utilized.  Experiments  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  cutting  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals. 


TD6,  electronic  controls:  Extension  of 
electricity  into  the  field  of  AC  electricity. 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  circuitry,  inductance,  capacitance, 
simple  and  multiphase  circuits,  transform¬ 
ers,  regulators,  single  phase  motors,  circuit 
protection,  and  switching  equipment,  elec¬ 
trical  instruments  and  measurements.  Use 
of  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  as  activation 
devices  is  also  taught. 

TD7,  tool  design  II:  This  course  will  give 
the  student  experience  on  the  drawing  board. 
Covers  the  principles,  practices,  tools,  and 
commercial  standards  of  jig  and  fixture  de¬ 
sign.  Problems  involved  will  develop  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  single  point 
tools,  turning  tools,  cutters,  broaches,  etc. 
and  will  acquaint  the  student  with  various 
types  of  jigs  and  fixtures. 

TD8,  metals  processing:  Covers  the  form¬ 
ing,  fabrication,  treatment,  and  inspection 
devices  for  metals  and  plastics  in  industry. 
Topics  covered  will  include  heat  treatment  of 
metals,  powder  metallurgy,  welding,  and 
allied  processes,  inspection  and  measuring 
instruments.  Process  capabilities  and  rela¬ 
tive  advantage  of  each  process  in  relation  to 
costs  for  equivalent  results  are  emphasized. 

TD9,  tool  design  III:  This  course  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  drafting  board,  and  the  student 
will  design  cutting  tools,  gage  design,  punch, 
and  progressive  dies.  The  student  will  de¬ 
sign  to  the  use  of  air  operated  as  well  as 
fluid  operated  dies. 

TD10,  machine  processes  V:  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  milling  machines  and  milling 
machine  accessories.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
lathing  tools,  work  holding  devices,  and  com¬ 
plex  setups  relative  to  flat,  contour,  and  angle 
milling,  boring,  and  the  cutting  of  gears. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  various  designs  of 
milling  cutters  and  their  applications.  The 
student  will  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  tool  and  cutter 
grinder. 

TDll,  metallurgy  (ferrous)  :  The  metal¬ 
lurgy  of  ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys  and 
the  constitution  of  properties  of  nonmetallic 
engineering  material  will  be  emphasized. 
The  nature  of  a  metals  constitution  diagram, 
metallagraphic  examination,  mechanical 
properties,  and  corrosion  will  be  included. 
Laboratory  testing  of  materials  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  behavior  in  basic  appli¬ 
cations  supplement  classroom  instruction. 

TD12,  machine  processes  VI:  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  tool  and  cutter  grinder  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  grinding  of  various  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
tools.  Additional  studies  are  made  pertain¬ 
ing  to  grinding  processes  involving  surface 
and  cylindrical  grinders.  The  student  will 
acquire  manipulative  skills  and  will  apply 
measuring  instruments  to  grinding  opera¬ 
tions. 

TD13,  precision  instruments:  A  laboratory 
study  in  the  application  of  inspection  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  use  of  precision  measuring  equip¬ 
ment  determining  compliance  of  manufac¬ 
tured  parts  to  blueprints  and  specifications. 
The  individuals  will  obtain  experience  in  the 
use  of  microrheters,  vernier,  and  optical 
gages,  blocks,  indicators,  light  wave  equip¬ 
ment,  and  optical  comparators. 

TD14,  castings :  A  complete  study  of  cast¬ 
ings.  Die  casting,  sand  casting,  permanent 
mold  casting,  cold  chamber,  gooseneck,  plas¬ 
tic  mold,  investment,  shell  mold,  slush  mold¬ 
ing  will  be  included.  A  study  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  each  process  will  be  included  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of  each 
process  as  it  would  relate  to  particular  con¬ 
ditions.  A  cost  analysis  will  be  used  to  show 
costs  of  the  various  processes. 

TD15,  strength  of  materials  II:  This  course 
is  designed  as  a  study  of  nonferrous  metals 
and  is  a  continuation  of  PrL14. 

TD16,  metallurgy  (nonferrous)  II:  A  study 
of  nonferrous  metals  with  emphasis  placed 
on  composition,  structure,  working  and 


forming  characteristics,  physical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  properties,  and  practical  applications  of 
these  studies. 

TD17,  jig  and  .fixtures  I:  The  student  will 
design  and  build  jigs  and  fixtures  utilizing 
previous  experience  on  a  variety  of  machines. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  materials  selection 
will  be  conducted.  The  student  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  typical  industrial  pro¬ 
cedures  and  tolerances. 

TD18,  quality  control:  This  course  is  con¬ 
structed  to  cover  dimensional  control,  basic 
sizes,  and  applications  of  tolerances  allow¬ 
ances  and  limits,  theory  of  precision  and 
nonprecision  measurements,  comparison 
measurements,  industrial  applications,  ex¬ 
perience  with  optical,  electrical,  and  air 
limit  gages  and  comparators. 

TD19,  dies  I:  Requires  each  student  to  se¬ 
lect  the  proper  material  and  build  various 
types  of  dies  using  the  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  up  to  this  point.  Each 
student  will  work  from  typical  industrial 
drawings,  using  standard  industrial  toler¬ 
ances  and  fit  the  die  to  the  particular  appli¬ 
cation.  Each  student  will  follow  the  die 
project  from  beginning  to  the  production 
stage. 

TD20,  strength  of  materials  III:  This  is  a 
continuation  of  course  II.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  work  typical  problems  of 
industry  involving  strength  of  various  ma¬ 
terials.  The  problems  will  be  concentrated 
in  metals.  A  study  of  the  various  effects  of 
time,  temperature,  and  surroundings  on 
metal  will  be  considered.  Students  will  be 
taught  to  select  the  proper  metal  for  a  given 
situation. 

TD21,  jig  and  fixtures  II:  Continued  from 
the  TD17  course.  Each  student  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  complex  jigs  and  fixtures  in 
this  course.  Air  operated  as  well  as  fluid 
controlled  projects  will  be  considered.  Ac¬ 
tual  production  line  jig  and  fixtures  will  be 
built. 

TD22,  supervisory  practices:  This  course 
is  designed  to  (1)  develop  self-confidence  by 
providing  basic  training  in  public  speaking. 
Each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  good  understanding  of  personnel 
problems  that  face  the  modern  supervisor  in 
industry.  The  second  part  of  this  course  is 
designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  training  program  effectively. 

TD23,  dies  H:  Continues  the  investigations 
and  practices  initiated  in  dies  I  (Tdl9) .  The 
student  will  build  from  drawings  complex 
dies  of  a  typical  industrial  design.  Each 
student  will  use  his  experience  and  skills 
gained  in  the  machine  shop  to  build  these 
dies.  Each  student  will  follow  the  work 
from  selecting  the  materials  to  the  actual 
die. 

Tp24,  business  machines:  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  various  business  machines 
as  they  may  apply  to  his  work.  The  adding 
machine  and  calculator  will  be  used  to  solve 
typical  industrial  problems. 

CORE  COURSES - BASIC,  TECHNICAL,  PARALLEL 

Basic  core  courses — Course  descriptions 

BsCl,  speed  reading  I:  A  24-hour  course 
designed  to  increase  the  eye  span  and  read¬ 
ing  speed.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  comprehension  and  understanding; 

BsC2,  industrial  economics  I:  An  analysis 
of  how  the  American  business  system  works 
and  the  relationship  between  business  and 
government  through  understanding  of  cor¬ 
porate  structure,  tax  systems,  and  relation¬ 
ships  between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments. 

BsC3,  industrial  human  relations:  An 
analysis  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  supe¬ 
rior,  his  related  problems,  and  an  approach 
to  decisionmaking. 

BsC4,  fundamentals  of  management:  An 
analysis  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  superior 
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and  his  related  problems  and  an  approach 
to  decisionmaking. 

Technical  core  courses — Course  descriptions 

TcCl,  technical  math  I :  Review  of  arithme¬ 
tic  and  the  fundamentals  of  algebra;  addi¬ 
tion.  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi¬ 
sion;  expression  of  stated  problems  in 
mathematical  form;  transformation  of  equa¬ 
tions;  fractions;  factoring;  exponents;  roots; 
radicals;  and  an  introduction  of  second  order 
equations. 

TcC2,  technical  math  II:  Review  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  trigonometry;  use  of  tables;  so¬ 
lution  of  right  triangles;  law  of  sines  and 
cosines;  special  products  of  factoring;  simul¬ 
taneous  equations;  exponents  and  radicals; 
quadratic  equations;  logarithms  and  vector 
algebra. 

TcC3,  technical  math  III:  This  is  a  course 
designed  to  help  students  master  applied 
analytical  geometry.  Mathematics  used  in 
solving  problems  involving  vector  and  har¬ 
monic  motion;  complex  rotation  and  vector 
algebra;  functions  and  graphs. 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I:  An  elementary 
course  designed  for  students  having  limited 
or  no  drawing  experience.  Basic  fundamen¬ 
tals  are  taught.  This  is  a  prerequisite  to 
technical  drawing  II. 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II:  Use  of  tem¬ 
plates;  electrical  circuit  drawings,  terms, 
symbols,  and  standards. 

TcC6,  communications  I:  Emphasis  is 
placed  throughout  on  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening.  Student’s  weaknesses  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  pinpointed,  and  the  instruction  is 
geared  to  improving  skills  in  areas  that  are 
weak.  The  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  tech¬ 
nical  report  writing. 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing  I:  Tech¬ 
niques  of  collecting  and  presenting  scien¬ 
tific  data;  informal  and  formal  reports; 
special  types  of  technical  papers. 

TcC8,  physics  I:  Graphical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  of  forces;  law  of  motion, 
machines,  mechanical  power,  strength  of 
materials,  fluid  mechanics,  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity,  and  optics. 

TcC9,  research  report:  Individual  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  special  interest 
to  the  student  with  the  instructor’s  approval. 
A  written  report  will  be  made.  Frequent 
conferences  are  required  between  student 
and  instructor  to  help  guide  the  student’s 
progress  and  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

Parallel  courses — course  descriptions 

PrL2,  chemistry:  A  study  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  general  chemistry  in¬ 
cluding  the  common  elements,  equations, 
and  types  of  chemical  reactions.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  principles  of  inorganic 
chemistry  and  the  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  industrial  processes.  Labora¬ 
tory  exercises  parallel  and  supplement  the 
work  in  the  classroom. 

PrL3,  electricity:  Designed  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  thorough  background  in  electricity 
typical  of  that  found  in  industry.  Subjects 
covered  include  matter  and  electron  theory, 
magnetism,  direct  current,  alternating  cur¬ 
rent,  Ohm’s  law,  power  sources  of  electricity, 
electric  circuit,  electromagnetism,  motor  con¬ 
trol  devices,  and  transformer  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems. 

FrL4,  electron  theory:  Introduction  to  the 
technical  concepts  of  electronic  components 
and  circuits.  Principles  of  vacuum  tubes 
and  transistors,  tuned  circuits  and  basic 
circuits  for  power  supplies,  detectors,  ampli¬ 
fiers,  and  oscillators,  etc. 

PrL5,  engineering  materials;  The  metal¬ 
lurgy  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  alloys  and  the  constitution  and  prop¬ 
erties  of  nonmetallic  engineering  materials 
(plastics,  wood,  concrete,  etc.)  and  topics 
included  are:  the  nature  of  metals,  constitu¬ 
tion  diagrams,  metallo-testing  of  engineering 
materials.  Investigations  of  their  behavior 
in  basic  applications  supplement  classroom 
instruction. 


PrL6,  graphic  analysis:  Graphic  represen¬ 
tation  and  graphic  analysis;  layout  methods 
used  in  pattern  and  template  work;  graphs, 
charts,  and  plots;  and  introduction  to  de¬ 
scriptive  geometry  and  graphic  calculus. 

PrL7,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics:  A  study 
of  the  various  types  of  fluid  power  equip¬ 
ment  now  available  and  the  general  functions 
which  they  perform.  A  description  of  proven 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  circuits  for  per¬ 
forming  a  wide  variety  of  functions.  Control 
circuits  and  safety  devices  are  covered  in 
detail  as  they  apply  to  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions. 

PrL8,  industrial  electronics :  Time  con¬ 
stant  and  electronic  timing  circuits;  photo¬ 
electric  controls,  welder  and  motor  controls; 
saturable  reactors  and  magnetic  amplifiers; 
synchros  and  servomechanisms;  induction 
and  dielectric  heating;  radiation  detection; 
and  applications  in  the  field  of  industrial 
control  and  automation. 

PrL9,  inorganic  chemistry:  Course  in¬ 
cludes  basic  considerations  of  atomic  struc¬ 
ture,  stoichiometry,  chemical  equations,  gas 
laws,  kinetic  theory,  liquids,  solids,  solu¬ 
tions,  acids  and  bases,  chemical  kinetics, 
electrochemistry,  a  study  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  aqueous  solutions,  alkaline  earths, 
and  properties  of  the  elements. 

Laboratory  work  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  more  exacting  procedures 
to  be  found  in  the  later  courses. 

PrLIO,  mechanisms:  Mathematical  and 
drafting  solutions  of  problems  involving  ma¬ 
chine  elements.  Includes:  linkage  motion, 
velocities  and  acceleration  of  points  within 
a  link  mechanism,  layout  methods  for  de¬ 
signing  cams,  belting,  pulleys,  gears,  and 
gear  trains. 

PrLll,  physics  II:  A  study  of  sound  cov¬ 
ering  wave  motion,  resonance,  interference, 
intensity  level,  and  the  decibel;  a  study  of 
mechanics  including  vector  quantities,  con¬ 
current  coplanar  forces  in  equilibrium,  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated  linear  motion,  force  and 
acceleration,  friction,  work  and  power,  energy 
forms  and  transformations,  torque  in  equi¬ 
librium,  uniformly  accelerated  rotational 
motion,  unbalanced  torque  and  rptational 
acceleration,  moment  of  inertia,  and  cen¬ 
tripetal  acceleration  and  force. 

PrL12,  physics  III:  A  basic  understanding 
of  magnetism,  electrostatics.  Ohm’s  law,  re¬ 
sistance,  batteries,  electrical  power,  energy, 
heat,  electrolysis,  ammeters  and  voltmeters, 
magnetic  fields  and  currents,  electromag¬ 
nets,  electromagnetic  induction,  electric  gen¬ 
erators,  electric  motors,  self -inductance  and 
mutual  inductance  and  a.c.  and  d.c.  currents. 

PrL13,  shop  processes:  Student  develops 
use  of  hand  tools,  machine  tools,  equipment, 
and  various  types  of  materials  he  will  en¬ 
counter  in  his  work. 

PrL14,  strength  of  materials:  The  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  analysis  of  stresses 
which  occur  within  machine  and  structural 
elements  subjected  to  various  types  of  loads 
such  as  static,  impact,  and  dynamic. 
Analyses  of  these  stresses  are  made,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  thin-walled  cylinders  and  spheres, 
riveted  and  welded  joints,  beams,  and 
columns. 

PrL15,  technical  math  IV :  Applied  mathe¬ 
matics  involving  the  use  of  plane  geometry, 
plane  trigonometry  of  both  right  and  oblique, 
triangles,  and  the  solid  geometry  of  com¬ 
pound  angles.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  solution  of  tool  and  die  prob¬ 
lems  involving  these  mathematical  processes. 

PrL16,  electrical  power  systems — In  plant: 
A  study  of  the  design,  operation,  and  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  modern  power  distribution 
systems  including  generating  equipment, 
transmission  lines,  plant  distribution,  and 
protection  devices.  System  load  analysis, 
rates,  and  power  economics  are  studied. 

PrL17,  introduction  to  machine  tools: 
General  discussion  of  uses,  capabilities,  and 
characteristics  of  basic  machine  tools  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Actual  experience  on  turning,  mill- 
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ing,  shaping,  drilling,  tapping,  reaming,  bor¬ 
ing,  and  grinding  machines. 

PrLl8,  manufacturing  processes:  Discus¬ 
sion  of  metalworking  manufacturing  proc¬ 
esses  comprising  all  machining  operations, 
metal  stamping  and  drawing,  die  casting, 
investment  casting,  forging,  rolling,  extrud¬ 
ing,  drawing,  spinning,  gas  welding,  electric 
welding,  spot  welding,  riveting,  high  energy 
forming,  magnetic  flux  forming,  grinding, 
lapping,  sandblasting,  barrel  finishing,  pol¬ 
ishing,  buffing,  cleaning,  plating,  anodizing, 
phosphating,  and  other  so-called  factory 
operations.  Advantages,  disadvantages,  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  each  and  conditions  under 
which  each  would  be  used  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

PrL19,  statistical  quality  control:  Begin¬ 
ning  course  in  statistical  measurement  and 
analysis.  Use  of  probability  tables  would  be 
stressed.  Some  experimentation  and  prac¬ 
tical  applications  through  lecture  demon¬ 
strations. 

PrL20,  industrial  engineering  principles: 
Investigation  of  scope  of  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing,  including  job  analysis,  methods  and 
standards,  layouts  and  processing,  manufac¬ 
turing  costing,  and  incentive  systems. 

PrL21,  motion  and  time  study:  Techniques 
of  motion  and  time  study,  processes  and  oper¬ 
ation  charts,  multiple  activity  charts,  micro¬ 
motion  study,  and  stopwatch  time  study. 
Also  of  significance  are  the  principles  of  mo¬ 
tion  economy,  time  study  methods,  standard 
data,  and  formula  construction. 

PrL22,  production  planning  and  control: 
Involves  the  most  economical  methods,  ma¬ 
chines,  operations,  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  product.  Also  included  is 
the  planning,  scheduling,  routing,  and  de¬ 
tailed  procedure  of  production  control. 

PrL23,  vacuum  tubes  and  rectifiers:  This 
is  a  dual  course  that  will  teach  the  theory 
and  applications  of  vacuum  tubes  as  well  as 
the  theory  and  operation  of  rectifiers. 
Course  begins  with  the  history  of  vacuum 
tubes  and  continues  with  a  study  of  the 
diode,  triode,  tetrode,  pentode  and  power 
tubes,  as  well  as  multipurpose  tubes  and  elec¬ 
tron  beam  tubes.  At  this  point  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  theory  and 
operation  of  rectifiers,  including  full-wave,' 
half-wave,  bridge  typed,  and  multiphase  rec¬ 
tifiers  as  well  as  voltage  multipliers  and  dry 
disk  rectifiers. 

PrL24,  basic  electricity  (dc)  :  Electron 
theory,  electrical  units,  Ohm’s  law,  resistance 
combinations,  meter  connections,  magnetism 
and  magnetic  circuits,  electric  power,  char¬ 
acteristics  of  electrical  conductors,  induct¬ 
ance  and  capacitance;  direct  current  genera¬ 
tors,  motors,  and  controls,  and  the  use  of 
common  measuring  and  metering  equipment. 

PrL25,  basic  electricity  (ac) :  Character¬ 
istics  of  alternating  current  waves,  analysis 
of  the  behavior  of  alternating  current  com¬ 
ponents,  phase  and  power  factor,  power 
measurements  in  delta  and  wye  connected 
systems,  two-  and  three-phase  systems, 
application  of  vector  algebra  in  the  analysis 
of  sines  and  parallel  combinations  of  imped¬ 
ance. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cooper  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 
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\  There  just  cannot  be  any  compromise 
on^  civil  rights.  There  is  nothing  im¬ 
moderate,  arbitrary,  or  dictatorial  in 
providing  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
law.  \ 

For  tbo  long,  20  million  Americans 
have  be  eh  denied  the  basic  rights  our 
forefathers  ’  envisioned  when  they  con¬ 
ceived  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  left  for  us  now  to  guarantee 
those  rights  toSallow  citizens  the  right 
to  vote,  to  use  public  accommodations 
equally,  and  to  beSeligible  for  employ¬ 
ment  without  discrimination.  These 
rights  have  been  affirtned  in  the  courts 
as  belonging  to  all  Americans,  not  to  al¬ 
most  all.  \ 

No  greater  domestic  iskue  faces  our 
country  today  than  the  problem  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  first-class  citizenship  for  all 
Americans.  Racial  problem^,  are,  in 
reality,  moral  problems  and  not  political 
issues.  We  should  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  those  who  believe  thaK  the 
best  the  Congress  should  do  for  Negroes 
is  to  give  them  a  license  to  fight  for  their 
God-given  rights  while  Representatives' 
and  Senators  remain  idle  by  the  road¬ 
side  to  see  if  they  can  win  these  rights. 
The  Federal  Government  must  not  re¬ 
main  neutral  or  be  a  mere  onlooker.  Too 
often,  those  who  speak  out  for  States 
rights  fail  to  lift  their  voices  on  behalf 
of  civil  rights.  We,  who  are  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  must  exercise  our 
responsibility  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  treated  as  second-class 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  stay  in  session  and 
continue  in  session  as  long  as  necessary 
to  pass  the  civil  rights  legislation  which 
will  be  before  us  shortly.  After  the 
issues  have  been  fully  and  fairly  debated 
and  after  all  Senators  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views, 
during  a  period  of  some  weeks,  I  would 
vote  in  favor  of  cloture.  In  the  event 
that  a  cloture  petition  fails  to  win  the 
necessary  votes,  we  should  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  remain  in  session  as  long  a 
time  as  it  takes  to  enact  this  legislation 
into  law. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  a 
prolonged  attempt  to  break  a  filibuster 
will  cause  serious  hardship  to  some  op 
our  colleagues.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  at  hand  does  not  justify  mis 
excuse  for  abandoning  the  fight/  for 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation/or  for 
accepting  amendments  which/  would 
make  the  bill  nothing  more  than  a  half¬ 
hearted  gesture.  We  who  favor  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proposals  will  protect  any  col¬ 
leagues  who  for  various  reasons  cannot 
suffer  the  hardships  thariWill  be  involved 
in  breaking  a  possible  fi/buster. 

Frankly,  we  Senat/rs  of  the  United 
States  have  no  right  to  speak  of  hard¬ 
ships  when  we  loo/  at  the  suffering  and 
humiliation  endufed  by  our  Negro  citi¬ 
zens  due  to  fail/re  to  deliver  to  them  the 
full  blessings /of  liberty  provided  by  the 
Constitution/of  the  United  States  to  all 
citizens.  To  speak  of  hardships  for  Sen¬ 
ators  in  breaking  a  filibuster  when  mil¬ 
lions  of/citizens  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  the  opportunity  for  decent  employ- 
men/  the  right  to  equal  education  for 


their  children,  the  right  to  use  public 
accommodations  equally,  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 

We  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  carried  the  torch  of  liberty  higher 
and  more  proudly  than  have  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation  in  all  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  shamefully  tol¬ 
erated  social  and  economic  segregation 
of  20  million  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

These  two  traditions  are  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  and  one  of  them  must  yield.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
warned  “those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves; 
and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  re¬ 
tain  it.” 

If  our  democracy  is  to  survive,  dis¬ 
crimination  because  of  race  or  color  must 
be  eliminated.  The  breathtaking  pace 
of  modern  life  no  longer  permits  slow, 
leisurely  adjustments  to  reality.  Time 
is  wasting.  We  daily  hear  the  struggle 
of  our  Negro  citizens  for  full  equality 
referred  to  as  a  revolution — a  peaceful 
revolution.  However,  the  ultimate  course 
of  revolutions  is  always  uncertain  if  peo- 
Vle  who  are  revolting  are  faced  with  re¬ 
peated  setbacks  and  no  redress  for  their 
legitimate  grievances.  This  revolution* 
musk  be  resolved  peaceably  and  without 
unreasonable  delay.  We  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  nave  the  duty  to  act — and/  act 
justly.  \  / 

Lipservice  is  not  leadershiry'  Pious 
evasions  do  not  solve  problems  but  merely 
perpetuate  thCm.  To  temporize  is  to  en¬ 
courage  defiance  of  the  law  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  lawv  / 

We  do  not  seek  uo  establish  new  rights. 
We  seek  only  to  pkea/rve  old  rights — 
rights  as  old  as  marwnd  itself.  I  have 
received  letters  fromuimnformed,  or  mis¬ 
guided,^  constituents  wnC  fear  that  the 
President’s  civil /rights  proposals  will  in 
some  way  infringe  on  their\wn  liberties 
or  way  of  life/  Nothing  coulckhe  further 
from  the  t/uth.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  pending  legislative  proposals  which 
will  deliver  to  our  Negro  citizensVights 
or  priv/eges  which  they  do  not  already 
enjowin  the  State  of  Ohio  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  our  State  for  years.  I  am  proud 
of/this  fact,  as  all  Ohioans  should  beN 
l/hat  this  legislation  will  do  is  extend 
/these  rights  to  all  Americans  regardless 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live  or  in 
which  they  travel. 

This  legislation  will  not,  by  itself, 
abolish  injustice.  That  must  come 
through  the  growing  understanding  and 
good  will  of  the  people.  However,  it  will 
at  last  extend  the  assurances  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  our  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  our  heritage  of  freedom  to  all 
Americans.  It  will  be  a  step  forward  on 
the  long  path  toward  mutual  tolerance 
and  understanding. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
also  keep  in  mind  that  we— and  I  refer  to 
the  white  citizens  of  America — are  not  in 
reality  giving  anything.  In  assuring 
these  rights  to  our  fellow  Americans  we 
are  only  reassuring  them  to  ourselves. 
Civil  rights  are  for  all  of  us.  It  is  for 
our  sense  of  decency,  for  our  conscience, 
and  for  human  dignity — our  own  and  our 
neighbors.  Those  who  for  selfish  rea¬ 
sons  or  out  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  or 
for  any  other  reasons  are  standing  in  the 
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way  of  constitutional  rights  for  the  Ne¬ 
groes  of  America  are,  in  a  sense,  to  be 
pitied.  They  are  trying  to  hold  back  the* 
tide  of  human  progress,  to  halt  the  re¬ 
lentless  force  of  the  strength  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit.  It  is  a  hopeless  cause  and  a 
pitiful  waste  of  human  effort.  / 

We  are  a  Nation  committed  to-'justice. 
We  cannot  continue  to  deny  t6  20  mil¬ 
lion  of  our  own  citizens  what/we  offer  to 
the  world.  We  in  the  Senate  who  fer¬ 
vently  believe  in  the  caus/of  civil  rights 
must  be  prepared  to  achieve  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  promises  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and/the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  befor/ this  session  of  the 
Congress  is  permit/d  to  adjourn. 


THE  AUGUST  28  MARCH  ON 
.WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  August  28 
should  net  be  permitted  to  slip  into  his¬ 
tory  w/hout  the  city  of  Washington,  its 
leaders,  and  its  residents  taking  the  bow 
they  so  properly  deserve  as  gracious 
hafts. 

/Two  hundred  thousand  Americans 
Arom  all  sections  of  this  land  participated 
last  Wednesday  in  one  of  the  greatest 
single  demonstrations  in  this  country’s 
history.  This  great  Capital  City  could 
not  have  acquitted  itself  more  admirably 
and  proper  note  should,  and  must,  be 
taken  of  that  fact. 

For  several  months,  the  leaders  of  this 
city  and  those  in  suburban  communities, 
spent  long  hours  making  detailed  plans 
to  permit  a  large  number  of  Americans 
to  come  to  their  Capital  City  and  seek, 
by  orderly  demonstration,  a  redress  of 
their  grievances  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  detailed  and  thoughtful  plan¬ 
ning  permitted  this  grealr  demonstration 
to  go  forward  in  perfect  order  and  with 
great  dignity. 

August  28  has  now  come  and  gone  and 
the  city  of  Washington  has  shown  by 
putting  its  best  foot  forward  that  it  has 
lived  up  to  a  reputation  as  the  greatest 
capital  city  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Singling  out  those  who  deserve  praise, 
\ttie  individual  citizen  of  the  Washington 
arcsa  deserves  the  greatest  as  each  lived 
upVto  the  responsibility  of  welcoming 
Americans  to  their  capital.  Individually, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
ColumtHa  government  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  \nd  possibly  the  greatest  acco¬ 
lade  belongs  to  Maj.  Robert  V.  Murray, 
Chief  of  theNVIetropolitan  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Washington,  who  served  as 
the  commander  of  all  control  units. 
Through  his  cautious,  yet  firm  -and 
understanding,  approach  the  many  de¬ 
tails  in  advance  planning  fell  into  proper 
place.  Chief  Murray\down  through  his 
many  fine  years  as  theVommanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  one  of  the  finest — if  not  the 
finest — metropolitan  policXforces  in  the 
country,  has  been  schooledSin  handling 
unusual  situations.  ActuallV  unusual 
situations  are  not  new  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Police  Department  and  Chmf  Mur¬ 
ray’s  officers  showed  outstanding  grain¬ 
ing.  In  many  ways,  the  life  of  a  police¬ 
man  in  Washington  may  well  be  mbre 
difficult  than  one  in  any  other  American 
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me  in  respect  to  this  call  for  reevaluation 
of  the  timetable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
srial  entitled  “Disgracing  America”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  mysremarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows*  x 

Disgracing  America 

Shame  and  Indignation  must  be  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  recent  events  showing  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  lengths  to  which  some  opponents  of 
Negro  equality  in\his  country  will  go.  In 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  armed  and  steel-helmeted 
State  troopers  acting Nunder  Governor  Wal¬ 
lace’s  orders  surroundeck  a  school  to  prevent 
the  admission,  requiredVby  Federal  court 
decree,  of  13  Negro  childrea;  the  school  board 
has  properly  defied  him,  IcWing  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  confusion.  In  Plaqu^jine,  La.,  Sat¬ 
urday  night — when  no  courSyprohibition 
against  demonstrations  was  Vi  effect — ■ 
mounted  State  troopers,  electric  cattle  procl- 
ders  in  hand,  rode  headlong  into  a\rowd  of 
Negro  demonstrators,  trampling  children 
in  the  process.  And  here  in  the  Nortny in  a 
community  5  miles  from  Philadelphia,  a 
howling  mob  of  whites  rioted,  threw  rocys> 
and  inflicted  property  damage  for  2  consec 
tive  days  in  an  effort  to  stop  a  Negro  family1 
from  moving  into  a  housing  development. 
But  in  this  last  case,  happily,  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  were  on  the  side  of  the  Negroes 
trying  to  exercise  their  legal  rights. 

We  know  that  in  contrast  to  these  scattered 
incidents,  many  examples  might  be  cited  of 
recent  orderly  progress  by  Negroes,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  whites,  toward  greater 
equality.  But  every  case  in  which  force  and 
violence — or  the  threat  of  such  force  and 
violence — are  used  against  Negroes  seeking 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  free  citizens  in  a 
democracy  represents  a  stain  upon  America. 
It  is  also  a  potential  danger,  for  violence  in¬ 
vites  counterviolence. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  some  200,000  demon¬ 
strators,  most  of  them  Negroes,  marched  to 
Washington  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights  of  petition.  Refuting  some  predic¬ 
tions  of  unimaginable  violence,  it  was  a  law- 
abiding  and  inspiring  demonstration.  The 
example  of  restraint  and  respect  for  consti¬ 
tutional  processes  contrasts  strongly  indeed 
with  the  spirit  shown  in  the  cases  cited 
above.  It  will  prevail  finally  in  the  cause  of 
justice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  asl 
unanimous  consent  that  the  replies  /ft 
the  majority  leader  on  the  questions  of 
timing  made  in  the  colloquy  of  August 
19  may  be  printed  at  this  point/m  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttfe  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  jn  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouj6  not  give  that 
assurance,  because  frankly/ that  bill  should 
be  used  as  insurance. 

I  would  not  like  to  brtfig  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  se^lt  amended  to  death. 

I  would  rather  wait  f/r  a  bill  from  the  House 
which  is  a  whole  bln  and,  if  necessary,  meet 
it  at  the  door,  put  it  on  the  calendar,  and 
then  consider  thVwhole  spectrum  rather  than 
a  part  of  it.  A  would  assume  that  a  bill 
passed  by  thp  House  would  have  some  kind 
of  public  accommodations  proposal  in  it. 

*  /  *  *  »  * 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  two  possi¬ 
bilities/  the  leadership  must,  in  its  judg- 
ment/do  what  it  thinks  best  so  that  if  at 
a11  Possible  a  good  and  as  whole  a  civil  rights 
hil/c  as  possible,  rather  than  a  fragmentary 
“Drtion,  can  be  brought  to  the  Senate  for 
Eonsideration,  debate,  and  disposition. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  latest  press 
information,  the  Tuskegee  high  school  is 
still  closed  by  order  of  Governor  Wallace, 
notwithstanding  a  court  order,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  demand  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Legislation  may  not  open  that  school. 
But  legislation  and  the  effort  to  obtain 
legislation  will  certainly  move  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  as  one  of  the  sections  of  the  civil 
rights  package  of  the  President  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  right  to 
sue  in  school  desegregation  cases. 

If  Governor  Wallace  were  facing  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  may  still  be  facing  him  perhaps 
later  today  or  tomorrow,  we  might  have 
a  very  different  situation.  In  any  case, 
what  the  country  is  going  through  de¬ 
mands  more  urgent  action  than  is  now 
contemplated  in  the  Senate.  Without 
claiming  for  myself  a  virtue  which  others 
possess  in  at  least  as  high  a  degree  as  I 
do,  in  connection  with  an  interest  in  pro¬ 
posed  civil  rights  legislation,  I  only  lay 
before  Senators  these  new  develop¬ 
ments,  which  in  my  view  dictate  a  re 
evaluation  of  the  timetable  as  outli/ed 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cognize  the  deep  concern  that /he  two 
Senators  from  New  York  have/over  the 
problems  of  civil  rights  and  /he  neces¬ 
sity  f^r  effective  and  prompt  action.  I 
say  toXhose  Senators  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  r^r  scheduling  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  restsNvith  the  majority.  I  cannot 
speak  for  tHc  majority  leader  today  or 
for  the  polic\  committee  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  which  is  now  ha  session.  But,  as  the 
assistant  majoripr^ leader,  I  can  say  that 
the  Senate  will/take  up  the  President’s 
civil  rights  r/ogram  in  full.  We  will 
not  engage  in  tokenism.  We  will  not 
be  a  part  o/any  action\hat  fritters  away 
an  effective  program  or  that  seeks  to  pass 
an  emasculated  bill.  I\  mention  the 
terms/fritter  away,”  and\m  “emascu- 
lated/bill”  and  “tokenism,”  because  they 
w ape  used  on  the  other  side  oXthe  aisle 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Certain  Senators  on  this  sideVf  the 
C  aisle  believe  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
effective  civil  rights  legislation,  ancDnot 
merely  debate  civil  rights  legislation's 
to  await  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep^ 
resentatives,  which  has  a  record  of  pro¬ 
ducing  strong,  effective,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  civil  rights  programs.  When  that 
program  moves  to  this  body  after  House 
action,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  immediately  by  intercepting  the 
House  bill,  or  it  might  be  sent  to  com¬ 
mittee  with  a  date  certain  for  a  report 
back  to  the  Senate.  Precedent  has  been 
established  for  such  action. 

We  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  So  does  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion.  The  headlines  that  appear  in  to¬ 
day’s  issue  of  the  Washington  News  are 
‘“U.S.  Troops  Set  To  Force  Birmingham 
School  Integration.” 

The  Attorney  General  is  on  the  job. 
The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  are  on  the  job.  Court  orders  are 
being  obtained.  Court  orders  will  be  en¬ 
forced.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  already  has  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  He  intends  to  see  that  it 
is  enforced.  But  he  also  would  like  to 
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see  the  local  authorities  bring  to  bear 
upon  these  problems  their  sense  of  o6od 
judgment  and  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  .States. 

I  assure  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  when  civil  rights  legislation  is 
ready  to  be  acted  upon  in  tins  body,  it 
will  be  acted  upon  with  determination. 

Senator's  need  not  -worty  about  any 
tokenism,  because  in  any  event,  we  shall 
not  get  away  until  Christmas.  Senators 
might  just  as  well  pl/n  on  a  full  year  in 
the  Senate.  If  we  Vfave  not  finished  the 
proposed  legislation  by  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  it  will  bn  taken  up  in  January. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  Other 
proposed  legislation  is  also  a  part  of  the 
civil  rights/program.  The  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  relates  to  the  training 
of  unskjfled  people.  Many  of  the  un- 
skillecLpeople  who  are  deeply  affected  are 
unskilled  American  Negro  citizens. 

,e  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  But,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Senate  to  hop,  skip, 
id  jump  around  on  the  basic  civil  rights 
'program  presented  by  the  President  title 
by  title  and  article  by  article  would  be 
to  indulge  in  a  constant  battle  that  would 
last  for  months  and  produce  little,  if 
anything.  We  propose  to  take  up  the 
basic  civil  rights  program  exclusive  of  its 
educational  feature.  We  intend  to  take 
it  up  at  one  time  and  fight  it  out  once 
and  for  all.  For  those  who  are  worried 
that  some  of  us  may  not  be  around  or 
will  lose  our  enthusiasm  for  the  program, 

I  suggest  that  we  can  lose  enthusiasm  in 
September  just  as  well  as  in  December. 
Enthusiasm  is  not  related  to  the  calen¬ 
dar.'*  Enthusiasm  is  related  to  one’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  sense  of  conviction.  It 
surely  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  time 
that  we  might  bring  up  a  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

I  repeat  that  the  civil  rights  program 
will  be  acted  upon.  It  will  be  acted  upon 
affirmatively  and  decisively  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  comprehensive  legislation. 
There  will  be  no  backing  down  or  run¬ 
ning  away.  If  need  be,  the  process  of 
physical  attrition  will  have  to  be  engaged 
in  in  this  body,  with  all-night  sessions. 
We  will  act. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  other 
things  to  do.  We  need  education  pro¬ 
grams.  We  need  tax  legislation.  We 
need  legislation  for  the  training  of  work¬ 
ers.  Those  items  are  all  a  part  of  the 
tVal  challenge  of  civil  rights.  We  can 
legislate  fair  employment  practices,  but 
if  tnere  are  no  jobs,  there  is  little  to  be 
fair  atxmt.  We  need  jobs.  In  short,  a 
healthyseconomy  is  essential  to  equal  em- 
ploymenCsppportunity.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

I  can  speifck  only  for  myself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  policy  committee  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  majority.  But  I  can  speak 
affirmatively  ana.  with  strong  advocacy 
and  conviction.  \The  people  in  New 
York,  Minnesota,  'Pennsylvania,  Colo¬ 
rado,  or  any  other  StHte  whose  Senators 
may  momentarily  be\present  in  the 
Chamber  can  rest  assured,  that  there  will 
be  legislation.  All  Senators  need  to  do 
is  to  be  present,  to  argue  rqr  it,  and  to 
vote  for  it.  They  should  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  This  Senator  intends  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tfijl  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Ir.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

JAVITS.  No  one  respects  more 
thaiiSl  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota;  and  that  also  goes  for  the 
Senatonfrom  Montana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JAvtTS.  I  only  wish  to  leave  twof~ 
points  with  ihe  Senate  in  this  colloquy.! 
First,  just  as\rt  is  the  responsibility  ofl 
the  majority  t\set  a  program,  so  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  minority,  if  it 
feels  keenly  about\t,  to  endeavor  to  ac¬ 
celerate  that  prograi 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ^Exactly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  js  our  duty,  as  it 
relates  to  the  duty  of  theunajority. 

Second,  I  am  inclined  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  issue  onenthusiasm, 
real  as  it  may  be,  and  of  Senators  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Chamber,  is  th\lesser  of 
the  issues. 

I  hope  that  as  the  policy  commi\ee  on 
the  majority  side  and  the  majority  sead- 
ership  evaluate  this  question  they  will 
evaluate  it  substantively  with  respect 
public  tranquillity  and  public  order, 
am  deeply  concerned,  and  I  think  with 
great  justification,  based  upon  what  we 
see  almost  every  day,  in  developments  in 
this  field,  that  when  we  defer  debating 
civil  rights  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  defer 
it  at  the  peril  of  something  worse  hap¬ 
pening  to  us  in  this  field  than  has  hap¬ 
pened  so  far. 

It  is  our  duty,  in  the  minority,  as  we 
read  these  signs  in  the  sky,  to  do  our  ut¬ 
most  to  accelerate  the  timetable  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  the  same 
signs  in  the  sky.  I  recognize  the  urgency 
of  the  situation.  But  I  also  recognize 
that  if  we  wish  to  pass  legislation  in 
this  body  we  must  face  the  realities  of 
the  political  situation  existing  in  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
best  way  to  pass  a  civil  rights  program 
is  first  to  permit  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  act,  to  pass  a  bill  and  send 
it  to  the  Senate — and  then  to  have  one 
battle  on  the  major  issues  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  civil  rights  program.  We 
can  take  it  up  in  the  Senate  and  stay 
here  and  fight  it  out.  We  will  fight  it 
out. 

I  venture  to  say  that  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  there  will  be  as  many  Senator 
standing  firm  as  on  the  other  side- 
or  even  more — and  I  hope  there  mav/be 
as  many  on  the  other  side  as  on/this 
side.  It  must  not  be  a  partisan  ijrktter. 
We  will  pass  civil  rights  legislation.  Let 
the  word  go  out. 

I  shall  have  something  to/feay  about 
this  legislation,  because  I  shall  be  present 
and  shall  exercise  leadership  in  this 
matter.  I  have  been  engaging  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle  ever  since  I  came 
into  public  life.  I  intend  to  see  its  ful¬ 
fillment,  its  achievement,  in  this  year — 
1963. 

If  it  can  be  dojie  in  September,  “hur¬ 
ray.”  If  it  can/oe  done  in  October,  two 
“hurrays.”  If  it  can  be  in  November, 
three  “hurrahs.”  But  if.  in  December, 
it  will  be/the  best  Christmas  present 
America  has  ever  had. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  say  “halle¬ 
lujah.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  appreciate  his  spiritual  reference. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1962 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  can¬ 
not  debate  during  a  quorum  call. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
scinded?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 


1962. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  S.  1716,  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today 
morning  business  was  concluded  at  ap¬ 
proximately  15  minutes  after  12  o’clock. 
It  is  now  2:30.  During  the  ensuing  2 
-hours  and  15  minutes  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Senators  with  unrivaled  oratory 
have  regaled  a  near-empty  Chamber 
with  orations  and  speeches  on  matters  of 
great  importance  having  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  bill  before  the  Sen 
ate.  This  2  hours  and  15  minutes  non- 
germane  and  irrelevant  lapse  I  think 
demonstrates  the  important  need  for 
changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  that 
once  important  proposed  legislation 
comes  before  this  body  we  can  pursue  it 
until  it  is  voted  on  one  way  or  another. 

I  was  about  to  proceed  to  discuss  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1716,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  floor  manager,  but  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  able  minority  leader 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in 
order  that  Senators  may  be  notified  that 
finally  the  Senate  is  about  to  get  down 
to  business. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  friend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
is  in  charge  on  the  Republican  side 
temporarily,  has  requested  that  the  quo¬ 
rum  call  be  allowed  to  proceed  a  little 
further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  reserve  an  objection. 
He  must  object  or  refrain  from  objecting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  pfan  to  make  a  speech. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Senators  will 
want  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  long  it  will  take? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  be  one  of  my 
briefer  ones. 


CONDITIONS  ON  TAIWAN 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time¬ 
ly  and  informative  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  Harper’s  magazine,  the  former 
bureau  chief  of  the  Uimed  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Taiwan  has  disclosed  some 
pertinent  information  about  conditions 
on  that  island. 

I  recommend  thfs  article  by  Mr.  Albert 
Axelbank  to  evepyone  who  has  any  inter¬ 
est  at  all  in  tne  American  foreign  aid 
program  and' in  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is/entitled  “Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
Silent  Enemies.” 

Mr.  Ajtelybank  depicts  in  all  its  ugly 
ramifications  the  details  of  the  military 
dictatorship  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  over  the 
terynory  and  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

'ow  many  Americans  are  aware,  for 
ample,  that  Chiang’s  remnant  Chinese 
'army  has  ruled  Taiwan  by  martial  law 
ever  since  it  arrived  in  1949? 

How  many  Americans  are  aware  that 
the  huge  military  aid  program  we  main¬ 
tain  for  what  we  call  Free  China  also 
maintains  the  military  government  on 
Taiwan,  and  has  enabled  Chiang’s  hand¬ 
picked  generals  to  play  the  dual  role  of 
military  commanders  and  top  officials  of 
the  Kuomintang  Party? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  their 
military  aid  program  enables  Chiang’s 
soldiers  to  rig  and  control  elections? 

How  many  Americans  know  that,  while 
Taiwanese  make  up  about  75  percent  of 
Chiang’s  Army,  virtually  all  its  top  rank¬ 
ing  officers  are  Chinese,  that  half  of  this 
army  is  stationed  on  the  offshore  islands 
of  Kuemoy  and  Matsu  as  much  to  keep 
these  men  away  from  home  as  for  any 
other  reason,  and  that  the  Taiwanese 
soldiers  on  Taiwan  itself  are  not  issued 
live  ammunition? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  the 
very  country  of  Taiwan,  which  is  being 
tuted  as  an  exhibit  of  the  usefulness  of 
o\n-  foreign  aid  program,  had  a  literacy 
race  of  80  percent  and  a  relatively  high 
rateW  industrial  production  before  the 
Chinese  ever  arrived  and  before  our  aid 
program,  got  under  way? 

These  syre  some  of  the  points  covered 
by  Mr.  Axelbank.  I  am  interested  in  his 
report  thatXnerican  military  observers 
consider  our  n^ilitary  aid  program  there 
to  have  bee\  worthwhile,  because 
Chiang’s  army,  navy,  and  air  force  are 
considered  to  be  effective  fighting  units. 

But  whom  they  Xght  fight  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  interest  to  military 
observers.  The  conclusion  I  draw  from 
Mr.  Axelbank’s  article  is\hat  the  demise 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  gortag  to  bring  a 
struggle  for  power  on  the  island  of  Tai¬ 
wan;  that  the  military  dictatorship  we 
have  built  up  there  will  last  on*  as  long 
as  it  can  maintain  its  rule  by  forte;  that 
when  the  present  generation  of  Chinese 
militarists  passes  from  the  scene\the 
people  of  Taiwan  may  well  realized  a 
modcum  of  self-rule;  and  that  when  tha 
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any  case,  one  private  American  organiza¬ 
tion — Asia  Foundation — had  subsidized  Lei’s 
magazine,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
an  Taipei  subscribed  to  more  than  100  copies. 
'  fterward,  when  Lei  was  imprisoned  and 
i  new  party  foundered,  American  Embassy 
officials  privately  expressed  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment 

The'sFormosa  Garrison  Command  quickly 
pounced,  upon  the  new  party.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  I960,  Lei  Chen  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  sedltiort\and,  astonishingly,  harboring  a 
Communist  \agent.  Simultaneously,  police 
seized  all  of  the  new  party’s  documents.  At 
a  1-day  military  court  martial,  the  balding, 
scholarly  Lei  wa^  meted  a  10-year  prison 
term. 

On  the  same  dayhje  was  arrested,  a  court 
summons  was  served,  against  Li  Wan-chu, 
charging  him  with  fraud  in  a  housing  con¬ 
struction  deal.  Henry  ICao  also  was  served 
(the  same  day)  with  \jiree  summonses, 
charging  him  with  malpractice  in  office  and 
burglary  while  mayor  of  Taipei  4  years  pre¬ 
viously.  “With  these  charge^,”  Kao  said, 
“the  Goverment  has  a  noose\around  my 
neck  which  it  can  tighten  whenever  it  wants 
to.”  In  1962,  the  police  accused  Kate’s  physi¬ 
cian-wife  of  performing  illegal  abortions, 
apparently  to  continue  the  harassmHpt  of 
Kao  and  his  family. 

After  Lei’s  imprisonment,  at  a  military  ^jail 
outside  of  Taipei,  many  Chinese  scholars  ap 
pealed  to  the  Generalissimo  to  pardon  hiE 
but  to  no  avail.  A  mainland-born  writer 
named  Hsu  I-chun  visited  Lei  and  wrote  this 
description  of  Lei’s  prison  life  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  China  magazine:  “His  cell  is  adjacent 
to  the  prison’s  toilet  and  in  summer  the 
stinking  smell  is  so  strong  as  to  make  breath¬ 
ing  difficult.  What  is  worse,  his  cell  is  inces¬ 
santly  invaded  by  swarms  of  flies  from  the 
neighboring  toilet.  In  fact.  Lei’s  daily  exer¬ 
cise  is  swatting  flies.” 

During  1961  and  1962  the  Nationalist  Gov¬ 
ernment  continued  its  crackdown  against  the 
China  Democratic  Party.  One  well-known 
Formosan  arrested  was  Su  Tung-chi,  an  out¬ 
spoken  councilman  from  Yunlin,  central 
Formosa,  who  had  been  elected  four  times 
since  1945.  The  charges  against  him  (“plot¬ 
ting  rebellious  acts  against  the  government”) 
appeared  spurious;  his  arrest  was,  to  many 
observers,  an  obvious  reprisal  for  his  re¬ 
cruiting  activity.  Moreover,  Su  had  recently 
sponsored  a  strong  resolution  calling  for  a 
Presidential  pardon  of  Lei  Chen.  It  was 
adopted  even  though  the  Yunlin  Council  is 
dominated  by  Formosan  Kuomintang  mem¬ 
bers.  Obviously,  the  government  disliked  i 
opposition  leader  with  so  much  influence. 

Su’s  wife,  the  mother  of  six  small  children, 
also  was  arrested  for  the  fourth  time  io.  90 
days.  She  was  charged  with  “failure/o  in¬ 
form  the  police”  of  her  husband’s  allegedly 
subversive  activities.  Outraged  by  her  ar¬ 
rest,  mainlander  Hsu  I-chun/ protested 
against  the  government’s  “infringement  on 
the  human  rights  of  this  floor,  helpless 
woman.”  He  warned,  in  an  /tide  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  China,  that  "the  people  will  not  for¬ 
ever  stand  idly  by  and  to/rate  such  uncon¬ 
stitutional  practices.”  Sc  few  days  after  the 
article  appeared,  Hsjr  was  kidnaped  by 
secret  police. 

I  revisited  Formc/i  for  a  few  days  in  July 
of  this  year  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Su  was 
still  in  jail.  I/u  was  being  held  incom¬ 
municado  at  a/camp  for  political  prisoners. 

At  the  tim/  that  Su  and  his  wife  were 
arrested,  wdi-informed  sources  told  me  that 
hundreds  /f  other  Formosans  were  rounded 
up  by  {/lice  because  of  their  connections 
with  the  new  party.  The  Formosa  garrison 
comn/nd  admitted  to  me  that  60  Formosans 
had  /been  arrested  at  that  time  for  subver¬ 
sion 

Coinciding  with  the  Government’s  suppres- 
ion  of  the  new  party  movement  was  an 
'assault  against  the  few  remaining  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  that  were  not  strictly 


Kuomintang-controlled.  Lei  Chen’s  Free 
China  Fortnightly  was  suspended  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Another  magazine,  the  Humanist 
Monthly,  was  ordered  suspended  for  12 
months  for  criticizing  what  it  called  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  political  harassment  of  the  new 
party  leaders.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a 
court  sequestration  order  was  issued  against 
Li-Wanchu’s  Kung  Lun  Pao,  charging  Li 
with  mismanagement  of  the  paper.  Within 
a  few  months  the  paper  was  grabbed  up  by 
Kuomintang  interests.  It  was  the  sole  sur¬ 
viving  independent  newspaper  owned  by  a 
Formosan. 

I  am  often  asked  if  I  was  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship  by  the  Nationalist  Government.  No, 
not  directly.  But  the  constant  pressure 
which  the  Government  put  on  Chinese  na¬ 
tionals  working  as  reporters  for  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  news  agencies,  and  magazines  cer¬ 
tainly  affected  their  news -gathering  abilities. 
Within  the  past  few  years  prominent  Chi¬ 
nese  newsmen  who  work  for  two  large  foreign 
news  agencies  have  either  been  detained  by 
police  themselves  or  had  members  of  their 
family  arrested. 

PROSPERITY  DEVOURED 

However  dishonorable  may  be  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government’s  political  record  or 
Formosa,  the  Chiang  regime  must  nonethe¬ 
less  be  credited  with  some  notable  economic 
achievements.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  success  in  this  field  ha*  been 
the  land -reform  program,  which  wa/accom- 
jlished  with  the  help  of  America/ advisers. 

ien  violently  anti-Kuomintang/Formosans 
ha’Ve  kind  words  to  say  about /t. 

In\1949  only  one-fourth  of/all  Formosan 
farmeks  owned  their  own  land.  Many  had 
to  payments  as  high  as  6 /or  70  percent  of 
their  crob  After  reform*,  these  rents  were 
cut  to  a  maximum  of  Sir 5  percent;  and  the 
number  of  imvner-f aimers  rose  from  about 
210,000  to  47hdX)0  in/lO  years. 

Agricultural\profluction  has  also  risen 
about  40  perceni/h  the  past  10  years,  while 
industrial  outp/tShas  climbed  180  percent. 
An  accelerate/econpmic  development  plan, 
currently  underway,  amis  to  make  the  island 
entirely  sel/sufficient  in  from  5  to  10  years. 
But  a  ris/ig  population.  land  scarcity,  and 
a  stagg/ing  defense  burden  make  such  a 
goal  appear  unrealistic.  Moreover,  National¬ 
ist  officials  disclosed  early  this  year  that  the 
island  was  no  longer  self-sufficient  even  in 
staple  food. 

'If  land  reform  aided  the  farmeks,  excessive 
lovernment  demands  in  the  form,  of  taxes 
have  to  a  large  extent  negated  theSke  gains. 
At  the  end  of  1961,  for  instance,  the  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  press  admitted  thaft^  in¬ 
creased  defense  taxes  on  the  farmer  laad 
actually  lowered  his  standard  of  living 
almost  what  it  was  10  years  before. 

To  support  Chiang’s  military  establish- ' 
ment,  which  devours  over  80  percent  of  the 
Government’s  budget,  the  United  States 
pumps  into  the  island  about  $120  million 
annually  in  loans,  grants,  and  food  sur¬ 
pluses — much  of  this  is  listed  as  defense 
support — in  addition  to  about  $90  million 
a  year  as  strictly  military  aid.  Since  1950, 
American  aid  to  Chiang  has  totaled  slightly 
more  than  $3  billion. 

Last  year,  to  help  meet  its  defense  costs, 
the  Government  levied  a  highly  unpopular 
30-percent  counterattack  surtax.  For¬ 
mosans  were  irked  not  only  because  the  tax 
hit  their  pocketbooks,  but  also  because  the 
tax  was  OK’d  by  the  Legislative  Yuan 
(which  passed  it  in  10  minutes)  where  the 
number  of  Formosan  Members  is  about  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  American  aid  to 
Formosa,  our  military  men  say  the  money  is 
well  spent.  They  regard  the  island  as  a 
vital  strategic  link  in  our  Far  Eastern  de¬ 
fense  perimeter.  They  Also  rate  Chiang’s 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as  very  effective 
fighting  units.  More  and  more,  however. 


they  are  voicing  apprehension  over  the  is- 
land’s  future,  particularly  over  the  question 
of  who  will  succeed  the  Generalissimo' when 
he  dies;  and  what  will  happen  if  .the  For¬ 
mosans  take  over.  (One  ranking  ,U.S.  naval 
officer  told  me:  “I  want  to  be  miles  away 
from  this  island  when  Chiang  /lies.”) 

WHO  WILL  FOLLOW  CHIANC? 

Chiang,  meanwhile,  sho\/  few  signs  that 
he  will  soon  step  down  from  his  pinnacle  of 
power.  Though  in  advanced  years  (he’ll  be 
76  on  October  31),  hq/still  gives  innumer¬ 
able  audiences  to  visiting  dignitaries.  For¬ 
eign  guests  are  usually  impressed  with  his 
benign  smile,  his/almost  cherubic  appear¬ 
ance.  With  him  at  these  receptions  are 
usually  his  wife,  Madame  Chiang,  or  other 
top,  Western/ducated  officials,  who  inter¬ 
pret  for  him.  He  can,  however,  lose  his 
temper  if/things  don’t  go  his  way.  And 
many  tirtfes,  he  scolds  his  Ministers  and 
other  hjgh  officials  of  his  government  as  if 
they  wtre  errant  schoolboys. 

Speculation  about  Chiang’s  successor  usu¬ 
ally  centers  on  two  possibilities:  (1)  Vice 
President  Chen  Cheng  will  be  the  next  Nat¬ 
ionalist  President  (and  party  leader)  under 
'the  Constitution.  But  Chen,  at  66,  is  in 
frail  health.  Last  year  he  was  hospitalized 
for  almost  4  months  for  various  internal 
disorders.  But  if  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
assume  Nationalist  leadership,  many  foreign 
observers  say  he  would  be  a  more  liberal 
ruler  than  Chiang.  ,(2)  Chiang’s  son,  Ching- 
kuo,  will  inherit  his  father’s  mantle  of  power. 
I  believe  that  if  this  occurred,  Ching-kuo 
would  prefer  to  remain  behind  the  scenes 
as  the  regime’s  strong  man. 

Whether  Chen  or  Ching-kuo  takes  over  the 
government  in  the  future,  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  faithfully  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
counterattack  against  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  Many  Nationalist  officials 
maintain  that  this  slogan  will  have  posi¬ 
tive  meaning  so  long  as  there  is  hostility 
between  the  United  States  and  Communist 
China.  The  Nationalists  realize  they  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  launch  any  invasion  by 
themselves;  but  war — or  the  threat  of  war — 
nourishes  their  regime. 

Two  other  possibilities,  often  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  future,  concern,  first 
a  deal  between  Taipei  and  Peiping,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  a  revolt  by  the  Formosans.  Both  appear 
to  be  very  remote.  The  Nationalists  and  the 
Communists  have  discredited  all  talk  of  a 
deal.  Chiang  and  his  followers  are  traitors 
in  the  eyes  of  Peiping.  But  such  a  possibility 
can  never  be  entirely  ignored.  Does  this 
mean  that  Nationalist  China  is  an  unreliable 
ally?  Only,  I  believe,  to  the  extent  that  it 
chooses  to  act  unilaterally,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  However,  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  on  Formosa  are  confident 
this  won’t  happen. 

If  Formosans  were  to  stage  an  organized  re¬ 
bellion  tomorrow,  it’s  likely  that  it  would  be 
crushed.  Most  Formosans  believe  that  Chi¬ 
ang’s. police  agencies,  including  the  military 
policev can  effectively  control  the  9  million 
Formoskns.  Today,  seven  or  more  Formosans 
cannot  gather  together  in  public — under  the 
martial  lawh— without  first  asking  police  per¬ 
mission.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  fear  ex¬ 
pressed  that's  spontaneous  uprising,  such 
as  the  “2-28  incident”  of  1947,  might  be 
touched  off  agaim  Without  a  doubt,  police 
are  extremely  watchful  for  any  stirrings  of 
revolt.  This  seemikto  be  the  reason  that 
about  half  of  the  Ftormosans  in  Chiang’s 
army  are  stationed  on  the  offshore  islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu — far  enough  away  so 
they  could  not  cause  any  Trouble  or  Formosa. 
And  on  Formosa,  very  few  soldiers,  incident¬ 
ally,  are  given  live  ammunition. 

If  a  poll  were  taken  now\o  determine 
what  status  Formosans  want  forN^heir  island, 
I  am  sure  that  at  least  a  two-thiro^s  majority 
would  favor  independence.  Of  coiirse,  such 
a  poll  is  impossible  since  just  the  mention 
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o'!  the  words  “independence”  or  "self-deter- 
mmation”  on  Formosa  is  taboo.  But  re¬ 
sponsible  Formosan  leaders,  both  Kuomin- 
tang  and  opposition  members,  have  told  me 
that  mWe  than  90  percent  of  the  people  de¬ 
sire  the\establishment  of  an  independent 
Formosan\Republic — shunning  both  Com¬ 
munist  an  ^.Nationalist  Chinese  ties. 


A  CONFUSION  OF  EXPERTS 


Quite  vocal  bn  this  subject  is  a  militant 
group  of  Formosan  exiles  in  Japan  led  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Wen\  Liao,  a  short,  energetic 
Formosan  who  fled  ,  the  island  with  some 
compatriots  at  the  time  of  the  1947  massacre. 

For  16  years  Liao  has'confldently  espoused 
the  cause  of  Formosan  independence: 
“Formosa  for  the  Formosans.”  Most  of  his 
followers,  and  there  are  roughly  a  1,000 
of  them  in  Japan,  favor  csaitinuation  of 
American  aid  to  Formosa  and  'bjose  relations 
with  the  United  States.  In  195k a  group  of 
these  Formosans  met  in  Tokyo  anck  organized 
a  Provisional  Government  of  the 'Republic 
of  Formosa  and  a  Provisional  Formosan 
Congress,  and  they  elected  Liao  as  President. 
The  group  appears  to  have  numerous  sym¬ 
pathizers  on  Formosa,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  well  organized  this  underground 
is.  The  press  frequently  reports  arrests  of 
suspecetd  Liao  followers. 

The  Nationalist  Government,  which  con¬ 
siders  Liao  a  traitor,  has  so  far  successfully 
pressured  the  U.S.  State  Department  into 
withholding  a  visa  for  Liao,  who  has  several 
times  applied  for  one  at  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Tokyo.  If  he  gets  the  chance,  Liao, 
who  received  a  doctorate  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  at  Ohio  State  University,  wants  to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  United  Nations 
and  the  American  public. 

Some  Formosans,  who  assume. that  the  is¬ 
land’s  political  complexion  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  for  the  next  15  or  20  years,  foresee 
that  the  time  will  come  when  younger  gen¬ 
eration  Formosans — and  mainlanders  who 
have  become  “Formosanized” — will  live  in 
harmony  under  a  government  run  predomi¬ 
nantly  by  Formosans.  Other  Formosans  are 
pessimistic:  they  darkly  envision  eventual 
control  over  the  island  by  Communist 
China — unless  the  island  is  soon  sliced  off 
from  its  present  “Chinese”  connections. 

On  Formosa  earlier  this  year,  I  listened  to 
a  well-known  Formosan  passionately  give  his 
views  on  America’s  China  policy.  “When  the 
U.S.  supports  Chiang  Kai-shek  it  is  support¬ 
ing  a  dying  regime,”  he  said,  adding,  “Chiang 
wants  to  lead  America  into  war  with  Red 
China.  That  is  the  only  way  he  will  ever  get 
back  to  the  mainland.” 

I  agree  with  him.  And  I  believe  that  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  also  are  criti¬ 
cal  of  our  aid  to  a  government  which  sup¬ 
presses  the  people  and  claims  to  be  the 
“authentic”  representative  of  China.  More¬ 
over,  this  policy  is  losing  us  many  friends 
among  the  Formosans. 

Because  Washington  gives  strong  public 
backing  to  Chiang,  we  are_  obliged  to  /lead 
the  fight  in  blocking  Peking’s  entry  into  the 
United  Nations  although  it  appears  t/at  this 
stand  works  to  retard  a  solutioif  to  the 
Formosa  impasse.  Obviously,  th/future  of 
Formosa  is  tied  closely  to  America’s  China 
policy;  and  I  have  heard  a  nunrfber  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Far  Eastern  specialist/  say  that  no 
changes  can  occur  in  U.sr  policy  toward 
Formosa  until  there  is  a  change  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  Peking.  ' 

The  United  States  c/inot,  of  course,  offi¬ 
cially  favor  self-detenfiination  or  a  plebiscite 
while  the  National/t  Government  exists  in 
its  present  form../ But  America  can  do  a 
number  of  thing/on  Formosa  to  ameliorate 
the  situation,  /rhc  United  States  can  tell 
Chiang:  "Disj/md  your  secret  police;  permit 
anti-Commufiist  opposition  parties  to  exist; 
allow  impa/tial  supervision  of  elections;  end 
martial  1/w.”  Our  Government  might  then 


assess  its  aid  program  to  Nationalist  China 
in  terms  of  how  well  these  objectives  are 
carried,  out. 

In  the  past,  our  Ambassadors  to  National¬ 
ist  China  have  not  used  the  weight  of  their 
office  to  encourage  such  reforms.  At  the 
same  time,  many  U.S.  Embassy  officials  in 
Taipei,  while  deploring  conditions  on  the  is¬ 
land,  have  clung  to  the  argument  that  “We 
can’t  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  government.” 

However,  experts  on  the  aims  and  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  America’s  foreign  aid  are  generally 
agreed  that  this  aid — if  accepted — should  be 
an  instrument  of  democracy,  not  a  subsidy 
for  repressive  dictatorship.  One  such  ex¬ 
pert  is  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  Asia  who  is  the  present  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Japan.  In  his  book,  “Wanted:  An 
Asian  Policy,”  he  says  that  America  “should 
be  working  for  the  development  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Formosa  with  all  the  economic  and 
political  tools  at  our  disposal.”  Formosa’s 
future,  he  adds,  is  a  problem  “on  which  we 
can  exert  considerable  pressure.” 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  tell  Chiang 
Kai-shek  that  we  will  not  tolerate  his  blatant 
suppression  of  the  Formosans.  The  least  we 
must  do  is  insist  that  the  Nationalists  wipe 
out,  right  now,  the  terror  on  the  island  and 
dlow  the  Formosans  some  of  the  democratic 
freedoms  we  claim  to  uphold  and  defend. 


r.  MORSE.  I  close  by  saying  that  a 
few  days  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
StatesNasked  those  opposed  to  the  for/ 
eign  aidH>ill  to  specify  where  they  woura 
cut  it.  Fhr  several  weeks,  day  after  day, 
week  after\week,  with  only  a  few/oays 
when  a  speech  was  not  made  beo&use  I 
was  away  on  official  business  or /or  some 
other  reason  I  could  not  be  in  t/e  Senate, 
I  have  particularised  as  to  w/fre  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  shouldNbe  cut. 

For  the  benefit  or\the /^rseident  and 
his  administrators  of  foreign  aid,  I  shall 
continue,  day  by  day,  t&particularize  as 
to  where  foreign  aid/an  be  cut.  To  the 
President  and  his  administrators  I  say: 
Slash  it  in  Taiwafi.  Cut  itNin  Taiwan. 
In  my  judgment/ne  time  is  long  overdue 
for  drastically/reducing  military  aid  in 
Taiwan. 


Tomorrow**!  shall  give  the  President  my 
next  chaj/er  as  to  where  I  believe  his  for¬ 
eign  aid/sill  can  be  cut. 

I  wilr  not  vote  to  restore  the  cuts  ol 
the  Rouse  in  foreign  aid. 


FHE  NUCLEAR  SHIP  “SAVANNAH’ 


Mr .  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  in  the  past  I  spoke  about 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the 
U.S.  Government  finds  itself  in  its  in¬ 
ability  to  sail  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah 
on  the  high  seas. 

The  ship  cost  our  country  $80  million. 
It  is  the  pride  of  our  creative  ability.  It 
was  ready  to  sail  several  months  ago 
However,  because  of  a  dispute  among 
union  leaders  as  to  how  the  ship  was  to 
be  served  and  manned,  this  white  and 
glowing  vessel  has  lain  dormant  in  U  S 
ports. 


Yesterday  I  learned  that  the  labor 
leaders  still  are  locked  on  the  question  of 
who  shall  do  what  particular  type  of  work 
on  the  Savannah. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  issue  has  been  settled  by  the 
awarding  of  a  general  agency  contract  for 
future  operations  of  the  Savannah  to  the 


American  Export  Lines.  The  contract 
was  awarded  July  15,  1963. 

Now  comes  the  startling  aspect  of  the 
present  situation.  The  ship  will  remai 
idle  for  another  8  or  9  months,  because, 
is  necessary  to  undertake  a  retraining 
program  for  the  new  crew,  and  provide 
additional  improvements.  / 

The  training  program  started jfn  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  yesterday.  It  will  e/tend  for 
12  weeks.  Three  separate  classes  will 
be  trained,  one  of  them  a /government 
crew,  which  will  be  licensed  to  operate 
the  Savannah,  if  need  be.  The  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  wjfl  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  ask- for  $l,<w),000  to  train  the 
men  to  operate  thfe  Savannah.  The 
members  of  the  urfions  and  the  leaders 
of  the  unions  who  are  in  dispute  about 
who  shall  do  v/iat  type  of  work  on  the 
Savannah  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  U.S.  t/xpayers.  Specific  training 
was  given  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayei/of  the  United  States. 

Whil/the  ship  lay  idle  in  port,  those 
men  knew  that  the  Government  did  not 
have/  the  men  to  operate  the  vessel. 
Th/y  knew- that  they  were  specifically 
trained  to  take  charge  of  it.  Knowing 
grt  the  helpless  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  stood  firm  and  refused  to 
work  unless  the  U.S.  Government  yielded 
to  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  was  spent  in 
providing  specialized  training  to  the 
men  who  are  on  strike.  The  figures 
show  that  we  shall  have  to  spend  an¬ 
other  $1,600,000  to  train  a  new  crew. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Commerce  Department 
have  taken  hold  of  the  situation  to  the 
extent  that  they  have.  However  I  re¬ 
gret  deeply  the  fact  that  for  1  year  the 
ship  has  lain  idle,  with  our  Government 
helpless  to  send  it  on  the  high  seas. 

The  labor  leaders  and  the  men  who 
were  trained  by  the  U.S.  Government 
ought  to  give  recognition  to  the  embar¬ 
rassing  position  in  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  finds  itself.  Self-respect  ought  to 
compel  them  to  say,  “We  are  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  not  serving-  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  properly.  We  will  go  back  to 
\Work  and  repay  our  beneficent  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  money  it  spent  in  giving  us 
o nr  unique  training.” 

,,  CLARK-  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The\  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  wiN,  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  \ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call 'be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered'. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1962 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 


( 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
the  pending  business,  S.  1716.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  bill  on  a  big  issue.  The  bill  itself  is 
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only  11  lines  long.  It  continues  for  a 
third  year,  or  through  fiscal  1965,  which 
is  June  30  of  that  year,  the  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962,  which  imposes  the  entire 
cost  of  the  program  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  other  words,  it  waives  the 
provisions  in  the  original  bill,  for  1 
more  year,  which  would  require  50-per¬ 
cent  matching  on  the  part  of  the  several 
States. 

In  determining  whether  to  pass  the 
bill,  the  Senate  is  really  deciding — I  hope 
today — to  continue  the  Manpower  Train¬ 


ing  and  Development  Act.  However,  if 
the  extension  is  not  passed,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say,  having  heard  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  having  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  which  reported  the 
bill,  that  the  training  program  will  die. 
It  will  die  through  apathy,  just  as  it  is 
getting  off  the  ground;  just  as  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  retrain  in  employable  skills 
at  the  rate  of  108,000  Americans  per 
annum,  retraining  them  in  ways  in  which 
they  will  get  jobs.  Experience  to  date 
shows  that  70  percent  of  those  who  have 


completed  retraining  courses  will  get 
those  jobs. 

The  program  is  at  present  operating 
in  all  50  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  projects,  the 
number  of  trainees,  and  the  amount  of 
dollars  allocated  under  the  program  to 
each  of  the  several  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Status  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  Projects 


Table  A. — Estimated  1963  training  and  allowance 


payment  commitments  for  instituttional  projects  approved  August  1962  through 
June  30,  1963 


Total . 

Alabama... . 

Alaska _ _ _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut— . 

Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida. . . 

Georgia..: _ 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ ; _ 

Indiana.. . . 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

M  aine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

M  ontana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ _ _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Puerto  Rico.. . . 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ l~. 

Tennessee _ i _ 

Texas _ _ 

Utah _ • _ 

Vermont _ _ _ 

Virginia _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 


Number  of 
projects 

Number  of 
trainees 

1 

Total 

963  commitmenl 

Training 

costs 

s 

Allowance 

payments 

1964  allowanco 
payments  for 
approved 
projects 

Total  program 
costs 

1,504 

57,643 

$45, 901, 241 

$32,627,408 

$13, 273, 833 

$24,945,814 

$70, 847, 055 

30 

1,569 

774, 813 

683, 627 

191, 186 

648, 092 

1, 422, 905 

3 

110 

179,338 

153, 334 

26, 004 

77, 109 

256, 447 

8 

335 

404, 175 

276, 684 

127, 591 

.  195, 039 

599,214 

21 

541 

540,  847 

461,  259 

79, 588 

471,309 

1.012, 156 

110 

5,  275 

4, 018, 822 

2,  684,  568 

1,334,254 

1,635, 074 

5, 653, 896 

14 

290 

309,  544 

222,  728 

86, 816 

433, 138 

742, 682 

66 

3,315 

829,  478 

590,  294 

239, 184 

221, 166 

1, 050,  644 

2 

39 

19,325 

9,  735 

9,  590 

0 

19,325 

10 

785 

530,  219 

431,638 

98,  581 

306, 535 

836, 754 

21 

820 

549,  451 

387,  757 

161,  694 

320,  728 

870, 179 

15 

385 

688,  581 

489,  431 

199, 150 

152,-720 

841,301 

9 

371 

135, 095 

>  106,073 

29, 022 

49,  622 

184, 717 

3 

80 

88,  302 

53,  401 

34,901 

66, 119 

154, 421 

71 

4,985 

3, 685, 066 

2,819,832 

865, 234 

2, 129, 461 

5, 814, 527 

23 

1,113 

949, 069 

684, 988 

264, 081 

599,  625 

1, 548,  694 

20 

518 

884,  783 

751,  504 

133,  279 

358, 729 

1,243,512 

21 

624 

634,  581 

546, 260 

88, 321 

668, 926 

1.303,507 

59 

1,584 

1, 585,  225 

1, 159, 070 

426, 155 

1, 522, 856 

3, 108, 081 

42 

1,  218 

372, 358 

315, 924 

56, 434 

82, 196 

454, 554 

9 

433 

566, 743 

301, 551 

265, 192 

178,  312 

745,055 

60 

1, 330 

1, 565,  565 

1,153,  404 

412,161 

895, 258 

2, 460, 823 

68 

2,366 

2, 157,  280 

1, 620, 118 

537, 162 

1, 375, 908 

3, 533, 188 

30 

675 

916,  780 

624, 250 

292,  530 

381,  777 

1, 298, 557 

5 

125 

201, 386 

89,  511 

111,875 

26,  233 

227, 619 

■57 

2,214 

2,  244,  566 

1,807,953 

436, 613 

1, 823, 380 

4,  067, 946 

16 

237 

219,  645 

132, 172 

87, 473 

99,  281 

318,926 

13 

310 

300,  515 

206, 243 

94,  272 

319, 054 

619,  509 

13 

365 

273,  286 

200,  418 

72, 868 

127, 110 

400, 396 

13 

692 

159,  925 

121,  012 

38,  913 

77, 988 

237,913 

57 

2,441 

1,  528, 362 

1, 148, 304 

380,  058 

807, 148 

2,335,  610 

8 

369 

193,375 

122,  523 

70,  852 

41,  692 

235,067 

64 

5,394 

3, 132,  244 

2,  703,  213 

429,031 

1, 355,  754 

4,  487,998 

34 

916 

802, 183 

664,  233 

137,  950 

428, 672 

1,  230, 855 

14 

243 

348,362 

235, 137 

113,  225 

446,  556 

794, 918 

81 

2,265 

1,  618, 932 

972, 181 

646,  751 

790,  426 

2,409,358 

30 

811 

795,  768 

475, 399 

320,369 

342, 955 

1, 138,  723 

14 

505 

460,814 

2  325,  809 

135, 005 

380,  664 

841,  478 

112 

3,382 

4,  501, 167 

2,  069,  750 

2, 431,  417 

1, 444, 165 

5,945,332 

62 

1,  270 

613, 912 

423,853 

190,  059 

183, 151 

797, 063 

13 

241 

430,  054 

344,  594 

85,  460 

120, 836 

550,  890 

15 

436 

320,  558 

172,  211 

148, 347 

109, 325 

429,883 

3 

130 

174, 985 

140,  498 

34, 487 

202,  089 

377, 074 

30 

759 

985,  210 

655,  590 

329,  620 

521,  400 

1.  506,  610 

36 

1,419 

1, 139,  297 

929, 337 

209, 960 

853,  079 

1,  992, 376 

8 

336 

191,021 

89, 161 

101,  860 

113,  585 

304,  606 

6 

140 

232,  405 

195,  001 

37, 404 

155,  881 

388,  286 

20 

750 

040,  943 

i  519, 376 

121,567 

436,318 

1,  077,  261 

4 

90 

19,000 

12, 454 

6,546 

19,000 

16 

1,725 

613, 428 

546,  241 

67, 187 

347,  793 

961, 221 

20 

449 

480,  834 

271,871 

208.  963 

111,964 

529,  798 

21 

779 

772,  090 

539,  899 

232, 191 

426,  460 

1,198,550 

4 

89 

121,  534 

86,134 

35, 400 

83, 156 

204,  690 

1  Includes  $255  related  Institutional  training  costs  for  on-the-job  training  project. 

2  Includes  $1,889  related  institutional  training  costs  for  on-the-job-training  project. 
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Iable  B.  Estimated  1963  training  and  allowance  payment  commitments  for  on-the-job  1  projects  approved 

August  1962  through  June  SO,  1963 


State 


Total . 

California _ 

Connecticut _ 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii 2 _ 

Illinois _ 

Kentucky _ 

Maine _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota . 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey _ 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio _ 

Oregon  3 _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Texas _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wyoming _ 


Number  of 
projects 

Number  of 
trainees 

1963  commitments 

1964  allowance 
payments  for 
approved 
projects 

Total 

Training 

costs 

Allowance 

payments 

116 

1,607 

$596, 520 

$547, 254 

$49, 266 

$27, 159 

4 

112 

23, 208 

23,208 

1 

8 

9,  334 

7, 107 

2, 227 

743 

1 

20 

4,512 

3,660 

852 

2,176 

1 

16 

847 

847 

2 

260 

90,  508 

90,  508 

6 

28 

7,368 

7,368 

i 

10 

1,702 

1,702 

17 

126 

-  36,505 

36,  505 

7 

112 

16,  084 

15,  744 

340 

2 

300 

38,  899 

38, 899 

3 

34 

10, 877 

7,  405 

3,  472 

6,  560 

4 

21 

14, 321 

13, 211 

1.110 

2,  858 

2 

28 

7,430 

6,  970 

460 

2 

60 

10,  406 

6,  206 

4,  200 

11 

153 

38,  459 

38, 459 

1 

20 

7,776 

6, 886 

890 

1,360 

1 

50 

41,  578 

27,  078 

14,  500 

6,  000 

4 

21 

11,857 

11,  857 

39 

166 

186.237 

183,  309 

2,  928 

7 

62 

38,  612 

20,325 

18, 287 

8,362 

Total  program 
costs 


$623, 679 


23,208 
10, 077 
5,788 
847 
90,  508 
7, 368 
1,702 
36,  505 
16,  084 
38,  899 
17,437 
17,179 
7,430 
10,  406 
38,  469 
9, 136 
47,  578 
11,857 
186, 237 
46, 974 


JJUivaU  Ol  nppiCUWUCDUJ 

2  Excludes  $255  supplemental  institutional  training  costs. 


3  Excludes  $1,889  supplemental  institutional  training  costs. 


Table  C.  Estimated  1963  commitments  for  special  research,  experimental  and  demonstration  training  projects  approved  August  1962 

through  June  30,  1963 


State 


California _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Missouri _ 

New  York _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Total . . 


ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 


Number  of 

Number  of 

1963  commitments 

1964  allowance 
payments  for 
approved 
projects 

Total  program 
costs 

projects 

trainees 

Total 

Training 

costs 

Allowance 

payments 

1 

125 

$101,992 

$101, 992 

$101,992 
27, 250 
14, 000 
298,  545 
16,800 

1 

25 

27, 250 

27,250 

1 

40 

14,  000 

14,  000 

5 

420 

298,  645 

298,  545 

1 

60 

16,  800 

16,  800 

9 

670 

458,  587 

458, 587 

458,  587 

OTHER  PROJECTS 


State 

Number  of 
projects 

Number  of 
persons 
served 

1963  com¬ 
mitments 

1964  com¬ 
mitments 

Total 

California _ _ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3,000 
600 
400 
20, 000 
600 
500 
400 

$305, 621 
126, 060 
153,  771 
2,000,000 
140, 000 
45,  750 
151,  576 

$305, 621 
126, 060 
153, 771 
2, 000, 000 
140, 000 
45,  750 
151,  576 

Connecticut - -  - - 

North  Carolina _ _ _ 

Ohio . . . .  . 

9 

25,500 

2, 922,  778 

2,  922,  778 

3,  381,  365 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  program  is  just  get¬ 
ting  off  the  ground.  There  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  that  is  the  case.  The  act  was 
passed  in  1962,  but  it  was  for  an  authori¬ 
zation  only.  The  appropriation  was  not 
made  until  toward  the  end  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  session  last  year. 

As  is  customarily  the  case  with  new 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
number  of  months  were  required  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  program,  to  place  it  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  employment  of¬ 
fices  in  the  52  jurisdictions,  the  local 
school  boards  in  the  areas  where  such 
boards  were  responsible  for  the  training 
programs,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  machinery  was  set  up  to 
enable  that  Department  adequately  to 
screen  the  training  programs  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  preventing  boondoggling  and 
eliminating  waste.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1963  that  the  program 
really  got  underway. 

During  that  period,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  for  the  program  in  the  several 
States.  During  that  period,  some  29 
legislatures  met.  From  everything  we 
have  learned  from  the  testimony  and  our 
contacts  with  the  State  employment 
agencies,  the  States  were  not  alerted  and 
were  not  aware  that  if  they  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  money  for  meeting  the  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  with  matching  grants,  the  Federal 
program  would  grind  to  a  halt  on  June  1 
of  next  year.  Twenty-nine  State  legisla¬ 
tures  will  meet  in  1964,  for  they  meet  only 
on  a  biennial  basis.  Accordingly,  those 
States  will  have  no  opportunity,  unless 
special  sessions  of  their  legislatures  are 
called,  to  provide  the  matching  grants 


necessary  to  continue  the  program  after 
June  30  of  next  year. 

Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  proposal  requiring 
State-matching  grants  should  be  post¬ 
poned  for  1  year.  The  conclusion  was 
reached,  unanimously  in  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  and  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2  in  the  full 
committee,  that  it  was  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  kill  the  program  just  as  it 
was  getting  off  the  ground.  Whether  or 
not  proposed  civil  rights  legislation  were 
to  be  brought  before  Congress,  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  man¬ 
power  development  and  retraining  bill. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  program 
should  be  continued  for  another  year,  in 
order  that  its  full  benefits  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  reemployment  which  it  gen- 
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erates  might  be  brought  home  to  the 
general  public. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  compelled  to  note 
that  this  particular  bill  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  President’s  message  on 
civil  rights,  which  he  sent  to  Congress  on 
June  19,  1963.  I  quote  from  page  9  of 
that  message: 

Specifically,  I  now  propose : 

(A)  That  additional  funds  be  provided  to 
broaden  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program,  and  that  the  act  be 
amended,  not  only  to  Increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  ceiling  and  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  State-matching  requirements,  but 
also  (In  keeping  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Youth  Em¬ 
ployment)  to  lower  the  age  for  training  al¬ 
lowances  from  19  to  16,  to  allocate  funds  for 
literacy  training,  and  to  permit  the  payment 
of  a  higher  proportion  of  the  program’s 
training  allowances  to  out-of-school  youths, 
with  provisions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops 
out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  first  part  of  the  Presidential  rec¬ 
ommendation,  namely,  an  amendment  to 
the  act  to  increase  the  authorization  ceil¬ 
ing  and  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
State-matching  requirements,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pending  bill,  S.  1716. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  sent  to  the  desk 
S.  1831,  a  bill  which  would  enact  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program.  That  bill  is  in  the  form 
of  a  report  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  That  bill 
also  cleared  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  2;  but  it  is  only  the  relatively  nar¬ 
row  amendment  to  the  act,  dealing  with 
waiving  State  payment  for  1  more  fis¬ 
cal  year  and,  accordingly,  increasing  the 
authorization  for  expenditures  under  the 
program,  to  take  up  the  slack  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level,  which  will  now  not  become 
available  at  the  State  level,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  rather 
fairly  states  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  its 
impact,  and  why  it  seemed  to  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  appropriate  legis¬ 
lative  committee  that  the  bill  should 
pass.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
by  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tyield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  what  amount  does 
the  amendment  increase  the  moneys 
available  to  finance  the  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  By  $161  million,  which 
the  President  points  out  should  be 
charged  against  savings  made  in  other 
aspects  of  his  budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  State 
legislatures  met  in  1963,  but  failed  to 
pass  any  legislation  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  State 
legislatures  passed  laws  indicating  that 
they  wanted  to  go  along  with  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Four. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  four  State 
legislatures  which  passed  implementing 
legislation  make  any  appropriations  to 
finance  their  part  of  the  obligation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Three  of  them  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three,  or  two? 


Mr.  CLARK.  Three. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  only  three  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  met  in  1963  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  action  that  they  sub¬ 
scribed  to  this  Federal  program,  which 
this  year  will  cost  $322  million,  if  the 
bill  now  pending  before  us  is  enacted? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  all  I  wish  to 
ask. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Was  any  considera¬ 
tion  given  by  the  committee  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  system  of  loans  to  States  that 
have  not  seen  fit  to  cooperate  until  now, 
in  order  that  this  policy  of  Federal -State 
cooperation  in  the  program  might  be 
maintained? 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  matter  was  not 
considered  in  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  Committee.  But  having  heard 
that  an  amendment  along  those  lines  was 
contemplated  to  be  offered  on  the  floor, 
we  made  a  little  study,  and  discovered 
that  22  States,  including  the  State  of 
Georgia,  have  constitutional  limitations 
on  the  borrowing  of  money,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  utilize 
such  loans. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
that  issue  up  before.  A  number  of  other 
States  also  have  that  constitutional  in¬ 
hibition  on  borrowing.  Nevertheless, 
from  time  to  time  advances  under  other 
programs  have  been  made  to  those 
States.  I  do  not  recall  all  of  them;  but 
that  provision  has  been  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  I  believe 
it  was  in  the  constitution  of  1795;  and 
all  the  constitutions  since  that  time  have 
included  it.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
RFC,  which  was  the  first  and  only  effort 
made  in  the  Hoover  administration  to 
combat  unemployment,  loans  were  made 
to  all  States,  including  those  which  had 
such  constitutional  inhibitions.  The 
States  were  more  or  less  left  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  whether 
the  loans  were  legal  and  valid.  Never¬ 
theless,  such  grants  were  made  available 
to  the  States. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  can  only  add  that 
two  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of 
this  bill,  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Texas,  did 
not  propose  any  such  loans. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  heard 
them  suggested;  but  it  did  occur  to  me 
that  we  might  maintain  a  semblance  or 
a  figment  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
by  advancing  such  funds  to  the  States 
which  decided  to  borrow  them,  but  not 
pushing  them  on  States  which  did  not 
want  to  borrow  them  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  require  the 
calling  of  special  sessions  of  State  legis¬ 
latures  which  otherwise  would  not  meet 
until  next  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  if  that 
were  done,  they  could  pass  laws  author¬ 
izing  legislation.  I  was  not  proposing 
that  that  be  done,  and  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  language  of 
those  old  acts;  but  X  know  it  was  true  in 
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the  case  of  the  original  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  1931;  and  I  am 
sure  tha,t  on  one  occasion  it  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  unemployment 
compensation  payments.  By  Federal 
law,  we  advanced  to  the  States  sums  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  able  to  match 
I  have  forgotten  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  they  were  advanced;  but  it 
was  done,  and  it  was  a  token  of  good 
faith  and  trust  that  the  State  would 
carry  on  with  the  program. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona ; 
I  did  not  know  he  had  brought  up  that 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  After  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  explain  the 
bill,  it  ocurred  to  me,  that  that  might  be 
a  solution.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment;  but  I  wondered  whether 
in  the  committee  there  had  been  any 
consideration  of  that  procedure.  We 
are  going  to  have  more  and  more  of 
these  programs  as  time  goes  on,  it  seems. 
Some  of  them  are  good;  some  of  them 
are  bad;  some  of  them  are  indifferent. 
This  one  could  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  that  we  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  have  looked  upon  that 
with  much  favor,  had  it  been  brought 
up— for  two  reasons:  First,  because  a 
good  many  of  us — including  myself— are 
acutely  aware  of  the  very  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  under  which  all  of  the 
several  States  are  suffering  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  their  taxing  power,  as  a  result 
of  the  taxes  which  have  been  stolen  or 
preempted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
if  one  may  say  so,  through  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  the  Government 
at  Washington  has  preempted  all  such 
revenues.  So  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
States  to  finance  any  new  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
counsel  has  advised  me  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  it  would  be  necessary  for  special 
sessions  of  State  legislatures  to  submit 
referendums  to  the  people  before  any 
such  borrowing  could  be  authorized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  one  other  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
said  this  is  part  of  the  President’s  civil 
rights  program.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  program  would  be  confined  to 
those  whom  the  Census  Bureau  calls 
nonwhites.  A  white  person  would  not  be 
excluded,  would  he? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Actually,  we  are 
fully  as  desirous  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  white  citizens,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  thinks  some  of  us  are 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  that  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  these  days  we  hear  a  good  deal 
about  discrimination  in  reverse,  and  I 
would  want  the  program  made  available 
to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  identify 
the  three  States  whose  legislatures  have 
enacted  laws  providing  for  matching 
participation? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  four  States  whose 
legislatures  have  passed  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  are  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Tennessee.  The  three  States 
whose  legislatures  .  have  appropriated 
money  are  Montana,  Tennessee — which 
has  appropriated  $500,000 — and  Con¬ 
necticut — which  has  appropriated 
$200,000.  - 

Mr.  GORE.  This  illustrates  a  point 
I  wish  to  make,  although  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  is 
one  of  the  four  whose  legislatures  did 
pass  enabling  legislation  and  actually 
made  the  appropriations.  What  indica¬ 
tion  does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  that  other  States — particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  Appalachian  area, 
where  unemployment  is  quite  severe — 
will  follow  the  example  provided  by  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  other  three  States  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  program,  if  this  bill  to 
extend  its  availability  for  another  year 
is  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  best  answer  I  can 
make  is  that  the  State  unemployment 
services  all  over  the  country  have  been 
deluging  us  with  telegrams  and  letters 
urging  us  to  continue  the  program  waiv¬ 
ing  State  payments  for  another  year. 
It  is  true  that  their  enthusiasm  is  not 
visibly  Shared  by  the  State  legislatures — 
for  reasons  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  can  guess  as 
well  as  I  can.  I  note  that  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  there  are  presently  30  proj¬ 
ects  underway,  retraining  759  individ¬ 
uals,  at  a  total  cost  of  $985,000,  which 
is  a  combination  of  training  costs  and 
training  allowances;  and  that  for  the 
coming  year,  1964,  the  payment  of  an¬ 
other  $524,000  was  authorized,  but  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

Speaking  of  Appalachia,  I  turn  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  where  1,584  trainees 
are  being  trained  on  59  projects  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1.5  million. 

Alabama  has  30  projects,  with  1,569 
trainees,  at  a  total  cost  of  $774,000. 


Georgia  has  15  projects  with  385 
trainees,  at  a  total  cost  of  $688,000. 

West  Virginia  has  20  projects  with  449 
trainees,  at  a  total  cost  of  $480,000. 

Those  are  some  of  the  States  in 
Appalachia. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  noticed  a  most  encour¬ 
aging  sentence  in  the  committee  report, 
which  I  now  have  difficulty  in  finding. 
The  sentence  states  the  percentage  of 
trainees  who  have  found  employment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
trainees  have  found  employment.  That 
was  the  testimony  given  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  by  Program  Director  Seymour  L. 
Wolfbein. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  illustrates  a  point 
which  I  believe  is  vital.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  our  industrialized  economy  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  complex  and 
automated.  As  a  result,  greater  skills 
are  required  for  people  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  in  industry.  Therefore,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  leaders  of  my  State  for 
being  progressive  and  vigorous  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  program. 

If  Tennesseans  wish  to  take  the  nar¬ 
row  view  that  the  program  is  one  of 
which  only  four  States  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage,  Tennessee  being  one  of  them, 
and  ask  why  it  should  be  extended  to 
others,  I  point  out  that  unemployment 
is  a  national  problem.  The  problem  of 
training  unskilled  people  and  retraining 
people  whose  skills  are  no  longer  needed 
in  the  endeavor  in  which  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  engaged  is  a  national  prob¬ 
lem.  Therefore  I  join  the  Senator  in 
the  hope  that  the  program  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  year,  believing  that 
in  that  time  other  States  will  qualify 
and  will  participate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  helpful  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  20  prin¬ 


cipal  occupations  in  which  individuals 
have  received  training.  In  each  case 
500  or  more  trainees  have  been  trained. 
The  list  also  includes  the  total  number 
of  trainees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

IV.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
occupational  training,  leading  occupations, 
by  number  of  trainees  (500  trainees  or 
more),  June  30,  1963  1 

Trainees 


Occupation:  (to  nearest  10) 

1.  Machine  operator,  general _ 4,  020 

2.  Clerk  typist - 3,  670 

3.  Auto  mechanic,  entry  or  specialist.  3,  650 

4.  Nurse  aid _ 3,  410 

5.  Sewing  machine  operator _ 3,  270 

6.  Stenographer _ 2,  960 

7.  Welder,  all _ _ 2,  950 

8.  Licensed  practical  nurse _ 2,  350 

9.  Electronics  assembler,  wirer  sol- 

derer -  1,  980 

10.  Clerk  stenographer _  1,  760 

11.  Auto  body  repairman _ ., _  1,400 

12.  Subassembler  I  (aircraft  manufac¬ 

turing)  -  1,  300 

13.  Electronics,  mechanic  or  techni¬ 

cian -  1, 270 

14.  Boot  and  shoe  (cutter,  stitcher, 

sewer) -  i>260 

15.  Waiter-waitress..- _ i>  140 

16.  Typist -  1/08O 

17.  Salesman _  ij  000 

18.  Draftsman _  850 

19.  Cook _ _ _  750 

20.  Secretary _  610 


1  Provisional  data,  subject  to  final  review 
of  projects. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  characteristics  in  terms  of  family 
status,  age,  education,  number  of  years 
in  the  labor  force,  duration  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  other  subjects,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


V.  Characteristics  of  trainees  enrolled  in  1,104  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  training  projects  cumulative  June  1963 


Characteristics  of  trainees 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Percent 

Characteristics  of  trainees 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Percent 

Total  enrolled . 

Family  status— Total _ . 

Head  of  family  or  household 

Other . . 

22,  674 

14,  734 

7,940 

100.0 

Education,  grades— Continued 

12 . . . 

More  than  12 _ 

11, 403 
2,  006 
46 

6,928 

1,182 

31 

4,475 

824 

15 

50.  4 
8.9 

22,674 

14,  734 

7,940 

100.0 

14, 364 
8,193 
117 

11,334 
3, 323 
77 

3,030 
4, 870 
40 

63,7 

36.3 

Not  reported . . 

Years  in  labor  force— Total . 

Less  than  3 . . 

3  to  9 . 

10  or  more _ 

Not  reported . 

Age,  years— Total . 

22, 674 

14, 734 

7,940 

100.0 

22,  674 

14,  734 

7,940 

100.0 

4,840 
10, 146 
7,  491 
197 

2,  055 
6,  686 
5,  893 
100 

2,785 
3,460 
1,  598 
97 

21.5 
45. 1 
33.3 

961 

4,  268 
10, 179 

4,  764 
2,426 
77 

616 

2,684 

7,349 

2,  797 
1,337 
51 

445 

1,584 

2,  830 

1,  967 

1,  088 
26 

4.3 

18.9 

45.0 

21.1 

10.7 

19  to  21 .  . 

Not  reported . 

22  to  34  " 

Duration  of  unemployment — Total 

Less  than  5 _ 

35  to  44 . .  . 

46  and  over _ 

22,  674 

14,  734 

7,940 

100.0 

5,  272 

6,  923 
3,766 
2,643 

3,  985 

181 

61 

843 

3,679 

4, 403 
2,697 
1,608 
1,543 
115 
51 
638 

1,593 

1,  620 
1,069 
1,035 
2,442 
66 
10 
205 

23.4 

26.3 

16.7 

11.8 
17.7 

6  to  14 . . . 

22,  674 

14,  734 

7,940 

100.0 

15  to  26. . 

Less  than  8 _ 

27  to  52 . 

688 

1,  760 
6,781 

640 

1,357 

4,696 

148 

393 

2, 085 

3.0 

7.7 

30.0 

More  than  52 _ 

8 . .  . 

Not  reported... . 

9  to  11 . .  . 

Family  farm  worker _ 

.3 

3.7 

Underemployed.... 

1963 
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VI.  Characteristics  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  trainees  enrolled  in  projects  by  race  and  sex,  cumulative,  June  25,  1963 


Characteristics  of  trainees 

Total 

Total  percent 

Nonwhite  percent 

Negro  percent 

Racial 
data  not 
obtained 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total _ _ _ 

19,593 

65.3 

34.7 

21.7 

65.7 

44.3 

19.5 

56.7 

43.3 

1,033 

Family  status: 

Head  of  house _  _ 

12, 409 

79.0 

21.0 

21.4 

70.0 

30.0 

19.7 

69.2 

30.8 

621 

Other _  _  _  . . ...  . 

7,080 

41.0 

59.0 

22.2 

31.5 

68.5 

19.2 

34.0 

66.0 

405 

Not  reported  .  ...  _ 

104 

66.0 

34.0 

16.5 

56.2 

43.8 

16.5 

56.2 

43.8 

7 

Age,  years: 

Loss  than  19 _  _ _  .  . 

810 

56.6 

43.4 

16.5 

39.5 

60.5 

14.2 

43.0 

57.0 

69 

19  to  21 _ 

3,707 

62.5 

37.5 

21.0 

49.2 

50.8 

18.8 

51.1 

1  48.9 

223 

22  to  34 _ 

8,708 

72.7 

27.3 

26.9 

58.7 

41.3 

24.7 

58.8 

41.2 

455 

35  to  44 _ 

4, 185 

59.1 

40.9 

18.7 

54.9 

45.1 

16.3 

57.2 

42.8 

194 

45  and  over.  _ 

2, 134 

55. 1 

44.9 

8.6 

62.9 

37.1 

7.2 

64.6 

35.4 

102 

Not  reported _  _ 

49 

59.2 

40.8 

36.7 

27.8 

72.2 

34.7 

23.5 

76.5 

Education,  grades: 

Less  than  8 . . . . 

575 

80.0 

20.0 

21.0 

74.5 

25.5 

16.4 

74.4 

25.6 

50 

8 . . . 

1,489 

79.0 

21.0 

11.5 

69.8 

30.2 

9.6 

75.6 

24.4 

77 

9  to  11... . . . . . . 

5,823 

70.2 

29.8 

23.7 

64.8 

35.2 

21.5 

65.7 

34.3 

324 

12 . . . . . . 

9,889 

60.7 

39.3 

20.8 

49.0 

51.0 

18.9 

60. 1 

49.9 

484 

More  than  12 . . . . . 

1,  785 

58.2 

41.8 

28.6 

49.7 

50.3 

26.1 

49.5 

50.5 

97 

Not  reported... . . . 

32 

61.3 

38.7 

12.9 

50.0 

50.0 

6.  5 

100.0 

•Years  in  labor  force: 

Less  than  3 . . . . 

4, 186 

42.7 

57.3 

24.5 

31.6 

68.4 

21.0 

34.0 

66.0 

269 

3  to  9. . . . . 

8,  720 

65.9 

34.1 

22.4 

57.8 

42.2 

20.5 

58. 1 

41.9 

472 

10  or  more _ _ 

6,547 

78.8 

21.2 

18.6 

72.7 

27.3 

16.9 

72.7 

27.3 

284 

Not  reported _ _ 

140 

51.5 

48.  o 

33.3 

40.9 

59.1 

31.8 

40.5 

59.5 

8 

Duration  of  unemployment: 

Less  than  5 _ 

4,092 

70.0 

30.0 

17.4 

58.3 

41.7 

15.1 

59.5 

40.5 

175 

5  to  14 . . . . . . 

5,029 

74.1 

25.9 

20. 1 

62.6 

37.4 

18.3 

63.5 

36.5 

253 

15  to  26 . .a. . . 

3, 140 

71.5 

28.5 

23.2 

62.9 

37. 1 

20.6 

63.7 

36.3 

150 

27  to  52 _ 

2,185 

60.3 

39.7 

26.2 

56.5 

43.5 

23.9 

57.1 

42.9 

134 

More  than  52 . . . . 

3,343 

39.6 

60.4 

25.3 

37.8 

62.2 

23.2 

39.8 

60.2 

223 

Not  reported...  _ 

416 

64.4 

35.6 

24.0 

52.7 

47.3 

21.4 

53.0 

47.0 

28 

Family-farm  worker _ 

218 

82.5 

17.5 

18.  9 

97.  4 

2.6 

15.  5 

100.0 

Underemployed _ _ 

1, 170 

72.2 

27.8 

20.1 

51.1 

48.9 

18.5 

51.9 

48.1 

58 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  commendation  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  his 
objective  presentation  of  the  facts  on 
this  issue.  They  have  been  given  with¬ 
out  color  and  with  complete  impartiality. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listened  to  the  informative  pres¬ 
entation,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
correctly  characterized  it,  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Employment  in  relation  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure,  Senate  bill  1716.  The 
measure  is  sponsored  by  seven  Senators. 
As  indicated  during  the  opening  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  a  vote  of 
13  for  and  2  against.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
defer  for  1  year  the  State  matching  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  program  as  required 
by  present  law.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
names  of  the  four  States  which  have 
participated  by  their  authorization  of 
matching  funds,  as  required  under  the 
original  act,  for  the  year  1965.  There 
has  been  informal  indication  that  there 
will  be  opposition  to  the  measure  from 
those  who  have  referred  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  they  characterize  as  “foot 
dragging  and  general  apathy”  toward  the 
program  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  reality 
than  to  ascribe  a  general  condition  of 
apathy  toward  this  program.  I  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz  when  he  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  which  is  ably  presided 
over  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Wirtz  said: 


We  have  received  not  a  single  *  *  *  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  from  any  State,  and  we  have 
received  positive  reactions  'from  almost  all  of 
them,'  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  program. 

We  desire  to  be  fair  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  measure.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
strongly  in  the  pending  legislation  to 
point  out  that  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  authorize  matching  funds  is  not  a 
direct  or  implied  criticism  of  the  worth 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  inherent  lag  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  relatively  novel  and  highly 
constructive  program  at  the  Federal 
level  and  its  implementation  at  the 
State  level. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  State  legislatures 
meet  biennially  in  the  odd  numbered 
years.  As  has  been  stated,  25  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  met  ih  1963 
took  no  action  toward  authorizing 
matching  funds  for  the  continuance  of 
this  program.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  this 
failure  to  act  at  that  time  did  not 
constitute  a  rejection  or  opposition  to 
the  program. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  budgets 
of  the  States  were  developed  in  late  1962. 
At  that  time  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  program  was  in 
its  early  stages.  As  I  know  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
recognizes,  although  his  State  showed 
an  alacrity  which  I  commend,  it  was  a 
relatively  untried  program  as  well  as  a 
novel  program.  It  was  inadequately 
understood  by  many  of  the  members  of 
State  legislative  bodies. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  whatever  benefit  it 
may  be,  I  cite  to  the  Senator  the  fact 
that  these  training  programs  are  being 


sought  by  many  communities  in  my 
State.  In  the  past  week  I  read  of  a 
county  court  which  met  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  location  of  one  of  the  training 
schools  there.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
complexity  of  industry,  developing  as  it 
is,  makes  it  necessary  for  people  to  at¬ 
tain  technical  skills  in  order  to  be  gain¬ 
fully  employed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  states  the  problem  accurately 
and  concisely.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  page 
from  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
published  this  morning  in  oxxr  State 
capital  city. 

“Skilled  miners  in  high  demand,” 
reads  the  five  column  headline.  “Diffi¬ 
cult  to  open  new  mines.” 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  know,  coal  mining  is  no  long¬ 
er  an  industry  in  which  sheer  manpower 
is  required,  as  it  once  was.  It  is  now 
mining  by  manpower  with  the  assistance 
of  machines.  When  a  cutting  machine 
knifes  into  a  mountainside,  100  workers 
who  were  gainfully  employed  are  dis¬ 
placed.  Yet,  in  the  mining  industry  it¬ 
self,  as  the  article  by  the  business  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  George  Lawless,  states: 

Competition  for  skilled  coal  miners  is  rag¬ 
ing  in  West  Virginia.  And  the  industry  bat¬ 
tle  for  certain  skills  promises  to  get  more 
fierce  in  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation’s  leading  coal 
producer  claims  more  than  20,000  unem¬ 
ployed  miners — most  of  whom  don’t  possess 
these  needed  skills. 

I  read  further: 

As  a  result  of  automation  and  increasing 
minetmechanization,  the  State’s  mine  work 
force  shrank  from  a  high  of  120,000  in  1947 
to  less  than  40,000  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  GORE.  There  is  unemployment 
of  more  than  100,000  in  this  specific  in¬ 
dustry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  decrease  in  the 
mine  work  force  from  120,000  in  1947  to 
less  than  40,000  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  a  choice  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  retrain  as  many  of  those 
workers  as  possible  or  of  letting  them 
face  the  dim  prospects  of  marginal  un¬ 
employment  and  perhaps  subsistence  on 
a  dole? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  read  further  from  the  article : 

With  the  pushbutton  mining  came  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  skilled  men,  principally 
electricians  and  maintenance  workers. 

The  article  also  says: 

We’ve  been  bringing  in  graduate  engineers 
and  taking  some  of  our  better  looking  young¬ 
er  people  to  put  in  training  programs.  Ulti¬ 
mately  they  will  be  qualified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle,  to  which  these  references  have  been 
made  and  about  which  the  colloquy  has 
ensued,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Difficult  To  Open  New  Mines  :  Skilled 
Miners  in  High  Demand 
(By  George  Lawless) 

Competition  for  skilled  coal  miners  is 
raging  in  West  Virginia.  And  the  industry 
battle  for  certain  skills  promises  to  get  more 
fierce  in  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation’s  leading  coal 
producer  claims  more  than  20,000  unem¬ 
ployed  miners — most  of  whom  don’t  possess 
these  needed  skills. 

This  job  paradox  was  pointed  out  last 
week  by  former  Gov.  Cecil  Underwood,  a  vice 
president  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  He  told 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  “There  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  which  makes  it  difficult  to  open 
new  mines.” 

As  a  result  of  automation  and  .  increasing 
mine  mechanization,  the  State’s  mine  work 
force  shrank  from  a  high  of  120,000  in  1947 
to  less  than  40,000  today.  But  with  the 
pushbutton  mining  came  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  men,  principally  electricians 
and  maintenance  workers. 

"The  potential  for  hiring  is  not  good,”  says 
Melvin  Triola,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Logan  Coal  Operators  Association.  He  said 
electricians  are  “hard  to  get  and  hard  to 
hold — they’re  in  such  demand  everywhere.” 

Logan  County  produced  14,979,429  tons  of 
coal  last  year,  tops  in  West  Virginia.  In  the 
past  year.  Island  Creek  opened  four  new 
mines  in  the  county.  It  was  the  apparent 
difficulty  in  staffing  these  mines  that  led  to 
Underwood’s  observation,  but  the  situation 
is  common  throughout  the  State. 

“There  is  a  definite  shortage  of  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel,”  said  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  largest  coal  operations  in  McDowell 
County,  the  State’s  second  largest  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  area.  He  said  these  qualified  workers 
are  going  to  satellite  industries  such  as 
mining  machinery  manufacturers  both  in 
West  Virginia  and  neighboring  Ohio.  “We’ve 
been  bringing  in  graduate  engineers  and 
taking  some  of  our  better  looking,  younger 
people  to  put  in  training  programs.  Ulti¬ 
mately  they  will  be  qualified.” 

Another  top  coal  operator  complained  that 
several  of  his  top  mechanics  and  electricians 
had  been  lured  away  to  defense  industries. 
“I  know  of  at  least  two  who  are  now  working 
at  Cape  Canaveral,”  he  said. 

Paul  Morton,  president  of  Cannelton  Coal 
Co.  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  said  Tuesday  that 


his  firm  had  as  yet  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  attracting  technicians.  “We  have  a  better 
area  to  draw  from.  People  like  living  in  this 
area  better  than  in  Logan  or  McDowell.  So 
far,  we’ve  had  more  problems  with  producing 
supervisory  personnel.” 

Morton  and  other  coal  mean  explained 
that  because  of  the  seniority  panel  in  the 
wage  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  younger  miners  aren’t  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  industry.  Older,  miners  who 
are  now  in  supervisory  positions  will  be 
nearing  retirement  age  in  the  next  decade  or 
so,  and  there  are  no  younger  men  to  replace 
them. 

“When  we’ve  used  up  the  older  miners  on 
the  panel,”  Morton  said,  “we’ll  be  up  against 
it  in  another  10  years.” 

Triola  points  to  the  replacement  problem 
as  one  of  critical  importance.  In  a  study  of 
potential  mine  employees  made  among  Logan 
County  high  school  graduates  recently,  he 
found: 

Of  339  male  high  school  graduates  in  Logan 
high  schools  last  year,  a  total,  of  100  entered 
college  (31.3  percent);  57  entered  the  armed 
forces  (16.8  percent);  43  left  Logan  County 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere  (12.7  percent) 
and  22  found  employment  inside  the  county 
but  outside  the  coal  mines. 

“That  left  only  111  young  high  school 
graduates  remaining  for  potential  mining 
employment.  But  when  you  consider  that 
some  of  these  may  be  handicapped  or  can’t 
pass  a  physical  for  mine  work  then  you  see 
it  doesn’t  leave  much  to  draw  from.” 

He  noted  that  coal  mining  today  offers  a 
high-paying  opportunity  for  those  with  the 
necessary  skills.  Last  year  the  average  wage 
in  West  Virginia  was  $6,580.  “An  electrician, 
for  example,  is  the  highest  paid  hourly  work¬ 
er  around  the  mine.  He  gets  a  base  wage  of 
$26.68  for  an  8-hour  day.” 

Why  are  young  people  no  longer  attracted 
to  coal  mining?  Triola  feels  it  is  because  of 
the  seniority  system,  which  protects  the 
older  miners  in  their  Jobs,  but  discourages 
young  miners  from  trying  to  move  up  to  a 
new  job  classification  or  supervisory  level. 

“In  a  layoff,”  he  explains,  “the  youngest 
man  in  a  classification  is  cut  off  first.  As  the 
work  force  continues  to  reduce  because  of 
automation,  we  tend  to  have  a  work  force  of 
older  employes. 

’’When  the  younger  man  are  needed,  they 
are  no  longer  there.  They’re  not  going  to 
stick  around.  They  leave  the  industry  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  Inducement  for  them  to 
stay.  They  feel  that  even  if  they  go  to  work 
in  the  mines  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until 
they  get  cut  off.  There’s  just  no  future  for 
them.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Record 
should  show — and  I  should  have  so  stat¬ 
ed  in  my  opening  remarks — that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sponsor  of  the  bill.  He  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  from  the  commit¬ 
tee.  On  several  occasions  he  was  kind 
enough  to  preside  over  hearings  when  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  be  present.  He 
has  followed  the  bill  with  great  zeal,  and 
is  probably  the  leading  expert  on  the 
subject  in  the  Senate  today.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  and  thank  him  for  the  speech 
he  is  making  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  very  gracious.  I  assure 
him  that  it  is  my  responsibility  to  join 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  the  bill, 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  moving  to  suc¬ 
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cessful  passage  this  vital  and  urgent 
measure.  I  think  the  Senate  will  respond 
affirmatively  to  the  proposal. 

It  was  evident  during  the  hearing  on 
S.  1716,  and,  of  course,  on  other  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act — that  the  Congress,  in 
enacting  the  original  measure,  admit¬ 
tedly  did  not  allow  adequate  time  for  the 
development  of  the  program  and  its  as¬ 
sessment  by  the  States  before  the  dead¬ 
line,  when  the  States  would  be  called 
upon  to  authorize  matching  funds. 

So  in  proposing  this  amendment  of  S. 
1716,  we  have  come  to  the  Congress  in 
an  effort  to  repair  that  impediment. 

We  are  not  considering  a  problem 
which  is  going  to  emerge  5  years  from 
now.  As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  has  said,  it  is  at  this  moment 
a  problem  of  national  scope.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Appalachian 
States  and  in  certain  other  States.  It  is 
here  now.  Whereas  there  has  been  au¬ 
tomation  in  manufacturing  and  in  min¬ 
ing,  automation — by  whatever  word  one 
wishes  to  characterize  it — is  now  moving 
into  the  field  of  goods  and  services,  mar¬ 
keting,  and  the  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself,  in  the  various  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Census  Bureau  has  50 
statisticians  today  doing  what  it  took 
4,100  persons  to  do  10  years  ago.  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  processing 
data  on  returns,  80  persons  are  today  do¬ 
ing  tasks  which  were  carried  on  by  more 
than  4,000  persons  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  ragged  edge  of  a  rail  strike  of  a 
few  days  ago,  with  all  its  implications 
for  a  shutdown  of  a  major  portion  of 
the  freight  carrying  facilities  of  the 
country,  had  its  basic  cause  in  the  loss 
of  jobs.  There  are  40  percent  fewer  rail¬ 
road  workers  handling  the  freight  cargo 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  much 
less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
problem  daily  becomes  more  acute.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  faced  a  possible 
strike. 

Two  hundred  thousand  fewer  persons 
a  year  are  living  on  our  farms.  This  at¬ 
trition  goes  on  every  12  months.  Peo¬ 
ple  do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  cities  from 
our  rural  sections  merely  to  make  a 
move;  it  is  because  mechanization  of  the 
farm  is  a  reality,  as  is  mechanization  of 
our  transportation  facilities,  processes  of 
mining  and  manufacturing. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
speaks,  as  he  did,  so  eloquently,  although 
in  brief  remarks,  about  this  problem 
being  a  national  one,  his  statement  is 
abundantly  true. 

Whereas  the  problem  came  with  tragic 
impact  a  few  years  ago  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  the  mechanization  of  our 
mines,  and  it  is  already  moving  into 
practically  all  other  sections  of  our 
country. 

I  have  faith  that,  regardless  of  party, 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  respond  to 
the  urgency  of  continuing  the  program, 
because  to  return  this  measure  to  the 
committee  would  be  to  kill  it.  To  pro¬ 
pose  loans  would  strike  at  the  very  core 
of  the  effort  which  is  now  emerging  into 
a  workable  program. 

We  come  forth  today  indicating  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the 
States  to  assess  the  program  prior  to 
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their  authorizing  matching  funds;  we  are 
attempting  by  this  amendment  to  repair 
the  deficiency. 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  progress  in  our  manpower 
training  program  is  of  the  utmost  imme¬ 
diacy  and  urgency.  To  refer  again  to  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Wirtz  before  our 
committee,  the  Secretary  stated  that: 

We  have  just  finished  the  first  year  of  the 
administration  of  this  program.  We  fin¬ 
ished  *  *  *  with  considerable  pride  in  the 
accomplishment.  The  thing  has  just  been 
moved  into  high  gear.  And  *  •  *  it  will 
slow  down  from  here  on  out  unless  this 
matching  problem  is  met,  and  met  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  Congress  must  not  allow  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of 
the  calendar  of  the  State  legislatures. 
The  manpower  development  and  train¬ 
ing  program  is  now  in  full  stride,  having 
passed  its  target  enrollment  of  60,000  for 
fiscal  1963,  and  is  now  maintaining  an 
enrollment  level  of  108,000.  Of  those 
who  have  completed  their  training,  an 
astonishing  70  percent  have  been  placed 
in  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained  un¬ 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Yet,  if  S.  1716  is  not  enacted  in  this 
session,  the  entire — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  “entire” — manpower  development 
and  training  program  will  be  crippled. 
The  original  goal  established  by  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  provided  for  the  training  of  approx¬ 
imately  400,000  of  the  unemployed  dur¬ 
ing  the  3  years  authorized  for  the 
program.  This  is  hardly  an  extrava¬ 
gant  program,  in  view  of  the  continued 
rate  of  unemployment  which  hovers  near 
6  percent,  with  more  than  4  million 
workers  in  a  state  of  enforced  idleness. 

The  original  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  envisaged  the 
training  of  approximately  200,000  per¬ 
sons  during  its  third  year.  With  this 
goal  in  view,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $161  million  for  this 
period,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
States  would  match  this  with  an  equal 
amount.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  however,  at  the  time  the  budgets  of 
the  States  were  being  drawn  for  fiscal 
1963,  the  program  had  not  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  long  enough  or  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  scale  to  elicit  cooperative  action 
from  the  State  legislatures  which  con¬ 
vened  in  1963.  Twenty-five  of  those 
States — those  which  did  not  act  this 
year — will  not  again  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  until  January  1965,  6  months  after 
the  deadline  in  the  original  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

There  are,  therefore,  only  two  alterna¬ 
tives  before  the  Congress:  to  reject  the 
remedial  action  proposed  in  S.  1716,  and 
thereby  cripple  the  manpower  training 
program  in  all  of  the  States;  or  enact 
S.  1716  to  authorize  the  additional  $161 
million,  and  thereby  help  move  the 
American  economy  forward  by  main¬ 
taining  the  thrust  of  the  original  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  1962. 

Today  or  tomorrow,  when  the  vote  Is 
finally  taken — and  I  trust  it  will  be 
within  a  few  hours — there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  accept  the  proposed 


amendment  to  the  Manpower  Training 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  S.  1716.  As 
I  have  previously  stated  in  the  Senate, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Em¬ 
ployment  has  for  many  months  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  entire  range 
of  manpower  and  employment  problems. 
From  every  source  of  testimony  we  have 
received  evidence  of  the  drastic  toll  on' 
our  human  resources  being  taken  by  un¬ 
employment. 

Especially  is  this  so  among  our  young 
people.  As  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  although  employment  rose  last 
year  by  some  800,000,  unemployment  also 
rose  by  400,000  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  our  labor  force.  The 
main  impact  of  the  increase  of  the  job¬ 
less  fell  upon  our  most  youthful  group 
of  workers.  There  were,  in  fact,  300,000 
less  jobs  in  June  1963,  for  young  people 
under  20  than  there  were  in  June  of  the 
year  preceding. 

The  administration  has  embarked 
upon  a  broad  program  to  ameliorate  the 
problems  of  our  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  is  an  essential  part  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  By  deferring  for  1  year  the  date 
at  which  the  States  must  provide  match¬ 
ing  funds,  the  Congress  will  enable  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  to  proceed  with  the  task 
of  making  our  young  people  more  em¬ 
ployable  and  providing  them  with  a 
broader  foundation  in  work  skills.  This 
program  must  not  be  placed  in  hazard 
by  the  calendar  of  our  State  legislative 
sessions  nor  by  the  contingencies  of  eco¬ 
nomic  expansion  and  contraction.  The 
need  for  maintaining  a  consistent  level 
of  activity  in  this  program  should  be 
equally  apparent  to  those  who  admin¬ 
ister  it,  in  such  matters  as  the  approval 
of  training  programs  under  the  act  and 
the  application  of  the  test  of  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  employment. 

Though  I  would  offer  this  precaution¬ 
ary  advice  to  those  who  administer  our 
manpower  program,  my  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  preeminent  importance 
of  the  need  to  enact  S.  1716  and  provide 
the  additional  authorization  to  keep  the 
manpower  program  going  at  full 
•strength.  I  therefore  join  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
who  has  provided  such  active  leadership 
in  the  Manpower  and  Employment  Sub¬ 
committee,  in  urging  the  Senate  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  amendment  under  considera¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  joined  in  proposing 
S.  1716  by  Senators  Clark,  McNamara, 
Pell,  Kennedy,  McIntyre,  and  Ribicoff. 
It  is  our  belief  that  this  measure  is 
needed  to  insure  the  training  of  workers 
without  cutting  the  very  heart  of  the 
manpower  program. 

I  recently  returned  from  5  days  in  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  where  I 
found  that  the  compelling  need  for  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  to  continue 
the  Training  Act  unimpaired,  is  under¬ 
stood  by  our  people.  I  believe  Congress, 
if  it  carries  this  program  forward,  will 
do  much  not  only  to  alleviate  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  our  Nation,  but  also  to  enable  us 
to  meet  the  problems  generated  by  the 
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technological  revolution  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  I  therefore  recommend  approval 
of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  attentatively  to  the  very 
able  presentation  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  and  the  equally  able  presenta¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  It  is  difficult  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  be 
opposed  to  retraining  in  general.  It  is 
like  being  opposed  to  mother  love  and 
wide  roads. 

However,  some  questions  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
speak  about  them. 

Senators  who  oppose  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  retraining.  I  believe  most  Sen¬ 
ators  have  committed  themselves  to 
further  expenditures  in  this  field  in  the 
President’s  civil  rights  package.  They 
feel  that  training  is  constantly  needed. 
However,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  the  sole  judge  of 
where  and  how  the  training  should  be 
conducted. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  something  that  has  been 
wrong  for  some  time,  something  that 
crosses  the  paths  of  two  administrations. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  because  there  is  continued 
unemployment  at  a  rate  which  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  can  find  acceptable. 

In  July,  according  to  the  Economic 
Indicators,  our  unadjusted  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  ran  at  5.7,  which,  while  it 
is  considerably  better  than  it  was  in 
January,  is  a  little  worse  than  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Retraining  is  a  necessary  thing.  I 
believe  basic  training  is  urgently  need¬ 
ed.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
supported  vocational  training  and  jun¬ 
ior  college  proposals,  and  talked  about 
and  supported  interest  in  industrial-type 
high  schools  or  manual  training  high 
schools,  aimed  at  young  people  who  are 
not  going  through  high  school  and  never 
had  any  intention  of  going  through  high 
school.  These  problems  could  in  large 
measure  be  solved.  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  dropout  rate  when  I  was  in  high 
school  was  higher  than  the  one  we  are 
experiencing  today.  In  those  days,  how¬ 
ever,  a  young  boy  who  knew  he  was  not 
going  to  finish  high  school  could  go  to 
an  industrial  high  school  or  a  manual 
training  high  school,  whatever  the  case 
might  be,  and  there  acquire  some  skill. 

I  agree  with  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
that  today  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  unskilled  labor.  The  idea  that  if 
one  cannot  do  something  with  his 
hands,  he  can  always  get  a  job  using  a 
pick  and  shovel,  is  a  fallacy.  Those  days 
have  passed.  Automation  has  moved 
into  the  fields  of  the  pick  and  shovel  to 
the  point  that  such  jobs  do  not  exist.  It 
is  to  that  group  that  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  directed. 
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Another  factor  I  wish  to  touch  on, 
other  than  the  drop-out  situation  and 
the  need  for  employment  at  higher 
skilled  levels,  is  one  I  mentioned  earlier, 
which  at  least  crosses  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposals,  and  probably  more 
than  that. 

The  only  way  in  which  jobs  can  be 
created  is  to  have  more  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Capital  investment  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  any  free  enterprise  economy. 
This  has  always  been  true.  During  or 
immediately  following  the  years  of  high 
capital  investment,  unemployment  has 
been  reduced.  As  I  look  at  Economic 
Indicators  for  August,  I  note  that  in 
1957,  capital  investment,  under  the 
heading  “Expenditures  for  new  plant 
and  equipment,”  was  $36.96  billion.  It 
dropped  the  next  year,  and  then  started 
to  rise  slowly.  But  the  rate  this  year,  6 
years  after  1957,  if  the  Indicators  prove 
to  be  true,  will  be  $39.24  billion,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  6  years  of  $2.28  billion;  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  an  increase  of  about 
5  percent  over  the  6  years. 

We  can  retrain  to  perfection  every 
unemployed  person  in  the  country ;  but  if 
there  are  not  jobs  for  them  to  step  into, 
the  retraining  is  wasted.  Particularly 
is  it  wasted  upon  a  man  who  wants  to 
work.  He  does  not  want  to  be  on  relief. 
He  wants  to  work  with  his  hands  and 
brain.  He  wants  to  be  productive. 

So  before  I  proceed  with  my  basic 
argument  against  the  proposal,  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  real  problem  in  the  employment 
picture  in  America  today.  Our  tax  struc¬ 
ture  is  so  lopsided,  difficult,  and  unfair 
that  investment  is  not  encouraged. 
More  money  is  available  for  investment 
today  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  amount  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $400  billion  in  savings 
by  the  American  people.  This  money  is 
not  being  invested  in  new  capital  equip¬ 
ment,  new  factories,  or  new  buildings  at 
the  rate  I  feel  it  should  be  invested,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  basic  unemployment 
problem.  What  should  the  rate  be?  I  do 
not  know.  As  a  onetime  businessman, 
I  should  judge  that  possibly  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  of  4  to  5  percent  a  year  would 
produce  the  desired  results.  If  that  were 
true,  instead  of  the  figure  running 
slightly  more  than  $39  billion  this  year, 
compared  with  $36.96  billion  in  1957,  we 
could  possibly  expect  it  to  be  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  $75.90  billion  being  spent  for  new 
equipment  and  factories  in  this  year. 

We  can  talk  indefinitely  about  unem¬ 
ployment  and  education,  and  about  what 
we  intend  to  do  for  area  redevelopment; 
but  until  this  Congress  or  some  subse¬ 
quent  Congress  attacks  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem,  which-  is  wrapped  up  in  taxation 
and  is  depriving  the  American  wage 
earner  and  investor  of  initiative  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  particularly  the  desire  to  have 
his  money  work  for  him,  there  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  unemployment 
problem  throughout  the  country. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  States  to  exhibit  more  in¬ 
terest  than  they  have.  I  have  read  the 
hearings  carefully.  I  have  read  the  re¬ 
port  carefully.  I  cannot  find  the  an¬ 
swers  that  I  think  we  should  have,  al¬ 


though  possibly  we  cannot  get  them.  I 
read  from  page  61  of  the  manpower  re¬ 
training  hearings  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Unemployment  and  Manpower 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  This  report  was  submitted  by  Dr. 
M.  D.  Mobley,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association.  The 
title  of  the  report  is:  “Summary  of 
Replies  from  State  Directors  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Regarding  Matching 
Funds  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  for  1965.” 

At  the  outset,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  replies  are 
from  State  directors  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation;  they  are  not  from  the  State  legis- 
tures  or  the  Governors.  Perhaps  there 
would  have  been  a  much  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  direction  should  be 
taken  legislatively  had  we  heard  from 
the  people  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  accepting  the  matching  fund 
programs.  The  report  contains  a  series 
of  questions  that  Dr.  Mobley  answered. 
I  shall  read  the  questions  and  the 
answers: 

1.  If  MDT  matching  funds  for  vocational 
education  were  requested  from  your  1963 
legislature,  indicate  amounts  requested. 

Thirty-six  States  replied  “none.”  Other 
States  replied  with  amounts  ranging  from 
$83,000  to  $3,150,000. 

2.  If  MDT  matching  funds  for  vocational 
education  were  appropriated  by  your  1963 
legislature,  indicate  amount  appropriated. 

Three  States  indicated  that  funds  had 
been  appropriated.  One  of  these  three 
States  received  one-half  of  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  and  no  funds  were  earmarked  for 
training  or  allowances. 

3.  If  MDT  matching  funds  for  training  al¬ 
lowances  were  requested  from  your  1963 
legislature,  indicate  amount  requested. 

Thirty-nine  States  replied  “none.”  Other 
States  replied  with  amounts  ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $3,150,000. 

4.  If  MDT  matching  funds  for  training 
allowances  were  requested  from  your  1963 
legislature,  indicate  amount  appropriated. 

None  of  the  States  had  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated. 

5.  If  MDT  funds  for  vocational  education 
are  to  be  requested  from  your  1964  legisla¬ 
ture,  estimate  amount  to  be  requested. 

Forty  States  indicated  “none.”  Other 
States  replied  with  amounts  ranging  from 
$50,000  to  $2  million. 

6.  If  MDT  funds  for  training  allowances 
are  to  be  requested  from  your  1964  legisla¬ 
ture-,  estimate  amount  to  be  requested. 

Forty-six  States  replied  “none.”  Other 
States  replied  with  amounts  ranging  from 
$50,000  to  $2,500,000. 

7.  Will  your  State  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  Manpower  Development,  and  Training 
Act  program  when  matching  is  required? 

Thirty-four  States  indicated  “no.”  Six 
States  answered  “yes.”  Other  States  replied 
“doubtful,”  “probably,”  “questionable,”  “de¬ 
pends,”  “only  to  a  limited  extent,”  “very 
unlikely,”  and  “yes.” 

I  note  that  the  report  is  dated  July  3, 
1963.  As  was  stated  in  the  minority 
views,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  requiring  State 
matching  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1964.  Since  the  States  would  be 
relieved  of  their  financial  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  required  to  finance  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Manpower  De- 
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velopment  and  Training  Act  for  fiscal 
1965,  at  a  cost  of  $322  million. 

The  reason  why  I  read  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Mobley  was  to  set  forth 
the  questions  that  arise  in  the  minds  of 
Senators  who  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Why  have  so  many  States  refused  to 
participate  in  the  program?  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  pat  answer  for  all  the  States. 
I  cannot  even  give  an  answer  as  to  why 
my  State  of  Arizona  has  not  participated, 
unless  it  be  that  under  our  vocational 
training  program  the  State  director  or 
Governor  or  legislature  may  feel  that  the 
program  is  not  needed.  This  question 
has  not  been  answered.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  answers  to  it,  because  I  think  they 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  program. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  in 
March  1962,  only  three  States,  namely, 
Connecticut,  Montana,  and  Tennessee, 
have  enacted  enabling  legislation  and 
completed  action  appropriating  funds  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  matching  grants 
under  this  program.  The  legislatures  of 
the  remaining  47  States  have  either 
taken  only  preliminary  action  or  no  ac¬ 
tion  at  all. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  lack  of 
response  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  by  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures,  the  administration  now  urgently 
requests  the  Congress  to  waive  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  State  matching  and  to 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  foot 
the  entire  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  if  we  had  had 
from  the  States  some  understandable 
answers  as  to  why  they  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  when  all  of  the  funds  are 
Federal  Government  money,  we  might 
better  be  able  to  understand  why  the 
administration  is  urging  the  action  it 
is  urging  today. 

I  may  say  that  this  act  was  passed  in 
March  1962,  and  since  that  time  every 
State  legislature  has  met  either  in  1962 
or  in  1963.  Most  of  the  legislatures  will 
meet  again  during  1964. 

Thus,  there  has  been  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  the  State  legislatures  in  the 
country,  if  they  so  desire,  to  authorize  the 
necessary  matching  funds.  To  date, 
however,  only  three  States — Connecticut, 
$200,000;  Montana,  $20,000;  Tennessee, 
$500,000 — have  authorized  appropriated 
funds  which  represents  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  author¬ 
ization  of  $161  million  contained  in  the 
act. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  to  relieve  the  States  of  the  burden 
of  assuming  their  responsibility  under 
this  program  and  transferring  it  to  the 
back  of  the  already  overburdened  and 
deficit-ridden  Federal  Treasury.  And 
this  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  47  State  legis¬ 
latures  have  refused  to  enact  matching 
legislation. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  com¬ 
mented: 

Lack  of  action  by  the  States  does  not  mean 
lack  of  interest.  Instead,  we  have  had  urgent 
message  from  many  State  employment  serv¬ 
ice  directors  expressing  their  deep  concern 
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and  earnest  hope  that  these  programs  can 
be  continued  and  accelerated. 

Again  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  fact 
that  other  requests,  in  this  expression  of 
urgency,  have  come  from  those  from 
whom  we  would  expect  them  to  come — 
namely,  the  State  employment  service 
director. 

It  is  significant  that  while  Secretary 
Wirtz  may  have  received  many  messages 
from  State  employment  service  directors 
urging  continuing  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act,  he  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  receive  a  single  communi¬ 
cation  from  a  State  legislature  pleading 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  did  not  come  or 
that  it  does  not  exist.  It  was  not  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  did.  If  it  did,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is*  quite  correct  when  he 
says  there  have  been  no  urgings  from 
the  State  legislators.  I  believe  one  can 
almost  conclude  that  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  are  rather  disinterested  in  this 
program.  For  that,  there  could  be  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  program  did 
not  really  get  underway  until  this 
spring;  and  therefore,  the  impact  with¬ 
in  the  States  is  relatively  small.  In  the 
State  of  Arizona  only  three  projects, 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of 
trainees,  are  underway.  However,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  page  186  of  the  hearings, 
where  there  appears  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  J.  R.  Cullison,  director,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  My 
staff  tells  me  that  he  is  the  State  director 
of  vocational  education.  In  the  letter 
he  says : 

It  appears  that  no  State  funds  will  be 
available  to  match  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  beginning  July  1,  1964. 
The  approval  of  S.  1716  is  urgent. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  State  di¬ 
rector  of  vocational  education  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  vested  interest  in  a  program  of  this 
sort;  so  perhaps  we  should  take  his  letter 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  before  giving  his 
urgent  recommendation  our  100-percent 
backing.  But  I  do  think  it  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  man  who  is  responsible  at 
the  administrative  level  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  educational  program  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  believes  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  urgent.  To  me,  that  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  program — which  is  just  getting  off  the 
ground — with  which  he  is  familiar;  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  gotten 
very  far  off  the  ground  is  one  reason  why 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  it. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  colloquy  with  the 
-distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  all  of  us  know,  I  believe,  the 
very  heavy  financial  obligations  of  the 
States  and  their  limited  tax  resources. 
I  think  those  considerations,  when  taken 
together,  explain  why  there  has  not  been 
a  great  upsurging  of  support  from  either 
the  State  legislatures  or  the  Governors. 


One  may  conclude  from  that — as  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does — that  we  should  drop  the  program 
because  there  is  not  any  real  urging  be¬ 
hind  it.  But  I  would  draw  a  different 
conclusion.  I  should  say  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  to  be  gained  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  program,  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  108,000  trainees  a  year,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  had  the  successful  experience 
with  the  first  60,000  of  the  trainees  of 
placing  70  percent  of  them  in  jobs  be¬ 
cause  we  have  given  them  employable 
skills. 

This  decision  must  necessarily  be  a 
matter  of  judgment;  but  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  conclusions  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
drawn  from  the  fact  he  has  stated — 
which  is  correct — namely,  that  there  has 
been  no  great  urging  from  either  the 
State  legislatures  or  Governors  for  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  has  so  well  presented  his 
arguments,  that  we  always  receive  such 
notes  of  urgency  from  the  State  direc¬ 
tors  of  programs  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government.  Each 
year,  I  am  urged  by  my  good  friend  in 
Arizona,  the  head  of  the  vocational 
training  program,  in  which  I  have  much 
faith  and  confidence,  to  build  and  build 
and  build.  But  I  do  think  it  is  unusual 
that  at  some  point  in  the  testimony  there 
was  not  submitted  an  argument  which 
presented  the  position  of  a  State  legis¬ 
lature  or  of  a  Governor.  I  would  not  take 
this  position,  except  for  the  fact  that  47 
States  have  failed  to  act.  If  only  a  few 
States  had  failed  to  act — as  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  which  32 
States  have  taken  advantage  of — one 
would  be  justified  in  concluding  that,  for 
various  reasons,  the  other  States  had  felt 
it  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Cullison,  the  Arizona  State  direc¬ 
tor,  is  a  very  capable  man.  With  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  field,  I  dare  say 
probably  he  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
fieldmen  in  the  entire  program.  I  think 
he  probably  would  be  influenced — as  he 
should  be  for  other  purposes — by  the 
map  contained  in  the  hearings;  and  I 
speak  now  only  for  my  own  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  also  from  a  rather  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  States  directly  to  the 
east,  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north. 
When  I  consider  the  rate  of  functional 
illiteracy,  I  find  that  30  percent  or  more 
is  entirely  in  the  Navaho  and  the  Apache 
Indian  Reservations,  where  I  doubt  that 
an  understanding  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  possessed  by  more  than  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  people.  They  are  very 
fine  workers  when  they  learn  English 
and  move  off  the  reservations  to  places 
where  they  can  employ  their  skills. 
When  I  consider  the  20  percent  or  more 
in  my  State — represented,  in  large  part, 
by  those  on  the  Navaho  and  the  Apache 
Reservations;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  all 
of  the  shaded  areas  on  the  map  are 
either  very  thinly  populated  or  are  popu¬ 
lated  by  Indian  tribes,  most  of  whom — 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  live 
around  the  major  cities — have  not  yet 
learned  to  speak  English — I  realize  that 
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that  would  constitute  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment,  if  I  considered  only  the  map.  But 
from  my  knowledge  of  New  Mexico,  I 
am  sure  that  State  also  has — with  one 
or  two  minor  exceptions — the  same  prob¬ 
lem,  which  fundamentally  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  problem,  which  I  may  say  we  are 
dealing  with. 

After  too  many  years  of  inattention 
in  these  fields,  the  Federal  Government 
now  has  a  highly  commendable  program 
of  education  on  the  large  reservations 
which  contain  large  populations.  The 
rate  of  illiteracy  will  disappear  almost 
entirely  within  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
But  when  we  discuss  functional  illiteracy, 
I  comment  as  I  have  done  because  it 
might  appear  that  my  State  was  in  bad 
shape,  when  the  truth  is  that  the  map 
reflects  areas  in  which  we  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  any  functional  illiteracy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said  about  his 
own  State.  He  knows  far  more  about  it 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  know.  I  point 
out  that  the  question  of  functional  illit¬ 
eracy  is  not  involved  in  the  pending  mea¬ 
sure.  It  has  to  do  with  matters  that  will 
be  discussed  when  the  bill  S.  1831,  comes 
to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  for  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  point.  I  thought  I  had  the 
report  on  the  other  bill.  But  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  anyway. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  appropriately  asked  the  attitude 
of  the  Governors  of  States  in  which  no 
action  had  been  taken.  This  afternoon 
I  talked  with  the  Governor  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Hon.  W.  W.  Barron.  He  author¬ 
ized  me  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
program  in  West  Virginia  is  important, 
and  that  men  and  women  who  are  un¬ 
employed  are  now  being  trained  under 
the  program.  The  skills  of  those  people 
will  be  channeled  into  productive  work 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and,  in 
some  instances,  West  Virginians  will 
work  in  other  States. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  if  Senators 
were  able  to  talk  with  their  Governors, 
90  percent,  or  even  more,  of  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  50  States  would  enthusias¬ 
tically  endorse  the  program  as  it  is  now 
moving  forward,  and  would  ask  that  no 
curtailment  or  impairment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  come  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  for  those  re¬ 
marks.  I  recognize  that  the  problem 
which  exists  in  his  State  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  pressing  and  vital  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation.  Many  times  I  have  said 
that  in  a  State  like  West  Virginia  train¬ 
ing  and  education  is  the  only  answer. 
While  I  believe  more  coal  is  being  mined 
in  West  Virginia  than  was  ever  mined 
before,  it  is  being  done  with  about  30 
percent  of  the  people  who  were  formerly 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  mining. 
That  situation  gets  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem. 
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I  wish  that  the  committee  had  thought 
of  those  things  before  the  report  was 
written.  I  wish  that  Senators  had  con¬ 
sulted  Governors  and  legislators  to -find 
out  what  their  feeling  is.  When  a  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  progress  and  only 
three  States  have  participated  in  it, 
some  of  those  not  participating  being 
very  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  I  say 
that  we  are  confronted  with  quite  a 
mystery. 

To  continue  briefly,  since  it  is  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  not  the 
State  employment  service  director  which 
has  the  authority  to  appropriate  State 
moneys,  we  believe  that  it  is  advisable 
for  the  Senate  to  give  heed  to  what  47 
State  legislatures  have  refused  to  do,  for 
whatever  reasons,  and  therefore  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  legislation. 

The  administration’s  pressing  en¬ 
treaties  for  the  passage  of  this  proposal 
in  the  light  of  large-scale  State  inactiv¬ 
ity  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  its  foot- 
dragging  and  general  apathy  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program,  the  so-called 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  which  too  requires  State 
matching. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  in  its  attempts  to 
couple  a  medical  assistance  program  for 
the  aged  to  the  social  security  system, 
has  thrown  up  every  roadblock  at  its 
command  to  hobble  and  shackle  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  So  far  these  attempts 
to  scuttle  the  act  have  been  unsuccessful 
as  the  record  will  indicate. 

As  of  July  25,  1963,  32  States  and  ter¬ 
ritories  have  programs  in  effect  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  funds  under  Kerr-Mills;  12 
have  plans  submitted,  drafted,  or  in 
some  other  stage  of  implementation; 
and  only  10  States  need  legislation. 
Compared  to  the  nationwide  disinterest 
exhibited  by  the  States  to  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  can  be  viewed  as  a  rousing 
success. 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  program,  such 
as  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act,  which  has  the  unqualified  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  endorsement  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits  without  extraordinary  induce¬ 
ments  being  offered  in  its  behalf  in  order 
to  keep  it  functioning. 

In  closing,  I  come  to  one  of  the  chief 
fears  of  those  who  oppose  the  measure; 
namely,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  program  for  1  year  with  full 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill,  as 
sure  as  we  are  gathered  here  this 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  program  will 
become  another  permanent  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  an¬ 
other  effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  convince  the  States  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  these  things  better 
than  the  States  can.  As  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  well  know,  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  do  not  lend  themselves  to  Fed¬ 
eral  action  unless  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  Since  47  State  legislatures 
have  shown  that  they  do  not  feel  such 
Federal  action  is  necessary,  we  who  op¬ 
pose  the  measure  feel  that  the  States 
can  best  do  the  job,  or  at  least  they 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Kansas  is  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  which  the  legis¬ 
lature  acted  last  January.  Funds  were 
made  available  as  of  January  1,  1964. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  last  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Looking  to  the  future,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  we  will  not  require  match¬ 
ing  funds  by  States. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  rather  frankly 
on  the  question,  because  our  State  has 
already  made  plans  to  match  funds.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  proposed  legislation  today,  all  that 
will  be  done  will  be  to  add  1  more  year 
to  the  program.  Next  year  we  shall 
come  back  and  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  that  is  the  danger  in  the 
program.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  program  with  State  matching  funds. 
Our  State  has  now  voted  matching 
funds,  so  I  can  speak  frankly  about  the 
program.  It  is  a  good  program.  I  have 
talked  with  people  in  my  State  about  it. 
They  are  not  complaining  about  the- 
program.  But  I  dislike  voting  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  feeling  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  building  a  new  Federal  training 
program  which  I  think  should  be  taken 
care  of  through  other  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  vocational  training  and  others. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill,  S.  1716.  It  will  not 
take  me  very  long  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  making  the  motion.  More  Senators 
will  be  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  hope 
that  Senate  aids  will  explain  to  Sen¬ 
ators  whom  they  serve  that  I  shall  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Unless  some  Senator  wishes  to 
speak  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  long  quorum  call  and  that  all 
Senators  will  be  notified  that  shortly 
after  the  quorum  call  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  after  a  brief  explanation,  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  be  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  willing  to  with¬ 
hold  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
cur  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  Of 
50  States,  only  3  have  seen  fit  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  proposed  benefits 
under  the  existing  law. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  program,  the  Federal  Government 
undertook  to  finance  it  entirely,  antici¬ 
pating  that  in  the  second  year  and  the 
years  to  follow  the  States  would  see  the 
wisdom  of  enacting  laws  allowing  par¬ 
ticipation  at  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
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Only  3  of  the  50  States  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt  such  laws. 

It  is  now  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  for 
another  year,  at  a  cost  of  $322  million, 
will  completely  finance  the  training  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  years  of  1964  and  1965  the 
States  will  break  through  and  enact  laws 
providing  for  50-percent  participation. 

They  have  not  done  so  up  to  now. 
Three  States  have  taken  action,  while 
forty-seven  have  not. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  made  the  statement  that  the  un¬ 
employment  services  bureaus  are  asking 
that  Congress  pass  a  law  providing  for 
100  percent  financing  by  the  Federal 
Government,  although  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  themselves  have  not  taken  action. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  46  States. 
One  State  did  take  action,  but  did  not 
appropriate  money  to  support  the  action. 

I  predict  that  if.  Congress  should  pass 
this  bill,  next  year  we  would  be  asked  to 
continue  the  program  further.  The 
States  in  their  wisdom,  through  their 
legislatures,  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  carrying  on  the 
program  until  we  finally  say,  “Even 
though  the  States  are  unwilling  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  the  Federal  Government  will 
finance  it  to  its  fullest  extent.” 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  type  of 
thinking.  For  that  reason  I  shall  not 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  suggest  a  little  earlier  that  I 
had  attempted  to  present  this  matter 
objectively.  I  should  like,  in  that  same 
friendly  vein,  to  ask  the  Senator  for  his 
view  about  the  situation  in  his  own  State. 

The  tables  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Record  this  afternoon  show  that 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  now  carrying  on  81 
separate  projects  of  an  institutional  na¬ 
ture — that  is,  training  for  particular 
skills  in  schools — in  which  2,265  trainees 
are  engaged.  The  total  cost  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  $1.5  million. 

There  are  also  in  Ohio  11  more  proj¬ 
ects  in  which  153  trainees  are  receive 
ing  on-the-job  training. 

There  is  an  additional  project  in  Ohio 
serving  500  people  in  terms  of  special 
research,  experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  training  projects. 

Is  it  the  view  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  programs  in  his  State  are 
not  serving  a  useful  purpose?  I  ask  the 
question  assuming  that  the  Senator 
knows — though  he  may  not — that  these 
programs  are  initiated  by  the  State  em¬ 
ployment  service.  They  are  carried  on 
largely  by  the  local  vocational  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  To  be  sure,  the  programs  must  be 
screened  for  approval  in  Washington 
since  the  Federal  Government  puts  up 
the  money,  but  the  programs  are  initi¬ 
ated  at  the  State  level  and  are  carried 
on  at  the  State  level. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  give  me 
any  information  as  to  whether  the  State 
authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the 
program  in  Ohio  are  dissatisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  thoroughly  evi¬ 
dent  that  when  the  money  is  available, 
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being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  would  be  acting  unwisely  un¬ 
less  they  took  the  money.  But  the  Ohio 
Legislature  has  refused  to  enact  a  law 
which  would  require  a  50 -percent  par¬ 
ticipation. 

I  am  not  astounded  by  the  fact  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  money  has  been  made 
available  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  has  seen 
it  desirable,  the  State  has  taken  the 
money.  But  that  has  been  the  situation 
which  has  prevailed  generally.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  says,  “This  money  is 
available  to  you.  Take  it.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  that  there  are 
now  212,000  unemployed  members  of  the 
labor  force  in  Ohio.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  is  as  concerned  as  I  am 
to  see  those  people  obtain  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  view  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  kind  of  a 
retraining  program,  in  the  state  of  our 
economy  today? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  position  is  that 
the  State  legislature,  being  more  closely 
in  contact  with  the  problem,  knows  bet¬ 
ter  what  should  be  done  than  does  the 
U.S.  Congress,  distantly  removed  from 
the  problem. 

This  practice  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  Congress  through  the  years.  Con¬ 
gress  dangles  a  bait  to  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  in  that  bait  is  a  hook. 
Now,  it  is  said,  “We  will  give  you  50 
percent  of  the  money,  if  you  will  put  up 
the  other  50  percent  of  the  cost,”  but 
that  the  States  do  not  wish  to  do.  The 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  asked  to  finance  the 
entire  program,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  take 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no  re¬ 
training  program  at  any  level  to  help 
with  respect  to  the  unemployment  sit¬ 
uation? 

.  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  if  the  State 
of  Ohio — through  its  legislature  and  the 
influence  of  the  institutions,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  the  citizenry — thinks  the 
program  is  good,  the  State  will  enact  a 
law  to  adopt  that  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  willing  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  put  up  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost,  but  the  State  of 
Ohio  should  put  up  the  other  50  percent. 
The  State  says  it  is  unwilling  to  do  so. 

On  the  matter  of  unemployment,  I 
should  be  delinquent  unless  I  mentioned 
that  I  made  inquiry  about  the  formula 
used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Census  Bureau  in  determining  who 
is  an  unemployed  person. 

From  the  figures  given  to  me,  I  learned 
that  there  were  11  million  families  in 
the  United  States  in  which  both  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  were  working.  Also, 
there  are  4  million  persons  holding  two 
jobs.  Many  persons  in  Washington  are 
holding  two  jobs,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  double  compensation  when  they 
retire. 

I  also  learned  that  children  of  the  age 
of  14  to  15  who  are  not  in  school  are 
considered  as  unemployed.  I  cannot 


subscribe  to  the  argument,  based  on 
what  I  have  said,  that  these  statistics 
are  reflective  of  the  true  situation  with 
regard  to  the  unemployed.  How  can 
children  of  the  age  of  14  to  15  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  statistics  of  unemployed, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  age  of  15  to  16, 
and  the  17-  and  18-year-olds?  I  cannot 
see  it.  They  ought  to  be  in  school. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  subcommittee  took 
rather  extensive  testimony  earlier  this 
year  about  the  method  of  compiling  un¬ 
employment  statistics.  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  entire  subcommittee — the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  will 
check  me  if  he  disagrees  with  me — both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  when  I  say 
that,  by  and  large,  the  system  used  was 
considered  to  be  fair  and  revealing.  The 
test  is,  Is  the  individual  looking  for  work 
which  he  or  she  cannot  find,  and  is  that 
individual  legally  entitled  to  take  a  job 
under  the  child  labor  law,  or  some  other 
law?  It  seems  to  me  that  if,  through 
poverty  or  any  other  legitimate  reason — 
and  some  of  the  reasons  are  not  legiti¬ 
mate — young  children  drop  out  of  school 
and  cannot  find  a  job  which  they  are  le¬ 
gally  entitled  to  take,  they  properly  be¬ 
long  in  the  class  of  unemployed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
when  a  14-  or  15-year-old  decides  to  quit 
school  and  look  for  a  job  and  cannot  find 
one,  he  is  listed  as  unemployed.  My  po¬ 
sition  is  that  he  ought  to  be  in  school. 
Why  are  we  promoting  a  program  to  de¬ 
crease  dropouts  from  school?  My  predic¬ 
tion  is  that  if  this  largess  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  continued,  there  will  be  more 
dropping  out  from  school.  There  will  be 
more  seeking  of  job  training,  instead  of 
efforts  to  acquire  the  training  in  the 
technical  schools  and  in  other  schools  to 
fit  persons  for  the  complex  industrial  life 
of  the  present  day. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  exteremely  objective  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  this  problem.  I  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  cannot  approve  the  program. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
employment  is  the  most  pressing  and 
major  problem  that  confronts  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  We  boast  that  we  are  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  A  distinguished  economist,  re¬ 
cently  our  Nation’s  Ambassador  to  India, 
has  written  a  classic  book  called  “The 
Affluent  Society.”  “The  Affluent  Society” 
is  the  society  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  we  are  confronted  with  the  haunting 
and  perpetual  specter  of  4  to  5  million 
people  unemployed.  The  reason  they  are 
unemployed,  among  others,  is  that  mod¬ 
ern  science  and  invention  and  technol¬ 
ogy  have  abolished  many  jobs.  This  bill 
offers  a  practical  program  to  try  to  meet 
that  situation.  It  is  a  program  to  train 
those  who  do  not  have  the  training  so 
that  they  can  be  employed. 

I  know  of  no  more  pressing  problem 
than  this  one.  So  I  shall  support  S.  1716, 
and  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

It  is  very  well  received  in  Alaska.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
there.  We  have  many  youngsters  coming 
out  of  school  who  cannot  find  jobs,  be¬ 
cause  unskilled  labor  is  no  longer  needed. 
Skilled  labor  is  needed. 
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This  program  is  one  designed  to  meet 
the  situation.  We  cannot  continue  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  countries 
overseas  to  help  find  employment  for  the 
people  of  90  or  100  foreign  countries,  and 
neglect  our  own. 

A  strange  double  standard  is  involved. 
Every  time  there  is  a  proposal  to  help  the 
unemployed,  to  lift  the  standards,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
100  foreign  countries,  such  a  proposal 
goes* through  almost  automatically;  but 
when  a  similar  measure  is  proposed,  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  American  people,  we 
encounter  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  we  are 
deluged  with  reasons  why  we  should  not 
support  it,  why  we  must  not  do  it.  We  do 
not  have  the  same  kind  of  attitude  in 
spending  what  has  amounted  to  $100 
billion  in  trying  to  help  resuscitate  and 
revive  the  economy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  our  own,  we  meet  very  great 
resistance.  We  are  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  fellow  Americans  who  come  out 
of  school,  who  want  jobs,  but  who  cannot 
find  employment.  That  is  also  true  of 
older  people. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out,  in  West  Virginia  thousands 
of  persons  who  were  honorably  and  gain¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  coal  mines  found 
themselves  without  employment  because 
automation,  modern  invention,  and  tech¬ 
nology  threw  them  out  of  jobs  which 
previously  existed. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  trained  for  one  occupation, 
and  for  no  other,  to  acquire  a  new  skill 
so  they  will  again  become  employable  and 
employed. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  Member  of  this  body,  contemplating 
the  tragedy  of  5  million  unemployed 
Americans,  would  be  against  the  bill.  I 
hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

So  I  warmly  support  S.  1716,  the  bill 
before  us,  which  would  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

This  program  has  strong  support  in 
Alaska. 

As  of  June  30,  1963,  three  projects 
were  underway  in  Alaska  which  would 
bring  new  skills  and  new  methods  in  old 
skills  to  111  trainees  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

This  modest  start  should  be  expanded. 

In  Fairbanks  48  trainees  will  receive 
48  weeks  of  training  as  electronics 
mechanics. 

Throughout  the  State  a  refresher 
course  for  electricians  will  be  given  50 
persons  for  5  weeks. 

In  Juneau  20  students  are  taking  a 
6-week  course  for  clerk- typists. 

Mr.  William  R.  Woodfin,  Alaska  di¬ 
rector  for  vocational  and  technical 
education,  earlier  this  summer  wrote  to 
me  to  urge  that  I  support  S.  1716  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  Senate.  He 
feels  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  as  I 
know  it  to  be.  Indeed  it  is  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Mr. 
Woodfin  believes  the  program  “is  lend¬ 
ing  much  to  the  economic  growth  and 
development  of  the  State.” 

This  endorsement  confirms  the  hopes 
of  all  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  since  it  was  first  proposed. 
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As  I  said  last  year : 

With  rapid  technological  changes  occur¬ 
ring  in  industry,  the  needs  of  labor  change 
and  the  skills  become  outmoded.  The  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  pro¬ 
vides  a  positive  approach  for  meeting  this 
challenge.  I  supported  this  legislation  and 
endorsed  its  full  funding. 

The  program  is  suited  to  Alaska  and 
its  training  and  employment  needs. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Alaska  labor 
needs  are  in  the  nonindustrial  areas  and 
people  must  be  trained  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  labor  market.  It  is  suited  to  the 
49  other  States. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  I  received  from  Di¬ 
rector  Woodfin  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

State  of  Alaska, 
Department  of  Education, 

Anchorage,  July  24,  1963. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 

U,S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  should  like 
to  introduce  myself  as  the  new  State  direc¬ 
tor  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  the  State  of  Alaska.  While  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  personally, 
I  did  hear  you  speak  at  the  recent  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  for  the  Federal  Office 
Building  in  Juneau. 

I  look  forward  to  my  work  in  Alaska  and 
sincerely  solicit  your  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  as  I  direct  the  vocational  education 
for  our  State. 

You  are  aware,  I’m  sure,  of  the  program 
we  have  in  operation  in  the  State  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  program  is  lending  much  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development  of  the  State. 
Under  the  existing  law  Federal  support  to 
the  States  would  be  reduced  from  100 
to  50  percent  after  June  30,  1964.  Alaska 
will,  no  doubt,  be  unable  to  spend  matching 
funds  in  1965  and  it  is  therefore  imperative 
we  get  passage  of  Senate  bill  1716  if  we  are 
to  receive  the  funds  needed  to  continue  the 
present  rate  of  development  in  MDTA. 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
vocational  education,  I  sincerely  urge  your 
support  for  passage  of  Senate  bill  1716. 

Respectfully, 

William  R.  Woodfin, 

State  Director, 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  was  proposed  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  June  19, 
1963.  If  enacted,  it  will  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  State  matching  re¬ 
quirement  under  the  act  of  1962  from 
June  30,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  “in  order 
to  provide  the  State  legislatures  with  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  appropriate  matching 
funds.” 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  assume  full  responsibility 
for  financing  for  an  additional  year  if 
the  contemplated  training  levels  are  to 
be  maintained. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  increase  the 
third-year  authorization  for  training 
programs  from  $161  to  $322  million. 

This  increase  of  $161  million  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  investment  in  our  Nation’s  future. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we  should 
do  as  much'  for  the  folks  at  home  as 
we  do  for  those  abroad. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  training  course  under  the  Man¬ 


power  Development  and  Training  Act 
was  not  begun  in  New  Hampshire  un¬ 
til  October  of  1962.  Gov.  John  King 
has  written  me  that  the  program  “did 
not  really  get  started  until  February  of 
1963.”  But  by  that  time  the  budget  for 
the  biennium  beginning  July  1, 1963,  had 
been  completed.  Our  New  Hampshire 
legislative  leaders  had  no  real  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  manpower  retraining  pro¬ 
gram  and  our  legislature  adjourned 
without  providing  for  matching  funds. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  the  delay 
in  securing  appropriations  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Federal  level  in  the  summer 
of  1962. 

The  need  for  manpower  retraining  is 
acute.  The  demand  for  skills  is  very 
great  and  the  number  of  unskilled  men 
and  women  out  of  work  for  at  least  15 
weeks  is  about  1  million.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  the  need  for  retraining  is 
greatest  among  the  long-term  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  man¬ 
power  retraining  program  can  make  its 
greatest  contribution. 

The  time  is  right  for  this  action  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertain  future  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  which  would 
have  provided  for  an  extension  of  the 
ARA  retraining  program.  For  one  ARA 
retraining  program  in  Berlin,  N.H.,  there 
were  116  applicants  for  a  course  that 
could  only  take  16.  Surveys  in  my 
State  have  shown  a  genuine  need  for 
retraining  in  a  host  of  employment  spe¬ 
cialties.  I  strongly  hope  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  en¬ 
act  S.  1716. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  pending  bill 
to  maintain  the  authorized  level  of  train¬ 
ing  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  passed  last  year.  The 
bill  must  be  passed  to  allow  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  to 
meet  its  3-year  goal  of  training  400,000 
unemployed. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  that  Congress  has  yet  passed  to¬ 
ward  reducing  the  unemployment  rate. 
Here  we  can  act  directly  for  those  unem¬ 
ployed  who  lack  sufficient  skills  to  effec¬ 
tively  compete  for  jobs  in  today’s  tech¬ 
nically  oriented  work  force.  The  merits 
of  this  program  to  retrain  the  unem¬ 
ployed  for  useful  work  are  obvious.  I  am 
advised  that  the  first  tentative  results 
from  my  own  State  of  Texas  show  that 
the  first  three  completed  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  projects 
in  Texas  resulted  in  31  out  of  36  pre¬ 
viously  unemployed  trainees  being  placed 
in  jobs  using  their  new  skills.  Think  of 
the  money  this  result  will  save  in  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits,  or  will  even  gain  the 
Government  in  tax  payments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  States 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
procedures  to  establish  the  matching 
programs  contemplated  under  the  orig¬ 
inal  act,  it  is  apparent  that  unless  this 
bill  is  passed  there  will  be  a  cutback  in 
the  program  next  year,  long  before  the 
goal  of  400,000  retrained  workers  is 
reached.  The  bill  should  be  passed  if 
we  are  to  remove  that  number  of  workers 
from  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed.  We 
should  continue  this  program  until  some 
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impact  is  made  on  our  long-term  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  400,000  seems  a  minimal  goal 
to  set.  I  urge  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  its  presently  authorized  level 
through  passage  of  this  bill,  giving  the 
States  a  more  reasonable  period  in  which 
to  establish  their  matching  programs. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
7  of  this  year,  I  spoke  briefly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  support  of  ai\  amend¬ 
ment  to  restore  a  $30  million  cut  in 
funds  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that — 

This  is  a  practical,  essential,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  humanitarian  program,  one  which 
has  brought  new  opportunities  and  hope  for 
the  future  to  thousands  of  American  workers 
and  their  families. 

And  because  I  am  fully  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  this  high  opinion  I 
hold  of  manpower  training  projects,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  Congress 
pass  the  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  in  the  Senate. 

S.  1716  would  postpone  for  1  year  the 
requirement  that  the  States  match  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  and  double  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  fiscal  1965,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  training  levels  contemplated 
when  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  enatced. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  seized 
upon  the  fact  that  only  three  States  have 
tc  date  passed  enabling  legislation  and 
actually  appropriated  funds  in  order  to 
match  Federal  grants  in  fiscal  1965,  as 
proof  of  the  failure  of  the  program. 

They  contend  that  the  States  them¬ 
selves  have  shown  a  lack  of  interest  and 
an  unwillingness  to  assume  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  manpower  training  ac¬ 
tivities. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case  at  all. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  were  not  made  available  until 
late  last  year,  it  becomes  clear  that  many 
States  just  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  evaluate  the  program  fully,  let  alone 
take  legislative  action. 

Connecticut,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  one 
of  the  three  States  that  is  prepared  to 
participate  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  State  matching  funds  be  re¬ 
quired  after  the  completion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year. 

But  my  State  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  into  this  important  field,  and  train¬ 
ing  courses  were  started  as  far  back  as 
1959,  3  years  before  Congress  gave  final 
approval  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

So  Connecticut  was  in  a  good  position 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Federal 
funds  available  to  it.  As  of  the  last  week 
in  June,  approximately  $1,060,000  for 
training  costs  and  allowances  to  indi¬ 
viduals  were  committed  under  the  act. 
This  money  was  for  67  approved  proj¬ 
ects,  involving  3,300  trainees. 

The  most  recent  figures  I  have  received 
from  the  Labor  Department’s  Office  of 
Manpower,  Automation,  and  Training, 
show  17  more  projects  approved  in  my 
State,  to  train  an  additional  965  indi¬ 
viduals. 

And  just  last  week,  Gov.  John  Demp¬ 
sey  announced  the  allocation  of  $144,574 
in  Federal  funds  to  Connecticut,  to 
finance  8  new  projects  for  640  trainees. 
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So  a  fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  re¬ 
training  in  my  State  alone,  is  92  projects, 
and  a  total  of  4,935  persons  who  have 
either  benefited  already  or  are  now  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

I  have  placed  some  emphasis  on  Con¬ 
necticut’s  experience  and  success,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  illustrates  what  a 
realistic  and  practical  way  this  is  for  us 
to  help  the  unemployed  find  a  new  and 
constructive  place  in  their  communities. 

We  should  give  the  States  more  time  to 
make  provision  for  financial  participa¬ 
tion,  and  by  postponing  the  requirement 
now  in  the  law  that  the  States  contribute 
50  percent  of  the  cost  after  June  30,  1964, 
we  will  be  giving  them  a  fair  chance  to 
do  so. 

There  is  a  most  compelling  human 
reason  for  the  second  part  of  S.  1716, 
to  double  the  Federal  authorization  of 
funds  for  fiscal  1965,  from  $161  million 
to  $322  million.  And  this  is  that  the 
future  of  about  100,000  persons  may  well 
depend  on  this  increase  in  funds. 

When  the  program  was  put  into  effect, 
it  was  intended  to  reach  a  3 -year  goal  of 
training  400,000  unemployed  persons. 
But  if  the  States  do  not  match  the  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  during  the  third  year,  and  it 
is  clear  that  most  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so,  only  one-half  of  the  estimated 
200,000  trainees  during  fiscal  1965  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  training  courses 
throughout  the  country. 

We  should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  has  been  successfully  admin¬ 
istered  in  Connecticut  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  first  year  goal  of 
60,000  trainees  has  been  achieved,  and 
today  training  is  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  108,000  trainees  per  year. 

It  is  up  to  us  in  Congress  to  see  to  it 
that  the  third  year  goal  of  200,000 
trainees  is  met,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  overwhelming  support  and  ap¬ 
proval  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  bill,  S.  1716,  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  with  instructions  to  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  1  week  after  the  filing  of 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  5888,  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Labor  Appro¬ 
priations  bill  for  fiscal  1964;  or  not  later 
than  1  week  after  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  a  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  bill,  whichever  shall  last  occur. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  motion,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  At  the  outset,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  sabotaging 


the  manpower  retraining  development 
program.  However,  I  feel  that  we  should 
look  at  this  subject  in  a  little  deeper  per¬ 
spective  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
viewed  up  to  now.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  through  its 
subcommittee,  held  two  committee  meet¬ 
ings.  Five  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee.  Three  of  them  were  ad¬ 
ministration  witnesses,  and  the  other 
two  witnesses  were  persons  who  gen¬ 
erally  are  sympathetic  to  this  program. 

Very  few  Senators,  perhaps,  realize 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  involved  in 
the  program.  But  I  believe  we  should 
remember,  too,  that  there  are  other  bills 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  dealing  with  this  subject. 
That  committee  has  voted  to  report  an¬ 
other  bill,  which  would  add  $100  million 
to  this  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $110  million.  With  the 
appropriation  and  authorizations  which 
are  being  sought  during  the  next  2-year 
period,  that  is,  fiscal  1964  and  1965,  $632 
million  will  be  available  for  the  man¬ 
power  program. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  which  suggests 
that  this  amount  of  money  can  be  justi¬ 
fied.  As  I  have  said,  the  subcommittee 
has  spent  very  little  time  on  the  various 
bills  which  will  be  before  it.  In  addition 
to  requests  for  the  manpower  program, 
$100  million  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Youth  Employment  Act, 
which  is  now  in  the  House.  The  Senate 
has  a  bill  before  it  at  the  present  time 
for  vocational  education,  starting  with 
$108  million  for  fiscal  1964,  and  running 
up  to  $243  million  in  1967. 

I  make  my  motion  to  recommit  in  the 
hope  that  the  committee  will  combine 
the  various  vocational  and  educational 
training  and  manpower  bills  in  order 
that  we  can  determine  how  much  money 
can  judiciously  be  spent.  Under  the  re¬ 
quests  for  the  manpower  development 
and  retraining  program,  and  appropria¬ 
tions  already  made,  and  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  requested,  we  can  spend  up  to  $632 
million  during  the  next  2  years. 

At  the  present  time  only  22,142  per¬ 
sons  have  enrolled  in  the  program.  If 
my  motion  is  defeated,  it  will  be  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
which  will  combine  two  bills,  the  one 
which  the  Senate  is  now  considering,  S. 
1716,  and  S.  1831,  which  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  voted 
to  report  to  the  Senate. 

In  effect,  I  would  reduce  the  funds,  but 
certainly  would  not  cripple  the  program 
in  any  way.  I  feel  that  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  at  this  time  is  to  return  the  bill 
to  committee,  in  order  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  may  consider  all  bills  of  a  similar 
nature  and  make  as  certain  as  it  can 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  case  if  the 
various  bills  which  are  before  us,  some  of 
which  have  been  approved  and  some  of 
which  have  not  been  approved,  become 
effective,  in  the  interest  of  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  make 
certain  that  an  education  and  retrain¬ 
ing  program  will  be  put  into  effect  and 
will  be  effective,  and  also  will  be  as  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost  as  can  possibly  be  antici¬ 
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pated.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  have 
submitted  my  proposal  at  this  time  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  proposal  does 
not  suggest  that  the  committee  should 
reduce  the  bill  in  any  way.  My  purpose 
is  to  have  all  the  bills  brought  before  the 
committee,  so  that  it  can  take  sufficient 
time  to  study  them  and  understand 
what  they  provide,  ana  what  is  needed, 
and  to  invite  experts  from  the  agencies 
to  tell  us  what  the  facts  are.  We  have 
not  had  them;  we  could  not  possibly 
have  obtained  them  during  the  two  very 
brief  hearings  that  were  held. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  fiscal  policy, 
and  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  a 
workable  program  can  be  effectuated  for 
much  less  money  than  is  proposed  at  this 
time,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  feel  it  proper 
to  sustain  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
hearings,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator,  occupy  214  pages,  most 
of  them  in  small  print.  The  hearings 
on  this  particular  bill  are  a  part  of  com¬ 
prehensive  hearings  on  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  of  manpower  and  employment, 
which  has  been  before  the  subcommittee 
ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  year. 
Much  of  the  other  testimony  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  pending  bill  in  an  overall, 
general  sense. 

The  background  and  need  for  the  bill 
have  been  as  fully  explored  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  as  has  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  with  which  I  have  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  since  coming  to  the  Senate. 
The  fact  that  only  5  witnesses  testi¬ 
fied  with  respect  to  this  small  bill  of  11 
lines  is  no  indication  that  the  very  volu¬ 
minous  statements  and  the  other  testi¬ 
mony  which  have  been  adduced  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  phases  of  the  whole  un¬ 
employment  subject  have  not  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  two  key  witnesses  were  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  should  be  well  advised 
on  the  need  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

Second,  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  a  member,  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee.  To  be  sure, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  reserved  his 
right  to  submit  amendments,  and  also 
reserved  all  his  rights  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  say  without  qualification  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  during 
our  hearings  on  the  whole  unemployment 
question,  from  the  early  days  of  this  year 
forward,  we  have  investigated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  overlapping  or  duplication  in 
various  Federal-State  programs.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  duplication.  In  my  opinion,  the 
programs  are  inadequate  in  size.  All 
of  them  are  needed.  I  hope  this  one  will 
be  a  part  of  the  overall  package. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
President’s  civil  rights  program — the 
first  part  to  come  before  the  Senate  for 
action. 

I  believe  the  necessity  for  the  proposed 
legislation  has  been  established  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I 
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hope  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  operate  under  the  misconception 
that  there  was  a  failure  adequately  to 
consider  this  proposal  in  the  subcommit¬ 
tee.  More  than  40  persons  either  testi¬ 
fied  directly  or  filed  statements  with  the 
subcommittee.  I  should  like  to  have  that 
statement  clearly  understood.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  not  disagree  with  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  The  statements  were  filed ;  but  they 
are  in  small  print,  which  is  very  difficult 
for  anyone  to  read. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  agree  that  the  subcommittee 
held  only  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  that  only  five  witnesses  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee.  Am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  said  that  some  35  statements 
were  filed ;  and  five  witnesses  appeared  in 
person,  making  40  or  more  witnesses,  as 
I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  addition  to  report¬ 
ing  the  Senator’s  bill,  the  committee  also 
voted  to  report  another  bill,  one  which 
involves  $200  million  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senate  is  not  act¬ 
ing  on  that  bill  today;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  package  of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  a  compilation  of  grants  in  aid  to 
States,  individuals,  and  localities  which 
was  prepared  by  Congressional  Quarterly. 
I  think  that  publication  has  a  well-de¬ 
served  reputation  for  accuracy  and  care¬ 
fulness.  If  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  those  tables,  he  will  discover 
that  in  1962  the  amount  of  Federal 
grants  to  States,  localities,  and  individ¬ 
uals  went  above  the  $10  billion  mark. 
In  a  10-year  period,  the  grants  to  States 
and  localities  have  increased  by  182  per¬ 
cent,  and  to  individuals  by  99  percent. 
That  means  that  11  percent  of  all  the 
revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  disbursed  in  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid. 

It  would  appear  that  the  States  are 
becoming  satraps  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  as  this  procedure  continues, 
the  States  will  lose  their  identity.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  lose  their  independence 
of  action.  That  is  a  matter  of  real  con¬ 
cern  to  anyone  who  undertakes  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  subject  of  Federal-State 
relationship. 

I  recall  the  time  when  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body  was  still 
alive.  We  lived  at  the  same  hotel. 
His  portrait  hangs  in  the  majority  lead¬ 
er’s  office.  He  was  a  colorful  and  flow¬ 
ery  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  J.  Hamilton  Lewis.  He  used 
to  refer  to  me  affectionately,  when  I  was 
in  the  House,  as  his  Republican  leader. 
I  had  great  affection  for  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  evening  about 
3  weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  said 
to  me  in  the  lobby,  “Young  man,  I  will 
not  live  to  see  it,  but  you  will  live  to  see 
it,  for  these  colored  spaces  in  the  map 


that  designate  States  will  be  nothing 
more  than  guides  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists,  because  the  States  will  be 
gathered  into  the  great  emporium  of 
power  known  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
situation  now.  By  this  amazing  bill,  we 
are  only  building  upon  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  years.  This  is  an 
astonishing  bill.  It  starts  with  a  mis¬ 
leading  statement  in  the  report  itself. 
I  read  from  the  front  page  of  the  re¬ 
port: 

Its  purpose  is  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  the  State  matching  requirements 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962  from  June  30,  1964,  to  June 
30,  1965,  in  order  to  provide  State  legisla¬ 
tures  with  sufficient  time  to  appropriate 
matching  funds. 

That  is  not  a  statement  of  fact,  be¬ 
cause  the  act ‘expires  in  1965,  and  the 
bill  proposes  to  put  the  program  on  a 
100-percent  Federal  basis  for  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  the  program.  If  I  can 
read  the  English  language,  that  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  statement.  It  should  not  have 
appeared  in  the  report,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  mean  in  all  good  humor 
to  challenge  those  rather  strong  words 
of  the  beloved  Senator  from  Illinois. 
This  11 -line  bill  will  do  exactly  what  the 
report  says  it  will  do.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  continue  to  read  the  full 
quotation  from  the  text  respecting  the 
purpose  of  the  report;  therefore,  I  shall 
do  so.  I  continue  to  quote  from  where 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  broke  off  the 
quotation : 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  full  responsibility  for  financ¬ 
ing  for  an  additional  year  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  training  levels  contemplated  by 
the  act  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  bill  also  proposes  to  increase 
the  third  year  authorization  for  training 
programs  under  the  act  from  the  present 
$161  million  to  $322  million. 

And  if  one  turns  to  the  bill,  which  is 
only  nine  lines  long,  he  will  see  that  it 
exactly  what  it  does.  It  changes  the 
date  “1964”  to  “1965,”  and  it  provides 
the  additional  authorization.  That  is  all 
it  does.  If  the  program  is  to  end  at 
the  end  of  next  year — although  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  as  well  as  I  (Jo  that  it  is  not  going 
to,  even  though  that  is  where  its  present 
legislative  status  leaves  it — we  shall  have 
to  meet  that  question  when  we  come 
to  it.  We  are  not  trying  to  meet  it  now; 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
should  withdraw  the  word  “misleading,” 
which  was  used  in  reference  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  honorable  committee,  which 
adopted  this  factual  statement  of  what 
the  bill  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  propose  to  withdraw  the  statement. 
My  artful  friend  is  begging  the  question. 
Let  him  read  the  words  I  read: 

In  order  to  provide  the  State  legislatures 
with  sufficient  time  to  appropriate  matching 
funds. 
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The  report  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  25  of  the 
29  legislatures  which  were  in  session  took 
no  action.  This  bill  calls  for  congres¬ 
sional  action  instead  of  State  action, 
and  it  would  dip  into  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these 
programs  going. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  these  programs; 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  of  monumental 
importance  that  of  the  29  legislatures 
which  have  been  in  session  in  the  odd 
numbered  years,  25  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
any  action;  and  evidently  the  Governors 
were  not  interested. 

Can  any  Senator  show  me  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  a  line  of  testimony  that  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  Governor?  I  could  not  find 
in  the  hearings  the  testimony  of  even 
one  Governor.  Can  any  Senator  show 
me  in  the  hearings  the  testimony  of  even 
one  member  of  a  State  legislature? 
There  were  only  five  witnesses  before 
the  committee.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
admitted  that  fact  a  moment  ago.  Who 
were  they?  Senators  will  find  them 
listed  in  the  hearings.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  four  others,  were  the  only 
ones  who  testified.  But  where  was  there 
an  indication  of  State  interest? 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  conclude  is 
that  for  the  third  year  Uncle  Sam  will 
pick  up  the  tab  100  percent;  and  unless 
I  have  no  sense  of  history,  after  30  years 
of  service  around  here,  this  will  become 
a  permanent  program  on  a  100-percent 
Federal  basis — I  will  bet  a  good  deal  upon 
the  truth  and  veracity  of  that  estimate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Barron,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  West  Virginia,  has  endorsed  this 
program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  he  appear  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  No,  he  did  not.  I 
was  going  to  add  that  he  did  not  appear 
there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Governor  of  Il¬ 
linois  did  not  appear  there,  either. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No,  he  did  not;  but 
I  could  read  from  the  hearings - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  know  that;  but 
how  many  people  read  the  hearings? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  indicate  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  received  from  the 
Illinois  State  Manpower  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  a  letter - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes;  I  know - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  program.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  willing  to  permit  me  to  do  so, 
I  should  like  to  request  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  so  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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1963 

State  Manpower  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Illinois  Downstate 
Area, 

August  5,  1963. 

The  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  members  of  the 
State  Manpower  Training  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Downstate  Illinois,  we  respectfully 
enlist  your  active  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  that  Congress  postpone  for  1  year 
the  requirement  of  State  matching  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  under  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Illinois  has  one  of  the 
largest  programs  -in  the  country  under 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
we  feel  that  too  little  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  program  has  been  in  operation  to  war¬ 
rant  a  record  which  would  justify  an  appro¬ 
priation  request  for  matching  funds  by  the 
State  legislature  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
State’s  financial  problems. 

Congressional  action  is  needed  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  1963  session  so  that  training  projects 
can  be  planned  and  started  which  will  not 
be  hampered  by  the  June  30,  1964,  deadline. 
By  early  1964,  when  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  might  act,  very  few  programs  of  any 
length  could  be  planned  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  This  would  seriously  curtail  the  num¬ 
ber  of  projects  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  which  could  be 
started. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program  at  the  levels  contemplated  in  order 
that  maximum  opportunity  be  provided  for 
the  training  of  the  unemployed. 

Respectfully, 

Dr.  Martin  Wagner,  Chairman;  William 
Finnan;  Dr.  John  Meade;  Lawrence 
Schmidt;  John  D.  Yolton;  George 
Bagley;  Dr.  Kermit  Johnson;  Earl  M. 
Potter;  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Simon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  al¬ 
though  they  will  spend  the  money,  I 
know  of  no  member  of  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  who  came  down  here  and  testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  None  talked  to  me 
about  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  it  is  im¬ 
portant — I  do  not  want  to  labor  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  I  know  that  my  astute  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  realizes  the  importance  of  this 
point — to  state  that  there  is  today  in  the 
United  States  of  America  a  mobility  of 
jobs  which  did  not  exist,  let  us  say,  20 
years  ago;  and  I  should  like  to  read  what 
Secretary  Wirtz  said  about  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  be  sure  it  is  on 
the  point  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Secretary  Wirtz 
said: 

Thirty  days  from  today,  400,000  people  in 
this  country  will  be  working  in  a  different 
labor  market  area  from  the  one  they  are 
working  in  today. 

So  a  person,  who  had  been  trained  in 
Hlinois,  could  then  be  working  in  West 
Virginia;  or  one  trained  in  West  Virginia 
could  then  be  working  in  Illinois. 

Therefore,  simply  to  say  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  boxed  off,  State  by  State, 
and  it  is  not  a  national  program — as  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  has  said — is  not 
correct.  This  is  a  national  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  began  with  the 
original  bill,  which  provided  that  after  2 
years  of  Federal  financing,  the  Federal 
funds  should  be  matched  by  State  money. 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  of  course  I 
cannot  read  the  English  language.  But 
when  the  State  legislatures  met,  they 
ignored  that,  and  the  Governors  have 
ignored  it.  They  let  the  legislators  re¬ 
turn  home  without  taking  such  action. 
I  remind  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  are  now  33  Democrat  Gover¬ 
nors  in  this  country ;  furthermore,  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  Republican  Governors 
who  also  failed  to  appear.  But  I  point 
out  that  in  the  sisterhood  of  States,  the 
party  representation  of  the  Governors 
approximately  matches  that  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Senate.  Did  the  Gover¬ 
nors  express  an  interest?  If  they  did,  I 
have  not  found  it,  strangely  enough. 
And  I  quarrel  about  it.  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  in  the  Finance  Committee 
we  shall  be  wrestling  with  a  tax  bill  call¬ 
ing  for  the  chopping  of  a  hole  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  revenues,  if  one  can  be  contrived; 
yet  we  are  confronting  a  $9.2  billion  def¬ 
icit,  as  a  result  of  the  first  years  of  this 
administration’s  impact,  in  order  to  get 
things  moving  again.  When  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  was  last  before  us, 
he  gave  an  informal  estimate  that — he 
guessed — that  when  he  came  again — and 
he  has  to  come  some  time  in  November — 
he  would  have  to  ask  for  a  $320  billion 
debt  ceiling.  Where  are  we  going  in  this 
fiscal  situation?  I  should  like  to  know. 

But  now  we  would  make  it  so  easy  for 
the  States,  and  we  would  dig  another  hole 
into  the  revenues  of  the  country,  by  this 
expenditure  on  a  100-percent  Federal 
basis.  Mr.  President,  I  must  protest  it. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  is  in  my  State 
right  now.  In  Chicago,  they  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  attended  by  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  He  talks  about  having  the 
initial  training  start  with  a  thousand 
people.  I  hope  it  works;  but  I  think  the 
State  of  Illinois  can  find  in  its  budget  its 
share  of  this  money.  If  it  cannot,  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  capital  of  my 
State.  I  cast  no  reflection  on  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor;  but  surely  we  can  do 
this. 

Yet  here  we  come — and  with  what  a 
jaunty  and  blithe  spirit — ready  to  assume 
this  addition  to  the  responsibility  which 
in  1962  we  put  upon  the  States,  and  thus 
made  possible  the  enactment  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill. 

I  remember  some  of  the  debate  at  the 
time.  So  it  is  amazing  to  me  to  find  that 
only  three  or  four  of  the  legislatures  took 
action.  Where  was  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government?  Why  did  not  it  “lay 
it  on  the  line”  to  the  Governors,  and  also 
the  State  legislatures  while  they  were  in 
session?  But,  no,  they  returned  home. 
And  now,  of  course,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  do  the  easy  thing — namely,  pick  up 
the  chit.  But,  Mr.  President,  one  of  these 
chits  that  runs  into  millions  of  dollars, 
is  not  hay — not  even  in  my  hometown; 
and  I  want  my  State  to  assume  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  was  indicated  when  the 
act  was  passed  in  March  1962. 

The  State  legislatures  will  meet  again 
in  1964.  Why  not  wait?  Why  not  sup¬ 
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port  the  motion  to  recommit?  Let  us 
see  what  is  in  those  two  bills,  so  that 
when  they  come  back  from  conference, 
we  can  see  what  we  are  laying  out  for  the 
entire  program  of  some  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

In  addition,  we  ought  to  wait  out  the 
States  on  this  question.  Perhaps,  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  expression  of  inter¬ 
est,  we  will  finally  get  them  to  toe  the 
mark  with  respect  to  the  requirement 
that  is  in  the  basic  law. 

As  I  indicated,  the  mountainous 
grants-in-aid  program,  which  is  now 
over  $10  billion  a  year,  assuming  11  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Federal  revenue,  will  continue 
to  roll  on  and  on  if  someone  does  not 
protest,  and  if  the  Senate  does  not  in 
part  put  a  stop  to  it.  As  a  result,  I  think 
that  the  statement  is  fully  justified  when 
one  says  that  the  States  are  becoming 
so  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that  they  are  beginning  to  forfeit 
their  independence  of  action.  - 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee  because  there 
is  a  100-percent  chance  that  if  we  fail 
to  do  so,  the  program  will  finally  incu¬ 
bate  into  a  permanent  100-percent  fed¬ 
erally  financed  program,  only  to  add  to 
the  burdens  of  this  Government,  which 
finds  itself  in  fiscal  difficulty  to  the  point 
where  all  sorts  of  devices  are  now  being 
used  so  that  we  will  not  creep  over  the 
danger  line.  We  are  issuing  nonmarket- 
able  securities  to  foreign  countries,  get¬ 
ting  our  money  in  advance  on  military 
equipment,  and  inducing  recipients  to 
make  prepayments  on  what  they  owe  us. 
But  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  such  de¬ 
vices.  Those  items  are  all  nonrecurring. 
We  had  better  put  our  house  in  order. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
in  that  field, 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  impress  on 
the  Senate  and  on  the  people  how  I  ap¬ 
prehend  and  assess  the  danger  that  con¬ 
fronts  us.  Surely,  the  President  must 
appreciate  it.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  appreciate  it,  because  I 
gain  that  impression  from  him  every 
time  he  appears  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  are  going  to  run  out  of  gim¬ 
micks.  That  is  when  the  shooting  will 
begin.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote,  two  things  should  be  said 
briefly.  First,  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate  the  able  minority  leader  was  in¬ 
veighing  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
against  Federal  grants  to  the  States. 
One  of  the  best  States-righters  ever  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  is  the  able  and 
effective  Senator  from  Illinois.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  entire  issue  has  been 
water  over  the  dam  since  President 
Eisenhower  received  the  Kestnbaum  re¬ 
port  almost  7  years  ago.  That  able 
group  of  public  servants,  including  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  and  headed  by  an  able 
Republican,  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  from' 
Chicago,  found  after  an  exhaustive 
study  that  we  could  not  return  to  the 
States  the  resources  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  programs  for  the 
admitted  needs  of  their  citizens,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  supply 
the  necessary  money. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
issue  goes  back  to  the  days  when  the 
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Federal  Government  stole  the  Federal 
income  tax  away  from  the  States.  That 
was  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
When  that  was  done,  it  became  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  States,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
finance  needed  and  essential  services. 

A  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  is  a  vote  to 
kill  the  retraining  program  as  it  gets 
off  the  ground.  A  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill  is  a  vote  against  a  significant  part  of 
the  President’s  civil  rights  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  not  more  than  2  minutes  for 
this  observation.  I  wish  not  to  argue 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  only 
to  make  the  Record  complete. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
that  State  legislatures  would  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  next  year.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  legislatures  of  29  States 
will  not  meet  until  1965,  though  4  of  the 
29  States  have  authorized  matching 
funds  under  this  act. 

I  also  desire  to  emphasize  a  point  I 
made  previously.  The  problem  is  na¬ 
tional  in  scope.  As  we  debate  the  sub¬ 
ject  today,  there  are  400,000  workers  who, 
within  30  days,  will  be  working  in  an¬ 
other  market  area  of  our  country.  To 
say  that  the  work  stops  at  a  county  or 
State  line  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  not  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  present  condition  of  high 
—mobility  of  the  American  working  force. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
I  should  like  to  express  my  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

I  believe  it  is  rather  unusual  that,  with 
the  exception  of  four  States,  the  State 
legislatures  which  met  in  session  in  1963 
did  not  take  any  action  on  the  program, 
and  did  not  provide  matching  funds.’ 
Also,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
heard  more  testimony  and  received  more 
information  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  including  the  number  of 
projects  which  have  been  started  in  the 
States  and  the  placing  of  trainees  at 
work. 

My  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  can  be  quickly 
stated.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  States  do 
not  have  the  necessary  funds,  though 
that  is  doubtful.  My  judgment  is  that 
that  legislatures  of  the  various  States  did 
not  appropriate  funds  because  they  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  unemployment  a  na¬ 
tional  problem.  I  believe  it  is,  too. 

The  reason  that  people  are  more  fully 
employed  in  one  State  may  result  from 
special  conditions.  For  example,  the 
great  defense  industries  in  some  States 
of  the  Union  provide  the  people  of  those 
States  full  employment.  But  those  in¬ 
dustries  are  supported  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  through  massive 
defense  expenditures. 

Similarly,  unemployment  exists  in 
other  States  for  reasons  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  those  States.  These 
reasons  include  the  great  technological 
improvements  which  have  dlosed  indus¬ 
try  and  reduced  employment.  Perhaps 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  tax 
programs  has  also  had  its  effect  upon 
employment.  I  will  admit  to  my  leader 
that  there  is  merit  in  what  he  has  said 
about  the  fiscal  program  of  the  admin¬ 


istration  which  has  failed  to  move  the 
economy.  Continued  deficits  do  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  investment  and 
unemployment. 

Unemployment  is  not  purely  a  local  or 
a  State  problem.  It  is  affected  by  great 
national  movements  and  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
State  governments.  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  unemployment  and  its  future 
impact  is  the  most  serious  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  problems  which  affect  our  country 
today. 

It  is  argued  in  the  Senate  and  by  some 
who  write  to  me  that  private  enterprise 
can  handle  unemployment.  But  private 
enterprise  is  not  handling  this  problem 
in  the  main,  and  the  fact  is  that  people 
are  still  out  of  work.  The  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  probably  the  most  sensible  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  to  fit  young  and  even  older 
people  for  some  productive  employment. 

I  really  do  not  see  what  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  recommitting  the  bill.  It 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  again,  and 
we  shall  vote  on  the  issue  again,  unless 
in  some  way  it  becomes  involved  in  the 
question  of  civil  rights.  Then  it  might 
not  be  voted  upon  at  all. 

Because  I  believe  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment  is  the  greatest  domestic 
problem  that  will  be  facing  our  country, 
and  because  it  is  a  national  problem  and 
not  a  State  problem. 

I  think  that  we  must  provide  for  this 
training  program  to  continue  even  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  pay  for  it. 

The  program  is  underway.  Funds 
needed  have  not  been  provided.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  provide  them  the  third 
year  unless  the  Congress  looks  ahead 
and  faces  this  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  is  not  aware  that  my  motion  to 
recommit  is  not  merely  a  straight  re¬ 
committal  motion.  The  committee 
would  be  directed  to  report  after  the 
conferees  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  relating  to  this  program, 
made  their  report,  or  after  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  re¬ 
ported  the  vocational  education  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to 
mesh  all  the  various  bills  for  vocational 
education,  for  retraining,  and  so  forth 
into  a  package,  if  possible,  so  that  Sen¬ 
ators  may  know  what  they  are  voting 
for,  and  can  provide  adequate  money, 
and  not  a  nickel  more. 

If  the  motion  should  lose,  I  shall  offer 
a  substitute  which  would  provide  about 
$432  million  for  the  training  program 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  fiscal 
year  1965. 

This  motion  is  not  directed  as  a  blow 
against  the  retraining  program,  in  which 
I  believe.  We  have  been  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  more  money  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  spent  efficiently  or  effectively. 

I  think  no  Senator  can  justify  throwing 
money  away  when  it  cannot  be  effi¬ 
ciently  or  effectively  used.  That  is  my 
interest  in  the  proposal  at  the  present 
time. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  money 
has  been  used? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  have  the  fig¬ 
ures.  A  relatively  small  percentage  has 
been  used,  I  assume.  Perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  can  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  I  can  answer.  Seventy 
million  dollars  was  appropriated.  Fifty- 
six  million  dollars  of  this  was  actually 
expended.  All  of  the  $70  million  ,  has 
been  committed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Seventy  million 
dollars  was  appropriated? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  One  hundred  and  ten 
million  dollars  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Fifty-six  million 
dollars  will  have  been  expended  by  the 
end  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  $56  million,  out  of 
$70  million  was  spent  in  fiscal  1963.  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulty  faced  by  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  this  program  is  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  answers  we  need. 

I  am  not  overly  critical  of  those  who 
serve  in  the  Department  downtown,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know.  The  program 
is  scarcely  off  the  ground.*  They  do  not 
have  the  facts  or  figures,  or  the  experi¬ 
ence  needed  to  know  really  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

I  say  this  without  the  slightest  criti¬ 
cism  of  them,  because  I  believe  those  in 
charge  of  this  program  are  trying  to  do 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  present  enrollment  is  at  the  rate  of 
108,000  trainees  per  year? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  information  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  morning  is  that  there  are 
22,000  actually  in  training  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  the  rate  of  108,- 
000  for  the  year? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rate  would  be,  but  there  are  now 
22,000  in  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  virtue  in  the  argument  we  have 
been  listening  to  in  favor  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  why  not  make  the  110  grant-in-aid 
programs  all  Federal?  Let  us  have  the 
debacle  sure  and  complete — and  right 
now. 

I  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  when 
the  Governors’  conference  met  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  2  years  ago  one  of  the  Governors — 

I  shall  not  name  him — was  reported  to 
have  made  a  statement  with  respect  to 
grants  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
to  have  said:  “I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
get  all  the  money  we  can  get  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  because  if  we  do  not, 
somebody  else  will  get  it.” 

Two  weeks  after  he  made  that  state¬ 
ment  I  was  addressing  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Local  Officials  in  Chicago.  I 
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quoted  him.  That  statement  got  into 
the  newspapers.  He  sent  me  an  air 
mail  letter  and  said  I  had  misquoted  him. 
I  cited  him  the  documentation,  and  I 
never  heard  another  word  from  that 
Governor. 

But  that  is  it — “Get  it  while  you  can, 
because  otherwise  somebody  else  will 
get  it.” 

That  will  be  a  way  of  breaking  the 
back  of  the  Federal  Government;  and, 
goodness  knows,  we  are  in  ample  diffi¬ 
culty  now. 

That  is  my  story. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  response  to  what  has  been  said. 
I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between 
this  program  for  the  training  of  un¬ 
employed  persons  and  the  usual  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  and  I  will  give  just  a 
few  examples. 

Aid  is  given  to  impacted  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  local  situations  are  assisted. 
This  aid  totals  some  $300  million  to  $400 
million  a  year.  But  the  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  the  States,  which 
also  contribute.  There  is  a  direct  local 
interest. 

Road  programs  provide  for  expendi¬ 
tures  which  involve  50-50  sharing,  be¬ 
cause  the  roads  provide  direct  benefits 
for  the  States  and  for  their  people.  The 
airport  programs  are  on  the  same  basis. 
They  are  located  in  the  States,  and  they 
directly  affect  local  needs. 

I  make  this  statement  to  buttress  the 
argument  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
unemployment  is  not  merely  a  local 
problem.  It  is  a  national  problem.  I 
cannot  accept  the  argument  made  by  my 
distinguished  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty] 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  instruc¬ 
tions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  I 
understand  that  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  And¬ 
erson],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er¬ 
vin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
F'ulbright],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 


Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay”  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller]  ,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr. '  Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  150  Leg.] 

YEAS — 19 


Allott 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Smith 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Pearson 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Prouty 

Ellender 

Robertson 

NAYS — 44 

Bayh 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Beall 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Case 

Keating 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Engle 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

McGee 

Tower 

Fong 

McNamara 

‘Young,  N.  Dak, 

Fulbright 

Mechem 

Hartke 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  entirely  appropriate  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  extend  for  an¬ 
other  year  its  100-percent  underwriting 
of  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program. 

The  matching  requirement  was  origi¬ 
nally  delayed  for  2  years  in  order  that 
the  program  might  be  gotten  underway 
and  its  usefulness  -demonstrated  to  the 
States. 

This  has  taken  longer  than  anticipat¬ 
ed.  In  many  instances  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  programs  were  not  geared  to 
undertake  this  kind  of  retraining  pro¬ 
gram.  Often  the  machinery  had  to  be 
built  from  the  ground  up. 
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Also,  these  retraining  programs  have 
had  to  be  initiated  against  the  statutory 
requirement  that  there  be  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  jobs  for  the  trainees  on  their  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  retraining  course. 

This  has  meant  that  the  retraining 
program  has  not  only  been  running  a 
race  against  the  abolition  of  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  jobs  by  automation,  but 
it  has  also  been  faced  with  the  fact  of 
continuing  unemployment  among  skilled 
persons.  Happily  this  latter  situation 
has  improved  over  the  last  2  years. 

We  in  Michigan  are  ironing  the  bugs 
out  of  this  program.  The  fact  that  80 
percent  of  those  who  have  completed 
retraining  courses  have  been  employed 
is  evidence  that  this  program  can  prove 
of  real  value  in  Michigan  if  given  a 
chance. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  do  need  addi¬ 
tional  time.'  Until  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  can  be  proven  without  a 
doubt  in  Michigan  and  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  cannot  ask  the  individual  States, 
most  of  which  have  continuing  fiscal 
problems  and  are  burdened  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  existing  education  pro¬ 
grams,  to  appropriate  funds  for  man¬ 
power  retraining. 

I  believe  it  is  equally  clear  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  manpower  retrain¬ 
ing  be  stillborn  because  of  the  pre¬ 
mature  withdrawal  of  full  Federal  sup¬ 
port. 

Just  as  the  fact  of  unemployment  is 
a  national  problem,  so  too  are  the  roots 
of  unemployment  national  problems. 

Because  of  the  high  mobility  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  the  lack  of  educational  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  one  State  may  well 
become  the  unemployment  problem  of 
another  State.  Michigan  knows  that 
unemployment  in  Detroit  is  the  product 
not  only  of  automation  and  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  auto  industry,  but 
equally  of  the  limited  educational  op¬ 
portunities  of  many  of  our  citizens  who 
have  moved  to  Michigan  from  other 
States  in  the  last  25  years. 

It  is  significant  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  the  result  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  President  in  his  civil  rights 
message  of  June  19.  It  is  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  means  recognition  of  the  vicious 
and  perpetuating  circle  formed  by  dis¬ 
crimination,  lack  of  education  and 
training,  unemployment,  and  economic 
deprivation. 

Certainly  manpower  retraining  is  only 
a  partial  answer — but  we  cannot  let  even 
partial  answers  go  unfulfilled. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  we  approve  the  bill 
before  us  and  give  the  manpower  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  program  this  extra 
impetus  to  become  the  effective  weapon 
against  unemployment  which  I  believe 
it  can  become. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  present,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
first,  about  the  legislative  program  for 
tomorrow,  and  also  whether  it  is  likely 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  on 
Friday. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
morrow  the  Senate  will  consider  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  on  the  calendar  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  for  action.  There  is  also  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  that  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  take  up 
the  bill  involving  aid  to  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

I  had  hoped  to  bring  up  the  Proxmire 
dairy  bill,  but  several  Senators  have  re¬ 
quested  additional  time  to  consider  other 
commodities  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

On  Monday  next  it  is  anticipated  that 
debate  will  start  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  have 
the  distinguished  majority  leader’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  long  he  believes  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  is  likely  to  take  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  a  day  certain  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  parts  of  the 
Senator’s  question  are  difficult  to  answer. 
However,  the  debate  on  the  treaty  will 
probably  last  anywhere  from  1  week  to 
2  weeks.  There  will  be  no  intention  on 
our  part  to  rush  the  treaty  through;  and 
every  Senator  who  desires  to  be  heard 
should  be  heard  and  will  be  heard.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  delaying  tactics. 

I  would  be  glad  to  consider  with  the 
minority  leader,  sometime  next  week,  the 
possibility  of  reaching  agreement,  for 
some  time  in  the  following  week,  on  a 
day  certain,  when  a  vote  could  be  taken. 
However,  that  remains  to  be  seen;  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  meantime  we  had 
best  let  events  take  their  course. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1716)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  If  we  may  have 
order,  we  may  be  able  to  find  out  what 
the  status  of  the  pending  legislation  is. 
I  should  like  to  be  advised 'as  to  what 
was  the  last  question  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  put  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  was  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  wishes  to  offer. 


Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  action  ordering  the  en¬ 
grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 
and  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  to  Senators  who  are 
present  that  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment ;  nor  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
I  can  explain  it  very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “That  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  202  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  ‘(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  have  neither  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  grade  of  school  nor  other¬ 
wise  acquired  the  educational  equivalent  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  school  and  who  will 
thereby  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of  occu¬ 
pational  training,  and  such  referrals  shall 
be  considered  a  referral  for  training  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  selection  of  persons 
under  this  subsection,  and  such  persons  shall 
be  eligible  for  an  additional  fifty-two  weeks 
of  training  allowances.’ 

‘Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
‘nineteen’  and  inserting  the  word  ‘sixteen’  in 
lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  ‘but  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total 
training  allowances  paid  annually  under  this 
Section  may  be  paid  to  such  youths.’,  and 
adding  the  following:  ‘Provided,  That  no 
training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  under  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
has  not  been  graduated  from  high  school  un¬ 
less  the  Secretary  shall  have  satisfied  himself 
that  such  individual  has  continuously  failed 
to  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months  during  the  regular  school 
session,  and  that  all  appropriate  procedures 
(including  guidance  and  counseling  by  ap¬ 
propriate  local  authorities)  to  induce  such 
individual  to  resume  school  attendance  have 
failed.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  ‘except 
that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsec-  . 
tion  (h)  of  section  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
(h)  through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies’. 
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“Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  ‘vocational’  before 
the  words  ‘education  and  training’. 

"Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  ‘voca¬ 
tional’. 

“Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

“  ‘(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  by  subsection  (b) ,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  'Carrying  out 
title  II. 

“  ‘(f)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  training  allowances  paid 
to  youths  over  sixteen  but  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

“  ‘(g)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  training  allowances  paid 
to  trainees  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
202  thereof. 

“‘(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  not  more  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations  in  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  training  costs,  exclusive  of  training 
allowances,  of  projects  under  title  II  of  this 
Act.’ 

“Sec.  7.  That  (a)  section  203(d)  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘1964’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1965’. 

“(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1964’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1965’.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  point  out  that  under  my  proposal  I 
would  combine  the  text  of  S.  1831  and 
that  of  S.  1716. 

S.  1831  is  the  bill  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  It  provides  for  $100  mil¬ 
lion  additional  for  th  Manpower  Retrain¬ 
ing  Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
an  additional  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  __ 

In  accordance  with  figures  which  I 
gave  earlier,  if  we  combine  the  $110  mil¬ 
lion  which  has  already  been  appropriated 
by  the  Senate  for  fiscal  year  1964,  with 
the  authorizations  which  have  been  re¬ 
quested,  and  with  the  provisions  in  S. 
1831,  we  will  find  the  total  to  be  $632 
million,  which  can  be  spent  for  the  man¬ 
power  retraining  program  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1965. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  whatever  for  appropriating  or 
authorizing  funds  in  this  amount.  We 
find,  too,  that  at  the  present  time  only 
22,000  people  are  participating  in  the 
program. 

We  find  that  the  need  for  the  $100 
million  which  was  authorized  in  S.  1831, 
the  Clark  bill,  will  have  passed  before 
the  funds  will  have  been  appropriated, 
which  means  that  we  can  reduce  that 
amount  by  $25  million  without  any  prob¬ 
lem  whatsoever. 

The  House  has  also  appropriated  $140 
million  for  this  program  for  fiscal  1964. 
Assuming  that  the  Senate  conferees  and 
the  House  conferees  split  the  difference, 
that  means  that  probably  the  Senate  ap¬ 
propriation  will  be  increased  by  about 
$15  million.  So  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  1831,  I  have  reduced  the  $100  million 
by  $40  million,  leaving  a  remainder  of 


$60  million.  In  other  words,  $170  million 
will  be  available  for  the  program  in  fiscal 

1964,  the  current  fiscal  year.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  total  $170  million,  under 
the  proposal  which  I  have  offered,  would 
furnish  employment  to  approximately 
100,000  individuals  in  the  youth  program, 
42,000  individuals  in  the  literacy  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Clark  bill, 
and  62,000  individuals  in  the  adult  train¬ 
ing  program.  That  is  for  fiscal  1964. 

For  fiscal  1965,  under  my  proposal, 
$261  million  would  be  available.  This 
amount  would  provide  training  for  154,- 
000  persons  in  the  youth  program  in  fis¬ 
cal  1964;  training  for  61,000  in  the  liter¬ 
acy  program;  and  training  for  116,000 
persons  in  the  adult  training  program. 

On  a  2-year  basis,  the  total  cost  of  my 
proposal  will  be  $431  million.  In  my 
judgment,  this  figure  is  much  higher 
than  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  an  effective  manner.  My  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  includes  some  pails  of 
S.  1831  and  also  incorporates  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  bill  which  I  believe  are 
highly  desirable  and  necessary. 

A  new  section  202(h)  would  establish 
the  literacy  program  contained  in  S. 
1831.  The  participants  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  limited  to  those  having 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  8  years  of  schooling  does  not  need 
to  be  taught"  to  read  or  write.  If  he  has 
not  acquired  that  ability  after  having 
spent  8  years  in  school,  I  doubt  whether 
he  is  ever  likely  to  become  proficient  in 
reading  or  writing. 

My  proposal  would  also  reduce  the 
youth  participation  age  from  19  to  16 
years. 

It  would  remove  the  5 -percent  limita¬ 
tion  on  youth  training  allowances  and 
make  available  20  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations. 

My  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  would  require  school  dropouts  to 
have  been  out  of  school  for  6  months  of 
the  regular  term  rather  than  3  months, 
as  in  S.  1831. 

My  substitute  includes  a  new  authori¬ 
zation,  as  does  S.  1831,  for  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  extension  of  youth  train¬ 
ing.  As  I  stated  earlier,  it  provides  ad¬ 
ditional  authorizations  of  $60  million  for 
fiscal  1964  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 

1965. 

It  places  a  20-percent  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  funds  which  can  be  used  in 
the  youth  training  program,  and  a  15- 
percent  ceiling  on  the  new  literacy  pro¬ 
gram  for  training  allowances. 

It  places  a  30 -percent  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  appropriations  which  may  be 
used  to  defray  training  costs  of  title  II 
projects. 

I  have  checked  and  found  that  the 
average  training  course  thus  far  has  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  33  or  34  percent,  which 
seems  to  me  unnecessarily  high;  never¬ 
theless,  I  have  reduced  it  only  4  percent. 

My  proposal  incorporates  100  percent 
of  Federal  financing  for  S.  1716.  It  also 
strikes  out  the  amount  in  S.  1716,  but 
adds  $60  million  for  fiscal  1964'and  $100 
million  for  fiscal  1965  to  the  existing  au¬ 
thorization  of  $161  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  can¬ 
not  possibly  spend  the  amount  which  I 
have  envisioned  in  my  substitute.  My 
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proposal  is  very  liberal.  It  could  be  cut 
substantially  without  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  bill  itself.  In  effect,  if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
reduce  the  appropriation  and  authoriza¬ 
tion  existing  over  the  next  2  years  by 
some  $201  million,  leaving  approximately 
$432  million  to  be  available  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  fiscal  1964  and  fiscal  1965. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  amount 
of  money  could  be  spent;  but  I  wish  to  be 
as  generous  as  I  can,  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  the  program  can  be  made 
to  work,  it  will  satisfy  a  great  need  in 
our  country  today. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  explanation, 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  before  me  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  of  2 y2  typewritten  pages.  Only  two 
Members  of  this  body  have  read  it.  They 
are  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  I.  I  read  it  for  the  first 
time  at  the  desk  about  10  minutes  ago. 

The  amendment  would  combine  two 
bills,  one  of  which  is  not  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  will  not  be  for  several  days.  It 
takes  the  provisions  of  one  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  another  as  a  substitute  for  a  bill 
which  has  been  carefully  thought  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  subcommittee  which  consid¬ 
ered  the  bill.  He  did  not  propose  his 
substitute  amendment  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  or  in  the  full  committee.  It  is 
now  proposed  at  the  11th  hour,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  doubt  whether  any 
Senator  could  adequately  understand  the 
amendment  on  first  reading  it.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
should  say  that  I  did  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  full  committee.  I  had  been  seek¬ 
ing  for  several  days  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
invitation  to  enable  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  or  one  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature.  But  we  were  persuaded  to 
act  hurriedly  in  the  committee  meeting, 
and  sufficient  time  was  not  taken,  so  I 
was  unable  to  get  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  justify  in  committee 
the  $432  million  proposal  I  am  now  offer¬ 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
familiar  with  some  of  the  proposals  in 
the  amendment,  because  he  is  familiar 
with  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

If  sufficient  time  had  been  accorded  me 
in  the  committee,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  me  to  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  moment. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  agree  with  me  as  to  that,  be¬ 
cause  at  times  he  has  a  tendency  to  rush 
things  through  when  he  is  convinced 
that  the  time  is  ripe.  I  do  not  criticize 
him  for  that;  I  simply  say  that  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  desired 
information  from  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  to  enable  me  to  draft 
an  amendment  or  a  substitute  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  committee. 
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This  is  perhaps  not  a  desirable  way  to 
legislate ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
have  acted  in  committee  with  a  little 
more  reserve  and  time  in  order  that  we 
might  have  known  what  we  were  doing 
when  we  reported  the  bill.  I  dare  say 
that  few  Members  of  the  Senate  have  any 
idea  today  of  what  the  committee  has 
done. 

The  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  refers  is  one  that  came  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  later,  and  should 
have  been  included  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate fbecause  it  provides  $200  mil¬ 
lion  that  will  go  into  the  program.  In 
all  fairness,  Senators  should  have  known 
today  that  $200  million  was  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  bill  for  manpower  re¬ 
training.  In  my  judgment,  that  was  not 
being  completely  fair  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  with  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  S.  1716,  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  State  matching  requirement  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962.  This  would  take  effect 
beginning  July  1,  1964.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $161  million  for  this  important 
program. 

Pew  persons  would  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  a  major  domestic  problem,  and 
one  which  is  assuming  alarming  propor¬ 
tions.  The  Manpower  Act  is  designed 
to  combat  part  of  this  problem  by  re¬ 
training  workers  in  new  and  valuable 
skills.  It  is  not  a  perfect  program;  very 
few  new  programs  are.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  though,  and  must  be  pressed 
into  further  development  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Only  10  States  have  taken  the  most 
initial  steps  in  providing  matching  funds 
under  the  original  act,  and  only  4 
States  have  enacted  enabling  legislation. 
With  many  of  the  State  legislatures  not 
scheduled  to  meet  next  year,  the  program 
is  in  jeopardy  of  extinction  unless  Con¬ 
gress  acts. 

Some  critics  of  this  program  might  say 
the  lack  of  State  activity  indicates  a  lack 
of  support.  Secretary  Wirtz,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower,  stated  that 
he  had  not  received  one  negative  report 
from  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  had  re¬ 
ceived  positive  reactions  from  almost  all 
of  them.  This  program  is  designed  to 
meet  a  national  problem.  I  feel  that 
Congress  must  pave  the  way.  As  the 
program  develops  and  as  more  projects 
are  initiated  and  completed,  the  States 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  legislate  and 
on  the  local  level  to  buttress  these  ef¬ 
forts.  Until  that  time,  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Congress;  and  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  join  with  those  of  us  who 
support  this  program  in  insuring  its 
continuation.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  ProutyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  (S.  1716)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1964” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of 
such  Act'  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “a  like  amount”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$322,000,000”. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  my  colleague  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  is  necessarily  absent  on 
official  business.  He  advised  me  that 
were  he  present  he  would  like  to  be 
recorded  as  voting  “yea”  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

iii^i  i— 

REGISTRATION  OF  PROFESSIONS 

NURSES).  AS  STAFF  OFFICER^  IN 

THE  U.S.\lERCHANT  MARINI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  ti b  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  454f House  bill 
5781,  and  that  it  beriaid  do yrn  and  made 
the  pending  business 

The  motion  was  a^re€d  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  /Consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  5781)  to  amenfl  tlmact  of  August 
1,  1939,  to  provide  thatV  professional 
nurses  shall  be  registered  asSffaff  officers 
in  the  U.S.  merchant  marine, Vhich  had 
been  reportecl/from  the  Comrmttee  on 
Commerce  wjch  an  amendment  tk  strike 
out  all  afte/  the  enacting  clause  a\l  in¬ 
sert: 

That  (£)  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act 
titled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registry 
pursers  and  surgeons  as  staff  officers  ohR 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes”,  approved  August  1, 1939  (46  U.S.C., 
sgc.  242) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
;5)  surgeon”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“(5)  surgeon,  and  (6)  professional  nurse”. 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  August  1, 
1939,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “Applicants  for  registry  as  surgeon 
or  professional  nurse  shall  be  required  to 
possess  a  valid  license  as  physician  and 
surgeon  or  registered  nurse,  respectively,  is¬ 
sued  under  the  authority  of  a  State  or  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
further  business,  insofar  as  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  proposed  legislation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  be  transacted  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YUGOSLAVIA  SNUGGLES  CLOSER 
TO  RED  TRADE  BLOC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  still  refuse  to  believe  that  Tito  A 
closer  to  Khrushchev  than  ever  before. 
Every  day’s  developments  show  jnore 
convincingly  that  he  is. 

The  objective  evidence  is  reported  in 
an  article  written  by  David  Binder  in  to¬ 
day’s  New  York  Times  whichr  indicates 
that  Marshal  Tito  has  beenygiven  an  as¬ 
sociate  status  in  the  Ccunmunist  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  knovm  as  Comecon, 
which  is  the  economic^  council  for  the 
Soviet  Communist  blo/c  states. 

Let  me  read  one yor  two  short  para¬ 
graphs  from  this : 

Yugoslavia  had  long  sought  observer  status 
in  Comecon,  buy  at  first  political  friction 
between  this  ccmntry  [Yugoslavia]  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  airo,  later,  a  Soviet  insistence 
that  Yugosbma  become  a  full  member 
blocked  tjfe  move.  The  government  of 
President  arito  did  not  want  full  membership 
because  ir  was  thought  this  might  compro¬ 
mise  the  country’s  good  trade  standing  with 
Westafn  countries.  Yugoslavia  has  sought 
observer  status  in  the  Common  Market,  the 
Sstern  equivalent  of  Comecon,  for  more 
Ian  a  year,  but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  this  again  is  objective 
evidence  that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia  are 
moving  closer  to  the  Soviet  bloc  than 
ever  before.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  written  by  David 
Binder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Yugoslavia  To  Get  Status  of  Observer  in 
Red  Trade  Bloc 
(By  David  Binder) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  September  3.— A 
Government  spokesman  said  today  that  Yu¬ 
goslavia  would  be  granted  observer  status  in 
the  Soviet  bloc’s  Council  for  Mutual  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  within  the  next  several 
months. 

The  spokesman  said  it  had  been  “agreed 
upon  in  principle”  that  this  independent 
Socialist  country  would  obtain  associate 
status  in  the  Communist  economic  organiza¬ 
tion,  known  as  Comecon,  before  Premier 
Ehrushchev  arrived  2  weeks  ago.  The  Soviet 
leader  flew  to  Moscow  this  morning  from  Bel- 
gralte’s  airport,  ending  a  15-day  visit  to 
Yugoslavia. 

An  \cconomic  delegation  that  included 
Mikhail^.  Lesechko,  the  chief  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative^!  the  economic  council,  was  al¬ 
ready  in  ajjgoslavia  when  Mr.  Khrushchev 
arrived. 

Yugoslavia  ^diad  long  sought  observer 
status  in  Comecon  but  at  first  political 
friction  between^Uiis  country  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  and,  later,  a  atoviet  insistence  that  Yu¬ 
goslavia  become  a  \ll  member  blocked  the 
move. 

The  government  of  ^sident  Tito  did  not 
want  full  membership  bemuse  it  was  thought 
this  might  compromise  me  country’s  good 
trade  standing  with  Westenk  countries.  Yu¬ 
goslavia  has  sought  obs er veny status  in  the 
Common  Market,  the  WesternVcqui valent  of 
Comecon,  for  more  than  a  year,  ayt  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  0d.atus  of 
observer  in  Comecon  would  enabi\  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  be  well  informed  on  the  ^Soviet 
bloc’s  plans  for  economic  specializationkand 
integration  and  on  their  long-range  indiv 
ual  plans.  He  said  the  Belgrade  governme! 
would  thus  be  able  to  adapt  certain  indusO 
tries  to  the  needs  of  the  bloc. 
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AN  ACT 

V  1  I" 

amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  (a)  section  203  (d)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training’  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 

-vi  -j 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

“1965”. 


Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  such  Act  is 

amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “a  like  amount”  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$322,000,000”. 

Passed  the  Senate  September  4,  1963. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary . 
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found  when  they  have  gone  to  the 
lerican  consul  in  Monterrey  and  said : 
sjVe  have  had  Pedro  Sanchez  here  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  We  like  the  way  he  works. 
Noxwdie  has  had  to  return  because  his  time 
is  upNnnder  the  bracero  pact.  And  we  are 
applying  to  the  American  consulate  now  in 
behalf  oKPedro  Sanchez  to  bring  him  over 
here  on  ala  immigration  permit  or  visa,  to 
bring  him  oyer  as  a  legal  resident. 

When  Pedro  Sanchez  does  come  over 
as  a  legal  resident,  he  can  go  and  work 
for  that  rancher  under  the  bracero 
terms,  but  he  wilPnot  stay  there  because 
he  is  free  to  go  off  and  find  employment 
at  better  wages.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  user  of  the  bracera  does  not  wish 
to  bring  over  the  brachro  under  other 
circumstances  than  bracero  terms. 
This,  in  turn,  has  had  \  deleterious 
effect  on  our  own. domestic  lhbor. 

But  this  is  not  the  sole  anchexclusive 
reason  why  I  rise  against  the  extension 
of  the  bracero  pact.  I  feel  that  is  a 
good  enough  reason  but  it  is  not  tnh  sole 
and  exclusive  reason  because  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  that  if  we  do  have  ar 
there  is  a  need  for  the  legitimate  use  o^ 
this  labor  then  I  say  let  us  bring  it  over ' 
under  dignity,  let  us  bring  it  over  in  free¬ 
dom,  let  us  bring  it  over  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  for  which  we  stand. 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


BRACERO  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
has  a  perfect  right  to  his  convictions.  He 
has  a  right  to  state  his  opinions  and  his 
views  with  respect  to  any  matter  he 
wishes  to  discuss. 

Now  he  has  just  spoken  about  the  im¬ 
portation  of  bracero  labor  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  refered  to  that  labor  as  “slave 
labor.”  He  mentioned  it  earlier  when  he 
addressed  the  House  and  reiterated  that 
this  labor,  brought  into  this  country  un-y 
der  Public  Law  78,  is  “slave  labor.” 
know  of  no  better  authority  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  Mexican  press  or  the  people 
of  that  republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  han/  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
under  date  of  June  5,  1963,  referring  to 
the  issue  raised  in  the  debate  earlier  here 
when  Public  Law  78  extension  was  before 
the  House,  and  when  brdcero  labor  was 
called  by  a  colleague  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  at  that  time,  as  slave  labor. 
This  article  refers /to  that  pronounce¬ 
ment  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  article  is  by  IWarion  Wilhelm,  special 
correspondent yof  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and/ure  dateline  is  Mexico  City. 
In  the  article  he  quotes  from  a  Mexico 
City  newsjraper,  La  Prensa,  as  follows : 

There  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  in- 
sulted- 

H/  is  speaking  now  of  the  bracero 
wo/Kers  being  referred  to  as  slave  labor 
mi  this  floor  when  the  bill  was  before  us — 
out  apart  from  the  insult,  they  would  leave 
us  in  the  vulnerable  position  of  losing  from 


one  day  to  the  next  the  dollars  that  the  bra- 
ceros  send  back  to  maintain  our  very  preca¬ 
rious  balance  of  payments.  And  that  means 
that  some  300,000  Mexican  families  will  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  unemployment  of  their  family 
wage  earners. 

Public  Law  78  builds  good  will  with 
our  friend  and  neighbor  to  the  south  of 
us.  These  workers  enjoy  coming  here  to 
work  and  want  the  opportunity  to  return 
from  year  to  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  stated  that  the  best  way  to  solve 
this  problem  is  to  bring  in  immigrants' 
for  permanent  residence  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  situation  which  exists  at  this 
time  where  some  2  million  are  being 
brought  in  from  other  countries  as  per¬ 
manent  residents  each  year.  They  com¬ 
plain  about  the  200,000  that  come  in  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  78  but  say  nothing  about 
the  2  million  who  enter  the  country  to 
make  America  their  domicile.  These 
people  compete  with  our  own  workers. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yielc 
kto  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  sepms 
tdyme  that  it  should  be  very  clear/Chat 
thesfallacy  in  the  argument  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  is  simply  th hr.  These 
bracenqs,  Mexican  nationals,  aye  brought 
here  uiu^er  contracts  under  the  terms  of 
the  treatV  as  unattached  men.  They  do 
not  bring  naeir  families.  /They  are  here 
for  a  few  months  and  aye  moved  around 
entirely  voluntarily,  hut  moved  from 
place  to  place  axtheVare  needed.  They 
are  recontractecKto  farmers  in  other 
States  quite  ofteiX  When  they  are  no 
longer  needed,  they  go  back  to  Mexico. 

If  we  brought in  thevmmigrants  which 
the  gentleman  from  TKxas  has  recom¬ 
mended,  we/would  have  many  more  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  families  wander¬ 
ing  armmd  this  country  and  perhaps 
working  a  few  weeks  out  of  tne  year  and 
taking  jobs  the  rest  of  the  yrar  from 
industrial  workers,  and  when  tngv  can¬ 
not  find  those  jobs,  adding  to  thAnrob- 
5m  of  our  welfare  rolls.  That  isvthe 
'difficulty  with  the  gentleman’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  as  compared  to  the  very  practice 
program  for  a  supplemental  labor  force 
by  contract  to  meet  needs  that  cannot 
be  met  with  domestic  workers. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  2  million  that  are  coming 
in  here  are  supplanting  our  own  labor 
force  with  respect  to  jobs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Which 
the  braceros  are  not. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  true.  They 
come  in  for  a  specific  purpose  and  work 
by  contract.  When  that  contract  is  con¬ 
cluded  they  are  carried  back  to  the  bor¬ 
der  or  made  available  in  the  harvest  of 
vital  crops  in  some  other  area. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  And  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  they 
cannot  be  given  a  job  unless  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  certifies  that  there  are  no 
domestic  workers  who  are  available  and 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  that  job. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  true  and  to 
do  that  job  in  a  particular  vicinity.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  his  participation  in  this  dis¬ 


cussion  and  for  the  contributions  he  has/ 
made. 

Without  a  sufficient  labor  force  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  harvest  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  supply  shortages  will  occur  as  there 
will  be  less  acreage  grown.  The  price 
to  the  consumer  will  be  higher  and  could 
be  considerably  higher  for  these  foods. 
The  effect  upon  the  general  economy 
would  be  great  in  the  many  industries 
who  are  a  part  of  moving  the  produce 
from  the  farm  to  the  table.  It  is  not  just 
the  farmer  who  will  suffer — there  is  the 
housewife’s  budgetrthe  canner,  the  sup¬ 
plier  of  container^  fertilizer,  distributor, 
the  tracker,  the  jailroads,  and  the  work¬ 
ers  in  these  industries  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  we}/. 

(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permissionr  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.)/ 

Mr.  TTEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Tollefson, 
from  September  9,  1963,  to  September  25, 
1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gathings,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  in  three  in¬ 
stances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  Include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
dllefson)  and  to  include  extraneous 
m^ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest 'of  Mr.  Teague  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Alger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Younger  in\wo  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Boggs) ^nd  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Sikes  in  five  instahces. 

Mr.  Hebert  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mi’.  Evins. 

(The  following  Members  (at 'the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Gibbons)  :) 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o’clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) ,  un¬ 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  until  Monday,  September  9, 1963, 
at  12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  relative  to  excessive  costs  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  management  of  properties  ac¬ 
quired  upon  default  of  loans  made  under  the 
loan  guarantee  and  direct  loans  programs, 
Veterans’  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
53 ) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  illegal  use  of  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  funds  for  rehabilitation  and  con¬ 
struction  of  family  housing  and  construction 
of  a  related  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
entitled,  “A  bill  to  enact  the  interstate  agree¬ 
ment  on  detainers  into  law”;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 


the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  8339.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT : 

H.R.  8340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for 
participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  8341.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  from  participating 
in  activities  which  are  in  competition  with 
private  news  services  engaged  in  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  or  other  information;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  local-service  aircraft  by 
providing  for  temporary  Federal  assistance 
for  such  development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  8343.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
cambating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  assistance  in  improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  8344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La¬ 
bor  Act  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  office  of 
members  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
shall  expire  on  July  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.J.  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama¬ 
tion  designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  “Save  Your  Vision  Week”;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 


September  5,  1963 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.J.  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama¬ 
tion  designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  “Save  Your  Vision  Week”;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama¬ 
tion  designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  “Save  Your  Vision  Week”;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD : 

H.J.  Res.  684.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.J.  Res.  685.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  hotel  and  related  facili¬ 
ties  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 

H.  Res.  514.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  8345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anneliese 
Martha  Hyde;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  8346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Hernandez-Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  8347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yusif 
Shakir  Farsakh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  8348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Faye 
E.  Russell  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

265.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  C.  Cascione,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
requesting  amendment  of  the  16th  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  a 
low  flat  rate  of  tax  upon  all  economic  trans¬ 
fers  without  deduction,  exception,  exemp¬ 
tion,  allowance,  discount,  or  reduction  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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that  relate  to  the  rights  or  powers  reserved 
to  the  States  or  the  people.”  Again,  the  re¬ 
quired  vote  is  characterized  as  “at  least  26 
the  50  States,  speaking  through  their  ju¬ 
dical  branches  of  government.”  Finally, 
*  under  this  procedure  the  States 
theni^elves  would  be  the  final  arbiters  of  the 
extentVf  their  reserved  rights  and  powers.”  11 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not 
create  an\  Federal  judiciary,  but  did  at  least 
provide  that  “the  Articles  of  this  Confedera¬ 
tion  shall  bfc  inviolably  observed  by  every 
State.”  13  Thes.  Court  of  the  Union  amend¬ 
ment  would  subjugate  our  Federal  judiciary 
to  the  States,  ana\turn  the  supremacy  clause 
of  our  Constitution 13  upside  down. 

CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  three  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  is  tcXmake  our  country’s 
Government  much  like  wdiat  it  was  tinder 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
union.  There  the  States  severally  entered 
into  “a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other”  14 — which  lasted  8  years 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commVttee,  with¬ 
out  dissent,  that  each  of  the\proposed 
amendments  should  be  emphatically  re¬ 
jected.15 

Committee  on  Federal  Constitution  :^Mar- 
tin  Taylor,  chairman.  New  York;  Theodore 
Pearson,  secretary,  New  York;  Ernest  AngeU, 
New  York;  William  C.  Breed,  Jr..  New  York} 
Bruce  Bromley,  New  York;  Porter  R.  Chand-' 
ler,  New  York;  William  Tucker  Dean,  Ithaca; 
Howard  M.  Holtzmann,  New  York;  R.  Keith 
Kane,  New  York;  Randall  J.  LeBoeuf,  Jr., 
New  York;  Ernest  D.  Leet,  Jamestown; 
George  Lindsay,  Jr.,  New  York;  John  E.  Lock- 
wood,  New  York;  Henry  S.  Manley,  Strykers- 
ville;  Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  New  York;  William 
J.  Rennert,  New  York;  Harrison  Tweed,  New 
York;  Cornelius  W.  Wickersham,  Jr.,  New 
York. 

Jult  30,  1963. 

APPENDIX 

The  action  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
States  (see  note  1,  supra)  took  the  form  of 
recommending  three  resolutions  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  State  legislatures  without  change 
and  in  such  form  as  not  to  require  approval 
or  veto  by  the  Governors.  In  each  of  the 
resolutions,  the  legislature  petitions  Congress 
“to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
posing  the  following  article”  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  Following  are 
the  texts  of  the  three  articles  thus  proposed 
(omitting  in  each  case  the  usual  final  section 
declaring  the  article  inoperative  unless  rati¬ 
fied  in  7  years) : 

[Amendment  changing  the  amending 
process] 

“Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


11  Shanahan,  supra,  note  2,  at  63/ 

13  Art.  XIII. 

13  Art.  VI,  cl.  2.  “This  ConsiJltution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States /which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof j/and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  /made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  lahd;  and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  Consti/ution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

14  Art.  III. 

13  Our  discus sjOn  has  been  confined  to  the 
effects  of  the  .proposed  amendments.  For  a 
highly  critical  analysis  of  the  proponents’ 
motives,  see  Commager,  “To  Form  a  Much 
Less  Perfect  Union”,  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  July  14,  1963,  p.  5,  charging  that 
the  proponents  are  not  genuinely  concerned 
witlythe  powers  of  the  States  and  that  “The 
amjntion  which  animates  them  is  not  to 
strengthen  the  States,  but  to  paralyze  the 
nation.” 


“  ‘The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con¬ 
tain  identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  contained 
in  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  proposed,  without  further  action  by 
Congress.  No  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate.’  ” 

[Apportionment  amendment] 

“Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  restrict 
or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportionment  of 
representation  in  its  legislature. 

“Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to  ap¬ 
portionment  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature.” 

[Court  of  the  Union  amendment] 
“Section  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  shall 
iare  any  common  boundary,  made  within 
two  years  after  the  rendition  of  any  judg- 
mew  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the 
rightA.  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  Jme  people 
by  thi^’onstitution,  such  judgment  shall  be 
reviewecXby  a  Court  composed/of  the  chief 
justices  oXthe  highest  courtypf  the  several 
States  to  biNknown  as  the  Coiftt  of  the  Union. 
The  sole  issuW  before  the  Geurt  of  the  Union 
shall  be  whettter  the  power  or  jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  eaercisecLren  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  a^wjjer  granted  to  it  under 
this  Constitution. 

“Sec.  2.  Three-fa^Sdhs  of  the  justices  of 
the  Court  of  thyUnVon  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  it  .shall  require  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of /the  entire ACourt  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  tile  Supreme  (Nirt.  In  event  of 
incapacity  m.  the  chief  justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  upoW  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  filled  by  another 
justic/of  such  State  court  seized  by  af¬ 
firmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  it\member- 
shia. 

■‘Sec.  3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  tliVthird 
alendar  month  following  the  ratification  of 
''this  amendment,  the  chief  justices  of\the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States  shall  con¬ 
vene  at  the  national  capital,  at  which  timfc 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  organized  and’ 
shall  adopt  rules  governing  its  procedure. 

“Sec.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution. 

“Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  its  operation.” 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Man¬ 
uels  Cabasag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  the  utilization  of  certain 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
municipal  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  wfien  he/ 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \xa/ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  2118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  parson 
E.  De  Vera;  and 

S.  2119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  /Gerhard 
Hofacker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary. 

'By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  2120.  A  bill  for  the  re)fef  of  Laulro 
Torres  Quiazon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  / 

PLANS  FOR  UTILISATION  OF  CER¬ 
TAIN  BUILDINjSS  IN  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA  FjoR  MUNICIPAL  PUR¬ 
POSES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  toy appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the/preservation  of  Loew’s  Capitol 
Theater  and  Keith’s  Theater  in  the  Dis- 
trict/T>f  Columbia. 

lis  bill,  with  the  exception  of  a  com¬ 
pensation  clause  which  I  shall  describe  in 
moment,  is  identical  with  H.R.  7399, 
’introduced  by  Representative  Huddles¬ 
ton,  which  the  House  passed  without  ob¬ 
jection  on  August  26.  With  the  same  ex¬ 
ception  it  is  also  identical  with  H.R.  7390, 
introduced  by  Representative  Widnall, 
who  has  led  in  this  matter  and  who  se¬ 
cured  favorable  House  action  on  a  similar 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  865,  on 
September  24  of  last  year.  The  Senate 
took  no  action  on  the  resolution  last  year 
because  it  came  over  so  late  in  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  bill  would- provide,  first,  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  prepare  and  present  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  February 
15,  1964,  plans  for  the  use  as  a  municipal 
theater  or  for  municipal  purposes  of  the 
Loew’s  Capitol  Theater  and  the  Keith’s 
Theater.  Loew’s  Capitol  Theater,  of 
course,  is  located  in  the  National  Press 
Building  and  Keith’s  Theater  is  in  the 
Albee  Building  on  15th  Street,  across 
from  the  Treasury  Building.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners  would  also  submit  a 
plan  for  acquisition  of  these  two  theaters 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
through  purchase,  gift,  condemnation, 
lease,  or  otherwise.  They  would  include 
in  the  requested  plans  detailed  proposals 
tor  financing  the  operation  of  the  the- 
sSqvs  under  municipal  authority. 

mond,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
provides  that  no  permit  shall  be  issued 
by  thetiBoard  of  Commissioners  for  the 
demolition  of  either  theater,  or  for  the 
conversioV  of  these  properties  to  other 
uses,  untilViO  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  COfmmssioners  file  the  plans 
required  undeXthe  bill.  Since  the  plans 
would  be  filed  nXlater  than  February  15, 
next,  the  moratorium  on  demolition  or 
conversion  would  not  last,  at  most,  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  of  APril  1964. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  adds 
to  the  House-passed  vendon  a  third  sec¬ 
tion  authorizing  and  directing  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  pay  Compensation 
to  the  owners  of  the  properties  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  losses  due  to  the  moratorium  on 
demolition  or  remodeling.  This  Vjmpen- 
sation  would  be  in  addition  to  tire  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  for  the  property 
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Jn  the  event  it  is  acquired,  and  shall  be 
said  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
ptoperties  are  acquired  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  or  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course  the  compensation  due 
because  of  the  moratorium  will  be  paid 
only  if\here  is  in  fact  a  delay  in  the 
issuance  \f  a  permit  as  a  result  of  the 
enactmentxff  this  bill.  This  new  section 
of  the  bill  alSo  authorizes  such  appropri¬ 
ations  by  Congress  as  are  needed  to  pay 
compensation  didder  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  fc^ie  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the'District  of  Columbia 
on  H.R.  7399  summarizes  very  well  the 
need  for  action  at  this  .time  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners’  study  and  the  mora¬ 
torium.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  this  report,  House  Report 
No.  702,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  thikportion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require'ihe 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  \)f 
Columbia  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Con> 
gress,  not  later  than  February  15,  1964,  a  ’ 
feasible  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  Loew’s 
Capitol  Theater  and  Keith’s  Theater  by  pur¬ 
chase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  and  for  their  op¬ 
eration  as  municipal  or  semimunicipal 
theaters.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  no 
permit  shall  be  granted  for  the  destruction 
of  those  theaters  or  for  their  conversion  to 
other  uses,  until  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  above-mentioned  plan  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  88th  Congress. 

The  motivation  for  this  bill  is  the  report 
that  these  two  privately  owned  theaters  are 
scheduled  for  conversion  into  use  for  busi¬ 
ness  offices. 

Keith’s  Theater,  located  in  the  Albee  Build¬ 
ing  at  619  15th  Street  NW.,  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,600  and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  acoustically  perfect 
theaters  in  the  world.  Loew’s  Capitol  Theater 
is  in  the  National  Press  Building,  at  1326  F 
Street  NW.,  and  is  the  largest  theater  in  the 
city,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,600  persons. 
We  are  informed  that  Loew’s  Capitol  is  the 
only  theater  in  Washington  with  stage  facili¬ 
ties  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  larger  types  of  ballet  and 
grand  opera  productions. 

A  joint  resolution  identical  to  this  bill, 
House  Joint  Resolution  865,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  24,  1962,  but 
failed  of  action  in  the  Senate.  At  a  public 
hearing  held  last  year  in  connection  withy 
House  Joint  Resolution  865,  spokesmen  fg 
a  number  of  local  organizations  devoted/to 
the  performing  arts,  including  the  Natyfnal 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington  /5pera 
Society,  the  Washington  Ballet  Guiftb  the 
Hayes  Concert  Bureau,  and  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  and  Washington  Civic  Symphony, 
testified  as  to  the  need  for  the  Continuance 
of  these  two  theaters  as  irrepla^reable  centers 
for  live  theatrical  exhibits. 

We  were  informed  that  thjCperforming  arts, 
such  as  ballet,  grand  oper^q  and  theater,  are 
more  lively  today  than  e/er  before,  and  that’ 
throughout  the  United^  States  enthusiasm, 
activity,  and  patronage  are  on  the  increase. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  most  sejfious  setback  to  this  move¬ 
ment  if  the  principal  showcase  of  the  Nation, 
a  city  now  acclaimed  in  many  circles  as  the 
capital  of  tlWworld  were  unable  to  accom¬ 
modate  major  musical,  dance,  and  opera 
companies/including  some  which  come  from 
abroad  a ?  official  visitors  in  implementation 
of  international  agreements  undertaken  by 
our  Government.  Any  step  reasonably  cal- 
culajred  to  assist  in  averting  such  an  un¬ 
fortunate  development  will  certainly  consti¬ 


tute  a  significant  contribution  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  this  city  and  of  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  some  15  to  18  live  shows 
which  could  have  been  accommodated  on  no 
other  stage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  presented  each  year  at  the  Capitol 
Theater,  and  it  has  been  planned  to  increase 
this  number  in  the  future.  .  These  presen¬ 
tations  have  included  such  internationally 
acclaimed  performers  as  the  Gala  Royal  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballet  and  the  Bolshoi  Ballet. 

The  Cultural  Center  which  is  now  in  the 
planning  stage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem  posed 
by  the  threatened  loss  of  the  Capitol  and 
Keith's  theaters.  In  the  first  place,  the  most 
optimistic  timetable  calls  for  the  completion 
of  this  Center  in  1966;  and  also,  plans  for  the 
Center  include  provision  for  a  theater  which 
will  seat  only  1,200  persons. 

A  Citizens’  Committee  To  Save  the  Capitol 
Theater,  composed  of  prominent  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  attempted  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  lease  with  the  owners  of  the  Capitol 
Theater,  without  success. 

Also,  within  the  past  2  months,  a  group  of 
Investors  submitted  a  very  substantial  offer, 
reported  to  be  some  $8  million,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  building  in  which  the  Capitol 
Theater  is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  leasing 
the  theater  to  keep  a  "much-needed  enter - 
‘  ^ainment  and  cultural  center  for  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital.”  Despite  this  offer,  however,  t 
th\  National  Press  Club  Corp.,  which  owns 
botlfvjhe  building  and  the  theater,  has  p^ 
ceede\  with  plans  to  convert  the  building 
into  offfi^es.  This  plan  necessitated  an  appli¬ 
cation  toU;he  District  of  Columbia  Barrel  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  for  a  zoning  ^riance, 
because  thN  offices  would  create  A  greater 
density  than\ow  exists  inside  tu€  building. 
On  June  26,  1908,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Zoning  Board  haS,  granted  this^ariance,  and 
apparently  the  coloration  yn  tends  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  plan. 

It  thus  appears  thaVcikfzens’  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  continufjr^ operation  of  these 
theaters  are  doomed  t^Ryilure,  and  that  the 
only  feasible  solutim*  must  involve  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbiaygovernm^t,  as  proposed 
in  this  legislation 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Further/SMr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thinjc  it  is  only  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  that /provision  be  made  rfca-  com¬ 
pensating  the  owners  of  the  theartes  for 
losses  bn  fact  incurred  because  of  tns  de¬ 
nial  of  a  demolition  or  remodeling  per- 
mit/Quring  the  brief  moratorium  period. 
Of/course  there  should  be  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  provision  by  the  Senate 
listrict  of  Columbia  Committee  so  that 
the  Government  would  be  protected 
against  unreasonable  demands  for  com¬ 
pensation,  but  I  do  not  think  such  de¬ 
mands  would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  own¬ 
ers.  To  the  contrary,  if  we  could  get 
quick  Senate  action,  I  think  the  owners 
would  be  anxious  to  cooperate.  The 
period  of  the  moratorium  for  which 
compensation  could  be  asked  is  very 
short;  if  we  could  get  rapid  enactment 
of  the  bill,  say  by  October,  then  there 
would  be  a  maximum  of  6  months’  delay 
under  the  act. 


It  is  probably  well  known  by  Members 
of  this  body  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
cultural  life  of  this  city  that  the  Capitol 
Theater  is  the  largest  theater  in  the  city, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,600  persons. 
It  is  the  only  theater  with  stage  facil¬ 
ities  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
larger  forms  of  the  performing  arts  such 
as  grand  opera  and  ballet.  Despite  its 
minor  faults,  it  is  the  largest  theater 
this  city  has  and  is  likely  to  have.  For 
even  when  the  National  Cultural  Center 


is  finished,  the  House  committee  report 
states,  that  facility  will  include  a  theater 
which  will  seat  only  1,200  persons. 

The  Keith’s  Theater,  with  a  seatii 
capacity  of  1,600,  is  considei’ed  by.  mpy 
to  be  very  fine  acoustically,  perhanjf the 
best  in  this  city  on  this  point.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  actors  groups  tell  jne  that 
they  consider  it  the  best  theater  in  the 
city  for  legitimate  stage  productions. 

By  pointing  out  the  reputed  qualities 
of  these  two  theaters,  I  do  not  intend, 
of  course  make  any  criticism  of  the  other 
theaters  in  the  city.  The  point  simply 
is  that  WashingtoiyTias  no  facilities 
which  can  match  the  size  and  quality  of 
these  theaters,  and  this  great  city  and 
National  CapitaLdannot  afford  to  lightly 
set  aside  an  opportunity  to  rescue  them 
for  municipalise.  The  replacement  cost 
of  these  tw^heaters  would  be  enormous, 
and  once  Uiey  are  lost,  it  is  unlikely  the 
metropolian  area  would  ever  regain  re¬ 
placements. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  there  is 
no  immediate  plan  for  the  tearing  down 
or^-emodeling  of  the  Keith’s  Theater, 
though  this  may  well  come  in  a  few 
rears.  The  threat  to  the  Capitol  The-  d 
ater,  however,  is  immediate.  Its  owners 
feel  obliged  to  close  its  doors  in  just  a 
few  days  and  then  to  proceed  with  a 
planned  conversion.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  District  Committee  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  up  this  matter  very  soon.  If 
there  is  hope  for  enactment  of  the  bill 
or  a  similar  proposal,  then  the  permit 
for  conversion  of  the  Capitol  Theater 
should  be  withheld  to  give  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Senate  time  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fine  speech  which 
Congressman  Widnall  made  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  House  on  August  26.  It  begins 
in  the  Record  at  page  14985.  Congress¬ 
man  Widnall  points  out  that  this  bill 
is  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  and  makes  a  strong  case 
that  this  important  metropolitan  center 
which  is  visited  by  7  million  people  an¬ 
nually  can  not  afford  to  give  up  these 
outstanding  theatrical  facilities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  A 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  v 
^referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2117)  to  provide  for  the 
pi\paration  of  plans  for  the  utilization 
of  Certain  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Coluhff)ia  for  municipal  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  nw  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 
twice  b\  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committed  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OF  1962— AMENDMENT 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  me,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  explanation 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  desk;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  and  explanation 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

“Sec.  — .(a)  So  much  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  as 
precedes  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘Such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
fifty-two  weeks,  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  in  any  week  for  persons  undergoing 
training,  including  uncompensated  em¬ 
ployer-provided  training,  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  recent  data  available) 
in  the  State  making  such  payment  or  in  the 
United  States,  whichever  is  lower:’. 

“(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  such  section  203(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘the  average  weekly  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  payment  (including 
allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  in  the  State  making 
such  payment  during  the  most  recent  quar¬ 
ter  for  which  such  data  are  available’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  amount  of  his 
weekly  training  allowance  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  paragraph'. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para¬ 
graph  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment,  referred  to  above’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘the  amount  of  his  weekly  train¬ 
ing  allowance  as  referred  to  above*. 

“(c)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘$161,000,000’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$184,000,000’.” 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962 

My  amendment  to  S.  1831,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  would  amend  section  203(a)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
formula  for  payment  of  training  allowances 
a  new  formula  providing  for  payment  of  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  recent  data  available)  in  the 
State  making  the  payment,  or  in  the  United 
States,  whichever  is  lower. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  affecting 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  is  the  frequency  of 
dropouts  from  such  programs  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  training  allowances.  Under 
present  law  an  eligible  person  may  receive 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  average  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  payment  prevailing 
in  his  State,  unless  his  own  record  in  covered 
employment  warrants  a  higher  payment,  in 
which  case  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
higher  amount.  Inasmuch  as  only  24  States 
presently  permit  receipt  of  unemployment 
benefits  while  taking  approved  vocational 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act,  the  actual  training 
allowance  payments  in  most  States  are 
equivalent  to  the  average  unemployment 
compensation  prevailing  in  those  States.  I 
believe  that  this  limitation,  imposed  by  most 
States,  is  shortsighted  in  that  it  fails  to 
recognize  the  longrun  benefit  to  those  States 
in  encouraging  retraining.  By  retraining  the 
unemployed  for  marketable  skills,  the  States 
would  reduce  their  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  costs  in  the  long  run.  Expenditures 
for  the  training  of  the  unemployed  should 
be  viewed  as  an  investment  in  manpower. 

Since  a  change  in  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  standards  would  be  difficult 
and  time  consuming — State  legislatures 
would  have  to  approve  changes  in  State  pro¬ 
grams  and  many  legislatures  meet  only  once 
every  year  or  2  years — I  propose  that  the 
Congress  directly  act  by  enacting  a  change 


in  the  present  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  allowance  formula 
and  by  increasing  the  funds  to  be 
spent  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  our  labor 
force,  particularly  those  unemployed,  be  up¬ 
graded  through  federally  financed  training 
programs.  This  is  why  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1962.  It  is  therefore  illogical  not 
to  provide  the  necessary  financial  incentives 
to  encourage  unemployed  heads  of  house¬ 
holds  to  sign  up  for  a  suitable  training  pro¬ 
gram,  which  may  last  as  long  as  a  year. 

Linking  the  training  program  with  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  fails  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  the  unemployed  to  enter  the  re¬ 
training  program  rather  than  accept  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  without  improving 
their  capability  for  reemployment.  Such  an 
incentive  is  of  prime  importance  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  groups,  whose  employment  _ 
opportunities  have  been  so  limited  in  the’ 
past  that  they  are  unlikely  to  be  motivated 
readily  to  train  for  new  opportunities. 

Yet  improving  the  capability  of  the  work 
force  is  a  national  economic  goal  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  program  was 
enacted.  Thus  the  training  allowance  has 
no  valid  connection  with  unemployment 
compensation  payments  and  misrepresents 
both  congressional  intent  in  enacting  the 
program  and  the  significance  of  the  allow¬ 
ance,  which  was  intended  as  payment  for 
the  cost  of  training  by  the  unemployed  work 
force  for  the  national  interest  and  not  as  a 
welfare  or  insurance  payment  to  compensate 
the  unemployed  individual. 

Under  the  present  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  formula,  individuals 
are  receiving  weekly  training  allowances 
as  low  as  $22.72  in  Arkansas,  $25.30  in 
Alabama,  $24.99  in  South  Carolina,  $23.05  in 
Maine,  $23.50  in  Mississippi,  $32.32  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  $37.69  in  New  York.  Any  earn¬ 
ings  from  work  done  outside  training  time 
are  deducted  from  allowances  under  existing 
laws.  In  six  States  this  means  less  than  $100 
per  month;  in  practically  all  States  it  means 
less  than  $150  a  month.  According  to  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  Deputy  Manpower  Adminis¬ 
trator  Seymour  Wolfbein  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower  on 
June  6,  1963,  there  are  already  a  significant 
number  of  cases  where  trainees  dropped  out 
because  they  could  not  support  their  fam¬ 
ilies  on  the  existing  allowances;  trainees 
trying  to  retain  some  kind  of  job  while 
training  find  the  conflict  in  hours  impossible 
and  drop  out  in  favor  of  jobs  they  are  hold¬ 
ing. 

I  propose  that  the  training  allowances  un¬ 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  be  increased  by  using  the  above 
described  new  standards  in  order  to  provide 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
trainees  with  adequate  temporary  support. 

I  believe  also  that  the  increased  costs  of 
the  new  programs  proposed  today  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
should  be  reflected  by  an  increase  in  the 
authorization  for  the  program  in  this  bill 
and  have  so  proposed  by  amending  sec¬ 
tion  304(b)  of  the  act  to  increase  the  appro¬ 
priation  from  $161  to  $184  million. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
CLARK  AND  SENATOR  RAN¬ 
DOLPH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  com¬ 
mendations  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
who  yesterday  so  ably  managed  the  Man¬ 
power  Extension  Act  and  performed  in 
his  usual  skillful  manner;  and  also  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
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tor  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
who  contributed  so  much,  through  hu? 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
problem,  to  bringing  this  matter  tcyxhe 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Both  of/them 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  fine 
work  they  performed  in  behalf  of  this 
most  important  measure.  / 


ADDRESSES,  EDITOMALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX  / 

On  request,  and  I5y  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to/be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BreLE: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Cannon  be¬ 
fore  the  45t)«  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Department  of  the  American  Legion, 
Ely,  Nev/ 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

Add/ess  delivered  by  Adm.  George  W.  An¬ 
dersen  before  the  National  Press  Club. 

/  By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

/Article  which  appeared  in  recent  issue  of 
/Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  on  history 
of  Lincoln  County,  W.  Va. 

Article  by  Charles  Harper  which  appeared 
in  recent  issue  of  the  Ford  Times  describing 
natural  wonders  of  West  Virginia’s  “vertical 
vacationland.” 

Article  by  Bob  Terry  in  Ford  Times  on 
Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Article  which  appeared  in  recent  issue  of 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  on  history 
of  Morgan  County. 

Article  which  appeared  in  recent  issue  of 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  on  history 
of  Braxton  County. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

Poem  written  and  broadcast  by  Paul 
Benzaquin  on  WEEI’s  “Listen!”  program, 
published  in  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader  of  September  3, 1963. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


CAN  WE  TRUST  GROMYKO? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
public  press  last  week,  the  American 
people  were  informed,  in  a  statement  by 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
'ttiat  President  Kennedy  had  agreed  to 
meet  this  fall  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  to  discuss  fu- 
tureSgteps  to  ease  East-West  tensions. 
The  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  fiaade  this  announcement  at  the 
White  HcSose  on  Monday,  August  26,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  SBrminute  meeting  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kenneay;  and,  according  to  press 
reports,  the  white  House  confirmed  Am¬ 
bassador  Domsynin’s  announcement, 
without  designating  a  specific  time  and 
place  for  the  important  meeting  with 
Russian  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko. 

Mr.  President,  I  as\  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  August  27, 
dealing  with  the  meeting  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  Soviet  limbassador 
Dobrynin,  which  resulted  in\a  definite 
understanding  for  our  Chief  Exerative  to 
meet  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Btoreigii 
Minister  Gromyko,  in  the  interest re- 
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lieving  the  longstanding  East-West 
problems,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

(2CORD. 

Inhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was\rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  use  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27,  1963] 
J.F.K.  Agrees  to  a  Meeting  With  Gromyko 
(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  agreed  to 
meet  Soviet  Foreign.  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  this  fall  to  discuss  future  steps  to 
ease  East-West  tendons. 

The  talks  are  to  take  place  while  Gromyko 
is  in  this  country  fdr  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  whiHh  begins  September 
17.  Gromyko  conferred V'ith  the  President 
while  here  for  the  1961  \fid  1962  General 
Assembly  meetings. 

Soviet  Ambassador  AnatolV  F.  Dobrynin 
made  the  announcement  following  a  50-min¬ 
ute  meeting  with  Mr.  KenneoV  and  the 
White  House  confirmed  the  statement  with¬ 
out  setting  a  specific  time  and  plac^for  the 
talks. 

Dobrynin  said  he  delivered  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  a  letter  from  Soviet  Premier  Nikitk  S. 
Khrushchev  expressing  satisfaction  oNr 
signing  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  letter  was  not  made  public,  but 
Khrushchev  told  the  President,  Dobrynin 
said,  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  see  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the  senatorial 
delegation  that  went  to  Moscow  for  the 
treaty  signing  August  5. 

Dobrynin  said  he  discussed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  steps  that  could  be  taken  in  the  future 
“to  develop  relations  and  ease  tensions.” 

Asked  if  Khrushchev  might  attend  the 
U.N.  meetings,  the  Ambassador  replied  crypt¬ 
ically  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question. 

Acting  White  House  Press  Secretary  An¬ 
drew  T.  Hatcher  indicated,  however,  that 
this  was  not  expected,  and  informants  said 
the  subject  of  a  visit  was  not  raised  in 
Khrushchev’s  letter. 

Dobrynin  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  visit  in  Moscow. 

Rusk’s  talks  with  Khrushchev  brought 
forth  no  specific  plans  for  new  ways  to  ease 
tensions  as  a  followup  to  the  test  ban  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  possibility  of  a  nonaggression  treaty 
and  the  proposal  to  station  inspectors  on  the 
territory  of  each  side  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  a  surprise  attack  were  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed. 

But  Rusk  and  the  President  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  time  may  elapse  before  de¬ 
tailed  negotiations  begin. 

Rusk  is  expected  to  have  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Gromyko  in  New  York  before 
he  meets  the  President. 

When  the  latter  two  meet  it  will  be  * fie 
first  time  since  October  18,  1962,  when  .Gro¬ 
myko  assured  the  President  that  Soviet  as¬ 
sistance  to  Cuba  was  entirely  defensive. 

At  that  time,  the  President  already  knew 
that  Soviet  missiles  had  been  put  in  place 
in  Cuba,  but  he  did  not  tell  Grojflyko  he  had 
such  information. 

Four  days  later,  when  Mr/  Kennedy  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world  thajr  Soviet  missiles 
had  been  discovered  in  Cuba,  he  referred  to 
Gromyko’s  assurances  ai)d  said  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  “false.” 

A  year  earlier,  on/October  6,  1961,  the 
President  and  Gromyko  met  at  the  White 
House  at  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Although  Gromyjfo  called  the  meeting  “use¬ 
ful,”  Rusk  said  it  was  “interesting,  but  that 
is  all  you  can  sfty  about  it.” 

Both  the  1^61  and  the  1962  meetings  lasted 
more  than/ hours. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Quite  important  that  all  Senators  pres- 
ent-yrepresenting,  as  they  do,  the  great 
ma/s  of  people  in  the  United  States  who, 


for  very  good  reasons,  have  growing  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
Russia’s  somewhat  sudden  passion  and 
desire  for  stabilization  of  world  peace — 
concern  themselves  with  the  contents  of 
this  article. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  everyone  else  in  this 
country  who  hopes,  prays,  and  labors 
for  a  lasting  solution  of  the  troubled  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world  that  have  grown  to 
monumental  proportions  between  the 
East  and  the  West  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II.  On  untold  occasions 
we  have  informed  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  deed  have  demonstrated  to 
it,  that  we  seek  no  expansion  abroad  of 
countries  or  properties  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  other  flags.  Moreover,  we 
have  convinced  the  free  world  that  our 
aim  and  purpose  are  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
viding  and  maintaining  complete  free¬ 
dom  for  the  many  countries  which  today 
are  threatened  with  loss  of  their  free¬ 
dom  by  the  cunning  machinations  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  free  world  is 
aware  of  our  contributions  to  easing  the 
Soviet  yoke  that  has  been  applied  to 
tany  countries  that  once  enjoyed  their 
o\\n  way  of  life.  We  seek  no  loot 
thmexpense  of  others.  Since  we  won  aflr 
freedom,  it  has  been  our  traditional 
habit  PB  help  others  enjoy  their  owarway 
of  life,  we  have  firmly  resisted/all  ef¬ 
forts  by  outside  forces  to  domL^ate  op¬ 
pressed  peoples  and  destroy  fineir  indi¬ 
vidual  nationalities  and  cultures.  In  all 
of  this  effortNwe  have  anted  honestly 
and  aboveboaraWith  that  entire  world. 

In  regard  to  tlN  forthcoming  meeting 
which  President  Kdtanpfiy  will  have  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Miniver  Andrei  Gromyko 
I  would  feel  derelic/ in\the  performance 
of  my  duties  as  a  I/S.  Senator  and  in  ful¬ 
filling  my  responsibility  Co  the  millions 
of  people  I  represent  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
if  I  did  not  /raise  my  voiceNin  caution 
to  the  President  about  the  honesty,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  veracity  of  the  mhn  with 
whom  hy  will  explore  methods  anomroc- 
esses  fpr  relieving  the  existing  hyperten¬ 
sion  that  plagues  the  world  today. 

nut  10  months  ago — on  October 
19jo2,  to  be  exact — Mr.  Gromyko  was 
lied  to  the  White  House  for  a  meeting 
'ith  President  Kennedy  about  the  mis¬ 
sile  buildup  in  Cuba  by  the  Russians. 
Mr.  Gromyko  solemnly  told  President 
Kennedy  that  this  Russian  assistance 
was  entirely  defensive. 

He  insisted  that  Russian  military  in¬ 
stallations  in  Cuba  were  made  solely  for 
defense  against  invasion,  and  that  no  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  of  Russian  origin  had 
been  placed  there. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  when 
President  Kennedy  questioned  Mr.  Gro¬ 
myko  at  the  meeting  on  October  18,  1962, 
about  the  size,  character,  and  potential 
of  Russian  armament  installations  in 
Cuba,  President  Kennedy  was  aware  that 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  virtually  all 
major  cities  in  the  eastern  and  midwest- 
ern  section  of  our  country  had  been  put 
in  place  by  the  Russians  in  Cuba.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Gromyko,  unaware  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  intelligence,  stubbornly 
and  dishonestly  maintained  that  the  only 
arms  assistance  Russia  had  given  Cuba 
was  entirely  defensive. 

Four  days  after  that  meeting  with  Mr. 


Gromyko,  President  Kennedy,  in  a  na¬ 
tionwide  television  and  radio  address^ 
told  the  American  people  the  exact  fact? 
and  warned  the  Soviet  Government  t/at 
if  the  long-range  offensive  missiles  /there 
not  dismantled  and  removed  fronyCuba, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  take/appro- 
priate  action.  He  referred  to/nis  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  and 
branded  as  “false”  his  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  capability  the  missiles 
Russia  had  installed  in  C/ba.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  also  made  knowi/that  there  had 
already  been  underway  for  several  days 
preparations  in  connection  with  troop, 
aircraft,  and  ship  nfovements  by  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  yWhat  happened  after 
that  is  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  thar  on  a  matter  that  brought 
the  Unitech/tates  closer  to  a  devastating 
armed  attack  than  at  any  time  in  its 
historyyKhe  Foreign  Minister  of  the  coun¬ 
try  tlyft  was  responsible  for  our  coun- 
try’s/acing  the  vulnerable  position  that 
it  did,  deliberately  lied  to  the  President 
o£/the  United  States.  As  a  result,  I  am 
Joath  to  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
or  any  other  official  of  our  Government 
could  ever  again  place  any  credence  in 
what  Mr.  Gromyko  might  have  to  say. 
After  he  lied  about  the  grave  conditions 
that  could  have  resulted  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  in  a  few  hours  of  half  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  why  should  we  expect  him  at  a  later 
date  to  practice  and  exhibit  immaculate 
credibility  in  probing  for  relief  from 
world  tensions?  Mr.  Gromyko  has  been 
indicted  and  convicted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  world  of  knowingly  telling  a  false¬ 
hood. 

How  can  anyone  ever  again  believe 
what  he  might  have  to  say,  after  he,  as 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  his  country,  de¬ 
liberately  withheld  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  truth  about  a 
stealthy  and  sinister  project  that,  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  achieved,  might  have  caused  the 
United  States  today  to  be  on  the  list  of 
missing  countries. 

Mr.  Gromyko  lied  once;  and  if  given 
the  chance,  he  will  lie  again.  Were  it 
within  my  power,  I  would  never  again  let 
Mr.  Gromyko  darken  the  door  of  the 
.White  House,  particularly  when  he  is 
:heduled  to  arrive  as  a  symbol  of  world 
p^ce. 

^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
haveNbeen  interested  to  hear  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has  just 
said.  It\is  true  that  false  allegations 
were  mad\last  year  during  the  visit  be¬ 
tween  the  Resident  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Gromyko.  But  I  assure  the 
Senator  from 'Ohio  and  the  American 
people  that  the  president  was  not  taken 
in  then  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  nor  will  the 
President  be  taken  nynow. 

I  think  the  answer  was  given  last 
October,  at  the  time  When  the  gauntlet 
was  thrown  down  and  tnis  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  faced  tne  prospect  of 
war.  \ 

I  have  every  confidence  inSthe  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  will  not  be  takeh.  in  by 
Gromyko  or  by  anyone  else;  andNr  think 
the  affairs  of  the  country  are  Ins.  good 
hands  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nevertheless, 
President,  I  think  the  entire  problem 
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These  groups,  furthermore,  see  the  An- 
vguilla  Cay  Incident  as  an  outright  violation 
international  law,  where  escaping  Cubans, 
re  40  miles  from  their  country,  are  cap- 
tuf^d  or  shot  down  by  Cuban  personnel  on 
British  soil,  while  U.S.  air  pilots  look  on  doing 
nothing  but  taking  photographs. 

It  is  believed  here  the  United  States  at  least 
could  haVe  sent  naval  vessels  to  hold  the 
Castro  vessels  and  their  captured  human 
cargo  unders.  surveillance  until  British  au¬ 
thorities  arrivb 

BOATS.  PIECED  TOGETHER 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba — 
a  group  of  United  States,  not  Cuban  citizens, 
based  in  Washington^— points  out  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  fi(Nros  on  escapees  from 
Cuba: 

The  total  number  of  ''Cubans  who  have 
fled  the  Castro  regime  through  normal  trans¬ 
port  channels  to  the  United  States  alone  total 
220,000  persons.  Of  these,  5,0^8  fled  in  small 
boats  much  like  last  week’s  \nguilla  Cay 
group,  from  June  1961  throughVJuly  1963. 
The  latter  5,048  came  in  752  different  boats. 

The  escape  boats  range  in  size  from  12  to 
60  feet  long.  Some  are  fishing  boa^  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Castro  governments  and 
stolen,  forcing  installation  of  guards  at  many 
boatbuilding  establishments.  Some  are 
boats  made  clandestinely  in  a  dozen  different 
locations  by  persons  who  suddenly  appear  on ' 
Cuban  beaches  at  night,  bring  the  dozen 
pieces  of  the  boat  together,  make  it  sea¬ 
worthy  and  start  out  on  their  seaborne  hegira 
to  the  United  States. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  refugees  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  United  States  are  workers  and 
peasants.  Only  5  percent  are  professionals. 
Premier  Castro  is  keeping  as  many  of  the 
latter  behind  as  possible. 

The  total  number  of  Cubans  who  have  fled 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Spain,  Central 
America,  etc.,  is  an  estimated  350,000  out  of 
the  population  of  6  million.. 

Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  escapees 
from  Cuba  never  reach  the  mainland  or 
safety.  Cuban  fishermen  who  have  left  the 
island  testify  that  there  are  many  empty 
bullet-riddled  boats  bleaching  on  the  sands 
of  silent,  uninhabited  islets  as  grim  testi¬ 
mony  of  Cuban-Soviet  patrol  boat  efficiency 
and  Premier  Castro’s  determination  that 
some  people  shall  not  leave  Cuba. 

Miami,  especially,  is  said  to  be  swarming 
with  Castro  intelligence  agents,  so  much  so 
that  Cuban  exiles  are  Jittery  about  talking 
much  among  themselves  for  fear  of  inform¬ 
ing  and  inadvertently  cooperating  with  the 
Castro  intelligence  network. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President, Hr  have 
often  commented  on  the  stepchild  status 
of  civil  rights  legislation.  At/the  mo¬ 
ment  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  its 
status,  it  seems  to  me,  than/the  history 
of  the  congressional  action,  or  lack  of 
action,  with  respect  to  £ne  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

We  are  now  faced/  with  the  danger 
that  the  Commission/ may  be  ignored  out 
of  existence  by  following  a  civil  rights 
timetable  which /would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  extend/xhe  life  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  before  it  Had  been  forced  to  disband. 

In  this  v/ole  field  there  seems  to  be 
an  attitude  of  patient  determination; 
but  those  who  maintain  this  attitude 
seem  t/ignore  the  fact  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  law  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  required  to  submit  its  final  report  on 
September  30  of  this  year,  and  that  60 
lys  thereafter  the  Commission  will  go 
but  of  existence. 


All  the  determination  and  the  good 
will  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  particle 
of  difference  to  the  Commission  if  we 
do  not  act  to  alter  those  dates. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  completed  extensive  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  June  12  and,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  it  voted  a  4- 
year  extension  in  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  after  defeat  by  a  tie  vote  of  a 
motion  which  I  made  to  extend  the  Com¬ 
mission  indefinitely. 

On  several  past  occasions,  as  Senators 
will  remember,  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Commission  has  been  approved  by 
overwhelming  votes  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  other  body.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  that  would  be  the  case  to¬ 
day  if  the  question  were  brought  before 
the  Senate.  But  this  reservoir  of  over¬ 
whelming  support  might  as  well  be 
drained  if  the  Senate  is  not  to  be  given 
any  opportunity  to  act  until  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  disbanded.  The  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Constitutional  Rights  submitted 
its  report  to  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  a  month  ago.  The  hearings 
spf  the  subcommittee,  which  extended 
rev  a  period  of  many  days,  and  which 
wVe  eminently  fair  to  all  points  a f  view, 
havs  been  printed.  The  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
was  opposed  to  the  extension  oi  the  Com¬ 
mission/but  he  gave  full  opportunity  to 
all  those  in  favor  of  and /opposed  to  be 
heard.  As '’I  have  said /those  hearings 
have  been  printed.  The  hasis  for  action 
in  the  full  committee  has  existed  for 
months,  but  th\  bjfl  continues  to  lan¬ 
guish  in  the  Comnrttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Yesterday,  in  imeScourse  of  discussion 
of  the  programing Vof  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation  of  a.  more  extensive 
character,  the  assistant\naj ority  leader 
pointed  out  that  “the  responsibility  for 
scheduling  proposed  legislation  rests 
with  the  majority.” 

I  do  not  dispute  that  stateni-ent.  But 
it  warrants  one  qualification,  l\believe, 
and  that  is  that  there  are  Members  of 
congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle'Xwho 
'are  vitally  interested  in  this  issue;  and 
it  is  the  obligation  of  every  Senator, 
my  judgment,  to  do  what  he  believes  is'' 
right  and  necessary  to  make  certain  that 
the  Senate  does  not  forfeit  responsibility 
by  inaction.  It  is  not  my  intention,  after 
going  through  all  the  extensive  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  after  having  had  long  discus¬ 
sions,  and  after  having  been  one  of  those 
who  voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably 
to  the  full  committee,  to  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  the  death  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  no  matter  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  it  is  to  schedule  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

Therefore  I  express  to  the  leadership 
my  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  in  some 
manner.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  by  ap¬ 
pending  the  extension  of  the  Commission 
to  some  other  bill.  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  we  appended  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  an  appropriation  bill.  In  some 
manner  we  should  bring  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  so  that  the  Commission 
will  not  go  out  of  existence  virtually  on 
the  30th  of  September.  It  is  true  that 


it  will  not  actually  go  out  of  existen^ 
until  60  days  after  that  time,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  Commission  cannot  keep/  ;ts 
staff — and  they  are  keeping  then/  staff 
on  tenterhooks — unless  they  kno#  what 
will  happen  to  the  Commission./ 

Therefore,  I  hereby  serve  Notice  that 
I  will  feel  it  necessary  at  son/e  time  prior 
to  the  30th  of  September  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriate  measure 
which  is  before  the  Senate  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  at  least  for  the 
4-year  period  whichrhas  been  voted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

I  have  favoi/d  the  extension  of  the 
Commission  acs  a  permanent  or  semi¬ 
permanent .Agency  because  of  the  fine 
work  that/hey  have  done.  At  any  time 
it  is  open/to  the  Congress  to  close  up  any 
agency/hat  it  desires  to  close.  The  easy 
methpfi  is  by  denying  it  funds  to  operate. 

Bjrt,  as  we  have  all  seen  before,  I  see 
a  great  hazard  in  subjecting  the  Com- 
r fission  to  the  constant  harassment  of 
periodic  renewals  of  its  life.  That  is  the 
reason  why  many  of  us— and  the  com¬ 
mittee  divided  exactly  evenly  on  the 
question — favored  the  extension  of  the 
Commission  for  an  indefinite  period. 
However,  the  majority  favored  the  4-year 
period.  It  will  be  my  intention  to  offer 
such  an  amendment  at  some  time  before 
the  life  of  the  Commission  expires,  un¬ 
less,  as  I  hope,  the  issue  can  be  pro¬ 
gramed  in  some  other  way. 

I  am  entirely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
any  individual  Senator’s  effort  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  some  other  bill  is  often 
met  with  failure  unless  it  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  leadership  in  such  action. 
But  it  is  my  plea  to  the  leadership  to  take 
action  so  that  the  Commission  will  not 
.  expire.  If  action  is  not  taken,  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  act  accordingly  as  I 
have  indicated. 


LONG  ISLAND  ARTS  CENTER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure,  a  few  months  ago,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  opening  of  the  Long  Island 
Summer  Festival  of  the  Arts,  sponsored 
by  the  Long  Island  Arts  Center,  Inc.,  and 
the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  govem- 
yments  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
nth  the  support  of  New  York  State, 
business,  and  labor. 

us  great  festival — held  on  the  cam- 
pusesNjf  C.  W.  Post  College,  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity\  and  Hofstra  University — has 
brought /o  New  York  State  such  dis- 
tinguishedv  artists  as  Richard  Tucker, 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  Jose  Iturbi, 
Symphony  or\the  Air,  Carlos  Montoya, 
Morton  Gould, sLorin  Hollander,  the  Paul 
Taylor  Dance  Co\and  the  prize-winning 
play,  “Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?” 
with  the  Broadway  naatinee  cast.  It  has 
become,  in  one  short\ummer,  and  in  its 
first  season  no  less,  onX.of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  international  festivals. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  'Visitors  from 
Long  Island,  from  New  YoNc  City,  and 
from  the  surrounding  area,  have  come 
to  enjoy  the  great  musical  and,  artistio 
events  of  the  festival. 

Originally  conceived  by  Normapi  E. 
Blankman,  of  Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  who  is 
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ie  president  of  the  Long  Island  Arts 
iter,  this  festival  of  the  arts  has  taken 
demotion,  patience,  considerable  hard 
workv  It  has  quickly  received  critical 
acclaina  from  the  metropolitan  and  local 
press,  particularly  for  its  own  opera  and 
oratorio  productions.  The  members  of 
the  committees,  the  workers  and  artists 
who  have  nmde  this  such  a  resounding 
success  are  ak  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  fine  effortSwhich  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  continuing  impact  on  the  Long 
Island  community. 

The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  456,  S.  1831, 
which  is  to  be  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
nes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  11, 
after  the  word  “following”,  to  strike  out 
“  ‘Provided,  That  no  allowances  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  drops  out  of 
school,  for  a  period  of  three  months  after 
the  date  of  dropout.’  ”  and  insert  "  ‘Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  any  individual  who  is  under  19 
years  of  age  and  has  not  been  graduated 
from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  such  in-  i 
dividual  has  continuously  failed  to  attend 
school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
3  months  during  the  regular  school  ses¬ 
sion,  and  that  all  appropriate  procedures 
(including  guidance  and  counseling  by 
appropriate  local  authorities)  to  induce 
such  individual  to  resume  school  attend¬ 
ance  have  failed.’  and  on  page  3,  after 
line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  by  subsection  (b),  there  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
II.” 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section  202  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  will  thereby  be 
able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational  train¬ 
ing,  and  such  referrals  shall  be  considered 


a  referral  for  training  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  selection  of  persons  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible 
for  an  additional  52  weeks  of  training 
allowances.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  oi 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“nineteen”  and  inserting  the  word  “sixteen” 
in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  “5  per  cen¬ 
tum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15  per 
centum”,  and  by  striking  out  the  period  al 
the  end  thereof,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  Provided, 
That  no  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
any  individual  who  is  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  has  not  been  graduated  from  high 
school  unless  the  Secretary  shall  have  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  such  individual  has  con¬ 
tinuously  failed  to  attend  school  classes  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  school  session,  and  that  all 
appropriate  procedures  (including  guidance 
and  counseling  by  appropriate  local  author¬ 
ities)  to  induce  such  individual  to  resume 
school  attendance  have  failed.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “except 
that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  sub¬ 
section  (h)  of  section  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
(h)  through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "vocational”  before 
the  words  “education  and  training”. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “voca¬ 
tional”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  by  subsection  (b) ,  there  axe  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II.” 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJ 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move,  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o’clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  September  6, 
1963,  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  5,  1963: 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Colin  Munro  MacLeod,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post¬ 
masters  : 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  O.  Holston,  Jr.,  Akron,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Dent,  retired. 

James  R.  Baird,  Dora,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
J.  C.  Golden,  deceased. 


Alton  L.  Hamrick,  Empire,  Ala.,  in  place 
Of  A.  E.  McGowen,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

James  L.  Kirby,  Gravette,  Ark.,  in  place 
C.  C.  Fry,  retired. 

J.  B.  Barnes,  Hartford,  Ark.,  in  plp^e  of 

B.  L.  Grisby,  transferred. 

CALIFORNIA 

Clara  S.  Fredinburg,  Applegatpf  Calif.,  in 
place  of  P.  L.  Anthony,  retired., 

William  G.  Clark,  El  Cajon,  ^JZkilif.,  in  place 
of  J.  C.  Roether,  resigned. 

Norma  J.  Giger,  Fawnskhf,  Calif.,  in  place 
of,  E.  L.  Thompson,  retire^ 

L.  Pearl  Ramsay,  Heb^r,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
J.  M.  Lee,  retired. 

Margaret  O.  StoveryHinkley,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Gordon,  resigned. 

L.  Dorothy  Mayjjfeld,  Stinson  Beach,  Calif., 
in  place  of  E.  E.yfiain,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Richard  N/faeyman,  Kersey,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Bpfes,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anny'M.  Maye,  Botsford,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  A.  JW.  Rasmussen,  deceased. 

Stanley  K.  Wasowicz,  Middlefield,  Conn., 
ir^place  of  R.  A.  Chadsey,  resigned. 

FLORIDA 

Irma  M.  Keever,  Ellenton,  Fla.,  in  place  of 

C.  P.  Duke,  removed. 

Florence  M.  Johnson,  Englewood,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  H.  G.  Green,  retired. 

Elmer  Robinson,  Lehigh  Acres,  Fla.  Office 
established  January  1,  1961. 

Cecile  P.  Heard,  Sanford,  Fla.,  in  place  of 
J.  S.  Field,  removed. 

GEORGIA 

James  H.  Mitchell,  Hiram,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
P.  G.  Laird,  retired. 

IDAHO 

John  G.  Rost,  Boise,  Idaho,  in  place  of 
J.  F.  Hughes,  deceased. 

Lloyd  R.  Merrill,  Moreland,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  N.  C.  Forman,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Sally  A.  Sondgeroth,  Eola,  Ill.,  in  place  of 
G.  L.  Dodds,  transferred. 

Archie  V.  Gauwitz,  Lacon,  Ill.,  in  place  of 
B.  M.  Wright,  resigned. 

Norman  L.  Smith,  Manito,  Ill.,  in  place  of 
G.  G.  Smith,  retired. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Marengo,  Ill.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Thomas,  retired. 

Harold  C.  Woodard,  Milledgeville,  Ill.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Coleman,  retired. 

A.  Janet  Masterson,  Monroe  Center,  Ill,,  in 
lace  of  L.  B.  Hayes,  retired. 

’  Oliver  B.  Westendorf,  Montrose,  Ill.,  in 
pla^e  of  H.  James,  retired. 

Jolm  J.  Barry,  Sheffield,  Ill.,  in  place  of 
G.  EdJm,  resigned. 

Charles  W.  Gruber,  Towanda,  Ill.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Crichton,  retired. 

George  Mentel,  Valmeyer,  Ill.,  in  place 
of  E.  G.  Meyto,  retired. 

Richard  E.\Gilchrist,  Waterman,  HI.,  in 
place  of  K.  J.  i&te,  transferred. 

Willis  D.  Spaffo^d,  Yates  City,  Ill.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Thurman,  removed. 

II^IANA 

Charles  A.  Seger,  JaS^er,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
A.  Rumbach,  deceased. 

Albert  S.  Delano,  Nei\ Market,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  P.  L.  Smith,  decea 

IOWA 

John  W.  Elliott,  Ainsworth,  I^jva,  in  place 
of  D.  W.  Pearson,  deceased. 

Wallace  P.  Hawcott,  Burt,  IowaSjn  place 
of  K.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

Alice  L.  Brayton,  Denmark,  Iowa,  immlace 
of  V.  D.  Nusbaum,  retired. 

Jeannette  E.  Rohwer,  Dixon,  Iowa,  in  plSce 
of  A.  H.  Rohwer,  deceased. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Ribicoff  commended  USM\proposal  for  revision  of  insecticide 
labeling  and  enforcement.  Sen.  Stenn/s  inserted  Sen.  Gruening's  speech  commending 
forest  research  program.  Sen.  Pell  y/ommende\sl  area  redevelopment  and  public  works 
acceleration  programs. 


SENATE 


1.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  By  a  vote  of  41  to  26,  passed  with  amendments  S.  1831,  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  training  courses  in  functional  literacy  and  basic  work 
skills  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  take 
part  in  an  occupational  training  program  under  the  act,  to  expand  the  youth 
training  program  by  lowering  the  age  limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from 
19  to  16,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the  basic 
literacy  and  the  expanded  youth  training  programs  (pp.  15588-608) .  By  a  vote 
of  29  to  38,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Prouty  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
authorization  from  $100  million  to  $60  million  (pp.  15600-01) . 


2.  NUCLEI 
pp, 


TEST  BAN  TREATY. 
-9 


Began  consideration  of  the  Nuclear  Test  iten  Treaty. 


5618 


3. 


^JECTICIDES.  Sen.  Ribicoff  inserted  and  commended  USDA's  proposed  re^sion  of 
^regulations  covering  labeling  and  enforcement  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  pp.  15582-6 


"4.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Stennis  inserted  the  address  of  Sen.  Gruening  at  the  dedicat 
of  the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Alaska  commending 
research  program  of  the  Forest  Service  and ^the  University,  pp.  1586-7 


th? 
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5.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT;  PUBLIC  WORKS;  MANPOWER.  Sen.  Pell  commended  the  area 
r e oe ve 1 opmen t ,  public  works  acceleration,  and  manpower  development  and 
training  programs  and  inserted  a  table  summarizing  projects  undertaken yonder 
these  programs,  pp.  15574-5 


(PENDITURES;  RESEARCH.  Sen.  McClellan  inserted  the  address  of  Sen/ Byrd,  Va. 
a\his  annual  orchard  picnic  in  which  he  criticized  Federal  expenditures  and* 
programs,  including  research  by  this  Department  on  gypsy  moth,  /pp.  15578-80 


7.  CLAIMS .\.  Received  from  this  Department  the  annual  report  on  /rt  claims  paid 
by  the  Department  for  fiscal  year  1963.  p.  15568 


8.  FOREIGN  AID/v  Sen.  Proxmire  questioned  whether  we  should/continue  to  provide 
foreign  aid  fcp  Yugoslavia  and  inserted  an  editorial,  yffito  Champion  Tightrope 


Walker."  pp.  \5571-2 


Sen.  Morse  expressed  opposition  to  continuing  foreign  aid  to  Burma  under 
its  present  Government,  pp.  15621-4 

9.  LOANS;  INTEREST  RATE^Y  Sen.  Douglas  inserted  tdo  editorials  favoring  legist 
lauion  to  require  disclosure  of  the  costs  of/redit  on  loans  by  firms  and 
institutions,  pp.  1557X-3 


10.  NOMINATION.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of 

William  M.  Roth  to  be  a  Deputy  Special/Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
p.  15568 


11.  MARKETING;  PACKAGING.  Sen.  DouglV^  inserted  an  article  favoring  enactment  of 
truth-in-packaging  legislation  ttf\urb  deceptive  labeling  and  packaging 
practices  in  the  sale  of  mereh/disK  p.  15575 


12.  FISHERY  PRODUCTS.  Sen.  Bartlfett  inserted  a  table  on  imports  of  fishery  pro¬ 
ducts  from  Japan  in  1962. /pp.  15576-7 


13.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon. ,  s/t.  9.  p,  15624 

ITEM  IN  APPENDIX 


14.  LOANS,  INTEREST  RAKES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  SeH.  Douglas  inserting  an 

editorial  urging  passage  of  a  truth-in-lending  bilroto  require  disclosure  of 
costs  of  credLc  on  loans  by  firms  and  institutions.  \>p.  A5640-1 


_PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  IN  THIS  OFFICE* 


15.  OMNIBUS  /LL.  H.  R.  7155,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  U.\s.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  H.  Agriculture  Committee. 


16.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  7381,  to  modernize  the  dual -compensation  laws^SJ**  R.  7400, 
/ninistrative  expenses  under  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959; 
/  R*  6347  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act.  H\post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Public  works  appropriations  for  1964,  parts  1  and  2. 
Appropriations  Committee. 


18.  DATA  PROCESSING.  Use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment,  part  4. 

(American  Federation  of  Government  employees).  H.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 
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older  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon  In  the  16th 
century,  who  is  credited  with  being  its  father 
id  which  was  developed  haltingly  through 
ie  great  pioneers  in  science  such  as  Coper¬ 
nicus,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  in  the  last  cen- 
turVby  such  immortals  as  Darwin  and  Pas- 
teur.\  But  it  is  really  only  in  our  own  time 
that  tl*e  fields  of  science  have  broadened 
both  extensively  and  Intensively,  indeed  ex¬ 
ploded  anS  brought  forth  such  a  plethora  of 
new-found  \leads,  insights,  trails,  and  dis¬ 
coveries  thatVtoday  the  greatest  of  all  fron¬ 
tiers — research*,  in  science — beckons  invit¬ 
ingly  to  the  \pntinued  exploration  and 
penetration  of  tme  mysteries  of  the  cosmos. 
The  forest  laboratories  are  a  part  of  this 
great  surge  to  turnknew  light  onto  man’s 
age-old  natural  inherence. 

There  is  also  a  localStime  factor  that  is 
pertinent.  When  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  is 
authorized  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  within  the  next  dehade  or  two  to 
assess  and  start  utilizing  tn®  considerable 
timber  stands  in  the  ll.OCKYsquare-mile 
area  that  will  be  flooded  by  the  reservoir 
back  of  the  dam.  Here  an  almost  imme¬ 
diate  high  priority  assignment  a  Nits  the 
foresters  particularly  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Alaska’s  arctic  andVsub- 
arctic.  There  will  be  need  of  the  prac\cal 
application  on  a  microscopic  scale  of  mt 
that  will  have  been  learned  here  in  the  lab\ 
oratory.  The  funds  expended  on  research' 
will  be  returned  manifold  into  our  State’s 
and  Nation’s  economy.  (I  would  speak  of 
the  happy  coincidence  of  the  laboratory’s 
establishment  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska  with  the  prospect  of  their 
close  association  in  fields  of  common  enter¬ 
prise  and  concern.  Research  and  teaching 
are  closely  related  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
interplay  of  these  endeavors  will  become 
even  more  meaningful  and  more  fruitful.) 

A  university — especially  here  where  it  is 
the  State  university — can  and  should  embody 
and  exalt  the  spirit  of  the  State.  It  can 
and  should  supply  much  of  its  larger  com¬ 
munity’s  inspiration,  guidance,  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  University  of  Alaska  is  destined  to 
become  not  only  a  great  center  of  research 
for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Arctic  and 
subarctic  but  the  only  American  institution 
of  higher  learning  qualified  by  its  location 
in  the  subarctic  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
arctic  to  carry  out  successfully  that  tre¬ 
mendous  assignment — an  assignment  which 
is  important  to  the  Nation  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  world.  For  as  the  world’s  populatior 
increases  it  is  inevitable  that  the  hithert 
sparsely  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth  jfnll 
be  invaded  by  man  and  settled.  Research 
into  the  environment  and  ecology  of  this 
hitherto  little  studied  region  will  facilitate 
that  settlement  and  adaptationyAo  this 
environment. 

There  is  still  another  time  factor  that  is 
pertinent.  Alaska  has  Just  r^rently  become 
a  State — a  scant  4'/2  years  ago.  It  has  in¬ 
herited  needs  and  problem^rom  its  92-year 
colonial  status.  Here  at  ttfe  university  with 
the  heartening  visible  evidences  of  its  dy¬ 
namic  growth  is  a  conoBmitant  of  statehood. 
It  has  provided  a  grearc  thrill  for  those  of  us 
who  sensed  the  im^rtance  and  need  of  this 
State  university  &JKL  saw  it  suffer  under  the 
financial  difflculttCs  against  which  Dr.  Bun¬ 
nell  struggled  gallantly — Dr.  Bunnell,  the 

first  presideni^nd  its  president  for  25  years, 
without  wl^se  dedicated  and  determined 
persistenc^he  university  would  perhaps  not 
exist  tod^.  The  changed  attitude  toward 
the  UiJtyersity  of  Alaska  shown  by  the 
Alaskj^State  Legislature — the  really  impor- 
tantyftgency  since  it  is  the  source  of  most  of 
thor  university’s  funds — is  a  gratifying  by- 
iuct  of  statehood. 

I  regret  to  recall  that  in  territorial  days 


after  the  first  great  legislature  in  1913,  the 
absentee  interests  took  over;  their  purpose 
and  policy  was  to  take  out  of  Alaska  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  leave  as  little  as 
they  could.  Indeed  for  the  92  years  before 
statehood  much  was  taken  out  and  little  put 
back  by  the  political  and  economic  forces 
that  ruled  Alaska  from  afar  through  their 
locally  installed  henchmen. 

The  Congress,  where  Alaska  was  for  53 
years  before  statehood  represented  by  only 
a  voteless  delegate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  was  likewise  wholly  indifferent  to¬ 
ward  Alaska,  when  it  was  not,  downright  dis¬ 
criminatory.  It  withheld  from  the  University 
of  Alaska  funds  that  were  its  due  as  a  land- 
grant  college.  It  arbitrarily  deprived  the 
national  forests  of  Alaska  of  some  $7  mil¬ 
lion  to  which  they  were  entitled — not  as 
an  economy  measure — but  distributed  these 
funds  among  other  States  having  national 
forests,  and  votes,  and  while  Alaska’s  na¬ 
tional  forests,  the  Tongass  and  the  Chugach, 
were  established  here  long  before  statehood 
owing  to  the  pioneering  vision  of  Gifford 
Pinchot,  appropriations  for  their  needs  were 
kept  at  niggardly  mlnimums.  In  fact  I  make 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  this  facility  we  are 
dedicating  today  would  not  have  come  as/ 
long  as  Alaska  remained  a  territory. 

So  you,  who  will  participate  in  the  wg 
the  research,  the  functioning  of  this  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratory  are  enlisted  in  a^reat 
((adventure,  an  adventure  to  which  thfie  and 
lace  beckon.  I  congratulate  you.  /Voxl  will 
be*,  working  in  congenial  company;  in  an 
environment  of  scholarship  and f  high  pur¬ 
poses.  I  wish  you  and  the  Laboratory  which 
will  bevyour  workshop  a  crea)flve,  successful 
and  happy  future.  You  wifi  be  helping  to 
build  youi;  national  For es^3cr vice,  our  uni¬ 
versity,  ou\  State  and  oyr  Nation  and  con¬ 
tributing  toYthe  knowledge  that  mankind 
needs  for  its  steady  advance. 


THE  PRESIDEJfT’S  SOUND  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON*  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  aftorning  AssVtant  Secretary  of 
State  HMman  briefed  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  CommitteeVith  respect  to 
the  growing  problems  incident  to  current 
operations  in  South  Vietnam) 

retst  Wednesday  an  editoriaNin  the  St. 
r  )uis  Globe-Democrat  commended  the 
policies  of  this  administration  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  country,  and  because)!  be¬ 
lieve  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  conclusions 
of  this  editorial,  entitled  “Mr.  Kennedy’s 
Sound  Vietnam  Policy,”  I  ask  unamV 
mous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this'1 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  Sound  Vietnam  Policy 

The  President  has  tackled  the  tough,  abra¬ 
sive  problem  in  South  Vietnam  with  good 
judgment  and  candor. 

Unless  there  is  an  end  to  the  autocratic 
influence  some  members  of  the  Nhu  family 
exert  at  Saigon,  the  guerrilla  war  against  the 
China-backed  Red  Vietcong  can  never  be 
won.  Unless  bayoneted  violence  against 
Buddhists  stops,  Vietnam  will  be  lost. 

That  would  mean  the  United  States  great 
stake  in  South  Vietnam  would  disappear  be¬ 
neath  quicksands  of  the  little  nation’s 
wretched  and  stupid  crisis. 

More  important,  it  would  mean  America 
and  the  West  would  have  failed  to  halt  the 
gunned  encroachment  of  Asian  Communists, 
driving  to  gobble  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

In  his  statement  Monday,  Mr.  Kennedy 
called  for  a  change  in  policies,  “perhaps  per¬ 


sonnel”  of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s/re¬ 
gime,  so  the  Government  can  regain  popular 
support  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  7 

Secondly,  Mr.  Kennedy  declared  /t  would 
be  a  “great  mistake”  to  withdyw  United 
States  aid  from  the  Vietnam  strq^gle  against 
Communist  marauders  from  th6  north. 

The  President  is  right  on  .Both  counts. 

Ngo  Diem  has  apparently/lost  touch  with 
his-  people  since  last  May  svhen  Government 
troops  and  police  broke  7p  a  demonstration 
in  the  city  of  Hue,  whafe  Buddhists  wanted 
to  fly  their  flag  in  A  religious  ceremony. 
Eight  Buddhists  wei/  slain,'  14  wounded. 

Things  have  sing/ gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
with  charges  of  ^Buddhist  persecution  and 
discrimination,  Eliminating  in  raids  on  Bud¬ 
dhist  pagodas/by  the  military. 

Yet  it  wofild  be  folly  now  for  America 
to  haul  oiflr  of  Vietnam,  with  our  forces  of 
more  thanr  14,000  and  our  billions  in  military 
ass  is  tan/ 

That/would  simply  leave  Vietnam  a  beckon¬ 
ing  vacuum  for  the  Vietcong  and  power- 
hungry  Red  China. 

5hough  the  President  did  not  spell  out 
ietnam  policy  in  precise  language,  it  is 
mown  the  administration  believes  Presi¬ 
dent  Diem  may  recoup  an  effective  Saigon 
rule,  if  Ije  can  free  himself  of  his  powerful 
brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  and  Nhu’s  officious, 
more  powerful  wife,  Madame  Nhu. 

These  twq  characters,  brilliant,  despotic, 
and  controlling  the  secret  police,  are  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  bottom  of  Buddhist  oppression. 

President  Diem,  a  Catholic,  denies  any  re¬ 
ligious  discrimination.  But  the  conduct  of 
his  brother  and  sister-in-law  has  caused  a 
bitter  division  among  the  people.  This  must 
be  halted,  the  ugly  breach  spanned  by  new, 
moderate,  and  equitable  policies. 

Mr.  Kennedy  obviously  hopes  Diem  can 
shuck  his  brother  and  Madame  Nhu  from 
Government  and  form  a  competent,  popular 
regime. 

Diem  is  still  highly  respected  in  South 
Vietnam;  his  brother  is  feared.  Buddhists 
form  70  percent  of  the  population.  Diem’s 
Vice  President,  more  than  half  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  the  commander  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  most  of  his  senior  generals  are 
Buddhists. 

During  the  8  hectic  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  President  Diem  established  a 
government,  a  national  assembly,  and  con¬ 
stitution  which  were  really  working  until 
recently.  He  built  roads,  new  schools,  inau¬ 
gurated  land  reforms,  and  created  the  Viet¬ 
nam  army,  equipped  by  the  United  States. 
The  economy  was  beginning  to  flourish.  He 
had  built  the  country  from  virtual  chaos, 
absorbing  1  million  immigrants  from  North 
Vietnam. 

His  ability  and  capacity,  which  seem  ruth¬ 
lessly  undercut  by  a  scheming  brother  and 
thn  ambitious  Madame  Nhu,  could  still  be 
directed  toward  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
his  rnoiled  state.  This  apparently  is  what 
Mr.  Kennedy  seeks  to  promote.  There  is  no 
other  leader  available. 

But  toSfunction  in  the  patriotic  interests 
of  his  country  and  stave  off  the  Communist 
aggression,  Kern  must  be  liberated  from  the 
activities  of  Npther  and  sister-in-law,  whose 
marplot  design)*,  abetted  by  Communist  sub¬ 
version  in  Saigbn,  have  all  but  destroyed 
Diem  and  his  original  programs. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  convinced  the 
CIA  has  not  plotted)*- as  charged  yesterday 
in  a  Saigon  newspaper — to  overthrow  the 
whole  Diem  rule. 

President  Kennedy  andVeteran  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Lodge  have  a  hard,  ReAow  in  Vietnam. 
The  President’s  approach  seenas  realistic  and 
right.  We  deeply  hope  it  succeeds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT\pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  any  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  issclosed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (S. 
1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  there  is  a  limitation  of 
debate  of  30  minutes  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  and  1  hour  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
necessary  for  the  quorum  call  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  from 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  which  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  11,  after  the  word  “following”,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out 

Provided,  That  no  allowances  shall  be  paid 
to  any  such  youth  who  drops  out  of  school, 
for  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  date 
of  dropout. 

And  insert: 

Provided,  That  no  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  any  individual  who  is  under  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and  has  not  been  graduated 
from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
have  satisfied  himself  that  such  individual 
has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school 
classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months  during  the  regular  school  session, 
and  that  all  appropriate  procedures  (includ¬ 
ing  guidance  and  counseling  by  appropriate 
local  authorities)  to  induce  such  individual 
to  resume  school  attendance  have  failed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  Senate  is  doing? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  asked  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  committee  amendments,  so 


that  the  Senate  can  consider  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  understood,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  amendments  will  be 
incorporated  as  original  text? 

I  have  amendments  to  offer,  and  other 
Senators  have  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc ;  and  the  bill, 
as  so  amended,  will  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  on  the 
bill. 

S.  1831  is  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  1716,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Both  bills 
incorporate  amendments  to  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  recommended  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress.  Both  bills  are  of  some  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  upgrading  of  the  labor 
skills  of  minority  groups. 

In  his  message  of  June  19  President 
Kennedy  made  certain  recommendations 
“designed  to  improve  the  training,  skills, 
and  economic  opportunities  of  the  econ- 
nomically  distressed  and  discontented, 
white  and  Negro  alike.” 

He  further  recommended  amendments 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  “not  only  to  increase  the 
authorization  ceiling  and  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  State  matching  require¬ 
ments,  but  also— in  keeping  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  President’s,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Youth  Employment — to  lower 
the  age  for  training  allowances  from  19 
to  16,  to  allocate  funds  for  literacy  train¬ 
ing,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a  high¬ 
er  proportion  of  the  program’s  training 
allowances  to  out-of-school  youths,  with 
provisions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops 
out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program.” 

S.  1831  incorporates  each  of  these  pro¬ 
posals. 

First,  it  provides  for  training  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as 
manual  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  for 
those  of  the  unemployed  who  are  unable 
to  take  occupational  training  courses  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  these  skills. 

Second,  it  provides  for  expansion  of 
the  youth  training  program  by  lowering 
the  age  limit  for  youth  training  allow¬ 
ances  from  19  to  16. 

Third,  it  increases  the  percentage  of 
funds  available  for  the  youth  training 
program  from  5  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  training  allowances  to  15  percent. 

The  bill  authorizes  additional  annual 
appropriations  of  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  expanded  program. 

The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  3  million  workers 
in  our  labor  force  today  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Eight  hundred  thousand, 
or  more  than  one-quarter  of  them,  are 
unemployed.  Perhaps  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  unemployed  illiterates  are 
Negroes. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  program 


eight  applicants  were  rejected  for  every 
trainee  accepted  in  the  program.  Many 
of  them  were  rejected  because  they  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  or  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  elementary  mathematics,  princi¬ 
pally  arithmetic. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  even  have 
knowledge  of  the  three  R’s,  and  yet,  in 
order  to  be  a  gas  station  attendant  today, 
one  has  to  be  able  to  handle  a  charge 
account;  he  has  to  be  able  to  write  out 
a  bill;  he  has  to  be  able  to  add  and  sub¬ 
tract  ;  he  also  has  to  be  able  to  do  a  little 
simple  multiplication.  A  taxi  driver  has 
to  be  able  to  read  road  signs  and  his 
meter.  He  has  to  be  able  to  make  change. 
But  300,000  of  our  unemployed  are  un¬ 
able  to  perform  these  elementary  acts; 
and  these  are  the  hard  core  of  the  un¬ 
employed. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  three  R’s 
under  this  bill,  there  would  be  training 
in  how  to  use  basic  tools  common  to 
many  occupations. 

An  interesting  bit  of  testimony  was 
that  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  who 
told  the  committee  of  an  instance  in 
which  500  women  were  interviewed  re¬ 
cently  in  one  public  employment  office 
before  30  were  found  to  fill  a  class  in 
practical  nursing.  In  order  to  line  up  20 
trainees  for  hotel  and  restaurant  cooks, 
287  persons  had  to  be  interviewed.  Many 
of  those  rejected  were  rejected  because 
they  could  not  read  the  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  needed  to  carry  on  the  occupation; 
others  because  they  could  not  do  the 
simple  exercises  in  writing  necessary  to 
fulfill  their  job;  still  others  because,  as 
I  have  said,  they  could  not  add,  subtract, 
or  divide. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  those 
who  will  receive  literacy  training  under 
the  bill  would  have  been  applicants  for 
ordinary  occupational  training  in  a  man¬ 
power-development  and  training  course, 
but  were  rejected,  because  they  could  not 
read,  write,  or  figure. 

It  is  important  that  the  intent  of  the 
literacy  training  program  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  normal  instruction  we 
expect  of  our  educational  system.  We 
are  speaking,  by  and  large,  of  teaching 
older  heads  of  households  who  must  have 
some  source  of  income  while  they  learn 
the  basic  educational  skills  essential  to 
obtain  employment.  We  are  talking  for 
the  most  part  about  the  45-year-old  un¬ 
employed  coal  miner  and  those  who 
share  his  lot.  The  statistics  on  illiteracy 
among  our  unemployed  reflect  this:  In 
March  1962,  about  only  4  out  of  10  of 
workers  45  to  64  years  of  age  had  com¬ 
pleted  high  school,  compared  to  6  out  of 
10  of  those  35  to  44,  and  almost  7  out  of 
10  of  those  18  to  44. 

While  the  bill,  for  the  sake  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,  permits  literacy  courses  to  run  for 
as  long  as  52  weeks.  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel  advised  the  subcommittee  that  the 
normal  instruction  period  will  last  from 
4  to  6  months.  Of  the  $100  million  which 
would  be  authorized  additionally  under 
the  bill,  it  is  expected  that  $50  million 
will  be  allocated  to  the  functional  illit¬ 
eracy  program  provided  by  the  bill,  and 
that  50,000  literacy-deficient  unemployed 
can  be  trained  at  that  cost. 

I  turn  now  briefly  to  the  parts  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  youth.  The  bill  would 
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lower  from  19  to  16  the  age  limit  for 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act,  and  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  share  of  the  training  cost 
which  may  be  allocated  to  youth. 

Between  January  and  June  of  this  year 
a  net  increase  of  400,000  unemployed  be¬ 
tween  14  and  19  entered  the  labor  force. 
Only  100,000  of  them  got  jobs.  The  re¬ 
maining  300,000  were  added  to  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
teenagers  was  18  percent  for  boys  and 
19.3  percent  for  girls,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  5.6  percent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are 
young  people  looking  for  work  they  can¬ 
not  get;  and  that  of  all  the  unemployed 
in  1962,  15.6  percent  were  under  19  years. 
Yet  under  the  first  year  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act, 
only  4.3  percent  of  the  first  22,500  work¬ 
ers  were  under  19. 

In  making  this  change,  the  Senate  is 
not  being  asked  to  do  anything  new. 
The  age  limit  was  brought  down  to  16 
when  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed  in  1962.  The 
House  raised  the  age  limit,  and  in 
conference  we  accepted  the  House  figure. 
In  passing  the  pending  bill,  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  do,  it  will  be  merely  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  that  the 
training  courses  for  young  people  might 
encourage  them  to  drop  out  of  school  in 
order  to  receive  training  with  pay.  This 
matter  was  fully  explored  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  with  Dr.  Keppel,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  We  feel  that  we 
have  eliminated  the  possibility  of  young 
people  moving  into  training  courses  in 
order  to  receive  pay  for  training  while 
completing  their  education,  by  providing 
that  before  they  can  qualify  they  must 
have  been  out  of  school  for  3  months  of 
the  school  year,  consecutively.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  quit  school  during 
vacation  time,  for  a  full  3  months,  and 
then  go  back  to  school.  They  must  really 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  be  bona 
fide  seekers  of  jobs  in  the  labor  force,  or 
they  will  not  qualify  under  the  act. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  period  should  be  increased 
to  6  months  in  order  to  further  discour¬ 
age  people  from  dropping  out  of  school  in 
order  to  take  these  courses. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members,  based  on  Dr.  Keppel’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  that  3  months  was  about  the 
right  figure.  No  one  can  be  sure,  of 
course,  but  that  was  our  view  after  look¬ 
ing  into  the  subject  quite  carefully. 

The  other  $50  million  authorized  under 
the  program  would  go  for  the  adult 
training  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier. 
Therefore,  between  the  adult  training  for 
literacy  and  the  expanded  youth  pro¬ 
gram,  the  appropriation  requested  would 
be  split  50-50.  I  should  point  out  that 
when  we  increase  the  percentage  of 
the  number  of  youth  who  can  be  trained 
under  the  bill  from  the  5  percent  pres¬ 
ently  incorporated  in  the  law  to  15  per¬ 
cent,  as  called  for  by  S.  1831,  we  are  do¬ 
ing  more  than  tripling  the  number  of 
young  people  who  can  be  trained.  This 
is  because  the  training  allowance  for 


young  people  under  the  Act  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  $20  a  week,  and  is  presently  aver¬ 
aging  at  $17  a  week,  because  it  is  fixed 
at  one-half  of  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payment  made  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  State. 

When  we  triple  the  percentage  of  the 
youths  who  can  be  trained,  we  more  than 
increase  the  actual  number,  because  the 
money  involved  is  less  for  the  young 
people  than  it  is  for  the  older  people. 

I  believe  that  adequately  explains  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  reserve  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  persons 
have  been  trained  under  the  act? 

Mr.  CLARK.  About  60,000  have  been 
or  are  now  being  trained  at  the  rate  of 
108,000  a  year.  The  program  was 
smaller,  of  course,  in  its  earlier  months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  success  have 
they  had  in  obtaining  jobs? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  courses,  70  percent  have  ob¬ 
tained  jobs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  does  the 
training? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  training  is  done  in 
several  ways.  The  largest  number  of 
trainees  are  being  trained  through  the 
local  school  boards  and  local  educational 
systems,  largely,  but  not  entirely, 
through  vocational  and  technical 
schools. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  schools  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  schools  established 
by  the  States,  or  by  the  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Some  training  is  done  under  so- 
called  on-the-job  training  in  industry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  this 
money  is  used  to  pay  the  student  while 
he  is  in  training? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain 
that  information  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understood  the 
Senator  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  some 
of  the  trainees  are  getting  as  much  as 
$17  a  week,  and  that  perhaps  the  amount 
will  be  raised  to  $20  a  week.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  the  Senator  mis¬ 
understood  me.  The  training  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  young  people  are  lower 
than  the  training  allowances  for  older 
people.  The  act  fixed  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  training  allowance  at  one-half  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  particular  State  in  which 
they  reside.  However,  there  is  a  ceiling 
of  $20  a  week  above  which  they  cannot 
go.  In  practice  it  has  amounted  to 
approximately  $17.  The  payments  are 
different  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  that  being 
paid  at  all?  • 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  order  to  permit  them 
to  live  while  they  are  receiving  training. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  same  thing 
apply  to  young  people  who  live  with  their 
parents? 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  people,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  course,  must  be  classified  as 
unemployed.  They  must  be  individuals 
who  are  looking  for  work  that  they  can¬ 
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not  find.  This  quite  low  training  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  paid  during  the  past  year 
with  substantial  success,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  groceries,  so  to  speak,  while  they 
are  taking  training.  Otherwise,  they 
would  be  out  attempting  to  find  jobs  for 
which  they  are  not  trained.  They  would 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  in  many 
instances  would  live  with  their  families. 
In  many  more  instances  they  are  not  liv¬ 
ing  at  home,  because  they  come  from 
broken  homes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  understand 
that  with  respect  to  children  16  to  18 
years  of  age.  Are  any  additional  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  any  of  the  students  who 
live  away  from  the  school  where  they 
are  being  trained? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple;  only  for  the  older  people.  That  sub¬ 
ject  was  under  discussion.  It  was  quite 
controversial.  We  decided  not  to  include 
such  a  provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  payment  is 
made  irrespective  of  the  distance  that  the 
students  live  away  from  the  school  they 
attend.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  paid  to  an  illiterate  who 
has  been  doing  work  in  a  coal  mine,  for 
example,  and  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  25  or  more? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  bill  he  would 
be  entitled,  while  he  was  being  trained, 
to  the  amount  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  which  the  particular  State 
in  which  he  lives  would  have  awarded 
to  him  if  he  had  a  job  and  had  lost  it. 
Of  course  they  cannot  double  up.  If  he 
is  getting  unemployment  compensation 
when  he  starts  his  training,  he  would 
not  get  an  additional  allowance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  program  is  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  portion  of  the 
money  is  used  to  pay  the  schools  where 
the  trainees  study? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  best  put  it  this 
way :  In  the  adult  training  program,  the 
average  training  allowance  per  trainee — 
that  is  the  money  he  is  paid  to  live 
on - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  mean  that. 
We  have  settled  that  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  goes  back  to  the 
Senator’s  previous  question.  The  esti¬ 
mated  average  training  allowance  for 
each  trainee  is  $625  for  the  older  people. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  entire 
course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  The  courses  dif¬ 
fer  in  length,  of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Some  courses  are  longer 
than  others.  The  average  course  costs 
$625.  The  training  cost,  which  is  the 
rest  of  the  expense,  and  which  goes  to 
compensate  the  school  district  or  em¬ 
ployer,  was  $402.  Therefore,  roughly,  60 
percent  goes  for  training  allowance  and 
40  percent  for  the  cost  of  the  program. 
That  is,  roughly,  about  $1,000  per 
trainee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  schools  receive 
about  $240? 

Mr.  CLARK.  About  $402.  It  Is 
roughly  $600  for  the  individual  and  $400 
for  the  school. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  entire  cost  is 
around  $1,000? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  For  the  young 
people  it  is  different. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  contracts  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  schools  for  a  certain 
period  during  which  students  are  to  at¬ 
tend? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  way  the  program 
works  is  this:  The  State  employment 
service  in  Louisiana  will  recommend,  in 
coordination  with  the  local  school  sys¬ 
tem — usually  the  vocational  school  sys¬ 
tem — a  series  of  training  courses  to  run 
for  various  periods  of  time.  They  must 
certify  that  if  that  training  course  is 
instituted  and  completed,  the  trainee 
will  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
obtain  gainful  employment. 

That  plan,  jointly  worked  out  by  the 
school  district  and  the  State  employ¬ 
ment  service,  must  then  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  Washington  to  be 
screened  and  approved.  Once  it  has 
be  approved,  it  is  returned,  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  is  authorized  to  be 
paid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that 
under  such  a  plan  the  time  necessary  to 
train  the  person  or  persons  is  the  deci¬ 
sive  factor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  carefully  worked 
out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly 
■understand  that  the  amount  of  the  fee 
for  the  service  that  is  paid  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  the  school  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  length  of  time  required 
to  teach  the  students? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Likewise,  the 
amount  of  allowances  made  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  determined  in  advance,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  length  of  the  course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  weekly  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  the  course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  It  is  one-half  of 
whatever  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  rate  is  in  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  rate  is.  The  trainee  receives 
that  sum  for  the  number  of  weeks  he 
takes  the  course.  If  he  took  a  course  for 
6  weeks,  he  would  get  half  the  amount 
for  6  weeks.  If  he  took  a  course  for  48 
weeks,  he  would  get  half  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  48  weeks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  all  events,  HEW 
would  settle  the  number  of  months  or 
weeks  that  are  required  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  certain  professions;  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  would  be 
allowed  the  schools  would  be  fixed  in 
advance.  Then  the  payment  or  allow¬ 
ance  would  depend  on  what  the  State 
paid  in  compensation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  almost  correct, 
but  not  entirely.  The  plan  comes  up 
from  below.  All  HEW  does  is  to  make 
certain  it  is  a  good  plan.  Either  it  will 
approve  it  or  will  say,  “We  do  not  like 
it;  we  think  you  ought  to  change  it.” 
But  the  plan  is  worked  out  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Louisiana  by  the  State  employ¬ 
ment  service  and  the  local  school  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  is  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  act? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  The  • 
operation  is  decentralized. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  has  been 
spent  to  date  on  the  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  little  more  than  $70 
million  has  been  committed.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  was  not  made  until  August 
of  last  year.  It  was  several  months  after 
that  before  the  program  could  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  proposed  this 
year  to  increase  the  amount  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion  more? 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  more,  because  of  the  new 
programs  under  the  act — that  is,  the 
functional  literacy  program  and  the  ex¬ 
panded  youth  program — and  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  split  $100  million  50-50  be¬ 
tween  those  two  programs.  But  this  is 
an  expanded  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  authorization  is 
for  $100  million  a  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield; 
but  first  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  6  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  take  the  time  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  minority  leader,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  only  two  ques¬ 
tions.  Did  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  say  that 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
literacy  type  training  for  adults  who 
are  supporting  families? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  There  are  three 
purposes  in  the  bill.  One  of  them  is  the 
literacy  training  program,  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned ;  the  second  is  the 
youth  program,  in  which  the  age  limit 
is  reduced  from  19  years  to  16;  and  the 
third — really  a  part  of  the  second — is  to 
increase  the  percentage  share  of  training 
allowances  for  young  people  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  5  percent  to  15  percent.  But 
there  are  two  main  forks — the  youth 
program  and  the  adult  literacy  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
point  cleared  up,  because  while  the  Sen¬ 
ator  pointed  out  the  objectives  of  the  bill, 
I  thought  he  laid  stress  on  the  adult 
training  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  second  question  is 
this:  Surely  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
it  is  important  to  keep  young  people  in 
school,  and  that  they  must  be  encouraged 
not  to  drop  out.  But  does  it  not  seem  to 
the  Senator  as  though  the  requirement 
set  forth  on  page  2  is  a  little  weak,  so  far 
as  reducing  the  adverse  possibility  to  the 
maximum  degree?  The  bill  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  none  of  the  high  school  drop¬ 
outs  or  persons  of  that  age  can  qualify 
unless  they  have  been  out  of  school  for 
3  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  them  to  do  is  to  drop 


out  for  3  months— granted  there  will  be 
guidance  and  counsel  by  the  appropriate 
authorities — and  then  they  can  receive 
training  for  52  weeks. 

Has  the  Senator  considered  enlarging 
the  period  from  3  months  to  perhaps  1 
year,  or  even  2  years,  so  that  students  will 
drop  out  at  that  peril?  I  think  the  pro¬ 
gram  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
criticism  which  has  been  advanced  in  the 
minority  views  to  the  effect  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  bill  will  encourage  dropouts. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  want  the  bill  to  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  encouraging  dropouts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  committee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  this  question.  A 
number  of  members  of  the  subcommittee 
interrogated  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Keppel  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  carefully  on  this  subject.  It  was 
the  mature  conviction  of  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  that  the  3  months 
period  set  forth  in  the  act  was  about 
right.  Nobody  can  be  certain.  There 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  thought  that  a  person  should 
have  the  benefit  of  this  course  1  year 
after  he  had  dropped  out  of  school  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  help  his  family  earn  a 
living  or  had  to  earn  a  living  himself. 
Certainly  no  one  in  his  wildest  Imagina¬ 
tion  thought  of  2  years.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  a  6  months  peri¬ 
od  would  be  better  than  a  3  months  peri¬ 
od.  Nobody  knows.  But  the  expert  tes¬ 
timony  which  we  heard  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  satisfied  the  committee  that 
the  provision  written  into  the  bill  was 
somewhat  stronger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  read  the  pro¬ 
vision: 

Provided,  That  no  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  any  individual  who  is  under  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  and  has  not  been  graduated 
from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
have  satisfied  himself  that  such  individual 
hais  continuously  failed  to  attend  schoool 
classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months  during  the  regular  school  session,  and 
that  all  appropriate  procedures  (including 
guidance  and  counseling  by  appropriate  local 
authorities)  to  induce  such  individual  to  re¬ 
sume  school  attendance  have  failed. 

In  other  words,  that  is  how  the  edu¬ 
cators  feel.  That  is  what  the  people 
who  are  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy  think.  That  Is  what  the  committee 
concluded  was  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  3  months 
would  be  all  right,  provided  something 
else  were  included,  that  is,  that  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  dropout  shall  be  due  to  the 
necessity  of  helping  to  support  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  individual  concerned.  But  no 
such  safeguard  is  written  into  this  lan¬ 
guage.  I  would  go  along  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  but  it  is  not  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  something 
such  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  bill 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  situation  in 
his  State  is  different  from  that  in  mine. 
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The  youngsters  who  would  be  trained 
under  this  program  in  my  State  come 
from  broken  families.  They  do  not  have 
homes;  they  are  on  the  streets.  That  is 
not  the  case  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  broken 
homes  in  my  State,  too.  I  still  believe 
we  ought  to  provide  safeguards  in  the 
bill,  so  that  deliberate  dropouts  will  be 
prevented  and  the  people  will  not  take 
improper  advantage  of  the  act.  Those 
safeguards  are  not  written  into  the  bill. 
A  provision  should  be  devised  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  overall 
thrust  of  the  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  further  time 
in  which  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  ;  thereafter,  I  shall  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Let  me  say  I  believe  this  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  question. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  requires 
that  there  be  absence  during  a  6-month 
period  during  the  regular  school  year 
before  the  student  will  be  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program. 

Dr.  Keppel,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  expressed  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  3 -month  period  presently 
called  for  in  the  bill  will  work.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  may  work  or  that  it  may 
not  work. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Fred  Z.  Hetzel,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

However,  we  feel  that  such  allowances 
should  not  be  paid  to  any  youth  who  has 
been  separated  from  school  for  less  than  6 
months.  This  provision  would  greatly 
diminish  any  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of 
these  youths  to  deliberately  drop  out  of 
school  in  order  to  get  weekly  allowances 
from  a  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program. 

I  think  that  is  true,  particularly  now 
that  we  are  reducing  the  age  from  19 
to  16.  In  my  opinion,  a  youngster  who 
ordinarily  would  commence  school  this 
week  or  next  week  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  wait  3  months,  in  the  hope 
that  then  he  could  receive  up  to  $20  a 
week  as  a  result  of  taking  the  program. 

So  later  I  shall  offer  my  amendment 
to  change  the  period  from  3  months  to 
6  months. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  will  deal 
with  the  same  subject.  I  should  like 


to  address  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
in  my  home  town  of  Somerset,  Ky„  there 
is  a  vocational  school;  and  not  long  ago 
I  talked  to  its  administrator,  who  told 
me  that  continuously  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  400  persons  who  take  training 
in  it,  and  that  one  of  the  tragic  things 
he  has  found  is  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  young  people  who  are  not 
literate  and  do  not  have  the  basic  edu¬ 
cational  requirements  even  to  undertake 
that  training.  So  I  am  sympathetic  with 
this  approach. 

In  considering  the  proposal  to  make 
eligibility  dependent  upon  failure  to  at¬ 
tend  classes  for  a  period  of  3  months, 
I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  believe  this  provision  would  be 
a  great  inducement  to  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  leave  school;  the  temptation  to 
do  that  and  to  receive  the  payments 
would  be  too  great. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
require  absence  for  one  school  year, 
with  the  further  provision  that  if  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  found 
the  existence  of  certain  other  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  dire  need  by  the 
family  or  some 'other  affirmative  condi¬ 
tion,  he  could  waive  that  requirement. 
The  Secretary  would  certainly  waive  it  if 
some  unusual  circumstance  came  into 
play. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  half  a 
minute  more? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
full  experience  in  this  field,  but  I  have 
served  as  a  local  official  and  as  a  juvenile 
court  judge,  and  I  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  young  people  in  school.  If 
there  is  an  inducement  for  them  to  leave, 
they  will  leave. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  nor  I  was  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  time  allocation,  which 
is  quite  short.  So  I  should  like  to  have 
an  understanding  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  if  we  have  any  prob¬ 
lems  about  the  time,  we  shall  request 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
hour  on  the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  he 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
respond  right  now  to  such  a  request,  but 
neither  the  majority  leader  nor  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  is  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  request  it 
unless  we  really  need  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky:  Secretary  Wirtz 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that 
he  thought  the  3 -month  waiting  period 
was  about  correct.  Senators  understand 
that  no  part  of  a  vacation  period  can  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  3-month  period, 
which  must  be  3  months  while  school 
is  in  session.  When  Commissioner  Kep¬ 
pel  came  before  the  subcommittee,  I 
asked  his  judgment  as  an  educator  on 
the  3 -month  period.  He  said: 
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I  don’t  think  we  have  a  body  of  experience 
that  can  tell  us  that  3  months  is  better 
than  4,  or  5  months  is  better  than  6. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  might  be 
willing  to  let  us  go  at  it  at  3  months  and. 
If  we  find  that  the  magnet  is  too  close  to 
the  pin  and  it  is  having  the  negative  effect 
on  school  holding  power,  to  come  back  and 
propose  revisions  in  that.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way  sir:  In  my  judgment  as  an  educator,  I 
do  not  think  that  3  months  presents — to 
misuse  Justice  Holmes’  language — a  clear  and 
present  danger — I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  committee  took  the  judgment  of 
that  professional  educator.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  is  correct;  but  certainly  I 
do  not  know  that  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  professional  educator;  but  at  one 
time  I  did  have  some  slight  experience 
as  a  juvenile  court  judge,  and  had  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  school  attend¬ 
ance.  It  was  my  experience  that  if  a 
student  dropped  out  for  a  whole  school 
year,  even  though  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  authorities  and  by  his  parents 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  school,  and 
if  after  a  year  he  still  had  no  interest 
in  attending  school,  the  effort  usually 
became  rather  hopeless. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  a 
school  year  should  be  the  standard.  But 
if  the  Se&retary  or  those  delegated  by 
him  decided  that  some  special  circum¬ 
stances  were  applicable,  the  youngster 
could  then  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
program. 

However,  I  believe  this  provision,  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill  before  us,  would  be 
an  inducement  to  the  students  to  drop 
out  of  school. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  1  minute 
of  my  remaining  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  report  I  notice  the 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill — 
namely,  to  protect  against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  purposeful  dropouts  from  regular 
school  in  order  to  receive  the  stipends  for 
training  proposed  under  the  pending 
bill.  The  committee  report  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  spell  out  in  satisfactory  de¬ 
tail  these  safeguards.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  point  them  out? 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  page  2  of  the  bill  is  a 
proviso  which  stiffens  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  original  proposal  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  no  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  any  individual  who  Is  under 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  has  not  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  such  in¬ 
dividual  has  continuously  failed  to  attend 
school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  months  during  the  regular  school  ses¬ 
sion,  and  that  all  appropriate  procedures 
(including  guidance  and  counseling  by  ap¬ 
propriate  local  authorities)  to  induce  such 
individual  to  resume  school  attendance  have 
failed. 
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In  addition,  the  program  will  train 
only  50,000  young  people  a  year.  The 
fact  is  that  36  million  youngsters  will 
enter  the  work  force  in  the  1960’s. 
Among  those  will  be  7%  million  school 
dropouts,  at  least  one-half  of  whom  will 
be  16  or  over.  So  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  1965  there  will  be  5%  million 
new  entrants  into  the  working  force.  Of 
these  2  million  will  be  school  dropouts. 
With  those  safeguards  in  the  bill  it 
seemed  to  the  committee,  based  on  the 
opinions  given  by  Dr.  Keppel,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz,  that  with  the  3  months’ 
waiting  period  and  the  additional  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Secretary  being  satis¬ 
fied,  there  was  very  little  prospect  that  a 
youngster  would  drop  out  of  school  in 
order  to  get  this  money  for  training  al¬ 
lowance,  or  that  the  program  would  be 
abused. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  the  stipend? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  one-half  of  the 
weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  for  the  State  in  which  the 
trainee  resides. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  on  a  national 
average  is  what? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  about  $17  a  week. 
One  could  not  get  rich  on  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  of 
available  time  on  the  bill.  That  de¬ 
ficiency  could  be  cured  by  adding  to  the 
time  available  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  order  entered  on  the  bill  be  modi¬ 
fied  so  that  2  hours  of  debate  will  be 
available  on  the  bill  instead  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  quorum  call  may  be  had 
without  the  time  necessary  for  the  call 
being  charged  to  either  side.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  I  have  had  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  186,  as  modified, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

Sec. — .  (a)  So  much  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  as 
precedes  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  “Such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding 


fifty-two  weeks,  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  in  any  week  for  persons  undergoing 
training,  including  uncompensated  em¬ 
ployer-provided  training,  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (according 
to  the  most  recent  data  available)  in  the 
State  making  such  payment  or  in  the  United 
States,  whichever  is  lower:”. 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  such  section  203(a)  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “the  average  weekly  un¬ 
employment  compensation  payment  (includ¬ 
ing  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment  in  the  State  making 
such  payment  during  the  most  receift  quar¬ 
ter  for  which  such  data  are  available”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  amount  of  his 
weekly  training  allowance  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  paragraph”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para¬ 
graph  is  amended  by  striking  out  “the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  referred  to  above”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  amount  of  his  weekly 
training  allowance  as  referred  to  above”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  reconcile  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  the  existing  needs 
of  this  country. 

It  has  been  noted  already  that  the 
standard  of  compensation  for  adult 
trainees  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  is  today  based 
upon  unemployment  compensation.  We 
are  not  now  talking  about  youth  and  the 
special  provisions  made  in  the  bill  for 
youth.  I  have  not  touched  upon  that 
subject  in  my  amendment.  The  com¬ 
pensation  for  adult  trainees  is  today 
based  upon  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  • 

That  results  in  the  following  situa¬ 
tions: 

First,  trainees  do  not  get  sufficient  al¬ 
lowances  to  live  on.  Hence,  there  is  a 
rate  of  dropouts  of  about  23  percent 
among  participating  trainees.  Since 
the  trainees  do  not  get  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation  to  continue,  no  matter  how 
bad  is  the  first  job  that  comes  along, 
they  grab  it  because  they  have  no  alter¬ 
native.  When  they  do  that,  all  of  the 
money  which  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
vested  in  their  training  Is,  in  substance, 
wasted,  and  the  national  purpose  is  not 
attained. 

Reason  No.  1,  therefore.  Is  that  the 
dropouts  total  in  excess  of  one-fifth  of 
those  enrolling  in  the  program.  That  is 
the  testimony  before  the  committee. 
That  is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  training  allowances  are  in¬ 
adequate.  They  are  inadequate  because 
they  are  based  on  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  I  shall  discuss  those  figures 
later. 

The  standard  which  I  propose  is  50 
percent  of  the  average  manufacturing 
wage  in  the  particular  State  or  in  the 
United  States,  whichever  is  the  lower. 
That  would  mean  if  my  amendment 
should  prevail,  that  in  19  of  the  50  States 
the  allowance  would  be  50  percent  of  the 
national  average,  because  in  those 
States  the  State  average  manufacturing 
wage  is  higher.  In  the  other  31  States 
the  training  allowance  would  amount  to 


50  percent  of  the  State  average  manu¬ 
facturing  wage. 

On  the  whole,  the  amendment  would 
result  in  increasing  present  allowances 
by  an  amount  in  the  area  of  25  to  30 
percent.  It  would  result  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
something  in  the  area  of  $20  million,  or 
perhaps  a  little  less,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  calculation  at  the  figure  of 
one-half  of  the  average  State  manufac¬ 
turing  wage  came  to  about  $23  million, 
and  I  have  now  put  on  a  ceiling  affecting 
19  States,  which  would  rather  materially 
reduce  that  aggregate  amount. 

Point  No.  1  is  that  there  is  a  very  high 
rate  of  dropouts,  for  financial  reasons, 
which  makes  the  program  self-defeating, 
because  those  who  are  being  trained  lose 
the  benefit  of  their  training  because  they 
cannot  participate  for  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  training. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  internal 
operations  of  our  Government  are  com¬ 
pletely  inconsistent  in  this  important 
area.  There  are  three  programs  under 
which  there  are  allowances  to  trainees. 
This  is  one  program.  The  Area  Rede¬ 
velopment  Act  is  another.  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  the  third.  Un¬ 
der  each  of  those  programs  there  are 
trainee  allowances.  Under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  the  training  allow¬ 
ance  is  based  upon  the  standard  which  I 
propose:  that  is,  the  average  manufac¬ 
turing  wage  in  the  State.  Under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  the  standard  is 
based  on  unemployment  compensation. 
Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  the  Senate  is  con¬ 
sidering  today,  the  standard  again  is 
based  on  unemployment  compensation. 

An  individual  trainee  trained  under 
one  of  these  acts,  rather  than  under  an¬ 
other,  would  receive  a  different  stand¬ 
ard  of  compensation  from  that  provided 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
So  the  second  reason  for  acting  in  the 
way  which  I  propose  is  the  fact  that  the 
programs  inherently  and  internally  are 
inconsistent. 

The  third  reason  is  the  nature  of  the 
program  itself.  We  are  trying  to  change 
the  status  of  a  man  who  will  be  displaced 
by  automation  or  otherwise  disadvant¬ 
aged  because  he  lacks  training  by  giving 
him  training  to  improve  his  capabilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  seek  to  raise  such  a 
man  to  a  level  of  capability  as  to  permit 
him  to  fulfill  his  role  in  the  United  States 
in  the  national  interest.  The  program 
works  in  two  ways.  An  individual  will 
perform  his  economic  role  by  producing 
to  his  maximum  potential,  if  he  is  re¬ 
trained.  He  will  also  rehabilitate  him¬ 
self  as  a  working  unit  in  terms  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
stamp  a  man  as  being  unemployed.  He 
is  not  unemployed.  He  is  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  for  the 
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benefit  of  himself,  in  giving  himself,  be¬ 
cause  of  national  concern,  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  life  and  a  new  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  Nation.  He  should  not 
have  an  unemployment  psychology  while 
he  is  so  engaged.  Yet,  when  we  fix  a 
standard  of  compensation  for  him  which 
is  based  upon  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  we  say  exactly  that.  We  say,  “You 
are  still  unemployed.  This  is  a  kind  of 
an  extension  of  the  unemployment  situ¬ 
ation,  for  you  are  still  an  unemployed 
man.  You  are  not  a  man  employed  in 
training.” 

That  is  the  concept  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  for  our  country  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  whole  ef¬ 
fort  and  this  whole  program  meaningful, 
as  it  should  be. 

The  fourth  and  final  argument  is  that 
the  standard  which  is  now  set  results  in 
completely  unrealistic  allowances  for 
trainees.  For  example,  those  allowances 
are  as  low  as  $22.72  in  Arkansas,  $25.30  in 
Alabama,  $24.99  in  South  Carolina, 
$23.05  in  Maine  and  $23.50  in  Mississippi. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  weekly  rates.  Even 
in  the  important  industrial  States,  the 
figure  is  $32.32  in  Pennsylvania  and 
$37.69  in  New  York. 

When  we  realize  what  the  allowances 
for  adult  trainees,  as  contained  in  the 
law,  amount  to  we  realize  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  such  persons  to  live  on  these  al¬ 
lowances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  of  the  actual  weekly  al¬ 
lowances  which  are  being  paid  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  based  upon  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  comparison  with  the  proposed  al¬ 
lowances  based  on  50  percent  of  the  av¬ 
erage  manufacturing  wage,  the  ceiling  I 
have  proposed  in  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  present  training 
allowance  under  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  with  proposed  allowance 
of  50  percent  of  manufacturing  earnings 


State 

Weekly 
MDTA 
allow¬ 
ance,  3d 
quarter, 
1963 

Proposed 
allowance 
of  50  per¬ 
cent  of 
manufac¬ 
turing 
wage 

Amount 
of  in¬ 
crease 

Alabama . . 

Alaska . . . 

$26 

41 

32 

24 

43 

43 

39 

38 

38 

28 

28 

$42 

+$16 

Arizona.. . . 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Guam . . 

*52 

33 

*56 

*54 

*52 

49 

+20 

+9 

+13 

+11 

+13 

+11 

41 

y  36 

+13 

+8 

ITawaii. . . 

39 

Idaho  _ 

39 

47 

+8 

Illinois.  _ 

40 

*53 

+13 

Indiana _ 

32 

*54 

+22 

Iowa  .  . . . 

32 

*51 

+19 

Kansas _ 

38 

*53 

+15 

Kentucky  _ 

33 

46 

+13 

Louisiana _ 

31 

48 

+17 

Maine _ 

25 

39 

+14 

Maryland _ 

32 

48 

+16 

Massachusetts _ 

39 

45 

+6 

Michigan _ 

37 

*61 

+24 

Minnesota _ 

31 

*51 

+20 

Mississippi _ 

25 

33 

+8 

Missouri _ _ 

34 

48 

+14 

Montana _ 

32 

*52 

+20 

Nebraska . . 

32 

47 

+15 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  present  training 
allowance  under  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  with  proposed  allowance 
of  50  percent  of  manufacturing  earnings — 
Continued 


State 

Weekly 
MDTA 
allow¬ 
ance,  3d 
quarter, 
1963 

Proposed 
allowance 
of  50  per¬ 
cent  of 
manufac¬ 
turing 
wage 

Amount 
of  in¬ 
crease 

Nevada . . . 

$39 

$*61 

+$22 

New  Hampshire . 

32 

38 

+6 

New  Jersey _ _ 

40 

*51 

+11 

New  Mexico _ 

31 

45 

+14 

New  York _ 

39 

48 

+9 

North  Carolina _ 

23 

34 

+11 

North  Dakota _ 

33 

44 

+11 

Ohio _ _ 

42 

*57 

+15 

Oklahoma _ 

27 

45 

+18 

Oregon _ _ 

36 

*52 

+16 

Pennsylvania _ 

34 

48 

+14 

Puerto  Rico _ 

15 

Rhode  Island _ 

32 

41 

+9 

South  Carolina _ 

27 

35 

+8 

South  Dakota _ 

31 

49 

+18 

Tennessee _ 

25 

39 

+14 

Texas _ 

30 

48 

+18 

Utah . . . 

38 

*54 

+16 

Vermont . . 

32 

41 

+9 

Virginia _ : _ 

28 

39 

+11 

Virgin  Islands.. . . 

Washington _ 

33 

*56 

+23 

West  Virginia . 

24 

51 

+27 

Wisconsin _ 

42 

*52 

+10 

Wyoming  _ 

45 

49 

+4 

Note. — Average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  in  the 
United  States  as  of  July  1963  is  $99.88,  as  reflected  in  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
August  1963.  The  asterisks  indicate  States  in  which  the 
proposed  allowance  of  50  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
wage  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  wage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  we  examine  those 
figures  we  see  that  in  absolute  terms  it 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  impossible 
for  the  head  of  the  household  to  make  a 
living  or  even  to  get  along  on  a  minimum 
standard  on  the  basis  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  which  he  would  get  under  the  act. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  face  realisti¬ 
cally  the  results  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation.  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  cheating,  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  situation  of  retraining  as 
if  it  were  unemployment.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  Nation,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  concerned  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Sey¬ 
mour  L.  Wolfbein,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  Training 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
testimony  of  Walter  Reuther,  head  of  the 
industrial  division,  AFL-CIO,  as  well  as 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers;  and 
to  the  testimony  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
director  of  the  department  of  legislation, 
AFL-CIO — before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 
bearing  out  the  concept  which  I  am  put¬ 
ting  before  the  Senate  in  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

These  witnesses,  particularly  Messrs. 
Reuther  and  Biemiller,  recommended 
two- thirds  of  the  wage  rate  for  the  job 
for  which  the  worker  is  being  trained 
rather  than  one-half  of  the  average 
manufacturing  wage,  as  I  have  laid  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  but  the  principle  which 
is  involved  is  the  same.  It  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  we  should  try  to  attain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  employment  rather  than  unem¬ 
ployment,  in  the  compensation  which  we 
pay  trainees,  thereby  really  giving  the 
trainee  the  feeling  that  he  is  entitled  to 
have — that  he  is  engaged  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  effort,  in  an  affirmative  effort,  rather 
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than  merely  being  unemployed  and  re¬ 
ceiving  unemployment  compensation, 
which  is  all  the  present  law  gives  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  more  from  the  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  rate  of  dropouts, 
coupled  with  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  needs  to  be  carried  out  in 
our  national  interest,  couple  with  the 
effect  upon  the  individual  being  trained, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  complete  in¬ 
consistency,  among  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  witnesses  I  have  described, 
indicates  to  me,  as  we  are  now  revising 
this  act,  the  need  to  amend  it  in  the  way 
I  have  suggested. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  what  is 
being  done  by  the  bill.  I  feel  that  it  is 
extremely  sound  and  constructive  that 
the  Government  is  addressing  itself  to 
a  fundamental  duty,  which  is  to  see  that 
hardship  does  not  fall  on  an  individual 
because  of  a  readjustment  in  our  coun¬ 
try  which  is  not  the  fault  of  that  individ¬ 
ual.  That  is  laudable.  The  question  is. 
What  are  the  terms  under  which  we  are 
going  to  do  it?  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  terms  which  is  wrong,  so  far  as  both 
the  individual .  and  the  Nation  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
pressed  this  amendment  in  committee, 
and  why  I  press  it  now. 

I  feel  this  is  a  deserving  amendment 
and  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
no  matter  what  we  may  do  here  today — • 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  get  away  from  a 
situation  in  which  the  rate  of  dropouts 
is  going  to  compel  material  improvement 
in  training  allowances.  The  thing  for 
the  Government  to  do  is  not  to  wait 
until  it  is  hit  over  the  head  by  some 
disastrous  failure  of  the  program,  but 
to  anticipate  what  it  sees  clearly  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  sky  by  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  it  writes. 

As  we  are  reforming  the  act  in  very 
desirable  respects,  let  us  reform  it  by 
what  I  seek  to  do  by  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  great  ideological  sympathy  with 
the  position  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  It  may  well  be  that 
when  we  have  greater  experience  with 
the  training  allowances  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Training  and  Development  Act, 
the  administration  will  want  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  ask  to  have  the 
allowances  increased  more  or  less  along 
the  lines  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  suggested.  But  we  do  not  have 
enough  experience  under  the  act  now  to 
know  what  the  best  answers  are  to  the 
problem  of  training  allowances,  which 
are  probably  too  low. 

The  position  which  I  think  a  strong 
majority  of  the  committee  would  have 
taken  had  the  amendment  been  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  committee  would  be  to 
go  along  with  the  administration,  with 
the  President’s  recommendations,  for  an- 
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other  year,  and  then,  based  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  continually  being  taken  by  our 
committee  as  a  whole,  on  the  whole  re¬ 
training  program,  determine  whether  we 
want  to  increase  the  allowances.  I  am 
quite  certain  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  feels  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  practical  and  technical  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  amendment,  also.  The 
amendment  would  base  compensation  on 
the  manufacturing  wage  in  a  particular 
State,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
trainees  are  being  trained  for  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  occupations,  where  the  wage  is 
lower.  These  exclusions  are  of  occupa¬ 
tions  which  are  not  included  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act — hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  laundry,  small  retail  Aims,  where 
training  courses  will  give  opportunity  for 
employment  where  persons  are  not  now 
equipped  with  employable  skills.  In  some 
cases  the  trainee  would  be  getting  train¬ 
ing  allowances  in  excess  of  the  amount 
he  could  expect  to  earn  in  the  occupation 
for  which  he  was  being  trained. 

There  is  another  important  pragmatic 
reason  for  objection  to  the  amendment. 
The  States  have  a  great  role  to  play  in 
this  program.  It  is  true  that  a  few  days 
ago  we  provided  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  pick  up  the  whole  tab 
for  the  program,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  the  States  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  instant? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  there  are 
just  enough  Senators  present  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  States  have  always 
wanted  to  base  allowances  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  change  that  practically  universal 
State  desire  for  a  new  and  untried  train¬ 
ing  allowance  procedure,  as  suggested 
by  the  Javits  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposal  would  make 
available  more  opportunity  for  heads  of 
households  with  higher  aptitudes,  but 
because  it  would  increase  competition 
for  training,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  reach  the  hard  core,  less  trainable 
individuals,  whom  we  hope  to  get  into 
jobs,  even  though  paying  less  money 
than  would  be  paid  to  more  highly  skilled 
workers. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  regretfully  am 
compelled  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
and  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — and  I 
appreciate  the  Senator’s  feeling  about 
this  issue — I  remind  him  that,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  in  the  committee  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Senator  withdrew  it,  reserving 
the  right  to  offer  it  on  the  floor,  but  my 
memory  may  be  wrong. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  At  any  rate,  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  a 
table  or  some  figures  indicating  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  paid  to  pepole 
engaged  in  manufacturing  work? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  put  that  table 
in  the  Record.  I  shall  be  happy  to  refer 
to  any  State  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  take  New 
York  as  compared  to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  New  York  today  a 
trainee  receives,  as  a  maximum,  $39  a 
week.  In  New  York,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  he  could  get  a  maximum  of  $48  a 
week. 

In  New  Hampshire  a  trainee  receives 
$32  a  week  as  a  maximum.  Under  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  he 
could  get  $38  a  week,  if  he  were  getting 
half  of  the  average  manufacturing  wage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  rate,  on  a  weekly  basis,  would  be 
what? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Six  or  seven  dollars  a 
week,  at  a  maximum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  about  the 
State  of  Mississippi? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  he  receives  now  a  maximum  of  $25 
a  week.  Under  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  he  would  receive  a  maximum  of 
$33  a  week.  There  is  a  difference  of 
something  in  the  area  of  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  the  Senator 
has  increased  the  authorization  from 
$161  to  $184  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  struck  that  out  of  my 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Senator  why. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  only  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  3  min¬ 
utes,  1  on  the  amendment,  and  2  on  the 
bill. 

I  struck  out  the  authorization  from 
the  amendment  because  I  felt  if  the 
amendment  carried,  a  closer  figure 
should  be  given  and  applied  to  the  right 
section.  The  Senator  will  notice  that  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  is  amended  by 
the  bill  itself  increases  the  allowance 
by  $100  million  for  various  purposes  of 
the  bill.  The  section  which  I  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  amend  in  my  amendment  went 
back  to  the  original  bill.  I  think  there 
would  be  some  confusion.  So,  in  lieu  of 
that,  I  gave  estimates  that  the  increase 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  mil¬ 
lion.  It  was  $23  million  as  originally  de¬ 
signed.  That  is  one-half  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  wage.  With  the  ceiling  of  it  based 
on  the  average,  it  is  reduced  in  19  States, 
and  I  therefore  gave  an  approximation 
of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  program  may  cost  $20  to 
$23  million  more  than  the  program 
being  advocated,  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  Increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would,  if  my  amend¬ 
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ment  should  be  agreed  to.  If  it  were 
adopted,  I  would  move  another  amend¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  a  program  that  costs  money. 
It  is  a  program  on  which  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  money  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 
My  position  is  that  if  we  want  to  make* 
it  effective,  sooner  or  later — the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  says  later  and  I  say 
sooner — we  must  face  the  issue.  These 
allowances  are  premised  upon  a  wrong 
standard.  If  it  is  worth  doing  it  is  worth 
doing  right.  If  a  Senator  believes  it  is 
not  worth  doing  at  all,  he  should  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
interesting  argument  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  also  listened  to  the  rebuttal  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  What  does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  have  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  in  some  instances  the 
amount  of  payment,  being  one-half  of 
the  manufacturing  level  in  a  community, 
could  mean  that  an  individual  may  be 
receiving  almost  as  much  money  for 
training  purposes  as  he  would  if  he  were 
employed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  valid  argument.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  argued  that  we  are  train¬ 
ing  many  people  who  are  receiving  more 
while  they  are  being  trained  than  they 
would  if  they  had  a  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
argued  that  we  may  be  training  people 
for  the  service  trade.  It  is  true  that  the 
service  trade  wage  averages  somewhat 
less  than  the  manufacturing  wage  aver¬ 
age — however,  not  by  as  much  as  the 
Senator  argues.  I  am  drawing  on  my 
recollection,  but  this  is  a  field  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  I  have  been  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  what  is  going  on.  The 
average  in  the  service  trades  is  perhaps 
$15  or  $20  less  than  the  manufacturing 
wage.  That  still  would  not  bring  us 
down — this  is  a  50-percent  figure,  let  us 
remember — to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  more  attractive  to  take  training  than 
to  have  a  job. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  it  is  less 
attractive  to  take  training  than  to  have 
any  job.  One  cannot  make  the  grade 
in  living  expenses  based  upon  the  al¬ 
lowances  which  are  being  given.  It  is 
not  being  too  generous  to  make  it  50 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  wage,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  dealing  with  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  or  heads  of  households,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act.  There  is  no  great 
romance  in  this  matter  if  the  Senate 
takes  my  standard,  but  it  is  a  material 
improvement.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
this  program  to  break  down,  let  us  antic¬ 
ipate  the  breakdown  and  give  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  best  chance  of  success  that 
we  can  give  it. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  I  want  the  program  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  I  believe  a  20-percent  dropout 
would  kill  the  program.  I  am  trying  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock.  I  do  not 
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want  to  wait  and  be  told  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  failed.  Let  us  do  something 
now  to  keep  the  people  in  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  clarify 
a  question  that  I  asked  him  a  short  time 
ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  moment  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  stated  that  under 
this  program  60,000  unemployed  had 
been  trained. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  The  figure  is  a  little  less 
than  60,000  are  being  trained.  I  believe 
it  is  58,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  under  the 
program  that  we  are  discussing,  but  un¬ 
der  the  old  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Javits  amendment  applies  to  the 
old  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  program  that 
we  are  considering,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  an  entirely  new  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  bill,  but  not 
under  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  bill  it  is 
an  entirely  new  program  as  compared 
with  what  was  done  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  entirely  new. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Therefore  when  the 
Senator  said  70,000  people  were  trained, 
it  was  under  the  original  1962  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  would  train  more  under  the  proposed 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  expanded  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  believe  there  are  four  reasons  which 
could  be  summarized  why  we  must  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment. 

First,  while  there  is  a  high  dropout 
rate,  the  dropouts  are  getting  jobs. 
There  is  no  necessary  conclusion  that 
they  are  getting  jobs,  at  least  in  part, 
outside  of  their  training.  If  we  have  a 
high  dropout  rate  it  is  at  least  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  program  is  to  some  extent 
effective. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does 
not  now  think  this  rate  is  too  low.  He 
may  decide  later  that  it  is.  However, 
until  he,  in  his  position  of  some  expertise, 
wants  the  allowance  increased,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Senate  not  oppose  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  would  cost  $20  million  more  than 
what  is  proposed  under  the  bill.  We 
have  gone  far  enough  in  increasing  the 
authorization,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  fourth  place,  basing  the  train¬ 
ing  allowance  on  manufacturing  costs  is 
unrealistic,  and  provides  the  wrong 
standard. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  20  prin¬ 
cipal  occupations  in  which  people  are 
being  trained.  Among  them  are  clerks, 
typists,  stenographers,  nurses’  aids,  prac¬ 
tical  nurses,  waiters,  waitresses,  cooks, 
salespeople.  I  submit  it  is  not  realistic 
or  intelligent,  with  apologies  to  my 
friends  from  New  York,  to  base  the 


training  allowance  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  wage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  could  not  the 
same  rationale  be  used  for  the  program 
as  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act?  If 
it  is  good  in  one  instance,  why  does  not 
the  same  principle  apply? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  most  of  the  jobs  are  man¬ 
ufacturing  jobs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  know  that  for  sure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  cannot  export  serv¬ 
ices. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  min¬ 
ute.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
exactly  correct,  because  it  is  not  what 
a  man  has  been  doing  that  he  is  being 
retrained  to  do.  It  is  what  he  is  going 
to  do  that  he  is  being  trained  for.  It  is 
illogical  to  say  that  we  will  retrain  him 
to  do  what  he  has  been  doing.  I  feel  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  law.  It 
is  my  own  judgment,  and  I  state  it  uni¬ 
laterally,  that  if  the  Senate  does  not  do 
it  now,  the  administration  will  come  back 
to  Congress  in  6  months  or  a  year  and 
ask  that  we  do  something  about  it,  with 
perhaps  the  same  formula.  If  we  want 
the  program  to  succeed,  the  adoption  of 
my  suggestion  is  a  necessary  improve¬ 
ment  for  the  hundred  million  people 
that  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  talking  about  yielding  a  half  minute 
and  15  seconds,  as  though  time  were  the 
most  precious  thing  in  a  body  that  is 
known  for  extended  talk.  Can  we  not 
talk  for  5  minutes  on  this  subject?  Why 
are  we  constricted  to  yielding  half  a 
minute  at  a  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  him  some  time?  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  him  5  minutes.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  '  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
pugnacious  about  it.  Why  must  we  have 
time  peddled  cut?  I  have  sat  here  when 
Senators  talked  for  23  hours  on  trivia.  I 
understand  we  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  a  question. 
Are  we  talking  about  an  individual  who 
has  been  employed  but  who,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  and  because  of  auto¬ 
mation,  has  lost  his  job?  Because  he  is 
a  human  being  the  Federal  Government 
is  interested  in  having  him  trained  for 
another  task. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PASTORE  He  has  lost  his  job, 
and  because  he  is  unemployed  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  anyway? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Instead  of  offering 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
we  are  saying,  “We  will  give  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  trained  rather  than 
to  stay  at  home  and  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  week  to  collect  a  check.  If  you 
will  only  cooperate,  we  will  provide  you 
with  an  opportunity  to  be  trained  for  a 
new  task  to  start  in  a  new  direction, 
which  will  be  better  than  staying  at 
home.” 
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Are  we  not  psychologically  saying, 
“You  are  in  a  different  category  by  being 
trained  for  a  new  job  than  you  would  be 
if  you  merely  received  unemployment 
compensation”?  We  are  seeking  to  lift 
the  morale  of  the  individual  and  to  have 
him  apply  his  talents  to  new  training. 

Why  should  we  not  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  an  outstanding  lib¬ 
eral  and  a  farsighted  man,  should  be  op¬ 
posed  to  this  kind  of  amendment. 

This  situation  strikes  at  the  dignity 
of  an  individual  who  is  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  to  learn  another  task  because, 
through  automation,  he  has  lost  a  job 
he  once  had.  All  it  amounts  to  is  a  pit¬ 
tance  of  $5,  $6,  or  $7  a  week. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
something,  let  us  do  it  on  a  dignified 
basis.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  little  more  money  to  preserve 
a  program  rather  than  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  a  box? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  do  not  find  myself 
in  a  box  at  all.  I  find  myself  in  the 
logical  position  where  my  head  must 
necessarily  take  precedence  over  my 
heart.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  heart¬ 
strings,  due  largely  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  makes  the 
appeal. 

But  there  is  a  large  category  of  indi¬ 
viduals  outside  the  group  about  whom 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  talking 
and  who  are  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  bill.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  hard  core  of  unemployed  persons  who 
have  not  been  in  the  labor  force  for  a 
long  while,  persons  whose  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  has  expired,  and 
many  of  whom  are  on  relief. 

The  high-grade,  blue-collar  worker, 
who  once  received  a  high  wage,  may  be 
entitled,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  says,  to  more  than  unemployment 
compensation.  But  to  use  a  manufac¬ 
turing  standard  is  to  use  an  unrealistic 
standard. 

Finally,  we  do  not  seek  to  help  a  large 
number  of  persons  for  whom  the  addi¬ 
tional  payment  would  not  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  take  the  course,  but  for  whom 
the  payment  they  receive  is  adequate  to 
induce  them  to  take  the  course.  It  does 
not  seem  proper  to  charge  a  higher  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  at  this  time. 

I  appreciate,  in  terms  of  compassion, 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  made  a 
strong  argument;  but  the  proposal  was 
carefully  considered  in  committee  and 
was  carefully  studied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  was  determined  that  it 
would  be  better  to  proceed  in  this  way 
for  another  year. 

That  is  the  full  strength  of  my  argu¬ 
ment.  If  it  does  not  convince  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island,  I  certainly  will 
not  quarrel  with  him.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  which  I  should  fight  and 
bleed  and  die  to  defeat;  but  on  balance, 
acting  with  my  head,  not  with  my  heart. 
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I  believe  it  would  be  wiser  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  only  rejoinder  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  to  compliment  him  on  his 
standards.  But  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  support.  I 
hope  that  the  policy  of  dignity  by  the 
United  States  toward  those  whom  the 
proposal  will  help  to  train  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Senate.  I  am  ready  to 
vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting!  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 


fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  60,  as  follows : 
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,  YEAS — 10 


Aiken 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pas  tore 

Case 

Keating 

Pell 

Fong 

Kennedy 

Javits  ■ 

Nelson 

NAYS — 60 

Allott 

Ervin 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Gore 

Morse 

Beall 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Brewster 

HU1 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rlbicofi 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Church 

Johnston 

Russell 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Eastland 

McClellan 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Burdick 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Engle 

McNamara 

Symington 

Fulbright 

Mechem 

Tower 

Gruening 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

.  Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Javits’  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “who 
are  over  35  years  of  age  or  who  have 
neither  completed  the  eighth  grade  of 
school  nor  otherwise  acquired  the  edu¬ 
cational  equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade 
of  school  and”  after  “persons”. 


September  6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  agreeable  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  can 
explain  it  very  briefly.  Originally  it  was 
my  purpose  to  prevent  anyone  who  had 
completed  or  had  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth-grade  education  from  being 
eligible  for  any  activity  under  the  so- 
called  literacy  program  envisaged  by 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  suggested  that  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  some  people  »in  the  country  who 
had  had  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth- 
grade  education  but  were  35  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  therefore  per¬ 
haps  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  on 
their  reading  and  writing.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  people  would  be  very  few 
in  number.  So  with  that  change  in  the 
amendment,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  be  willing  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  eliminate  from  the  program,  if  I 
correctly  understand — and  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  if  I  do — anyone  under  35  years  of 
age  who  had  been  through  8  years  of 
school.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Or  had  the  equivalent 
of  8  years  of  school. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  not  apply 
to  older  workers — those  35  years  of  age 
or  over — regardless  of  how  much  school¬ 
ing  they  had  had. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
serious  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  polled  most  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  second  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  words  “functional  literacy”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “ele¬ 
mentary"  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  amendment  is  also  agree¬ 
able  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
“elementary.”  I  understood  that  the 
amendment  would  merely  refer  to  “read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.”  I  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  but  when  the  word  “element¬ 
ary”  is  added,  confusion  might  result. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  willing 
to  withdraw  the  word  “elementary”  and 
make  the  language  read  “reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic,”  in  which  case  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Terms  such  as  “functional  illiteracy” 
seem  like  gobbledygook.  I  like  the  sim¬ 
pler  wording. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  mod¬ 
ify  my  amendment  by  striking  out  the 
word  “elementary”  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  committee,  I  accept  the  mod¬ 
ified  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
another  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  One  page  2, 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “3” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “6”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  in  order 
for  a  school  dropout  to  be  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  training  program  under 
the  act,  he  must  have  been  out  of  school 
for  6  months  continuously  during  the 
regular  school  term.  The  bill  would  re¬ 
quire  a  3 -month  period  for  school  drop¬ 
outs.  The  longer  period  of  6  months 
would  lessen  any  incentive  which  a  po¬ 
tential  school  dropout  might  have  to 
leave  school  in  order  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  thing  we 
would  wish  to  do  under  the  program 
would  be  to  encourage  any  boy  or  girl 
to  drop  out  of  high  school  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  or  she  would  be  entitled 
to  an  amount  up  to  $20  per  week  under 
the  allowance  program.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  a  3-month  period  would 
be  sufficient  to  discourage  many  boys 
and  girls  who  might  have  a  tendency  to 
or  be  thinking  of  leaving  school.  I  think 
that  would  be  most  unfortunate.  Dr. 
Keppel,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
expressed  some  concern  about  that  par¬ 
ticular  question.  He  said,  “We  do  not 
know  what  will  happen.  If  too  many 
drop  out,  we  can  change  the  law.” 

But  I  think  perhaps  the  time  to  do 
that  is  now.  In  its  present  form,  the 
bill  is  superior  to  the  act,  which  does 
not  require  any  time  limitation  whatso¬ 


ever.  But  I  believe  that  a  6 -month 
period  is  far  more  realistic  than  a  3- 
month  period.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  the  Record  show 
that  the  best  judgment  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  that 
3  months  is  a  long-enough  time  to  keep 
school  dropouts  out  of  these  training 
courses.  No  one  knows  what  the  right 
period  is.  There  is  no  experience.  But 
the  professional  educators  are  of  the 
view  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  allow  a 
youngster  to  start  retraining  if  during 
the  school  year  he  had  been  out  of  school 
for  3  continuous  months. 

Vacation  periods  are  not  included. 
However,  this  must  be  in  the  realm  of 
judgment  and  of  speculation.  After 
having  conferred  with  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  are  present  in 
the  Chamber,  I  am  prepared  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  Therefore,  I 
will  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  ProutyI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  After  line  17 
on  page  3,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  not  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thorizations  in  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
training  costs,  exclusive  of  training  allow¬ 
ances,  of  projects  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  limit  the  funds  which 
could  be  spent  for  training  costs  of  the 
projects  under  title  H  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  The 
amendment  would  place  the  limitation  at 
30  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated. 

The  Department,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  operating  at  this  per¬ 
centage,  or  relatively  close  to  it.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  large  authorization  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
September  4,  of  this  year,  the  amendment 
would  insure  that  training  costs  would 
not  increase  merely  because  there  was 
more  money  to  be  spent. 

I  have  a  list  of  obligations  by  activity, 
which  shows  that  with  respect  to  the 
$140  million  appropriated  by  the  House 
for  this  program  the  training  cost  allow¬ 
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ance  is  about  33  percent.  I  would  reduce 
the  percentage  to  30,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  administrative  expenses 
and  other  costs,  while  the  program  was 
getting  underway,  were  somewhat  higher 
than  is  necessary  now. 

I  think  the  money  should  be  made 
available  to  the  trainees,  rather  than  be 
used  to  build  up  a  huge  administrative 
staff  which  is  perhaps  not  necessary. 

I  point  out  that  this  would  not  be  a 
limitation  of  dollars,  but  would  be  a 
limitation  of  a  percentage  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  made. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  would  to  some 
extent  put  into  a  legislative  straitjacket 
what  ought  to  be  the  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  people  who  operate  the 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  figures 
which  appear  to  satisfy  him  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  have  been  running 
about  33  percent.  The  figures  the  staff 
has  made  available  to  me  indicate  that 
these  costs  have  been  running  as  high  as 
40  percent.  The  Senator  proposes  to 
limit  those  costs  to  30  percent. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  a  misnomfer  to 
call  these  costs  administrative  costs.  We 
are  paying  some  40  percent  of  the  money 
available  to  the  local  school  districts  to 
create  and  staff  the  courses  necessary  to 
do  the  retraining.  This  purpose  of  the 
program  is  not  merely  to  pay  training 
allowances  to  the  people  who  are  un¬ 
employed.  In  my  opinion,  that  should  be 
incidental.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  finance,  at  the  local  school  district 
level  and  through  on-the-job  training, 
an  educational  process  for  these  people. 
To  me  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  put 
into  the  act  definite  cost  percentages  di¬ 
vided  between  training  allowances  and 
the  necessary  expenses  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  for  the  rent  of  classrooms,  and 
for  the  buying  of  textbooks  and  tools 
with  which  training  can  be  given.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  put  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  into  a  legislative  strait- 
jacket.  So  far  as  the  record  shows,  the 
administrators  are  doing  a  first-class  job 
under  the  terms  of  the  law,  during  the 
first  year. 

The  committee  will  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  program,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  a  report  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  month  by  month  and  year  by  year 
as  to  how  the  costs  are  divided. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  exercise  a  bit  of 
restraint  as  to  writing  legislative  re¬ 
quirements  into  the  act,  and  accordingly 
I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  the  figures  prepared  by  the  staff  or 
by  someone  dowtown — I  am  not  sure 
where  they  originate — which  tend  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  Senator’s  point  of  view.  I  have 
tried  without  success  to  determine  how 
those  figures  were  arrived  at. 

I  have  figures  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  indicate  the  obligations  by 
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activity.  The  estimate  for  1964  shows 
that  the  training  costs  will  amount  to  33 
percent.  With  respect  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $140  million  passed  by  the  House 
a  short  time  ago,  the  estimate  indicates 
that  the  same  figure  will  be  applicable. 
The  revised  estimate  for  1963  indicates 
that  the  costs  for  training  will  be  26 
percent. 

When  we  consider  the  $110  million  ap¬ 
propriation  approved  by  the  Senate,  we 
find  that  the  training  costs  were  66  per¬ 
cent  of  the  actual  allowance  payments. 
That  seems  rather  high.  I  believe  that 
the  figure  of  30  percent  is  adequate.  If 
I  can  be  persuaded  later  that  it  is  not, 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  suggest  a  higher 
figure. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have,  which  I 
think  have  not  been  rebutted  to  any  suc¬ 
cessful  degree,  the  figure  of  30  percent  is 
accurate,  realistic,  and  one  which  we 
should  require. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  position  to  be  that 
up  to  now  the  Department  has  actually 
been  operating  within  a  30-percent  limi¬ 
tation? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  About  33  percent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  About  33  percent.  So 
it  would  appear  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  would  not  curtail  or  impede 
the  operations  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  not  intended  to.  I 
am  sure  it  would  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Why  should  the  De¬ 
partment  need  to  have  more  flexibility, 
to  go  over  30  percent?  The  Department 
should  be  trying  to  cut  down,  rather  than 
to  increase,  the  costs. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  the  program  ex¬ 
pands,  they  will  find  it  quite  possible,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  reduce  the  adminis¬ 
trative  figure.  That  includes  adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  equipment,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  things  of  that  nature.  The  30 
percent  figure  is  a  generous,  fair  and 
realistic  one.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  go  along  with  my  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  response.  I  am 
inclined  to  support  the  amendment,  and 
there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
it,  so  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  on  page  3,  line 
17.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 

I  would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore,  I  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  ,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk¬ 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  49,  as  follows : 
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Aiken 

YEAS - 18 

Dominick 

Miller 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Bartlett 

NAYS — 49 
Hayden 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hill 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Case 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Keating 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

RusseU 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Edmondson 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Ervin 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore  ' 

Monroney 

Hart 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Boggs  " 

Jackson 

Salto  ns  tall 

Burdick 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Engle 

McNamara 

Tower 

Fulbright 

Mechem 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BUNDESTAG  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  WEST 
GERMANY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  we  have  as  our  guests  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  five  members  of 
the  German  Bundestag.  They  are  Mr. 
Martin  Heix,  trade  union  secretary, 
Christian  Democratic  Union;  Mr,  Carl 
Reinhard,  farmer,  graduate  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  University,  Christian  Democratic 
Union;  Mr.  Otto  Striebeck,  journalist. 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany; 
Dr.  Uwe-Jense  Nissen,  plant  medical  offi¬ 
cer,  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Ger¬ 
many;  and  Mr.  Ludwig  Hamm,  lawyer, 
Free  Democratic  Party. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  them  with  us. 
I  hope  Senators  will  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  extend  their  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  our  honored  guests. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  to  the  distinguished  visitors. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  12,  strike  out  “subsection”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “subsec¬ 
tions.” 

After  line  17  on  page  3,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsections : 

(f)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  training  of  and  for 
training  allowances  paid  to  youths  over  16 
but  under  22  years  of  age. 

(g)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 

(h)  of  section  202  thereof. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  begining  with  “by” 
strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the 
comma  on  line  9  of  page  2. 

Section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  87-415, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“but  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  total  training  allowances  paid 
annually  under  this  section  may  be  paid 
to  such  youths.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  two  essential  provisions. 
Each  is  discussed  separately  below. 

First.  The  new  subsection  (f)  provides 
that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  all  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  training  proj¬ 
ects  under  title  II  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  can  be  used 
for  the  training  of  youths  aged  16  to  22 
years.  Under  present  law  there  is  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  5  percent  of  “training  allow¬ 
ances”  of  $20  per  week  for  such  youths. 
S.  1831  increases  this  percentage  to  15 
percent.  Spokesmen  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  indicated  a  desire  to  gear  this 
limitation  to  amounts  authorized  for  the 
program,  rather  than  to  training  allow¬ 
ances  as  the  law  presently  requires. 
This  seems  a  sensible  change  to  be  made 
in  the  law  because  of  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  training  allowances  for  youths, 
$20,  and  allowances  for  adults,  $35.  This 
20-percent  limitation  seems  to  conform 
with  the  relationship  between  adults  and 
youths  who  need  training. 

Second.  The  new  subsection  (g)  places 
a  15-percent  limitation  on  the  amounts 
of  appropriated  funds  which  can  be  used 
for  the  new  literacy  program,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  S.  1831.  Testimony  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  are  roughly  300,000 
“functional  illiterates”  who  need  this 
new  program,  whereas  there  are  over 
600,000  youths  who  need  training.  This 


completely  new  literacy  program  would 
be  able  to  serve  its  purpose  very  well 
under  this  limitation,  and  the  limitation 
would  assure  that  the  youths  and  the 
adults  for  whom  the  program  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed,  would  not  be  deprived  of 
funds  necessary  for  their  programs  al¬ 
ready  underway. 

The  amendment  has  been  offered  after 
discussions  with  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  have  not  seen  this  particu¬ 
lar  amendment,  but  I  believe  they  ap¬ 
prove  of  it  in  principle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  another  attempt 
like  the  one  which  was  defeated  a  few 
minutes  ago,  to  apply  legislative  restric¬ 
tions  which  would  unduly  hamper  the 
Administrator  in  his  conduct  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

No  effective  basis  was  laid  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  subcommittee  by  administra¬ 
tion  witnesses  which  would  enable  us  to 
apply  a  definite  percentage  figure  to  this 
broad  program.  To  do  so  at  this  time, 
without  full  consideration,  would  be  an 
unwise  step  to  take.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  rejected. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Later,  In  another 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer.  In  which 
there  is  a  20 -percent  restriction,  I  . shall 
show  that  under  this  proposal  at  least 
100,000  youths  could  be  trained;  and 
that  42,000  could  be  trained  for  fiscal 
1964,  with  a  15 -percent  restriction  on  the 
literacy  program.  So  we  are  not  ham¬ 
pering  the  program  in  any  way. 

Under  this  amendment,  not  a  single 
nickel  need  be  spent  for  literacy  or  youth 
or  adult  training.  It  could  be  used  for 
any  of  the  three  programs. 

We  are  now  adding  $200  million  to 
the  authorization  of  $322  million  which 
was  approved  last  Wednesday.  That 
money  will  go  into  the  same  pot.  It 
could  be  used  for  whatever  purpose  the 
administrator  decided  was  desirable  and 
necessary.  This  is  not  a  restrictive 
amendment;  it  merely  places  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  expended  for 
the  literacy  program  and  the  youth  pro¬ 
gram.  It  sems  to  me  it  is  a  valid  and 
reasonable  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  ask  the  Senator  to  charge  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  the  time  of 
the  opponents. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  satisfactory. 
I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  af¬ 
ter  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  training  of 
youths  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-two  years  shall  be  used  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  high  school  graduates. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  limits  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  authorized  for  the  training  of 
youths  who  are  high  school  graduates. 
The  amendment  limits  to  25  percent  of 
all  funds  available  for  youths  the 
amounts  for  high  school  graduates.  The 
Department  of  Labor  and  others  have 
indicated  concern  that  too  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  funds  for  youths  were  being 
used  for  high  school  graduates,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  too  sharply  the  funds  available 
to  train  those  disadvantaged  by  the  lack 
of  a  high  school  diploma. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  said — 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  significant: 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  unemployed  people  in 
this  country  today  did  not  finish  high  school. 
But  two-thirds  of  the  trainees  under  this 
year’s  administration  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act,  over  two-thirds 
did  finish  high  school. 

Now,  what  that  means  is  that  because  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation  under  the 
present  law,  we  ought  to  be  beaming  this 
program  more  at  those  who  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  high  school  education, 
but  as  things  worked  out,  it  is  beamed  much 
more  toward  those  who  did  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  high  school  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  indicate  that  as  the 
act  has  been  administered  up  until  now, 
the  persons  who  need  the  program  the 
least  are  the  ones  who  are  receiving  the 
benefits.  The  average  boy  or  girl  who 
graduates  from  high  school  has  an  op¬ 
portunity,  through  various  programs,  to 
fit  himself  for  a  productive  adult  life. 
But  the  training  program  was  primarily 
intended  to  help  persons  who  did  not 
have  educational  advantages,  who  are 
high  school  dropouts,  or  who  are  illiter¬ 
ates. 

I  believe  that  some  restriction  of  this 
nature  is  highly  necessary  and  desirable 
at  this  time.  A  great  many  high  school 
graduates  would  still  be  eligible  under 
the  proposal  I  am  offering  now. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  another  effort  to 
write  unnecessary  legislative  restrictions 
into  an  act  under  which  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  should  be  left  to  the  administra¬ 
tor.  We  have  a  situation  in  which  per¬ 
haps  a  majority  of  young  persons  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  22  who  would 
want  to  train  under  this  act  are  high- 
school  graduates.  We  do  not  have  yet 
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a  sufficient  statistical  basis  to  determine 
what  that  percentage  would  be.  But  to 
write  a  25-percent  limitation  into  the 
act  would  make  it  mox-e  difficult  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  act  successfully.  It  would 
not  reduce  the  cost.  It  could  do  no  good, 
and  it  might  conceivably  do  a  percepti¬ 
ble  amount  of  harm.  Accordingly,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  reit¬ 
erate  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said; 
that  is,  that  the  program  as  it  has  been 
administered  up  to  now  is  primarily  of 
value  to  high  school  graduates;  it  does 
not  reach  down  to  high  school  dropouts 
and  illiterates,  for  whom  the  program 
was  originally  designed  and  promoted. 

The  restriction  I  propose  is  not  at  all 
unrealistic.  It  is  worthwhile,  and  would 
enable  the  administrator  to  perform  far 
better  work  and  for  the  benefit  of  per¬ 
sons  who  most  need  the  assistance. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
beginning  with  “In”  on  line  13,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  all  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  period  on  line  17,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  by  subsection  (b) ,  there  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  should  consider  all  programs 
related  to  the  one  being  considered  to¬ 
day;  that  is,  programs  involving  voca¬ 
tional  and  educational  programs  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record — 
and  I  feel  certain  I  have  missed  some 
items — the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  either  appropriated  or  authorized 
or  for  which  requests  for  authorization 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  education, 
manpower  retraining,  and  development. 

The  Senate  has  already  appropriated 
$110  million  for  the  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  training  program  for  fiscal 

1964.  The  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  1831, 
authorizes  $100  million  for  fiscal  1964. 

S.  1761,  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  authorizes  $322 
million  for  fiscal  1965. 

S.  1831,  the  bill  the  Senate  is  now  con¬ 
sidering,  authorizes  $100  million  for  fiscal 

1965. 

That  is  a  total  of  $632  million  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  for  fiscal  1964  and  fiscal  1965. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  $100  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Youth  Employment  Act.  The 
vocational  education  bill,  which  is  before 


the  Senate  at  the  present  time,  will  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  year  $108  million,  and 
for  fiscal  1965,  $153  million. 

Under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
there  is  a  program  involving  $4,500,000 
for  retraining  and  vocational  education. 

There  is  also  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  or  authorization  for  $15  million  for 
the  vocational  education;  another  au¬ 
thorization  of  $50  million  for  vocational 
education. 

These  items  total  $1,072,500,000  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that  I  have  added 
$30  million  to  that  figure,  to  conform 
with  the  House  appropriations  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  in  the  next  2  years  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  spending  $1,072  million 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No;  it  is  $632  million 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  I  say  it  will  be  spent;  that 
is  not  completely  accurate.  That  will 
depend  on  the  amount  appropriated. 
These  are  amounts  which  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  or  for  which  authorization  is 
now  being  sought. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  be  $632  million 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act? 

Mr .  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.  In  addition,  $440  mil¬ 
lion  could  potentially  be  spent  under 
other  authorizations? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  total  amount, 
from  all  sources,  for  retraining  would  be 
$1,072  million  in  the  next  2  years? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it — although  like 
other  amendments  already  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  I 
assume  it  will  be  defeated. 

I  understand  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
has  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment,  but  not  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  on  the  time  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  already  have  general  knowledge 
of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  information  I  have,  based  on  this 
$632  million  figure,  is  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  204,000  individuals  can 
come  under  1  of  the  3  programs  envis¬ 
aged  by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Tiaining  Act  as  the  bill  proposes  to 
amend  it  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
385,000  will  be  eligible.  That  total  can 
be  broken  down  in  different  ways,  but 
that  is  the  maximum  number  of  those 
who  can  be  included  under  the  program 
and  under  the  funds  which  have  been 
either  appropriated  or  authorized,  or 
for  which  authorization  is  sought. 


It  seems  to  me  it  is  humanly  impossible 
for  the  Department  to  administer  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  magnitude,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  just  barely  getting  off  the  ground  at 
the  present  time.  If  double  the  money 
could  be  profitably  used  for  this  man¬ 
power  development  and  training  pro¬ 
gram,  I  would  be  willing  and  happy  to 
vote  for  it;  but  all  this  money  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  We  authorized  $322  million  last 
Wednesday.  Two  days  later  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  an  additional  $200 
million,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
$522  million. 

None  of  that  money  needs  to  be  spent 
for  an  illiteracy  program.  None  of  it 
needs  to  be  spent  for  a  youth  program. 
None  of  it  needs  to  be  spent  for  an  adult 
program.  There  is  no  need  to  spend  it 
for  all  or  for  one  or  two  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  So  what  is  proposed  today  is 
simply  that  we  add  a  $200  million  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  $322  million  authori¬ 
zation  we  approved  last  Wednesday.  I 
believe  there  is  no  justification  for  doing 
this. 

I  believe  my  record  shows  that  I  am 
and  have  been  a  friend  of  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  believe  we  are  faced  with 
very  serious  problems  affecting  our 
young  people,  and  our  unemployed;  and 
I  want  to  do  everything  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  them.  But  simply  to  au¬ 
thorize  and,  later,  to  appropriate  money 
is  not  enough.  The  program  must  be 
administered  in  an  effective  way.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Senators  have  approached  this 
problem  on  the  basis  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  All  these  are  admirable  vir¬ 
tues;  but  we  must  apply  a  little  analyti¬ 
cal  judgment,  as  well. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  program,  but 
I  object  very  strenuously  to  authorizing 
or  appropriating  about  twice  as  much 
money  as  can  possibly  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say.  I  favor  the  program;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  throwing  money  away  or 
appropriating  more  than  can  possibly  be 
used  in  an  effective  manner.  In  my 
opinion,  the  issue  before  us  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  number  of 
individuals  who  can  be  trained  under 
this  program  and  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  Senate  bill  1831 
will  be  cut  from  100,000  to  60,000.  In 
other  words,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  40,000  of  those  who  now  have 
no  employable  skills  will  continue  to  be 
unemployed. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  running 
about  $1,000  a  trainee.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  proposes  to  cut  $40  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  program.  Relatively  few 
Americans  are  functional  illiterates; 
most  Americans  can  do  elementary 
mathematics  in  their  heads.  So  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  authorization  is  reduced 
from  $100,000  to  $60,000,  40,000  people 
will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
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program.  The  issue  before  us  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  last  Wednes¬ 
day  we  added  $161  million  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorization,  thus  increasing  it  to 
$322  million.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we 
add  $200  million  to  all  that.  Certainly 
the  two  should  have  been  combined,  so 
that  at  that  time  Senators  could  have 
known  the  total  which  would  confront 
them. 

The  pending  amendment  would  strike 
out  of  the  proposed  authorization  $140 
million  which  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

The  remaining  $60  million  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  I 
think  necessary;  but  I  am  willing  to  have 
that  amount  authorized,  in  order  to 
make  my  amendment  more  palatable  to 
Senators  who  otherwise  might  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  been  yielded 
bSfCk 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
voted  “nay.”  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 

I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore  with¬ 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 


Long],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  .  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 29 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Allott 

Hill 

Prouty 

Beall 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Miller 

NAYS— 38 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Keating 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Ervin 

McGee 

Walters 

Fong 

Metcalf 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

-33 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Burdick 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Symington 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Engle 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  was  re- 
j  ected . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  “and.” 

On  page  2,  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  all  after  the  word  “failed”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“,  and  that  such  failure  to  attend  school 
classes  was  due  to  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family  or  household  of 
which  the  individual  was  a  member, 
which  required  the  individual  to  seek 
employment  or  training  for  employ¬ 
ment.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  spike  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  bill  that  the  bill  would  be 
calculated  in  its  results  to  encourage 
dropouts  of  our  youngsters  from  school. 
The  amendment  would  not  be  necessary 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  bill 
would  lower  the  age  for  eligibility. 

Inasmuch  as  the  age  limit  is  to  be 
lowered,  I  think  all  of  us  should  make  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  our  intention  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  stay  in  school,  and  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  d.o  anything  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  drop  out  of  school. 

The  bill  will  have  a  tendency  in  that 
direction,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  change 
the  period  of  time  involved  from  3 
months  to .  6  months,  so  that  no  one 
could  become  eligible  unless  he  had  been 
out  of  school  for  more  than  6  months. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  this  will  be 
necessary,  because  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  how  a  student  might  decide  to  drop 
out  for  6  months  and  sit  it  out  to  become 
eligible  for  52  weeks  of  training  allow¬ 
ances.  We  would  not  want  that  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

The  bill  provides  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  6  months  of  absence  from  classes 
all  appropriate  procedures,  including 
guidance  and  counseling  by  appropriate 
local  authorities,  must  be  gone  through, 
but  I  suggest  that  all  of  these  appropriate 
procedures  of  guidance  and  counseling 
by  appropriate  local  authorities  will  be 
an  exercise  in  futility  if  the  individual 
concerned  has  already  made  up  his  mind 
that  what  he  is  going  to  do  is  sit  it  out  for 
6  months  and  then  become  eligible  for  52 
weeks  of  the  training  allowances. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  add  a 
further  criterion.  That  criterion  would 
be  that  the  failure  to  attend  the  class  for 
6  months  was  due  to  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family  or  household  of 
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which  the  individual  is  a  member,  which 
economic  circumstances  required  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  seek  employment  or  to  seek 
training  for  employment. 

This  is  directly  in  line  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
earlier  stated  when  I  asked  him  about 
the  problem  of  school  dropouts.  The 
Senator  raised  the  point,  which  was  a 
valid  point,  that  a  student  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  drop  out  of  school  in  order  to 
help  earn  bread  for  the  family.  This  is 
a  valid  point.  The  student  might  drop 
out  of  school  because  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  obtain  training  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  help  in  the  economic  situation  of 
the  family.  If  an  individual  came  from 
a  broken  home  and  was  in  a  household, 
it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  help 
earn  some  bread  for  the  household. 

The  amendment  would  do  nothing 
more  than  gear  the  bill  with  that  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  mind.  It  would  provide  another  safe¬ 
guard  calculated  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
encouraging  dropouts,  one  of  our  great¬ 
est  tragedies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  Senator  has  ex¬ 
plained  it  thoroughly.  I  wish  to  make 
only  a  few  comments. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  because 
the  purpose  is  to  include  young  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  19  among  those 
who  can  be  trained.  Not  only  would 
they  be  included  for  basic  skills,  but  also 
they  would  be  included  for  functional 
literacy  training,  to  give  them  at  least 
the  simplest  fundamentals  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  skills  to  enable 
them  to  take  basic  training  in  school. 

When  we  read  that  500,000  or  600,000 
young  people  were  unemployed  in  the 
past  year,  we  realize  that  the  situation 
is  sad.  It  is  an  indictment  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  throughout  this  country, 
that  it  does  not  provide  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  people  functional 
literacy,  or  even  the  basic  requirements 
for  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families. 

It  has  been  developed  in  the  debate 
that  the  program  should  not  induce 
young  people  to  leave  school  when  they 
are  able  to  stay  in  school.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  agreed  to,  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  there  must  be  a  failure  to  at¬ 
tend  a  school  for  6  months  will  act 
against  such  an  objective. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex¬ 
plained,  our  amendment  would  provide 
another  safeguard  against  dropouts.  It 
would  make  money  available  to  those 
boys  and  girls  who  need  it  most. 

It  is  evident  that  the  authorization  in 
the  bill,  to  be  followed  by  appropriations, 
will  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  train 
all  the  young  people  between  16  and  19 
years  of  age  who  need  training  in  basic 
skills  or  who  need  training  in  funda¬ 
mental  literacy  requirements.  The 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  make 
whatever  amounts  of  money  are  appro¬ 


priated  available  to  young  men  and 
women  whose  families  are  not  able  to 
keep  them  in  school,  and  it  would  make 
this  money  available  to  them  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  made  it 
necessary  for  boys  and  girls  over  16  years 
of  age  to  leave  school  to  work  or  to  be 
trained  in  order  to  go  to  work. 

The  provision  we  have  offered  touches 
a  problem  which  has  not  been  debated. 
The  effect  would  be  to  provide  the  money 
which  is  made  available  to  those  boys 
and  girls  whose  families  are  not  able  to 
keep  them  in  school,  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  demand  that  they  work  to  help 
support  the  family  as  well  as  to  support 
themselves. 

If  a  family  has  funds  to  keep  children 
in  school,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  family  to 
use  every  bit  of  persuasion  and  effort 
it  can  to  keep  a  boy  or  girl  in  school.  If 
a  family  needs  funds  for  its  own  sus¬ 
tenance,  the  boy  or  girl  would  have  to 
go  to  work — and  many  of  them  do — to 
help  provide  for  the  family  needs. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  direct  whatever  funds  are  appropri¬ 
ated  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  19  whose  families  are  not  able 
to  keep  them  in  school  and  whose  fami¬ 
lies  need  their  help.  I  submit,  upon  that 
ground,  that  it  is  an  amendment  which 
should  be  adopted.  If  the  money  is  not  ® 
dnected  to  those  who  need  it,  who  by 
reason  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
families  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
schooling  necessary  to  train  them,  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  it  should  be  directed. 

That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Ran¬ 
dolph]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  two  capable 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper ] ,  in  my  opinion  provides  for 
new  procedures  which  would  add  a  fur¬ 
ther  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  present  training  pro¬ 
gram.  ^ 

I  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  because  I  should  like 
to  stress  the  point  that  the  amendment 
overlooks  the  fact  that  those  who  drop 
out,  at  the  ages  of  16  through  18,  have 
in  many  instances  left  school  for  other 
than  what  might  be  clearly  character¬ 
ized  as  economic  reasons. 

I  point  to  the  language  which  I  think 
frankly,  is  ill  defined:  “Economic  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  family  or  household.” 

I  warn  Senators  that  this  could  well 
mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
through  representatives  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  would  investigate  bank  accounts. 
This  is  possible,  and  I  think  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  possibility.  The  debts  of  the  parent 
or  parents  of  the  household  could  be 
gone  into,  because  if  the  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  to  be  determined,  an 
investigation  must  be  made.  Very 
frankly,  one  would  have  to  investigate 
family  by  family,  and  household  by 
household,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
youngster  dropped  out  of  school  for  any 


reason  which  could  be  described  as  an 
economic  circumstance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator’s  concern  about  this  question; 
but  would  not  that  investigation  have 
already  been  made  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties?  It  seems  to  me  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  a  family  in  circumstances  jus¬ 
tifying  the  dropout  would  not  have  been 
on  the  local  relief  rolls,  which  would 
have  already  required  an  investigation. 
So  the  Senator’s  concern,  while  recog¬ 
nizable,  is  perhaps  a  little  unfounded, 
because  the  investigation  would  already 
have  been  made.  I  find  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  go  to  the  local  authorities  for  this  in¬ 
formation.  ! 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  investigation 
required  by  the  amendment  as  offered  is 
in  no  sense  required  by  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported.  The  factual  determination  pres¬ 
ently  contemplated  by  the  bill  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family. 

Mr .  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  if  the  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  family  are  not  the 
very  ones  which  cause  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  provide  for  A,  B,  or  C,  or  for  other 
types  of  assistance,  to  the  family? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  read  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  check  it,  because,  as  I  have  indicated, 
it  provides: 

That  no  training  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  any  individual  who  is  under  19  years  of 
age  and  has  not  been  graduated  from  high 
school  unless  the  Secretary  shaU  have  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  such  individual  has  failed 
'to  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  months — 

It  was  amended  to  6  months — 
during  the  regular  school  session,  and  that 
all  appropriate  procedures  (including  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  by  appropriate  local  au¬ 
thorities)  to  induce  such  individual  to  re¬ 
sume  school  attendance  have  failed. 

The  bill  does  not  refer  to  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  youngster’s  family. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  so  far  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  read;  but  my  point  is,  if  the 
Senator  will  read  further,  and  add  our 
amendment  to  what  he  has  read,  that  it 
involves  the  economic  circumstances, 

which  is  the  point  of  his  argument - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  interrupt  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  that  is  what  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to,  and  that  is  what  the  committee 
is  opposed  to.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
this  investigation  already  has  been  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  his  fear 
of  a  great  mass  of  administrative  detail 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  gone  into  by 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement  provided  by  our  amendment  is 
probably  overstated.  I  believe  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  determination  of 
the  economic  circumstances  of  a  family 
would  already  have  been  gone  into  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  all  the  Secreary’s 
field  agents  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  contact  the  local  agents  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  family  was  in  a  bad 
economic  situation.  I  do  not  think  it 
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would  require  too  much  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Before  I  yield,  let 
me  say  that  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  understand  his  position, 
but  it  would  be  a  different  type  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
against  it.  We  think  that  type  of  inves¬ 
tigation  is  not  a  practical  one. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  overempha¬ 
sizes  the  kind  of  investigation  which 
would  have  to  be  conducted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  which 
was  reported  by  the  committee  states, 
“the  Secretary  shall  have  satisfied  him¬ 
self.”  So  that  language  would  apply 
also  to  the  amendment  which  we  have 
offered,  namely,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  satisfied  himself  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  provided.  He  Would  have  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  individual  had 
failed  to  attend  school  classes  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  6  months,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
procedures  had  been  used  to  induce  or 
encourage  him  to  stay  in  school. 

What  we  have  offered  is  much  more 
simple.  The  Secretary  would  merely  de¬ 
termine  from  local  information  whether 
a  boy  or  girl  came  from  a  family  whose 
financial  circumstances  were  such  that 
they  had  no  funds  and  that  this  training 
was  needed  to  help  him  or  her  secure 
functional  literacy  or  training  for  a  job. 

The  fact  that  such  boys  and  girls  do 
not  have  these  basic  skills,  or  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  most 
fundamental  educational  requirements 
for  finding  jobs,  would  indicate  in  most 
cases  that  they  came  from  families 
which,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  able 
to  keep  them  in  school  or  help  them  con¬ 
tinue  their  education. 

There  is  not  enough  money  to  train 
every  boy  and  girl  who  is  not  employed. 
Certainly  not  enough  money  is  provided 
in  this  bill  for  that  purpose.  I  make  the 
point  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  money 
available,  if  we  are  to  train  persons  for 
employment  and  if  we  are  to  try  to  give 
them  some  qualifications,  this  money 
certainly  ought  to  go  to  individuals  from 
families  who  themselves  are  unable  to 
provide  educational  and  training  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

If  these  individuals  come  from  families 
who  have  the  money  to  keep  them  in 
school  or  provide  for  their  training,  why 
should  they  not  do  it?  Why  should  the 
Government  do  it?  This  amendment 
directs  the  aid  to  the  boy  or  girl  coming 
from  the  type  of  family  with  which  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  are 
familiar,  a  family  which  cannot  provide 
such  opportunity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  repeat  to 
them  that  in  reality  they  would  adopt 
the  concept  of  the  pauper’s  oath  and 
would  apply  it  to  the  youth  training  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  by  the  bill.  That  is  abso¬ 
lutely  what  would  have  to  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  Senators  are  asking,  in  effect,  for 
a  profit -and -loss  sheet  within  a  family 
or  household.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  a  boy  will  drop  from  school.  They 
can  and  often  do  involve  a  complication 
of  causes  other  than  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  These  young  men  and  women 
should  nonetheless  remain  eligible  for 
the  training  program,  including  the 
allowances. 

The  thought  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  understandable,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  conclusion. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senators  offering  the  amendment  will  do 

SO. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  withhold  the  request  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  sorry  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  thrown  out  the  old  bugaboo 
about  the  pauper’s  oath.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  from  the  minds  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  than  a  pauper’s  oath  procedure. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  saw  fit  to  re¬ 
quire  a  pauper’s  oath,  which  I  do  not 
think  he  would,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  do  so  under  the  authority  of  the  bill. 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary  would  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  intent  of  any  Senator  to  require 
a  pauper’s  oath  in  order  to  meet  the  test 
of  whether  or  not  the  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  family  or  household  from 
which  one  of  the  dropouts  came  were 
such  as  to  require  him  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  seek  employment  or  training 
for  employment. 

I  suggest  further  that  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  would  be  pretty  well  able  to 
advise  the  field  agent  or  the  secretary 
whether  a  family  was  in  bad  economic 
straits,  so  that  the  Secretary  could  be 
satisfied  on  this  limitation. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  difficult  one 
to  enforce.  It  is  pretty  broad  when  we 
say  that  the  Secretary  must  be  satisfied 
on  this  point.  The  degree  of  satisfaction 
does  not  have  to  be  one  entailing  min¬ 
ute  examination  of  a  balance  sheet.  I 
believe  the  local  authorities  would  be 
in  a  pretty  good  position  to  lend  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  they 
would  see  to  it  that  families  which  could 
afford  to  keep  their  boy  or  girl  in  school 
would  not  be  the  recipients  of  Federal 
largesse.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted  we  shall  have  a  brand  new  bu¬ 


reaucracy  engaged  in  investigating  the 
finances  of  every  family  that  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  the  training  program 
under  the  bill.  It  will  involve  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement, 
and  the  equivalent  of  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
investigation.  In  the  end  we  shall  prac¬ 
tically  require  a  young  man  to  take  a 
pauper’s  oath. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  only  1  minute.  This  matter 
is  not  necessarily  related  to  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
training?  It  is  not  merely  related  to 
poverty.  The  purpose  is  to  equip  people 
to  make  a  useful  contribution  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  school  dropouts  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  industrial  proc¬ 
esses,  the  manufacturing  processes,  or 
the  trade  processes  of  the  American 
economy.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  not  merely  related  to  poverty  but, 
rather,  to  the  upgrading  of  the  skills  of 
American  workers.  It  would  be  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  subject  them  to  this  kind 
of  limitation.  I  am  sure  the  matter  of 
economic  circumstances  will  be  a  factor, 
and  it  should  be,  but  it  should  not  be  the 
only  factor.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
ject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  is  only  so  much  money  to  go 
around.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  see 
to  it  that  the  money  went  to  the  families 
which  have  an  economic  need  for  this 
program?  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  for  everyone.  As  the  Senator 
'  from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out,  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  amendment  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  money  goes  to  households  which 
need  this  assistance.  If  we  had  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  these  things,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  However,  we  are  limited  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  used.  I  suggest  that  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  narrowing  down  the  coverage  to 
those  who  need  the  assistance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  confident 
that  the  question  of  economic  need  is 
a  factor,  and  that  it  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  local  authorities.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  make  that  judgment.  I 
would  prefer  to  provide  a  broader  juris¬ 
diction,  or  give  more  leeway  at  the  local 
level,  than  to  have  this  restrictive  lan¬ 
guage  added.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  is  important  and  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that  deals  with  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  debate  says 
something  about  it,  and  the  original  act 
contains  something  about  it.  Everyone 
knows  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  minor¬ 
ity  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BaYh],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from  Tex¬ 
as  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator" 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk¬ 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  detained  on  official 
business  and  their  respective  pairs  have 
been  previously  announced.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs]  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


[No.  154  Leg.] 
YEAS— 17 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Prouty 

Allott 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keating 

Smith 

Cooper 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Pearson 

NAYS — 49 

Bartlett 

HU1 

Muskie 

Beall 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McGee 

Walters 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

Hayden 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Engle 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Goldwater 

Mechem 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miller  and 

Mr.  Cooper  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  a  nongermane  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  a  very  germane  statement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  final 
printing  of  the  bill,  following  what  I 
hope  will  be  its  passage,  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  be  included  as  a  cosponsor.  In¬ 
advertently,  his  name  was  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  desired  to  have  a  few 
minutes  yielded  to  him.  I  will  yield  time 
to  him.  Does  the  Senator  desire  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  more;  perhaps 

less. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  moved  forward,  I 
had  hoped  that  it  would  finally  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  me,  because  of  thrift,  to  be  able 
to  vote  for  a  tax  cut.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  losses 
that  will  come  from  the  passage  of  a  tax 
cut  bill.  Old  subsidies  are  being  in¬ 
creased,  and  new  ones  are  being  estab¬ 
lished.  New  functions  are  being  created 
by  the  Federal  Government,  usurping 
a  field  that  historically  and  traditionally 
has  been  occupied  by  the  State  govern¬ 
ments. 

Government  has  entered  into  func¬ 
tions  which  never  before  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  government,  but  always  by 
private  enterprise — functions  such  as 
area  redevelopment,  domestic  peace 
corps,  extravagant  urban  redevolpment, 
mass  transportation  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $6  billion  but  probably  closer  to 
$10  billion,  new  subisdies  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  fishing  vessels,  and  supplemental 
public  works,  duplicating  what  we  had 
in  the  1930’s.  Also,  on-the-job  training 
for  adults  and  on-the-job  training  for 
juveniles. 

The  program  now  proposed  would  have 
these  young  people  told,  “Drop  out  of 
school  and  forget  your  studies,  and  we 
will  pay  you  and  train  you  after  you  have 
done  that.” 

Mr.  President,  35  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  is  now  being  spent  for  the 
maintenance  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  Since  1961,  the  national 
debt  has  been  increased  from  $286  to 
$305  billion.  Increasingly  there  is  being 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  power 
which  makes  it  possible  for  those  in  au¬ 
thority  to  bend  the  backs  and  twist  the 
thinking  of  American  businessmen  and 
frequently  induce  immorality  among 
those  doing  business — all  because  of  the 
power  of  the  omnipotent  Central*Gov- 
ernment.  Every  day  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  is — by  means  of  the 
action  of  Congress — being  expanded. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  what 
is  happening,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill  which  disregards  the 
necessity  of  fiscal  responsibility.  More 
and  more  I  am  becoming  convinced  that 
the  old  adage  or  principle,  “Do  the  es¬ 
sential  things,  and  provide  by  taxes  the 
funds  to  finance  them,”  has  been  aban¬ 
doned.  In  the  1930’s  there  was  substi¬ 
tuted  the  philosophy  “Spend  and  spend, 
and  tax  and  tax.”  Then  came  the  new 
era  of  “Spend  and  spend,  but  do  not  tax. 
Let  our  descendants,  the  children  of  the 
future,  pay  the  bill;  meanwhile,  we  will 
sing  and  dance.”  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  that  philosophy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  S.  1831  is 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  this 
session.  This  bill  would  provide  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  refer  eligible 
workers  to  programs  that  will  provide 
the  training  in  basic  literacy  and  work 
skills  necessary  to  prepare  these  people 
to  qualify  for  the  direct  occupational 
training  now  available  under,  the  act. 
It  would  also  lower  the  minimum  age 
qualification  from  19  to  16,  provided  any 
such  eligible  person  has  been  out  of 
school  for  more  than  3  months,  and 
would  increase  the  percentage  of  total 
allowances  provided  under  the  act  that 
would  be  paid  to  such  youths  from  5  to 

15  percent. 

This  bill  is  an  important  supplement 
to  the  President’s  recommendations  on 
civil  rights  insofar  as  they  affect  the 
Manpower  Act.  It  will  enable  us  to  reach 
in  some  measure,  the  more  than  700,000 
unemployed  youths  between  the  ages  of 

16  and  21,  many  of  whom  are  dropouts. 
For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  7.7  percent  of  our  eligible 
workers  are  unemployed,  approximately 
20  percent  of  our  children  drop  out  of 
school  before  they  complete  their  4  years. 
And  in  Providence  the  dropout  rate 
shoots  up  to  approximately  36  percent. 
While  our  unemployment  rate  nationally 
is  nearly  5  V2  percent  and  it  skyrockets 
to  over  16  percent  for  those  under  20. 
Coupled  with  these  is  the  fact  that  one 
out  of  four  of  these  unemployed  youths 
are  non  white. 

We  who  represent  this  Nation  in  Con¬ 
gress  must  cope  with  this  problem,  for  it 
is  one  of  national  proportions.  We  must 
in  every  manner  possible  enact  signifi¬ 
cant  legislation  to  meet  this  crisis,  for 
growing  unemployment  means  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  on  society.  Those 
critics  who  decry  the  so-called  welfare 
state  would  be  well  advised  to  support 
every  effort  to  train  our  unemployed 
citizens  in  those  skills  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  gain  and  hold  jobs.  This 
bill  before  us  is  only  a  small  step  in  that 
direction,  but  it  is  a  forward  step  and  one 
which  we  should  not  and  cannot  make 
with  hesitation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  today  on  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act,  I  believe  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Federal 
aid  is  not  the  only  solution  to  solving 
our  unemployment  problems.  A  key  to 
creating  jobs  is  local  initiative.  Under¬ 
scoring  this  is  an  article  which  appears 
in  the  September  1963  issue  of  Nation’s 
Business.  The  article  cites  the  work  of 
South  Carolina’s  Committee  for  Techni¬ 
cal  Education  which,  it  notes,  operates 
independently  of  other  State  agencies, 
including  the  federally  aided  department 
of  education.  This  committee  is  unusual 
in  that  it  is  financed  entirely  by  State 
and  local  money  and  makes  no  demands 
whatsoever  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

To  say  the  least,  this  do-it-yourself 
approach  is  refreshingly  needed  and  it 
shows  what  States  and  local  communities 
can  do  if  they  take  the  initiative. 


In  this  connection,  the  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Messenger,  on  January  24  of  this 
year,  published  an  article  in  which  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  news  service  re¬ 
porter,  Harold  I.  Rogers,  took  a  hard  look 
at  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Connecticut 
office  of  the  Federal  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  this  ar¬ 
ticle  : 

The  authorities  selected  3,500  semiskilled 
workers  as  candidates  for  retraining,  and  ac¬ 
tually  interviewed  2,143  of  them.  That  is, 
they  looked  up  these  workers  and  tried  to 
get  them  to  retrain  themselves. 

From  this  number,  589  were  selected  to  take 
machinist  aptitude  tests.  When  the  day  of 
the  test  rolled  around,  only  388  showed  up. 

Only  140  passed  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel. this  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  Federal  efforts  to  reduce  un¬ 
employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles,  entitled  “Here’s  Do-It-Yourself 
Unemployment  Cure”  from  Nation’s  Bus¬ 
iness  and  “Retraining:  Does  It  Help  Un¬ 
employment?”  from  the  Fort  Dodge  Mes¬ 
senger,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Nation’s  Business,  September  1963] 

Here’s  Do-It-Yourself  Unemployment 
Cure 

Curtis  Pettit  worked  for  20  years  as  an 
oiler  in  a  South  Carolina  textile  mill,  bring¬ 
ing  home  a  paycheck  which  rarely  exceeded 
$50  a  week. 

But  one  payday  recently  Mr.  Pettit  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  of  more  than  $100  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He  is  now  a  skilled 
machinist  in  the  Firestone  Steel  Products 
Co.,  at  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Who  brought  about  the  change?  Mr.  Pet¬ 
tit  did — by  seizing  an  opportunity  offered  to 
him  by  the  South  Carolina  Committee  for 
Technical  Education.  After  investing  520 
hours  of  his  time  in  evening  training  classes, 
he  qualified  last  April  for  the  job  at  Fire¬ 
stone. 

Now  his  foreman  says:  “When  I  want  a 
top-quality  job  done,  I  give  it  to  Curtis 
Pettit.” 

The  committee  for  technical  education 
has  trained  Mr.  Pettit  and  10,000  more  of 
South  Carolina’s  unemployed  and  under¬ 
employed  workers  since  its  establishment  2 
years  ago  by  the  State  legislature.  Workers 
are  now  being  trained  at  the  rate  of  800  each 
month,  and  program  officials  expect  to  be 
training  17,000  workers  a  year  by  mid- 1966. 

The  problem  of  teaching  workers  the  skills 
which  will  fit  them  for  available  jobs  is  of 
national  importance.  Although  our  coun¬ 
try’s  expanding  economy  has  provided  about 
870,000  jobs  during  the  past  year,  they  had 
to  be  divided  among  more  than  1  million 
new  workers. 

For  the  past  5  years  unemployment  has 
surpassed  5  percent  of  the  work  force.  As 
the  mass  of  young  workers  enters  the  job 
market  in  the  next  several  years,  the  gap 
between  added  workers  and  available  jobs 
will  widen. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  our  rapidly  developing  tech¬ 
nology  has  made  some  jobs  obsolete,  al¬ 
though  it  has  created  others. 

The  Kennedy  administration  wants  to 
meet  the  unemployment  problem  through 
tax  reduction,  public  works  acceleration, 
and  youth  employment  proposals. 

Many  States  are  taking  action  to  meet  the 
dilemma.  A  number  of  them  are  making  use 
of  money  provided  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act,  passed  last  year 
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by  Congress  and  for  which  the  administration 
is  seeking  additional  funds. 

South  Carolina’s  Committee  for  Technical 
Education — which  operates  independently  of 
other  State  agencies,  including  the  federally 
aided  department  of  education — is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  imaginative  approach  of  some 
States. 

It  is  unusual  in  an  important  respect — it  is 
financed  entirely  by  State  and  local  money, 
making  no  use  of  Federal  aid. 

This  do-it-yourself  philosophy,  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  with  which  it  is  getting  the  job 
done,  has  won  the  respect  of  business  leaders 
throughout  the  State.  Robert  N.  Mitchell, 
a  vice  president  of  the  SCM  Corp.’s  Marchant 
Division  and  general  manager  of  its  calcula¬ 
tor-manufacturing  plant  at  Orangeburg,  S.C., 
says: 

“The  committee’s  program  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  contributing  factor  to  our  success.  It 
was  vital  in  helping  us  start  up  this  plant 
and  reach  full  efficiency  in  a  short  time. 
Without  it,  we  would  have  been  faced  with 
a  monumental  task  in  getting  a  trained  work 
force.” 

The  purpose  of  TEC,  as  the  committee  is 
called,  is  stated  concisely  by  South  Carolina’s 
Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell: 

“This  program  takes  people  who  want  a 
job  and  trains  them  to  get  it.  We  have  many 
of  these  people  in  our  State. 

“South  Carolina  has  been  too  long  a  single- 
industry  State.  TEC  has  helped  us  diversify 
our  industrial  base,  which  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  our  economy  and  create  more  jobs  for 
our  people.” 

The  do-it-yourself  approach  runs  through¬ 
out  the  program.  J.  Bonner  Manly,  one  of 
the  committee’s  eight  members  and  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  Abbeville  Mills,  describes  it  this  way: 

“At  the  State  level,  we  are  using  the  State’s 
own  money  to  help  its  people  train  for  new 
jobs. 

“At  the  local  level,  communities  have 
raised  about  $5  million  to  build  the  tech¬ 
nical  education  centers  which  form  a  major 
part  of  the  program. 

“But  the  key  ingredient  lies  with  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  invest  their  own  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  upgrade  skills  and  learn  new  skills  so 
that  they  will  qualify  for  better  jobs.  Ours 
prime  asset  is  their  motivation  to  make  their 
own  investment  in  the  program  in  order  to 
benefit  from  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  Southern  States, 
in  financial  resources  and  per  capita  income. 
Yet  we  have  a  training  program  which  is  both 
productive  and  economical.  Everyone  con¬ 
tributes — there  is  nothing  here  for  the  per¬ 
son  looking  for  a  handout.” 

As  in  the  case  of  other  Southern  States, 
South  Carolina  faces  a  double  threat  to  em¬ 
ployment.  Mechanization  of  farming  and 
Federal  crop  restrictions,  together  with  grow¬ 
ing  foreign  competition  in  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco,  are  forcing  the  farm  population  down 
at  the  rate  of  12,000  persons  each  year.  At 
the  same  time,  automation  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  which  historically  has  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  State’s  industrial  employment, 
is  eliminating  6,000  jobs  yearly. 

“To  find  new  jobs  for  all  these  people,  plus 
the  youths  entering  the  work  force,  we  have 
to  run  fast  just  to  stand  still,”  says  A.  Wade 
Martin,  State  coordinator  of  the  committee. 
“We  must  industrialize  to  provide  these 
jobs.” 

South  Carolina  officials  believe  that  TEC 
is  making  a  significant  impact  on  the  State’s 
unemployment  problem  in  two  ways: 

By  training  workers  in  industrial  skills,  it 
is  providing  a  growing  labor  pool  which 
makes  expansion  of  existing  industry  possible 
and  also  attracts  new  industry  to  the  State, 
thus  creating  new  jobs.  And  for  each  new 
industrial  job,  two  service  jobs  customarily 
come  into  existence  in  the  community.  New 
and  expanded  industry  in  the  State  produced 
about  12,500  new  industrial  jobs  a  year  from 
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1959  through  1961.  In  1962,  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  swing  into  full  operation, 
this  figure  jumped  to  18,500. 

By  upgrading  the  skills  of  employed  and 
underemployed  workers — in  addition  to 
teaching  new  skills  to  the  unemployed — the 
program  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  move 
up  the  job  ladder,  leaving  room  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  less  qualified  workers  who  need  jobs. 
When  a  service  station  attendant,  through 
training,  moves  into  a  job  as  an  automobile 
mechanic,  he  leaves  his  former  position  open 
for  a  less  skilled  individual  who  has  no  job. 

How  does  TEC  operate?  It  is  governed  by 
a  committee  of  six  citizens,  who  represent 
different  parts  of  the  State  and  are  business 
leaders  intimately  acquainted  with  the  job 
needs  of  business  and  industry.  These  men 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  senate.  Two  State  officials, 
the  superintendent  of  education  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  development  board,  are 
ex  officio  members  to  insure  coordination 
with  their  agencies.  Mr.  Martin,  a  methods 
engineer  and  former  administrator  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  technical  education  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  heads  the  full-time  staff. 


September  6 


COUNTIES  BUILD  CENTERS 

Eight  technical  education  centers  have 
been  established  where  labor  market  surveys 
have  shown  a  need  for  them.  One — at 
Greenville — has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  year,  four  will  open  this  month,  and 
three  will  open  early  in  1964.  Each  has  a  full¬ 
time  administrative  and  teaching  staff  aided 
by  an  area  commission  for  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  made  up  of  local  businessmen. 

These  centers — which  contain  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  workshops — are  built  and 
owned  by  the  counties  which  they  serve 
Building  costs  range  from  $540,000  to  $850  - 
000.  Equipment,  from  machine  tools  to 
computers,  is  owned  by  the  State.  This  per¬ 
mits  shifting  items  from  one  center  to  an¬ 
other  as  needs  dictate.  TEC  has  bought 

ment  $1  miUi0n  in  uP-t°-date  equip- 

Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  keeping 
abreast  of  current  employment  needs  and  in- 
dustnal  practices.  All  faculty  members 
must  have  had  experience  in  industry  and 
Will  be  rotated  back  to  their  own  industry 
periodically  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
latest  techniques. 

For  each  type  of  training,  a  committee  of 
men  from  that  particular  technical  area  or 
craft  passes  Judgment  on  the  teachers,  equip¬ 
ment  and  instruction.  Robert  L.  Grigsby 
director  of  the  Richland  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Center  at  Columbia,  says: 

These  committees  are  the  life  blood  of 

toCdate^ram'  They  keep  115  comPletely  up 

center, COUrS6S  at  the  technical  education 
+  lS?parated  lnto  three  divisions: 

-  technical  division— offering  training 
for  jobs  at  the  technician  level.  Programs 

ind  dLi^a  r°TSlng:  technical  drafting 
&  '  chemical,  electronic,  or  textile 
technology,  and  others.  A  high  school  edu- 
18  requJred  for  enrollment,  and  the 
p  ograms  extend  for  2  years  of  full-time  in- 

Tht  r  r  lyearS  of  evening  classed 
leaS' the X  u  ?i£,01\— where  a  student  may 
S  needed  in  air  conditioning 
refrigeration,  and  heating;  automotive  me- 

woark,Candnte^ng.eIeCtriClty;  “ne  shoP 

The  extension  division — which  makes 
available  courses  requested  by  a  particular 
ndustry.  Instruction,  including  supervisory 

plinth63'  ^  glV6n  at  the  CeAter  ^The 

all  applicants  tested 
attending  evening  classes  at  the 
Han  Tts6  C6nter  include  such  men  as  E.  J 
stud  vfnff  ~  y  car  -  °i  d  tool  and  die  maker  who  is 
studying  tool  and  die  design.  “I  want  to 
better  my  education  and  move  up  fn  n^ 
company,”  he  says.  “Because  of  ih]s  trac¬ 


ing,  I’ve  been  promised  the  next  job  in  design 
that  opens  up  in  my  shop.” 

Standards  are  high  at  the  centers.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  given  a  series  of  aptitude  tests 
and  their  school  records  examined.  On  the 
basis  of  this,  they  are  advised  whether  they 
qualify  for  training  as  a  technician  or  as  a 
skilled  craftsman.  A  continuing  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  anyone  from  trying  to  train 
for  a  job  which  would  be  beyond  his  ability. 

A  major  part  of  TEC’s  work  during  the  past 
2  years  has  been  setting  up  and  operating 
temporary  training  courses  for  corporations 
which  have  opened  a  new  plant  in  South 
Carolina  or  expanded  their  existing  plant. 
Nearly  70  such  crash  programs  have  provided 
trained  workers  and  some  are  still  in  opera- 
tion.  About  $315,000  of  the  committee’s 
$1.8  million  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  to  finance  these  operations. 

Companies  taking  advantage  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  which  have  placed  many  of  the  State’s 
H?®mj>1,oy5d  and  underemployed  workers  in 
skilled  industrial  jobs,  praise  the  quality  of 
tneir  newly  trained  employes. 

State  offers  no  payments  to  persons 
undergoing  training — in  contrast  to  the  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  paid  under  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  Officials  credit  this  with  screening 
out  people  more  interested  in  benefiting  from 
the  Government  payroll  than  in  preparing 
themselves  for  a  job.  p  8 

"Jthe  deg^ee  of  motivation  is  vital,”  says 
°  ®taJ?ley.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  Columbia  business- 
,  ^hau-man  of  the  Committee  for 

thfffr1  Ed'Jcatlon-  “I1;’s  a  tact  of  life 
that  if  you  put  your  own  time  and  effort  into 

a  Pr.°Jeot’  you’re  motivated  to  do  a  better 

Dlatt^-an  U  !,S  handed  to  you  on  a  silver 
platter  Its  educationally  unsound  and  a 

waste  of  money  to  pay  people  to  learn.  Edu- 
®atlo“  a,od  rehef  are  not  the  same  and  they 

shouldn’t  be  mixed.  y 

“We’ve  found  that  the  same  motivation 
that  moves  the  individuals  in  our  program 
u®“OTe.s  our  communities.  I  believe  They 
finIT  ™n  arder  to  helP  themselves  by 
ff  t h  ^  g  EC  £enters  than  they  would  have 
J  ^  money  had  been  provided  for  them. 
Some  current  proposals  for  Federal  aid  ln- 

effect  ofT?  f°r  constru°tion.  Imagine  the 

havep°aid  fheir  owCn  wTy^1"68  WMCh  already 

HOW  PROGRAM  WORKS 

is  Tondur^Jnt0n-  a  training  specialist  who 

assemblP^  rg  Pr°gram  to  Provide  aircraft 
assemblers  for  a  Lockheed  Aircraft  rw™ 
plant  at  Charleston,  puts  it: 

..  when  you  have  a  fellow  who  will  go 
withUuo  a  traIning  course  on  his  own  time 
wantTto  work.”°U  Ve  ^  a  ““  -ally 
Possibly  the  most  dramatic  of  the  crash 
wmTfTrpT6  thOSC  WhiCh  Provide  a  trained 
Dle  Vtmf  f°r  a  nCW  plant’  A  typical  exam- 
p  ®  ,*s  the  program  that  trained  162  skilled 
workers  for  a  muitimilfion-dollar  Elgin 

Six0nmonTbtCb  fC°  Plant  Qear  Colu^S 
Six  months  before  the  plant  opened  last 

fpeciaUsts  from  the  TEC  staff  be- 
gan  planning  with  Elgin  officials  a  training 
operation  which  would  be  completed  at  thl 
precise  time  the  plant  would  be  reTSy  to  go 
mto  production.  The  local  community 

trahfin^  mlatle  a  Sch°o1  gymnasium  Z 
g.q  ters’  and  H  was  air  conditioned 
and  dustproofed  to  make  possible  the  deli- 
te  work  of  watch  assembly.  TEC  moved 
nrovhfrt eqmpment  from  its  pool,  and  Elgin 
P  Snec?aii<;^e  S?e°iallzed  equipment  required. 
Specialists  determined  the  skills  which 
ould  be  needed  and  the  number  of  workers 
with  each  skill,  a  critical  path  schedule  was 
.  P  ®°  that  the  training  courses  for  differ- 
ent  skills,  which  ranged  from  4  to  12  weeks 

th^same  ££*  *  ^ 

Instructors  from  Elgin  were  placed  tempo- 
^rUy  “  the  committee  payroll,  and  more 
than  300  applicants  for  training  were  inter¬ 


viewed  and  given  aptitude  tests.  Of  these, 
196  were  selected  for  training  and  162  com¬ 
pleted  the  course.  All  were  hired  by  Elgin 
and,  when  the  plant  opened,  a  trained  force 
was  ready  to  go  to  work  at  jobs  which  had 
been  completely  unfamiliar  3  months  earlier. 

“The  trainees’  willingness  and  ability  to 
learn  was  even  greater  than  our  expecta¬ 
tions,”  says  Marlen  E.  Benter,  Elgin’s  chief 
industrial  engineer.  “Some  of  them  came 
out  of  the  program  at  100  percent  efficiency 
and,  thanks  to  TEC,  the  lag  between  plant 
opening  and  full  productivity  was  shortened 
by  more  than  4  months.  We’ve  exceeded  our 
original  production  schedules  and  have 
moved  the  schedules  up.” 

The  plant,  which  has  been  assembling  and 
casing  watches,  is  now  preparing  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  parts.  A  second  training  pro¬ 
gram  will  teach  new  skills  to  nearly  300 
people. 

Members  of  the  Committee  for  Technical 
Education  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  do-it-yourself  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  journeyed  to  Washington 
recently  to  point  out  to  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  the  shortcomings 
of  proposals  to  expand  existing  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  and  enact  new  ones. 

Bonner  Manly  puts  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  into  these  words : 

“There  are  great  opportunities  ahead  for 
people  throughout  our  Nation,  but  they  will 
never  achieve  them  without  investing  their 
own  time  and  energy.” 


[From  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger,  Jan  24 
1963] 

Retraining:  Does  It  Help  Unemployment? 
(By  Harold  I.  Rogers) 

New  York.— The  Connecticut  office  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service  has  issued  some 
disturbing  figures  which  should — but  prob¬ 
ably  won’t — have  an  adverse  effect  on  efforts 
to  increase  appropriations  for  the  much- 
vaunted  Federal  Job  retraining  program. 

That  program,  you  may  recall,  has  been 
put  into  effect  in  areas  where  there  are  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  in  an  effort  to  train 
workers  to  have  more  marketable  skills. 

Connecticut  had  one  of  the  first  such  pro¬ 
grams  because  its  industrial  areas  were 
a“°ng  the  earliest  to  be  blighted  by  the 
1960—61  recession. 

The  authorities  selected  3,500  semiskilled 
workers  as  candidates  for  retraining,  and 
actually  interviewed  2,143  of  them.  That 
is,  they  looked  up  these  works  and  tried  to 
get  them  to  retrain  themselves. 

From  this  number,  689  were  selected  to 
take  machinist  appitude  tests.  When  the 
day  of  the  test  rolled  around,  only  388 
showed  up.  J 

Only  140  passed  it. 

Of  this  number,  only  84  completed  the 
retraining  program  which  was  offered,  not 
only  free  of  charge,  but  which  included  also 
a  subsistence  allowance  for  the  student  and 
his  family.  u 

The  record,  then:  Fewer  than  3  out 

100  °f  the  sendskiUed  unemployed 
reached  a  goal.  They  either  could  not  or 
would  not  become  skilled  workers.  Most  of 
the  84  out  of  the  3,500  who  were  selected  for 
training  eventually  found  their  new  jobs. 

About  the  same  record  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  West  Virginia,  another  State  with 
an  early  retraining  program  because  it  had 
an  early  problem  of  high  unemployment. 

It’s  likely  that  there  will  be  glowing  and 
optimistic  reports  of  the  program  when  of- 
e  als,  before  Congress  for  money  to 

w?nPhi  g°lng  in  1963'  Perlla'Ps  these  figures 
will  be  remembered. 

18  “onths  H  has  been  in  operation. 
rrZZf  ressed-ar™s  Program  claims  to  have 
created  a  mere  25,000  jobs.  That’s  an  aver- 

fnsi  °nifinly*5«°  Per  State  and  it>s  a  mighty 
insignificant  figure  when  placed  beside  the 
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national  unemployment  total  of  at  least  3.5 
million. 

Perhaps  to  some,  however,  this  will  serve 
as  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Federal 
schemes  for  reducing  unemployment  are  not 
working  and  that  nothing  really  will  work 
except  a  thriving,  prosperous  private  econ¬ 
omy. 

Perhaps  that  will  cause  them  to  wonder 
why  the  private  economy  isn’t  working  so 
well,  and  then  they  will  realize  that  it  is 
caught  in  a  tight  profit  squeeze,  largely  of 
the  Government’s  creation. 

It  should  help  with  plans  to  reduce  the 
tax  rate,  systematically  and  carefully. 

And  perhaps,  somewhere  along  the  way, 
the  lawmakers  will  realize  that  part  of  the 
trouble  accrues  from  the  lopsided  power 
given  to  labor  leaders  when  they  sit  with 
their  employers  at  the  bargaining  table. 

For  unless  these  things  are  realized  in 
Congress,  other  Federal  programs  aren’t 
going  to  be  of  much  help.  They  never  have. 
They  never  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
remains  to  each  side? 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

proponents  have  28  minutes  remaining; 
the  opponents  have  37  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  desires  to  have  some  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  intend  to  vote  “yea”  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill — albeit 
I  shall  do  so  reluctantly.  I  believe  we 
need  a  program  of  this  nature,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our  young 
people  who  do  not  have  sufficient  educa¬ 
tion,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obtain  jobs 
by  which  they  can  support  themselves. 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  today  there 
are  many  unemployed  who,  unless  they 
acquire  new  skills,  cannot  become  self- 
supporting.  So,  in  the  end,  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  save  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money,  if  this  program  proves  to  be  as 
effective  as  all  of  us  hope  it  will  be. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  expendi¬ 
tures  the  bill  would  authorize — a  much 
larger  amount  than  I  believe  can  be 
spent  effectively  and  productively.  So 
I  believe  this  bill  is  a  very  poor  way  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  Senate  has  already  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $110  million;  the 
House  has  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $140  million.  Perhaps  in  the  end  the 
conference  report  will  authorize  a  $125 
million  appropriation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we 
would  authorize  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100  million,  which  would  bring 
the  total  authorization  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  approximately  $225  million. 
I  do  not  believe  that  much  money  can 
possibly  be  spent  effectively.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  have  already  author¬ 
ized — or  will  have,  when  this  bill  is 
passed — appropriations  of  $422  million. 
I  am  sure  that  much  money  cannot  be 
spent  usefully. 


I  have  submitted  several  amendments 
which  call  for  reduced  authorizations, 
both  in  the  bill  we  passed  last  Wednes¬ 
day  and  in  this  one.  I  had  no  expecta¬ 
tion  that  those  amendments  would  be 
agreed  to;  but  I  sumbitted  them  pri¬ 
marily  in  order  to  establish  a  record 
which  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  examine  care¬ 
fully. 

I  favor  the  authorization  of  any  ap¬ 
propriation  which  can  reasonably  and 
soundly  be  expended  and  will  result  in 
the  doing  of  a  good  job.  But  I  believe 
we  are  being  somewhat  irresponsible 
when  we  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  which  we  know  cannot  be  spent 
usefully. 

After  submitting  that  explanation, 
Mr.  President,  I  simple  repeat  that 
although  I  shall  vote  for  passage  of  the 
bill,  I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  handled  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
respect  very  deeply  the  views  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  need  for  tight  administration 
of  this  program.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  in  that  respect. 

However,  I  feel  that  few  programs 
which  come  before  the  Senate  are  more 
directly  related  to  what  is  troubling  our 
Nation  economically  than  this  one.  We 
have  an  enormous  transition  to  make, 
involving  tens  of  millions  of  Americans, 
from  our  present  state  of  technology  to 
a  very  much  higher  degree  of  automa¬ 
tion.  We  face  the  doubling  or  the  trip¬ 
ling  of  the  requirements  for  technical 
training.  Our  Nation  is  far  behind  in 
this  struggle.  This  deficiency  is  far  more 
lethal  to  us  than  almost  any  other  defi¬ 
ciency  we  could  have;  because  if  we  do 
not  blow  ourselves  up  with  an  atomic 
bomb,  freedom  will  either  win  or  lose  on 
the  basis  of  the  vigor  and  the  vitality  of 
our  economic  system. 

The  greatest  asset  of  our  Nation  lies 
in  the  skills  of  its  people.  I  believe  this 
program,  which  is  long  overdue,  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  effectiveness  with 
which  we  adjust  our  technology  and  the 
skills  of  our  people  to  modem  times. 

In  addition,  millions  of  our  people 
have  not  had  equal  economic  opportu¬ 
nity.  This  program  can  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  bringing  it  to  them. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  favor  the  bill.  Even  though  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  I  could  to  improve 
it,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  has  done  what  he  could  to  im¬ 
prove  it  and  to  tighten  it  up,  I  believe 
that,  fundamentally,  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  very  important  to  our  Nation. 
So  I  hope  very  much  it  will  receive  a  de¬ 
cisive  majority  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless 
other  Senators  desire  to  have  time 
yielded  to  them,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  has  been  read  the  third  time. 
The  question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenL  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote'  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  LMr. 
BayhL  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  “yea” 
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and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
,  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41 
nays  26,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Edmondson 

Fong 

Gore 


Allott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Gold  water 

Hill 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdick 
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YEAS — 41 
Hart 
Hayden 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Long,  Mo. 
Magnuson 
McCarthy 
McGee 
Metcalf 
/Monroney 
Morse 

NAYS — 26 
Holland 
Hruska 
Johnston 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Lausche 
McClellan 
Miller 
Pearson 
NOT  VOTING 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Scott 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Robertson 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 


Jackson 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

McIntyre 


McNamara 

Mechem 

Morton 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Saltonstall 


Simpson 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
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Carlson 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Engle 

Fulbright 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 


So  the  bill  (S.  1831)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section  202  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  basic 
work  skills  those  eligible  persons  who  are 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  or  who  have 
neither  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  school 
nor  otherwise  acquired  the  educational  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  and  who 
wiU  thereby  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of 
occupational  training,  and  such  referrals 
shall  be  considered  a  referral  for  training 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  the  selection  of  per¬ 
sons  under  this  subsection  and  such  persons 
shaU  be  eligible  for  an  additional  52  weeks 
of  training  allowances.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  “nineteen”  and  inserting  the  word  “six¬ 
teen”  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  “5  per 
centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15 
per  centum”,  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided , 
That  no  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
any  individual  who  is  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  has  not  been  graduated  from  high 
school  unless  the  Secretary  shall  have  sat¬ 
isfied  himself  that  such  individual  has  con¬ 
tinuously  failed  to  attend  school  classes  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months  during 
the  regular  school  session,  and  that  all  ap¬ 
propriate  procedures  ( including  guidance  and 
counseling  by  appropriate  local  authorities) 
to  induce  such  individual  to  resume  school 
attendance  have  failed.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “except 
that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (h)  of  section  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection  (h) 
through  other  appropriate  education  agen¬ 
cies”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  “vocational”  before 
the  words  “education  and  training”. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "voca¬ 
tional”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  by  subsection  (b) ,  there  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
??*  „  ®’  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying  out 

tltl6  XX. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  this  week  I  congratulate  ^ 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl;  ' 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  distinguisl 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
dolph],  both  of  whom  have  once  ifgain 
shown  their  skill  and  knowledge^  two 
vitally  important  measures  wmch  are 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people!  I  only 
wish  that  this  kind  of  recoga  could  be 
maintained  week  in  and  wg§k  out.  But 
I  am  happy  once  again  t»  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  great 
service  they  have  rendered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  MgT  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

I  yield. 

I  thank  my  friend  for 
I  should  like  the  Record 
to  note  the/great  contribution  made  by 
members  aft  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ploymen/and  Manpower  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  oryLabor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  pas- 
sagof  I  express  my  appreciation  also  to 
members  of  the  staff,  who  worked  con- 
entiously  and  ably  to  help  prepare  the 
>ill  and  expedite  its  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  extend  my  congratulations  to  other 
Senators  on  the  majority  side,  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  offered  worthwhile 
amendments,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  other 
Senators  who  made  contributions  to  the 
bill  and  helped  make  it  a  better  and 
stronger  bill  than  when  it  was  introduced. 


Mr.  MANSFII 
Mr.  CLARK/ 
his  kind  wore 


CHINESE-RUSSIAN  CONVERGENCE 
IN  ASIA 

Mr.  MAN SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  I  have  been  attempting  to  fol¬ 
low  developments  in  Sino-Russian  rela¬ 
tions  in  central  Asia.  Although  the 
public  information  is  sparse  and  not  nec¬ 
essarily  always  accurate,  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  from  it,  against  the 
background  of  history,  a  glimmer  of  the 
situation  which  is  evolving  in  that 
rion. 

weral  weeks  ago,  I  put  together  some 
nations  on  the  central  Asian  situ¬ 
ation  Wu'ch  I  had  intended  to  discuss  in 
the  Senate  on  August  13.  But  I  was 
hesitant  do  do  so  at  the  time  because  of 
a  lack  of  aW  recent  substantiating  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  tentative  conclusions  which 
I  had  reached\ 

In  today’s  prtos,  however,  there  are 
significant  report^  out  of  Tokyo  which 
relate  directly  to  the  subject  of  my  ob¬ 
servations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  selection  of  the^e  reports  be  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  end  of  my  Remarks;  and  at 
this  point,  Mr.  President  I  ask  the 
Senate’s  indulgence  that  l\ay  proceed 
with  the  observations  on  thK  Chinese- 
Russian  convergence  in  Asia  toywhich  I 
have  previously  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  of  health  and 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

September  9, 1963 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

4  1962  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  202  the 

5  following  new  subsection: 

6  “(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

7  may  also  refer  for  the  development  of  reading,  writing  and 

8  arithmetic  and  basic  work  skills  those  eligible  persons  who 

9  are  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  or  who  have  neither  com- 

10  pleted  the  eighth  grade  of  school  nor  otherwise  acquired  the 

11  educational  equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  and  who 


I 


2 


1  will  thereby  be  able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational  train- 

2  ing,  and  such  referrals  shall  be  considered  a  referral  for  train- 

3  ing  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provi- 

4  sions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 

5  selection  of  persons  under  this  subsection,  and  such  persons 
b  shall  be  eligible  for  an  additional  52  weeks  of  training 

7  allowances.” 

8  Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of  such  Act  is 

9  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “nineteen”  and  inserting 

10  the  word  “sixteen”  in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  “5  per 

11  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15  per  centum”,  and 
13  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  inserting  a 

13  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided , 

14  That  no  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  individual 

15  who  is  under  nineteen  years  of  age  and  has  not  been  gradu- 

10  ated  from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary  shall  have  satis-  ( 

17  fied  himself  that  such  individual  has  continuously  failed  to 

18  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months 

19  during  the  regular  school  session,  and  that  all  appropriate 

20  procedures  (including  guidance  and  counseling  by  appro- 

21  priate  local  authorities)  to  induce  such  individual  to  resume 

22  school  attendance  have  failed.” 

23  Sec.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

24  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  inserting  a 

25  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  “except 


3 


1  that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 

2  202  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 

3  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  training  to  be 

4  provided  under  such  subsection  (h)  through  other  appro- 

5  priate  education  agencies.” 

6  Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

7  out  the  word  “vocational”  before  the  words  “education  and 

8  training”. 

9  Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  is  amended  by 

10  striking  out  the  word  “vocational”. 

11  Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

12  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

13  “(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  subsection 

14  (b),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,- 

15  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like 

16  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  the 

17  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II.” 

Passed  the  Senate  September  6,  1963. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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“s—  H.  R.  8720 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  7,  1963 

Mr.  Holland  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  101  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 

4  ing  Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'The  Act”)  is 

5  amended  by  inserting  after  "sought  out  and  trained”  the 

6  following:  "as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible”,  and  by 

7  inserting  after  "afforded  to  these  people”  the  following: 

8  "with  the  least  delay”. 

9  Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Act 

10  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

11  (b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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subsections  (b)  through  (g)  as  subsections  (c)  through 
(h) ,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub¬ 
section  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection, 
and  referral  of  youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occu¬ 
pational  training  and  further  schooling,  who  because  of 
inadequate  educational  background  and  work  preparation 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without 
such  training  and  schooling.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (as  so  designated 
prior  to  the  redesignation  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  “training”  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  “(other  than  for  training  under  sub¬ 
section  (i)  ) 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“  (i)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  also  refer  for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  indicate  their  intention  to,  and 
will  thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses  of  occupational  train¬ 
ing  of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment.  Such  referrals  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  referral  for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this 
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Act,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  training  allow¬ 
ances  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  Act 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  after  “fifty-two  weeks”  the  following:  “(ex¬ 
cept  where  authorized  for  individuals  referred  for  train¬ 
ing  under  section  202  (i)  )  ”, 

(2)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  after  “not  ex¬ 
ceed”  the  following:  “$10  more  than”, 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  after  “less  than”  the  following:  “$10  more 
than”, 

(4)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  after  “compensation  and”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$10  more  than”,  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  full-time 
training  under  section  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account 
of  his  part-time  employment  which  does  not  exceed  twenty 
hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal 
to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  per  week.” 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allow¬ 
ances  only  to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less 
than  two  years  of  experience  in  gainful  employment  and  who 
are  either  heads  of  families  or  heads  of  households  as  defined 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  who  are  members 
of  a  household  in  which  the  head  of  the  household  or  the 
head  of  the  family  is  unemployed:  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  one  person  in  any  one  household  may  be  receiving 
training  allowances  under  this  Act  at  any  particular  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may 
pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20  a 
week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  who  require 
such  training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who 
are  referred  for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202  (b) , 
and  who  are  not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  except  that  no  such  training  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  graduated  from  high 
school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself  that  such 
youth  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  and  that  the  local  authorities  after 
pursuing  all  appropriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and 
counseling,  have  concluded  that  further  school  attendance  by 
such  youth  is  no  longer  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 
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1  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  persons  who  are 

2  receiving  training  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 

3  thereto  but  for  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation)  may 

4  be  youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-two.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
b  as  follows: 

“(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  any 
3  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training  allowances  under  this 
^  section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unemployment  compensa- 

10  tion  under  subsection  (h),  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that 

11  suc4l  State  shall  bear  33^-  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 

1 2 

payments,  and  foi  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall  bear  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments.” 

10  (d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  such  section 

16  is  amended  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1964,  and  for  50  per 

1  7 

'  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that 

18  date”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “July  1, 

19  1965>  for  66f  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid 

20  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  50  per 

91 

centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  thereafter”. 

22 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section  205  of  the 

99 

Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “advisory  commit- 
24  tees”. 

H.B.  8720 - 2 
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(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance 
available  to  persons  formulating  and  carrying  on  programs 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate, 
require  the  organization  on  a  community,  State,  and/or 
regional  basis  of  labor-management-public  advisory  com¬ 
mittees.” 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  are 
amended  by  inserting  “National  Advisory”  immediately 
before  “Committee”  each  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
“labor  mobility  demonstration  projects 

“Sec.  208.  During  the  period  ending  June  30,  1965, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a 
limited  number  of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in  reducing  un¬ 
employment  of  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of  un¬ 
employed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their 
relocation  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects  the 
Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  loans,  or  both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  indi¬ 
viduals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full¬ 
time  employment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside, 


-  have  bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary 

2  or  seasonal  employment) ,  and  are  deemed  qualified  to 
°  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being  employed. 
4  Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  grants. 

3  such  grants  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses 

6  incurred  reasonably  necessary  to  the  transportation  of  the 

7  person  who  is  relocating,  and  his  family,  and  their  house- 

8  hold  effects.  Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form 

9  of  loans,  or  a.  combination  of  loans  and  grants,  the  total 

10  amount  thereof  may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such 

11  expenses  and  shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 

12  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Of  the  funds 

13  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title,  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  thereof,  or  $4,000,000,  whichever 

^  is  the  lesser,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 
73  Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of  the 

17  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 

18  thereof  the  following:  “,  except  that  with  respect  to  edu- 

19  cation  to  be  provided  pursuant  to  referrals  under  subsection 

20  (b)  or  (i)  of  section  202,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 

21  tion,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements  for  the  provision 
^2  of  the  education  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 

oo 

through  other  appropriate  education  agencies”. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 

opr 

amended  by  striking  out  “,  if  facilities  or  services  of  such 
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agencies  or  institutions  are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose,” 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
the  following:  “where  such  institutions  can  provide  substan¬ 
tially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures”. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  State  agency  shall  be 
paid  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out 
the  agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1965,  the  State  agency  shall  he  paid  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  unemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  66f  per 
centum  of  such  cost.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$211, 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  $422,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $281,333,333 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $211,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967”. 
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(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

Sec.  8.  Section  305  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “vocational”. 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  309  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “March  1,  1964”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965,  and 
April  1,  1966”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  1965”  both  times  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1967”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  bill  uf  expand  voc^ional  education  programs.  Several 
Senators  discussed  merits  of  wha4t  sale  to  Russ^.  Sen.  Williams  (Del.)  charged 
lack  of  control  over  commodity/shipments  under  Public  Law  480.  Sen.  Aiken  sub¬ 
mitted  sanitation  standards  amendment  to  dairy  bi]V  Rep.  Dorn  opposed  wheat  sale 
to  Russia.  Rep.  Chamberlai/  opposed  acting  in  hastXon  wheat  sale  to  Russia. 

Rep.  Harvey  opposed  importation  of  processed  beef.  Hbwse  committee  voted  to  re- 
port  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  amendments  Hill.  Sen.  Dodd  submitted 
and  discussed  measure  /o  establish  Select  Committee  on  s\Le  of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Produce  to  CommunistyCountries.  Rep.  Findley  introduced  a'nd  discussed  bill  to 
authorize  2-year  extension  of  conservation  reserve  contract^ 


HOUSE 

1.  WHEAT  FOy  RUSSIA.  Rep.  Dorn  spoke  against  a  wheat  sale  with  Russia  as  "aiding 
the  cadse  of  communism."  p.  17950  \ 

Rpp,  Chamberlain  warned  against  acting  in  haste  for  a  wheat  saf^  to  Russia 
^vidrurged  that  the  President  "make  known  all  of  his  reasons  for  suck  a  deal  and 
l/t  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  evaluate  them."  pp.  17959-T 


2.. 


3EEF  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Harvey  (Ind.)  criticized  the  present  U.S.  policy  of  importing 
processed  beef.  p.  17969 


3.  MANPOWER.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  R.  8720  (a  clean  bill  introduced  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  8419), 


2 


to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  p.  D787 


4\  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7179y^the 
^defense  appropriations  bill,  1964.  The  bill  includes  a  limitation  of  20/per- 
:nt  on  indirect  expenses  in  connection  with  research  grants.  This  biil  will 
noV  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  17950-7,  18000-3 


5.  PUBLIC  frAW  480.  Received  a  report  from  this  Department  on  title 
480,  agreements  with  Korea,  Guinea,  and  Indonesia,  p.  17976 


Public  Law 


6.  PERSONNEL;  SALARIES.  Rep.  Gross  stated  an  increase  in  the 
officers,  Members  of  Congress,  and  Supreme  Court  Justices,, 
Federal  debt  problems,  p.  17950 


ly  of  Cabinet 
fould  increase  the 


ilcott  stated  that  the  recent  bus  accident  to  Mexican  farm 
^spite  the  usual  safety  precautions  for  busses  in  Calif. 


7.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep. 
laborers  occurred 
pp.  17967-8 

Rep.  Conzalez  stated  that  "some  growers  would  father  not  use  braceros,  but 
must  do  so  because  of  tn'e  pressures  of  competit,  l&n."  p.  17972 


8.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Rep.  Dwyei?\voiced  approval  off  the  Advisory  Commission  on 

Intergovernmental  Relations’ Nproposed  State/Legislation  for  "placing  of  overall 
water  resource  planning,  policymaking  and/coordination  responsibility  in  a 
single  unit  of  State  government\’  pp.  W968-9 


9. 


IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  fuX  committee  the  following  bills:  H.  R. 
8135,  with  amendment,  to  provide  for  establishment  and  administration  of  public 
recreational  facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reservoir  area,  Canadian  River  project, 
Tex.;  H.  R.  130,  without  amendment,  to  provide  for  payment  of  compensation  for 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  tha/U.  S.  in  connection  with  reclamation  projects 
the  construction  of  which  cpfomenced  after  Jay.  1,  1961;  and  H.  R.  4323,  withcu*- 
amendment,  to  provide  fo repayment  of  rights-ofrway  used  for  the  Ainsworth 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  being  constricted  by  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
clamation.  p.  D787 


10.  WATERSHEDS.  The  'DaiEy  Digest"  staces  that  the  Publ^q  Works  Committee  approved 
16  watershed  projects,  p.  D787 


11.  ADJOURNED  until  Jhurs. ,  Oct.  10,  p.  17976 


SENATE 


/ 


EDUCATION ./  By  a  vote  of  80  to  4,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  $€55,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  authorizations  for  grants  to  States  for  vocational  elation  pro¬ 
grams  /pp.  17981-98,  18003-17,  18023-43).  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  18038), 
As  passed  the  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  theSappropria- 

tiqii  of  $108  million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  $153  million  for  fiscal  ySr  1965, 
$1^98  million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $243  million  for  each  fiscal  yeL  there- 
r  ifter  for  grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs.  Establishes  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Education*, 
including  a  representative  from  this  Department.  Amends  the  George-BardenSuid 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts  so  as  to  permit  any  of  the  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  use  in  particular  categories  of  vocational  education  {including 
agriculture  and  home  economics)  to  be  transferred  to  and  combined  with  any  of 


-  3  - 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansifield  stated  that  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  will  be  considered  today  (Tues.)  and  that  the  foreign  ai< 
authorization  bill  will  probably  be  taken  up  on  Thurs.  He  stated  that  it  i's 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  adjourn  over  from  Tues.  to  Thurs.  and  from 
Thurs.  to  Mon.  p.  18917 

HOUSE 

14.  OMNIBUS  Kill.  At  the  request  of  Rep.  Gross,  H.  R.  7155,  the  administrative 
omnibus  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
passed  oveV  without  prejudice  and  without  discussion,  p.  189, 


15.  FOREIGN  TRADE. \Rep.  Laird  criticized  the  administration  fof  not  ending 
economic  assistance  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba.  pp. /18981-4 

Rep.  LibonatiNdiscussed  Japanese  trade  policies  including  trade  with  the 
U.S.  in  textiles,  \tc.  pp.  18984-8 


16.  TRAVEL. 


RAVEL.  Passed  as  reputed  H.  R.  1959,  to  author!/  the  transportation  of 
privately  owned  motor  vehicles  of  Government  employees  assigned  to  duty  in 
Alaska,  p.  18956  ' 

17.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Passed  without  amendment  8/1064,  to  amend  the  act  redifining 

the  units  and  establishing  the  standards  ot  electrical  and  photometric  measure- 
ments  to  provide  that  the  candela  shall  be  the  unit  of  luminous  intensity  in¬ 
stead  of  the  term  "candle.”  Th\g  bill  Xill  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
p.  18258 

18.  RIVER  BASINS.  Passed,  under  susperu&sm  of  the  rules,  H.R.  8667,  to  authorize 

additional  appropriations  for  Anny  flood  control,  etc.,  for  the  Brazos, 
Arkansas,  White,  Ohio,  and  Colombia  Riv^r  Basins,  pp.  18960-7 

19.  TAXATION;  EXPENDITURES.  Rep /Curtis  stateXthat  a  tax  cut  would  create  incen¬ 

tives  to  earn  and  invest  d  urged  a  cut  bokh  in  taxes  and  in  deficits,  pp. 
18975-6 

20.  BUILDINGS.  Received  f/om  the  Comptroller  General \a  report  favoring  more 

controls  over  manpo/r  utilization  and  other  aspects  of  the  GSA  buildings 
management  activities,  pp.  18989 

21.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  (on  Oct.  18,  during 

adjournment)  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  8720,  to  amend  the  Manpower 
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CTOBER 


18,  1963. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Powell,  frondthe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8720] 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
hill  (H.R.  8720)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Purpose  and  Summary  of  the  Bill 

v  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  June  19,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
"iggested  several  amendments  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  MDTA.  These  were 
I  to — 

increase  the  authorization  ceiling  and  to  postpone  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  State  matching  requirements  *  *  *  to  lower 
the  age  for  training  allowances  from  19  to  16,  to  allocate 
funds  for  literacy  training,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  program’s  training  allowances  to 
out-of-school  youth,  with  provisions  to  assure  that  no  one 
drops  out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this  program. 

H.R.  8720  incorporates  each  of  these  proposals  in  modified  form: 
(1)  the  State  matching  requirement  for  fiscal  1965  is  waived  and  the  act 
is  extended  for  2  additional  years  with  the  requirement  that  States 
match  one-third  and  one-half,  respectively,  in  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967 ;  (2)  it  authorizes  training  in  education  at  the  basic  level  for  those 
unable  to  qualify  for  occupational  training  provided  evidence  exists 
jof  intention  to  undertake  such  training  and  for  this  group  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  weeks  of  training  allowances  are  authorized;  (3)  it  provides 
for  the  expansion  of  the  youth  training  program  by  lowering  the  age 
99-006 — 63 — — 1 
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limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from  19  to  17,  subject  to  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  a  1-year  waiting  period  for  school  dropouts,  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  youth  receiving  training  allowances  to  25  percent  of 
those  receiving  allowances  and  restricts  the  youth  training  allowances 
to  those  in  special  youth  training  projects;  and  (4)  for  these  changes 
one-half  of  the  President’s  request  for  new  funds,  $50  million,  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  1964  and  the  full  request,  $100  million  is  author¬ 
ized  for  fiscal  1965. 

H.R.  8720  also  incorporates  in  modified  form  many  ol  the  proposals 
developed  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Congressman  Elmer  J.  Holland  after  extensive  hearings  and 
recommended  in  its  bill,  H.R.  8419.  Thus  (1)  it  provides  for  a  minor 
widening  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for  those  who  can  receive 
training  allowances  by  reducing  the  work  experience  requirement  fro^ 

3  years  to  2  years  and  by  permitting  payment  of  an  allowance  to  anp 
one  member  of  a  family  in  training  if  the  head  of  the  family  is  unem¬ 
ployed;  (2)  it  shifts  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  to  require,  where  appropriate,  the 
establishment  of  local  and  State  advisory  committees;  (3)  it  provides 
for  a  training  incentive  of  up  to  $10  a  week  and  permits  trainees  to 
engage  in  part-time  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week  without  a  reduction 
in  the  training  allowance;  and  (4)  it  authorizes  a  pilot  program  for 
labor  mobility  demonstration  projects  limited  to  a  maximum  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $4  million  and  with  authority  for  this  to  expire  June  30,  1965. 
Finally,  the  full  committee  provided  in  H.R.  8720  for  additional  utili¬ 
zation  of  private  training  institutions  in  those  cases  where  the  quality 
is  comparable  and  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is  lower. 

Need  for  the  Bill 

The  record  for  the  first  12  months  of  operation  of  MDTA  is  an 
unqualified  success.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  target  set  by  Congress 
for  the  3-year  program  of  approximately  400,000  unemployed  workers 
retrained  and  placed  in  productive  employment  will  be  achieved.  /] 

This  success  comes  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  retraining  may  lli 
growing  far  beyond  the  level  originally  expected.  One  of  the  leading 
makers  of  automation  equipment,  John  L.  Snyder,  chairman  and 
president  of  U.S.  Industries,  Inc.,  testified  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  on  October  3  as  follows: 

Last  week,  before  a  Senate  labor  subcommittee,  a  top 
productivity  expert  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  stated 
that  the  Department  felt  that  rising  productivity — another 
way  of  describing  automation — would  eliminate  200,000  jobs 
a  year,  or  4,000  jobs  a  week. 

Personally,  I  think  this  is  a  gross  underestimate  of  the  real 
situation  and  that  automation  is  a  major  factor  in  eliminating 
jobs  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  more  than  40,000  a 
week,  as  previous  estimates  have  put  it. 

Experience  under  the  act  so  far  demonstrates  that  three  important 
changes  are  necessary  at  this  time.  First,  to  sustain  the  program  over 
a  period  long  enough  to  permit  a  fair  appraisal,  the  present  State 
matching  requirement  has  to  be  postponed  for  1  year.  Second,  the 
plight  of  the  undereducated  unemployed  needs  more  attention  and 
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special  provison  is  now  made  for  them.  Third,  the  present  provisions 
for  unemployed  youth  have  likewise  been  improved. 

The  inadequately  trained  youth  represents  the  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  of  today.  The  uneducated  represents  the  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  of  tomorrow.  Without  help  they  have  no  other  prospect  than 
as  public  charges,  currently  and  in  the  future.  Yet  the  bulk  of  these 
unemployed  have  the  capacity  to  be  helped  and  can  be  put  on  the 
road  to  productive  employment. 

The  changes  provided  in  the  bill  will  enable  the  training  of  approxi¬ 
mately  93,000  additional  persons  divided  equally  between  youth  and 
adults  on  an  annual  basis.  For  this  an  increased  authorization  of 
$100  million  annually  is  provided.  Only  half  of  this  amount  can  be 
used  in  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  that  reason  the  in¬ 
crease  in  authorization  for  fiscal  1964  is  $50  million. 

Other  changes  provided  by  the  bill  reflect  the  experience  so  far  with 
MDTA.  With  one  exception  they  do  not  add  significantly  to  the 
costs  of  the  program.  The  exception,  an  improvement  in  the  train¬ 
ing  allowance,  can  be  absorbed  within  the  existing  authorization. 

Background 

This  bill  fully  reflects  the  findings  made  after  2  months  of  public 
hearings  during  July  and  August  by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Congressman  Elmer  J.  Holland,  chairman.  Full  opportunity 
was  provided  for  all  interested  persons  to  be  heard  and  a  total  of  39 
witnesses  appeared.  Additional  statements  and  material  were  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  record.  These  witnesses  reflected  a  wide  range  of 
experience  with  MDTA  and  most  were  qualified  to  appraise  the 
achievements  and  deficiencies  of  the  program.  All  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Federal,  State,  and  local  were  represented.  Others  came  from 
advisory  committees  established  under  the  act,  business  firms  familiar 
with  the  program,  business  organizations,  and  labor  unions. 

There  was  a  remarkable  consensus,  considering  the  diversity  of  these 
spokesmen,  to  the  effect  that  the  program  had  been  launched  success¬ 
fully  during  its  first  year  despite  great  obstacles.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  goals  set  by  Congress  for  the  3-year  program  will  be  met.  Yet 
witnesses,  with  one  exception,  agreed  that  the  full  potential  of  the 
retraining  effort  could  not  be  achieved  without  expansion  and  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  act.  They  provided  supporting  evidence  of  the  need  for 
the  changes  incorporated  in  the  bills  before  the  subcommittee,  H.R. 
6991,  H.R.  7000,  and  H.R.  7377.  They  also  proposed  many  addi¬ 
tional  changes  to  the  subcommittee. 

From  among  these  many  proposals  by  those  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  their  validity  and  need,  the  committee  selected  only  those 
having  the  highest  priority  in  terms  of  the  operation  of  the  current 
program.  Many  worthwhile  changes  accordingly  were  rejected. 
This  simply  reflects  a  conviction  that  more  experience,  or  in  a  word, 
know-how,  is  required  before  these  and  more  novel  proposals  can  be 
considered. 

There  was  reflected  also  in  the  committee  choices,  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  philosophy  expressed  by  Dr.  George  P.  Shultz,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago,  in  a  speech 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was 
furnished  for  the  record.  Dr.  Shultz  commented  as  follows 
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In  looking  to  the  future,  then,  we  must  recognize  that  a 
great  many  employers  find  it  in  their  interest  to  provide 
training  for  their  employees  and  we  can  infer  that  such 
training  will  help  those  in  the  median  age  ranges  and  with 
higher  educational  attainments  to  acquire  specific  skills. 

Many  more  employees  will  receive  job  training  this  way  than 
through  any  governmental  program,  however  grandly 
conceived.  Yet  the  role  of  the  Government  program  is  a 
vital  one.  It  should  help  those  who  fall  outside  the  natural 
scope  of  private  efforts.  In  so  doing  the  Government  takes 
on  the  toughest  problems — but  these  are  just  the  problems 
that  would  otherwise  be  neglected.  The  Government  pro¬ 
gram,  then,  should  be  conceived  not  as  massive  and 
general,  but  as  directed  to  special  objectives  derived  from 
inadequate  formal  education  and  the  residue  of  displacement 
left  from  a  changing  economy.  The  unskilled  and  the  un¬ 
schooled  are  most  in  need  of  help  and  least  likely  to  get  it 
from  the  present  array  of  Government  training  programs. 

The  committee  is  aware  some  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
relationship  of  MDTA  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
That  there  may  be  an  overlap  is  apparent  only  under  superficial 
examination.  Historically,  vocational  education  has  been  available 
throughout  the  country  for  many  years.  But  it  had  little  impact 
upon  training  of  the  displaced  unemployed  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  adequate  means  were  available  to  maintain  the  financial  support 
needed  by  a  breadwinner  for  his  family  during  the  period  needed  to 
complete  his  training.  The  act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year 
was  primarily  to  plug  this  void.  Some  60  percent  of  its  appropria¬ 
tions  is  spent  for  training  allowances  alone.  It  covers  training  costs, 
but  normally  these  are  costs  of  special  courses  set  up  for  full-time 
training  outside  the  normal  operations  of  vocational  education. 
Moreover,  new  or  expanded  vocational  training  facilities  cannot  be 
provided  under  MDTA.  Therefore,  sums  spent  on  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  are  complementary  to  the  program  here  under  consideration/^' 
since  additional  facilities  provide  more  opportunity  for  meeting*™ 
effectively  the  training  needs  of  the  unemployed  under  MDTA. 

Major  Provisions  of  the  Bill 

EXPLANATION  AND  NEED 

A.  Postponement  of  effective  date  of  State  matching  requirement  and 
extension  o  f  the  act 

MDTA  provides  for  100-percent  Federal  financing  during  the  first 
2  fiscal  years  and  for  50-percent  State  matching  of  funds  during  the 
third  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1964.  Continuation  of  any  training 
program  in  any  State  after  June  30,  1964,  therefore  depends  on  whether 
the  State  assumes  50  percent  of  the  training  costs. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  State  legislatures  meet  biennially  in  the  odd- 
numbered  years.  For  that  reason  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
authorize  matching  funds  during  their  recent  1963  sessions  if  they 
were  to  meet  the  June  30,  1964,  deadline. 
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Only  four  1  of  these  State  enacted  the  necessary  authorization. 
I  he  25“  legislatures  which  took  no  action  probably  will  not  reconvene 
until  January  1965.  Even  those  meeting  in  January  1964  will  not  be 
able  to  act  in  time  to  prevent  a  serious  decline  in  the  program.  On 
this  issue  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  testified  as  follows  on 
July  8: 


Beginning  right  now,  however,  any  training  program  of 
52  weeks  will  run  into  the  next  fiscal  year  and  right  up 
again  t  the  matching  requirement.  Each  succeeding  week 
that  goes  by  from  now  on  cuts  another  week  from  the  length 
of  the  training  programs  that  can  be  approved  without 
running  into  the  matching  requirement  period. 

.  Because  of  the  long  leadtime  involved  in  developing  and 

approving  training  projects,  as  well  as  the  length  of  many 
of  the  important  courses,  .1  must  point  out  that  the  entire 
training  program  will  begin  to  taper  off  early  in  this  fiscal 
year  in  the  absence  of  assured  continuity  of  Federal  financing. 

To  be  forced  deliberately  to  slow  down  a  program  which 
has  gotten  off  to  a  flying  start  would  be  a  tragic  waste — and 
m  re  important,  a  tragic  elimination  of  a  new  hope  and  a  new 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  jobless  workers. 

These  facts  are  incontestable,  and  events  since  July  have  validated 
Secretary  Wirtz’  dire  forecast.  The  reasons  for  State  inaction  like¬ 
wise  seem  understandable.  Nothing  in  the  record  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  would  indicate  that  the  States  lack  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  have  doubts  as  to  its  value,  or  consider  the  costs  to  be  too  high. 
Instead,  consider  these  facts:  because  of  delays  in  the  granting 'of 
appropriations  the  program  did  not  begin  until  September"  1962.  By 
then  the  budgets  to  be  presented  to  legislatures  meeting  in  January 
1963  were  in  their  final  stages  of  preparation.  In  10  of  the  29 
States  with  biennial  legislative  sessions  in  1963,  no  MDTA  training 
of  any  kind  was  underway  in  the  late  fall.  In  the  remaining  19  States 
Vmly  63  MDTA  projects  involving  less  than  2,400  trainees  had  begun 
my  late  autumn.  Obviously,  experience  permitting  a  valid  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  worth  of  the  program,  was  entirely  lacking.  Further  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  average  training  program  extends  for  22 
weeks.  I  hus  it  was  nearly  mid-1963  before  the  early  results  were  in. 
The  increasing  momentum  of  the  program  was  not  achieved  untii 
near  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1963.  Full  appraisal  of  the 
results  in  all  areas  of  the  country  will  not  be  possible  until  the  end  of 
1963. 

Consequently  the  committee  lias  become  convinced  that  full  Federal 
financing  for  1  more  year  is  most  urgently  required.  To  do  otherwise 
means  the  certain  elimination  of  the  program  precisely  at  the  time 
when  graduates  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  training  courses  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
program.  Having  invested  so  much  time,  energy,  and  money  so  far, 
without  being  willing  to  continue  long  enough  for  a  fair  test,  would  be 
a  high  tragedy. 

Approximately  60,000  unemployed  entered  training  during  the  first 
fiscal  year.  Currently,  training  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  108,000 


1  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Tennessee. 

2  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 

ri  eW  ^ew  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 

Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  \  ermont,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
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trainees  per  year.  Training  capacity  and  accompanying  knowledge 
is  sufficient  to  provide  confidence  in  our  ability  to  train  over  200,000 
during  the  third  year  of  the  program.  Thus  the  original  goal  set  by 
Congress  of  approximately  400,000  unemployed  retrained  within  the 
3-year  period  now  appears  to  be  realistically  in  sight. 

For  this  purpose  a  total  authorization  of  $161  million  for  title  II  for 
the  third  year  was  provided.  But  to  achieve  this  training  goal  State 
matching  for  an  equal  amount  was  contemplated.  Therefore,  if 
State  matching  is  postponed,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  assumption  of  the  States  share  during  the  third  year. 
This  is  provided  by  the  bill. 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  Congress  should  at  this 
time  clearly  preserve  and  reinforce  the  principle  of  State  matching  in 
MDTA.  Therefore,  simple  waiver  of  the  third  year  matching"  by  /' 
States  is  not  accepted.  There  is  no  disagreement  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  soundness  of  the  concept  of  shared  financial  responsibilities. 
Manpower  development  and  training  involves  both  national  and  local 
responsibilities.  The  unemployed  reside  in  the  localities.  This  is 
where  job  opportunities  in  the  main  are  to  be  found.  Only  local 
agencies  are  in  a  position  to  determine  these  opportunities  and  provide, 
through  training,  for  the  matching  of  the  worker  and  the  job.  Witness 
after  witness  when  questioned  confirmed  the  necessity  for  State 
financial  support.  Few  were  prepared  to  argue  for  full  Federal 
responsibility.  To  most,  State  support  seemed  essential  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  both  effective  and  efficient.  The  committee,  therefore, 
reaffirms  its  continued  adherence  to  the  principle  of  State  matching. 

The  present  bill  is  designed  to  make  this  possible.  By  extending  the 
act  for  2  additional  years  and  providing  for  State  matching  of  one- 
third  and  one-half,  respectively,  in  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1967  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  a  realistic  proposal  is  provided.  Waiving  the  State 
matching  requirement  for  fiscal  1965  will  provide  sufficient  experience 
with  the  program  so  that  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  can 
evaluate  the  results.  If  these  prove  to  be  favorable,  the  States  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  f' 
program.  Moreover,  the  pressure  on  the  financial  position  of  the  vfl 
States  is  lessened  since  the  stepup  to  the  original  level  of  50  percent 
contemplated  is  spread  over  2  years. 

In  making  this  proposal  the  committee  is  aware  that  its  intentions 
can  be  misinterpreted.  It  should  be  understood  that  at  no  time 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  was 
there  any  consideration  given  to  the  possibility  of  full  Federal  financ¬ 
ing.  Instead  the  commitment  to  State  matching  was  accepted  with¬ 
out  question.  There  remained  only  the  problem  of  devising  a  realistic 
means  of  achieving  this  goal.  This,  the  committee  believes,  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill.  Therefore,  it  should  be  explicitly  understood  by  all 
concerned  that  the  committee  has  given  full  consideration  to  possible 
contingencies  and  cannot  foresee  any  circumstances  arising  that  would 
require  further  modifications  in  the  State  matching  requirements. 

B.  The  youth  training  program 

The  bill  proposes  changes  designed  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the 
youth  training  program.  The  enthusiastic  response  to  the  youth 
training  program  and  its  demonstrated  potential  in  meeting  the 
senous  joutli  unemployment  problem  have  convinced  the  committee 
that  the  program  should  be  expanded. 
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From  May  1962-63,  the  number  of  workers  in  the  labor  force 
increased  by  1.2  million  but  only  900,000  new  jobs  were  available. 
There  was  a  resultant  increase  in  unemployment  of  300,000.  Nearly 
the  entire  impact  of  this  rise  in  joblessness  was  felt  by  the  16  to  19 
year  old  youth  in  the  labor  market.  Their  unemployment  rate  rose 
to  over  20  percent,  approximately  four  times  the  rate  of  the  adult 
labor  force. 

The  record  of  youth  unemployment  for  recent  years  during  the 
month  of  October  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 


Table  1. —  Unemployment  of  persons  16  to  21  years  old,  not  enrolled  in  school,  by 

age  and  sex,  October  1959-62  1 


^  Age  and  sex 

Number  unemployed 
(in  thousands) 

Unemployment  rate  2 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

Both  sexes,  total,  16  to  21  years _ 

601 

708 

652 

607 

11.4 

13.5 

12.7 

12.9 

16  and  17  years . . . 

84 

118 

117 

121 

16.8 

20.9 

18.6 

21.4 

18  and  19  years . . . 

277 

340 

316 

279 

12.6 

14.9 

14.8 

14.2 

20  and  21  years . . . 

240 

250 

220 

207 

9.4 

10.5 

9.3 

9.5 

1  “Special  Labor  Force  Rept.  No.  34.”  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
J  Percent  of  civilian  labor  force  who  were  unemployed. 


This  record  for  the  month  of  October  is  most  relevant  as  it  does  not 
include  youths  seeking  work  during  the  summer  vacation  period.  For 
October  1962,  these  youths,  16  to  21  years  old  and  out  of  school, 
comprised  only  7  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Those  who  were  jobless, 
however,  accounted  for  18  percent  of  the  unemployed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  facts  understate  the  true  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
Among  boys  16  to  17  years  old  who  have  left  school,  only  three  out  of 
four  were  working  or  seeking  work.  Hence  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  youths  who  are  excluded  from  the  official  unemployment  statistics 
presented  above  who  are  out  of  work  and  not  in  school. 

\  This  situation  is  certain  to  grow  worse  in  the  near  future.  The 
postwar  bab]^  crop  is  now  beginning  to  reach  working  age.  One 
million  more  young  people  will  have  become  16  in  1963  than  reached 
that  age  in  1962.  Although  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  young 
people  have  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  last  30  years  at  the 
same  time  changing  technology  is  eliminating,  at  a  faster  pace,  the 
unskilled  jobs  which  traditionally  provided  work  opportunity  to  those 
not  completing  their  education.  More  than  5%  million  new  young 
workers  will  be  seeking  work  between  now  and  the  end  of  1965. 
Among  these  will  be  approximately  2  million  school  dropouts. 

Three-fourths  of  all  school  dropouts  in  1962  were  16  to  17  years 
old.  Age  16  is  the  most  common  age  for  leaving  school.  Among 
nonwhites  the  rate  is  disproportionately  high.  In  1962,  57  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  youth,  20  to  24  years  of  age,  were  dropouts.  Yet, 
the  corresponding  rate  for  white  youths  of  28  percent  is  also  too 
high.  It  is  alarmingly  true,  as  Secretary  Wirtz  has  observed,  that 
the  dropout  in  our  present  society  is  committing  economic  suicide. 
The  committee  hopes  that  other  programs  will  in  time  reduce  the 
dropout  rate  to  manageable  proportions.  In  the  meantime  the 
Nation  faces  a  current  problem  of  crisis  proportions.  Dr.  Conant 
has  aptly  characterized  the  present  situation  as  social  dynamite. 
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The  Chief  Executive  in  his  message  of  June  19,  1963,  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Youth  Employment 
in  its  report  of  April  1963  and  proposed  lowering  the  age  limit  for 
training  allowances  to  16,  subject  to  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid 
the  allowances  becoming  an  incentive  for  those  in  school  to  dropout. 

The  record  demonstrates  that  training  allowances  are  essential  to 
certain  disadvantaged  youths  if  they  are  to  enter  training  programs. 
Those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  did  so  for  reasons  not  necessarily 
related  to  their  intellectual  potential.  Frequently,  they  come  from  a 
severely  impoverished  environment  which  has  corroded  their  motiva¬ 
tion.  For  this  limited  group  the  training  allowance  becomes  essential 
to  an  effective  training  program.  Lacking  financial  resources,  these 
youths  do  not  have  access  to  the  minimum  sums  required  for  carfare, 
food,  and  clothing  and  other  expenses  incurred  during  the  training^ 
period.  Moreover,  the  training  allowance  provides  a  favorable1® 
stimulus  that  can  develop  and  sustain  the  interest  required  for 
successful  training. 

In  the  current  program,  Congress  restricted  training  allowances  to 
youth  ages  19  to  22,  and  further  restricted  the  proportion  of  the  funds 
that  could  be  used  for  such  purposes  to  5  percent  of  the  total.  Based 
on  experience  thus  far  this  5-percent  limitation  can  be  usefully  raised. 

Given  these  facts  and  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  so  far  en¬ 
countered,  the  bill  provides  for  urgently  needed  expansion  of  training 
provisions  for  out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youth.  It  does  this  by 
reducing  the  age  limit  for  use  of  the  youth  training  allowance  from 
19  to  17.  In  proposing  this  change,  the  committee  has  recognized 
t  e  necessity  lor  developing  safeguards  to  prevent  any  encouragement 
to  youths  to  drop  out  ol  school  so  as  to  enroll  in  the  training  program, 
as  follows: 


First,  at  least  1  year  must  elapse  before  the  school  dropout  becomes 
eligible  for  the  training  allowance.  Second,  the  bill  requires  that 
local  authorities  are  to  use  all  appropriate  procedures  to  secure  a 
return  ol  the  youth  to  school  and  only  after  these  have  failed  will  the 
youth  be  eligible.  A 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  witnes^® 
in  the  hearings  supported  the  reduction  of  the  age  limitation  to  16  and 
a  waiting  period  for  the  dropout  of  from  3  to  6  months.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  there  is  no  waiting  period  for  training 
itself.  1  he  waiting  period  applies  only  to  eligibility  for  training 
allowances.  The  committee  further  recognizes  the  concern  expressed 
by  those  currently  working  on  youth  projects  over  the  possibility  that 
a  longer  waiting  period  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  thereby  making  more  difficult  subsequent  training  of  the 
youth.  Offsetting  these  possible  dangers,  in  the  committee’s  view,  are 
the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  with  a  longer  waiting  period  in 
terms  ol  demonstrating  to  the  youth  the  need  for  additional  training 
ii  lie  is  to  qualify  for  meaningful  job  opportunities.  Since  most  drop¬ 
outs  occur  at  age  16,  the  provision  of  a  1-year  waiting  period  will  make 
them  eligible  for  training  allowances  at  the  new  minimum  a°;e  limit 
of  17. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  change  in  the  present  ceiling  of  5 
percent  of  total  funds  for  youth  training  allowances  to  a  figure  of  25 
percent  ol  the  total  trainees  receiving  allowances.  The  shift  from  a 
percentage  of  funds  to  the  number  of  trainees  provides  for  a  simpler 
method  of  allocation.  The  25-percent  figure  will  permit  approxi- 
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mately  the  same  number  of  trainees  as  that  contemplated  .by  the 
President’s  proposal  for  a  figure  of  15  percent  of  total  training  allow¬ 
ance  funds. 

The  President  further  proposed  that  $50  million  additional  funds  be 
authorized  annually  so  as  to  provide  for  the  expansion  in  the  youth 
training  program.  This  additional  money,  which  the  committee 
recommends,  would  support  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth 
trainees  from  the  approximate  10,000  at  present  to  a  rate  of  nearly 
60,000  for  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  point  of  out¬ 
standing  significance,  however,  that  this  substantial  increase  will 
provide  training  for  about  10  percent  of  the  out-of-school  and  out-of- 
work  youth. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  the  use  of  training  allowances  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  youth  “who  require  such  training  allowance  in  order 
)to  undertake  training,”  and  “who  are  referred  for  training  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  202(b).”  Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  contains  the 
language  of  new  section  202(b)  of  the  act  referred  to  above.  This 
merely  clarifies  the  authority  already  given  to  the  Secretary  to  provide 
a  special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling  and  selection  of  youths 
by  addition  of  the  word  “referral”  and  by  specifying  that  the  youths 
for  whom  this  special  program  shall  be  provided  are  those  “who  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  educational  background  and  work  preparation 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without  such  train¬ 
ing  and  schooling.” 

Recognition  is  thereby  given  to  the  broad  differences  existing  among 
the  unemployed  youth.  Those  most  seriously  impoverished  require 
special  treatment  if  the  training  effort  is  to  succeed.  For  them  coun¬ 
seling  must  be  enriched  and  made  more  extensive.  Deficiencies  must 
be  analyzed  and  then  corrected.  Other  developmental  work  in  the 
area  of  basic  work  skills  may  be  necessary  prior  to  specific  occupational 
training.  These  youth  simply  are  not  ready  for,  nor  could  they  adjust 
successfully  to,  the  more  standardized  occupational  training  programs. 
For  them  special  tailormade  programs  are  essential  if  the  objective 

)of  successful  employment  is  to  be  achieved.  Since  their  needs  are 
diverse  and  no  single  pattern  will  fit  them  all,  maximum  flexibility  in 
approach,  as  authorized  in  this  bill,  is  essential. 

Other  youth,  less  severely  disadvantaged,  can  and  do  enroll  in 
regular  occupational  training  programs  established  under  MDTA. 
Administrative  convenience  may  at  times  produce  separate  classes 
of  youth  and  adults  preparing  for  a  particular  occupation.  Yet  no 
fundamental  changes  in  content  or  approach  are  thereby  required. 
In  these  cases,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  provision  for  a  training- 
allowance  to  the  youth  is  not  required.  Their  position  in  this  respect 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  unrelated  and  unemployed  adults  for  whom 
training  opportunities  only  are  provided. 

The  training  allowance,  in  other  words,  is  not  automatically  avail¬ 
able  to  every  trainee.  The  committee  continues  to  support  the  original 
philosophy  of  the  act  which  was  reflected  in  the  provision  of  a  training 
allowance  for  those  whose  need  was  greatest.  One  example  is  adults 
with  family  responsibilities.  Similarly  the  committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  use  of  a  training  allowance  in  those  cases  where  training 
might  not  otherwise  be  feasible  such  as  the  undereducated  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  youths. 


.O 


II.  Kept.  861.  88-1 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  distinctions  outlined  above  conform  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  act.  Training 
allowances  are  already  restricted  to  those  youth  for  whom  special 
programs  are  necessary.  Hence  no  major  shift  in  policy  is  required. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  effort  may  have  to  be  directed  to  the 
question  of  providing  in  practice  for  meaningful  and  careful  distinction 
of  the  special  and  regular  programs  required  by  this  bill. 


C.  Basic  education  provision 

Certainly  one  of  the  principal  expectations  of  Congress  at  the  time 
MDTA  was  passed,  was  that  hard-core  unemployed  could  be  salvaged 
and  returned  to  productive  employment.  Yet,  when  available  job 
opportunities  are  discovered  and  the  necessary  training  program 
devised,  the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  cannot  pass  entrance 
examinations.  In  fact,  large  numbers  cannot  even  be  tested  since 
they  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  original  act  was  written  care¬ 
fully  to  insure  that  only  those  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success 
would  be  accepted  for  training.  Nationally,  only  one  in  eight  of 
the  unemployed  have  qualified.  The  chairman  of  the  Indiana"  Man¬ 
power  Advisory  Committee,  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  provided  testi¬ 
mony  regarding  a  survey  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  which  revealed  that 
60  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  that  area  could  not  qualify  for 
projected  training  courses  because  of  inadequate  educational 
attainment. 


The  problem  is  illustrated  very  clearly  by  the  figures  given  to  the 
committee  on  the  educational  attainment  of  the  unemployed.  Twenty 
percent,  or  800,000,  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  school. 
Another  16  percent,  640,000,  have  only  an  eighth  grade  education. 

Three  percent  of  MDTA  trainees  so  far  have  come  from  among  those 
with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  success  of  the  retraining  program  at  higher  levels  has 
demonstrated  that  we  can  now  focus  effectively  on  the  even  harder 
“hard  core”  of  unemployed.  These  are  the  least  educated  and  least 
usable  workers  in  today’s  world.  Without  opportunity  this  group  is 
predictably  doomed  to  a  lifetime  of  joblessness  and  dependence  uponfl 
public  assistance.  ™ 

Mr.  Raymond  M.  Hilliard,  the  director  of  Cook  County  Department 
of  Public  Aid  in  Illinois,  has  calculated  the  probable  cost  to  society 
of  such  continued  dependency  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000 
for  a  single  individual.  If  they  can  be  salvaged  at  a  moderate  cost 
of  $1,200  to  $1,500  the  financial  saving  to  society  alone  can  be 
significant. 

The  central  question  is  whether  this  group  is  potentially  employable. 

On  this  question  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  yes,  provided  we  are 
willing  to  eliminate  the  educational  deficiencies  preventing  their 
training.  Cook  County,  under  Mr.  Hilliard’s  direction,  has  pioneered 
in  this  effort.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  his  testimony, 
they  expect  to  have  20,000  able-bodied  and  potentially  employable 
welfare  recipients  in  basic  education  training.  That  this  program  is 
working  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  evidence  Mr.  Hilliard  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  subcommittee.  A  brief  excerpt  provides  some  examples : 


In  carrying  out  this  program,  I  have  witnessed  some  deeply 
moving  scenes.  I  think  of  a  boy  who  brought  his  father  for 
the  first  night  and  who  helps  him  with  his  homework  and  also 
of  the  50-year-old  man  writing  his  name  for  the  first  time  and 
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then  writing  it  over  and  over  again.  Or  there  is  the  father  of 
13  who  dropped  out  of  school  38  years  ago  in  the  third  grade 
and  who  entered  our  literacy  program,  and  in  the  space  of  5 
months  raised  himself  or  was  lifted  to  a  point  where  he  passed 
an  eighth  grade  examination  and  was  awarded  his  elementary 
school  diploma.  On  his  graduation  night,  he  remarked,  "No 
kid  of  mine  will  ever  drop  out  of  school.”  He  now  has  a  good 
job  and  is  also  attending  high  school  where  in  night  classes  he 
hopes  to  get  a  diploma  in  2  years. 

This  new  program  has,  for  the  first  time,  brought  hope  to 
these  people  and  this  new  hope  is  education  itself.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  have  seen  the  new  light  of  hope  radiate  from  the 
faces  of  our  welfare  recipients.  I  wish  that  members  of  this 
committee  had  been  with  me  to  attend  a  recent  graduation  of 
211  adults  from  the  eighth  grade  and  had  seen  the  face  of 
each,  beaming  with  pride,  illuminated  with  hope,  as  he  or  she 
received  an  elementary  school  certificate.  I  wish  that  you 
could  have  been  with  me  to  see  25  men  go  off  relief  in  a  body 
at  a  graduation  exercise  of  a  class  where  they  had  learned  to 
become  Yellow  Taxi  drivers;  266  former  recipients  have  now 
received  this  training  and  215  are  currently  employed.  Many 
of  these  men  were  able  to  qualify  because  they  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  to  write  in  our  basic  literacy  classes  and, 
as  a  result,  they  could  make  out  trip  sheets,  write  receipts 
and  reports  and  read  street  signs. 

Similar  findings  have  emerged  from  special  or  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  which  were  designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of  training  for  illiterate 
and  semi-illiterate  adults.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  is  underway  at  Virginia  State  College.  Ninety  men  past  the 
age  of  25,  including  among  them  50  who  had  exhausted  their  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and  who  could  not  have  qualified  for  normal 
training,  were  placed  in  a  special  MDTA  program.  Because  of 
inadequate  education  it  was  found  that  they  would  need  a  full  year’s 
training.  A  combined  program  was  provided  enabling  these  men  to 
improve  their  educational  skills  while  they  were  learning  the  job 
skills  required  to  become  electronic  technicians,  brick  masons,  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics,  sheet  metal  workers,  and  building  maintenance  men; 
Within  6  months  those  of  the  group,  40  percent,  who  had  less  than  7 
years  of  schooling  had  averaged  a  gain  of  almost  2  school  years  in 
reading  ability. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  BASIC  EDUCATION  TRAINING 

The  bill  proposes  to  provide  greater  opportunity  for  those  now 
excluded  from  training  by  extending  the  period  for  which  training 
allowances  can  be  provided  for  another  20  weeks.  Only  those  who 
cannot  enter  any  occupational  training  because  of  inadequate  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  eligible  for  this  additional  training.  The  purpose  of  the 
provision  is  to  make  possible  the  development  of  the  basic  education 
skills  which  are  required  if  a  person  is  to  qualify  and  benefit  from 
any  occupational  training.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  usual  case  this 
will  involve  special  training  in  the  general  area  of  reading,  writing, 
language  skills,  and  arithmetic.  The  committee  believes  additional 
restrictions  are  unnecessary  since  the  term  "basic”  can  in  the  context 
of  a  training  program  be  readily  distinguished  from  advanced  work. 
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To  the  extent  the  latter  is  found  necessary,  it  qualifies  more  appropria¬ 
tely  within  the  present  provisions  for  occupational  training.  Those  to 
whom  the  proposed  provision  applies  face  the  quite  different  problem 
of  developing  their  educational  pretraining  skills  to  the  level  required 
for  entry  into  any  occupational  training.  With  this  objective  of  the 
amendment  establishing  the  distinction  between  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  basic  education  skills  and  those  which  are  part  of  occupa¬ 
tional  training,  the  committee  believes  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
practice  in  determining  the  precise  content  of  the  basic  educational 
program  which  may  need  to  be  provided  for  a  particular  group  of 
trainees. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  provides  for  necessary  flexibility  so  that  a 
wide  range  of  possible  combinations  can  be  utilized.  Committee 
members  were  impressed  during  the  hearings  with  the  success  that 
has  been  achieved  at  Virginia  State  College  in  a  program  providing 
for  simultaneous  education  and  skill  training.  But  there  may  be 
other  situations  where  more  success  could  be  achieved  by  having  the 
education  training  precede  occupational  training.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  committee  to  prejudge  this  question  since  it  is  possible 
either  approach  may  work  in  some  situation  but  not  in  others.  Where 
the  education  training  precedes  occupational  training,  however,  the 
bill  provides  that  those  referred  must  indicate  their  intention  to  sub¬ 
sequently  enter  occupational  training.  In  these  cases,  too,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  precise  determination  of  occupational  objective  need  not 
be  made  before  the  educational  training  begins,  provided  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  reasonable  assurance  that  the  level  of  educational  training 
achieved  will  permit  the  trainee  to  enter  occupational  training  of  a 
type  for  which  reasonable  expectations  of  employment  exist.  The 
same  test  applied  to  other  trainees  remains,  therefore,  but  unnecessary 
rigidities  are  avoided. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  flexible  combinations  of  training  are  per¬ 
mitted,  the  bill  also  permits  flexible  use  of  the  time  permitted  for 
training.  The  extended  period  of  training  permitted  for  this  group 
simply  recognizes  that  more  time  is  required  if  they  are  to  be  made 
employable  through  basic  education  added  to  occupational  training.  I 
How  it  is  to  be  used  can  only  be  determined  by  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  group  to  be  trained  and  t lie  requirements 
of  the  ultimate  job  situation.  For  some  a  few  weeks  of  basic  edu¬ 
cation  training,  followed  by  15  to  20  weeks  of  occupational  training 
may  be  sufficient.  Others  may  require  7  or  8  months  of  basic  edu¬ 
cation  before  a  similar  period  of  occupational  training. 

For  this  expanded  program  the  President  recommended  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50  million  on  an  annual  basis  and  this  is  recommended 
by  the  committee.  It  is  estimated  that  these  funds  will  permit  the 
training  of  47,000  annually. 

D.  Training  allowance 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  some  needed  adjustments  in  the 
training  allowance  provisions  of  MDTA.  The  necessity  for  these 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  witnesses  during  the  hearings.  The 
present  level  discourages  many  unemployed  from  undergoing  training 
and  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  those  who  enter  training  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  even  a  casual  job  arises  while  in  training.  Most  trainees 
have  family  responsibilities.  Normally  having  experienced  a  period 
of  unemployment  before  entering  training  they  cannot  be  expected 
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to  have  sufficient,  resources  available  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  while  in  training.  Moreover,  the  training  itself  imposes 
additional  costs  that  would  not  otherwise  be  encountered  in  the  form 
of  transportation,  food  away  from  home,  clothing,  and  incidentals. 
1  hose  with  sufficient  motivation  to  undergo  the  burdens  of  training 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  or  penalized  by  being  placed  in  a  worse 
position,  as  a  result  of  such  extra  costs,  than  if  they  had  remained  on 
unemployment  compensation.  Therefore,  to  provide  in  part  for  those 
costs  which  are  a  practical  necessity  and  thus  reinforce  the  incentive 
to  enter  training,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  a  training  bonus 
of  up  to  $10  a  week  over  the  current  average  level  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  the  State.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  the 
committee’s  intent  that  up  to  $10  in  excess  of  the  average  unemploy¬ 
ment,  benefit  is  to  be  paid  only  where  the  training  allowance  is  so  low 
that  it  is  jeopardizing  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  maintain  training. 

In  addition  trainees  are  permitted  by  the  bill  to  engage  in  nominal 
part-time  work  up  to  20  hours  a  week  without  a  reduction  in  the 
training  allowance.  Beyond  that  amount  the  hourly  earnings  for  the 
excess  hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  training  allowance.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  provide  a  flexible  offset  rather  than  a 
penalty  for  initiative.  As  a  by-product  this  will  reduce  some  of  the 
pressure  on  trainees  to  drop  out  whenever  part-time  work  becomes 
available.  The  resultant,  saving  to  themselves  and  to  the  government 
should  be  significant. 

E.  Advisory  committees 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for  changes  in  the  present  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Presently  the  National  Advisory  Committee  is  given  the 
authority  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  these  com¬ 
mittees.  Yet,  this  body  which  meets  twice  a  year  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  exercise  this  authority.  As  a  result,  only  limited  develop¬ 
ment  has  occurred.  Wherever  such  committees  are  established,  as 
demonstrated  by  testimony  from  the  members  of  such  bodies  to  the 
^subcommittee,  their  contributions  to  the  scope  and  success  of  the 
/program  has  been  impressive.  Knowledgeable  individuals  repre¬ 
sentative  of  various  sectors  of  the  economy,  serving  in  a  volunteer 
capacity,  are  the  best  guarantee  of  both  a  wise  and  efficient  utilization 
of  the  funds  provided  for  MDTA.  Therefore,  the  committee  has 
become  convinced  that  such  bodies  should  be  established  at,  the  local 
and  State  or  regional  level  wherever  appropriate  and  their  advice 
sought  before  projects  are  approved.  Authority  for  this  is,  therefore 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  since  this  fits  in  with  and  is 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  other  operating  responsibilities. 
While  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  such  advisory  committees 
it-  is  recognized  there  might  be  situations  such  as  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  where  establishing  such  a  committee  would  be  difficult,  and 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  Therefore,  such  committees  are  not  required 
if  in  the  Secretary’s  opinion  they  are  not  appropriate.  Even  here, 
however,  it  is  expected  that  at  some  higher  level  an  appropriate  and 
representative  advisory  committee  would  be  established  and  could 
thereby  be  called  upon  for  advice  on  the  projects  being  developed. 

F.  Labor  mobility  demonstration  projects 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  authority  for  a  pilot  program  of 
limited  experimental  work  with  relocation  allowances  and  loans  for 
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the  period  ending  June  30,  1965.  For  this  purpose  2  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds  of  $4  million,  whichever  is  less,  is  provided. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  formulation  of  MDTA,  proposals  for 
relocation  allowances  received  strong  support  before  the  committee. 
Without  experience  to  provide  guides,  the  committee  ultimately  con¬ 
cluded  it  would  be  premature  to  provide  this  authority.  In  the  recent 
hearings  on  amendments  to  MDTA  support  for  this  authority  in  one 
form  or  another  was  overwhelming.  Only  one  witness  was  opposed. 

As  is  well  known,  several  European  countries  have  found  the  provision 
for  relocation  allowances  to  be  a  vital  element  in  overall  manpower 
programs.  And  academic  experts  seem  to  agree  that  similar  pro¬ 
visions  are  adapatable  to  the  American  environment  and  would  be  of 
great  value.  Given  this  virtual  unanimity  of  opinion  and  informed 
judgment,  the  committee  believes  limited  authority  to  conduct  ex-A 
perimental  work  should  be  provided.  From  this  experience  it  canw 
then  be  determined  whether  this  assistance  should  be  provided  on  a 
wider  basis.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  provide  such  authority,  the 
experience  permitted  by  this  will  provide  the  guidelines  this  committee 
will  require  in  developing  its  legislative  recommendations. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

A.  The 'preamble 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  insertion  in  the  preamble  after 
the  words  “sought  out  and  trained”  the  words  “as  quickly  as  is 
reasonably  possible”  and  the  insertion  after  “afforded  to  these  people” 
the  words  “with  the  least  delay.”  Though  the  committee  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  achievements  of  those  administering  the  program  it  was 
also  impressed  by  the  evidence  presented  by  some  witnesses  regarding 
delays,  obstructions,  and  confusion.  Perfectly  valid  explanations 
may  be  provided  and  the  instances  may  well  be  the  isolated  cases  to  be 
expected  in  a  new  program.  Nevertheless,  the  change  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  intention  of  Congress  that  this  program  be  given  a 
high  priority.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  respective 
Secretaries  will  maintain  strict  overall  control  of  the  direction,  guid-/** 
ance,  and  policy  of  the  program  in  order  to  insure  as  rapid  progress  asV* 
can  be  provided.  Finally  it  is  the  committee’s  strong  desire  that  a 
greater  need  for  urgency  be  impressed  upon  all  personnel  connected 
with  the  program. 

B.  Reduction  in  eligibility  requirements 

Section  3,  subsection  (b),  provides  for  some  modest  changes  in  the 
eligibility  requirements.  First,  the  present  requirement  for  3  years’ 
work  experience  is  reduced  to  2.  Relatively  few  individuals  will  be 
affected.  Second,  the  head  of  household  provision  is  modified  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  a  member  of  the  family,  where  the  head  is  un¬ 
employed,  to  receive  a  training  allowance.  Only  one  person  in  the 
family  group  will  be  permitted  to  receive  an  allowance  at  any  one  time. 
Again,  relatively  few  individuals  will  be  affected. 

C.  Reports 

Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  change  in  the  due  date  of  the 
reports  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  additional  reports  result  from 
the  extension  of  the  MDTA  provided  by  the  bill.  The  committee 
believes  they  are  essential  to  its  continuing  responsibility  for  apprais¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  major  new  program  such  as  this.  The  purpose 
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of  the  change  in  the  due  date,  by  1  month,  is  to  prevent  repetition 
of  the  experience  wherein  there  is  conflict  in  date  between  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  required  report  to  the  President  and  subsequent  report 

i  e  ^resioent  to  Congress  and  the  entirely  different  reports  required 
or  the  Secretaries. 

D.  Private  training  institutions 

Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  liberalizes  the  provision  relating  to  the  use 
of  private  training  institutions.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
many  private  insitutions  with  excellent  reputations  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  With  facilities  in  being  and  trained  personnel  on 
hand  most  are  in  a  position  to  provide  immediate  training  of  the 
type  required  by  the  program.  Yet,  despite  congressional  expecta¬ 
tions,  they  have  not  been  used  widely.  Two  factors  produced  this 
)  result.  The  present  language  read  literally  appears  to  exclude  their 
use  except  in  the  extremity  of  absence  or  inadequacy  of  public  facilities. 
Hence,  many  private  institutions  have  not  offered  the  use  of  then- 
facilities.  Second,  many  States  have  reinforced  this  literal  impression 
of  the  language  thereby  further  discouraging  the  use  of  private 
mstitutions. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  bill  substitutes  for  the  present  language 
criteria  to  govern  the  use  of  private  institutions.  Specifically,  States 
are  authorized  to  contract  with  private  institutions  whenever  “such 
mstitutions  can  provide  substantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced 
Federal  expenditures.” 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  retains  overall 
supervisorial  responsibilities  and  can  be  expected  to  prevent  any 
abuses  in  the  exercise  of  this  added  authority.  Thus  the  present 
MDTA  provides  in  section  231  among  other  things  for  “continuous 
supervision  of  the  training  programs  conducted  under  the  agreement 
(with  the  State)  to  insure  the  quality  of  an  adequacy  of  the  training- 
provided,  protect  the  United  States  against  loss,  and  assure  that  the 
functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  such  State  agency  are  per¬ 
formed  in  such  fashion  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 
i  Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  can  develop  further  the  principle 
of  cost  competitiveness  between  public  and  private  institutions  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  and  develop  the  controls  required  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  criterion  of  comparable  quality. 

COSTS 

Section  7,  subsection  (b),  provides  for  increased  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  and  new  authorization  for  the  extension  of 
the  MDTA  through  fiscal  year  1967.  To  expand  the  program  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  President  and  to  provide  thereby  for  the 
training  of  an  additional  93,000  youths  and  adults,  additional  annual 
authorizations  of  $100  million  is  provided.  Since  full  utilization  of 
this  new  authority  cannot  be  reached  in  the  current  fiscal  year  only 
one-half  of  this  amount  or  $50  million  is  authorized. 

The  increase  in  the  training  allowance,  in  the  event  the  full  program 
contemplated  by  the  MDTA  is  reached,  is  estimated  to  involve  costs 
of  from  $35  to  $40  million.  The  committee  does  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  authorization  to  provide  for  these  costs 
and  expects  that  this  amount  can  be  absorbed  within  the  existing 
authorization.  Moreover,  other  additional  changes  provided  by  the 
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bill  will  either  involve  no  costs  or  be  so  modest  as  to  be  readily  absorbed 
within  the  existing  authorization. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  as  previously  noted,  an  increase  in  the  author¬ 
ization  of  $161  million  is  required  as  a  consequence  of  the  postpone¬ 
ment  for  State  matching  for  1  year.  Therefore,  the  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  increased  to  $422  million.  In  the  2-year 
extension  it  is  expected  the  program  will  be  maintained  at  the  level 
achieved  in  fiscal  year  1965.  With  the  new  State  matching  provisions, 
however,  the  Federal  authorization  is  reduced  to  $281  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  to  $211  million  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Only  changes  in  the  authorization  for  title  II  as  noted  above  are 
provided.  Existing  annual  authorizations  for  title  I  and  title  III  are 
continued  unchanged. 


OTHER  COMMITTEE  FINDINGS  ^ 

Various  other  problems  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  by  witnesses.  None  of  these  appeared  sufficiently  wide¬ 
spread  or  so  severe  as  to  require  amendments  to  MDTA  at  this  time  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Rather  they  reflected  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  MDTA  or  presented  problems  for  which  administrative 
solutions  are  readily  available.  Though  legislative  action  is  not 
required,  in  fairness  to  these  witnesses  some  explanation  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  is  deemed  desirable. 

A.  Reasonable  expectations  of  employment 

The  present  MDTA  requires  (sec.  202(d))  that  this  test  be  met 
before  a  person  is  selected  for  training  in  an  occupation.  The  princi¬ 
ple  is  obviously  sound  as  the  objective  of  training  is  employment,  not 
training.  In  practice,  however,  some  problems  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered.  Representatives  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
example,  contended  local  authorities  were  requiring  employment  com¬ 
mitments  from  local  employers  before  approving  a  training  project. 

To  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  this  practice  appears  so  A 
rigid  as  to  be  self-defeating  and  rightly  so.  Here  is  but  one  instance  A 
of  the  effort  by  Congress  to  provide  for  maximum  flexibility  in  MDTA. 
The  term  “reasonable”  is  nowhere  defined.  Yet,  common  usage  and 
the  deliberate  choice  of  the  word  would  suggest  that  Congress  had  in 
mind  emphasizing  the  need  for  securing  relevant  information  and  the 
exercise  of  careful  judgment.  By  no  means  can  the  word  be  stretched 
entirely  from  its  normal  meaning  to  imply  certainty. 

In  addition  the  nature  of  a  training  program  requiring  leadtime  and 
plans  made  months  in  advance  must  proceed  at  a  stead}-  pace.  The 
valleys  of  the  business  cycle,  which  inevitably  contract  employment 
opportunities,  must  not  impose  short-run  restrictions  on  training 
activities  necessarily  related  to  long-term  considerations. 

Reasonable’  must  also  be  interpreted  differently  depending  on  the 
circumstances.  Thus  to  make  this  determination  initially  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  may  require  an  employer  survey.  For  subsequent 
projects,  experience  may  be  a  sufficient  guide.  In  other  instances,  a 
general  skill  survey  will  suffice.  In  still  others,  evidence  developed 
Irom  national  sources  or  even  comparable  localities  may  be  sufficient. 
Moreover,  with  developing  experience,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  kind  of  skill  development  for  which  train¬ 
ing  is  to  be  provided.  This  will  permit  a  partial  reversal  of  the  process, 
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as  some  witnesses  urged,  so  that  the  unemployed  can  be  tested  and 
counseled  in  order  to  determine  their  potential.  With  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  hand  those  training  courses  best  suited  to  their  abilities  and 
interests,  but  for  which  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ¬ 
ment,  can  be  provided.  In  all  cases,  the  wide  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
formed  individuals  brought  together  on  an  advisory  committee 
(otherwise  provided  for  by  H.R.  8720)  can  be  tapped  to  determine 
information  needs  and  to  appraise  the  results. 

^  Finally,  we  must  reemphasize  the  role  of  judgment  in  the  process. 
To  rely  on  judgment,  even  expert  judgment,  requires  candid  recogni¬ 
tion  of  possible  errors.  This  risk  can  be  reduced  through  experience 
but  not  entirely  avoided.  On  the  other  hand  endeavoring  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  need  for  judgment  in  an  effort  to  avoid  error  can  only 
\  have  the  result  of  raising  costs  prohibitively  through  more  and  more 
'  information  gathering.  The  resultant  slowdown  in  the  pace  of  the 
program  may  make  it  ineffectual.  Obviously  a  balance  between  these 
risks  is  required  and  securing  such  a  balance  returns  us  full  circle  to 
the  concept  of  "reasonable”  once  more.  There  can  be  no  other  test 
if  the  challenge  is  to  be  met  with  imagination  and  dispatch. 

B.  Occupational  training 

Some  difficulties  concerning  the  meaning  of  occupational  training 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Very  rigid 
and  narrow  interpretations  were  applied  in  many  areas  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  program.  Most  of  these  issues  have  now  been 
resolved  by  the  recent  policy  statement  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  should  now  be  clear  that  the 
training  program  need  not  be  limited  to  the  traditional  curriculum 
developed  for  a  particular  occupational  training  program.  Since  the 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  enable  the  unemployed  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  available  jobs,  success  in  this  effort 
requires  a  careful  appraisal  of  their  full  training  needs.  Therefore, 
if  some  accompanying  "academic”  work  is  required  as  part  of  the 
.skill  needed  to  qualify  for  a  job,  then  inclusion  of  such  work  in  the 
/training  program  is  entirely  in  order.  For  the  unemployed,  occupa¬ 
tional  training  cannot  and  must  not  be  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  such  related  instruction.  With  sufficient  administrative 
flexibility  these  needs,  if  they  cannot  be  met  by  a  particular  training 
institution,  can  be  provided  by  contracts  with  related  educational 
institutions. 

Individual  needs  of  trainees  in  a  particular  program  may  well  vary. 
The  standard  program  normally  requires  30  hours  of  training  a  week. 
This  can  be  tailor  made  to  fit  the  common  needs  of  the  trainees  and 
the  occupation.  With  ingenuity  additional  individual  needs  may  be 
met  by  utilization  of  existing  educational  programs  through  referral 
of  the  trainee. 

While  we  believe  "occupational  training”  embraces  necessary 
related  "academic”  instruction,  we  also  believe  there  are  some  limits 
that  should  be  observed.  Thus  to  take  an  extreme  example  we  are 
convinced  “occupational”  does  not  embrace  "professional”  or  a  "pre- 
professional”  training.  Normally  professional  training  requires  col¬ 
lege  and  postgraduate  education.  Certainly  we  could  expect  to  find 
some  valid  cases  of  the  need  for  and  the  potential  of  retraining  at  this 
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level.  Yet  such  needs,  if  they  exist,  lie  outside  the  confines  of  the 
present  act. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  administration  proposed  to 
permit  training  programs  imparting  “basic  work  skills.”  These  were 
described  by  Secretary  Wirtz  as  “skills  or  techniques  which  by  them¬ 
selves  do  not  qualify  a  person  for  a  specific  occupation  but  constitute 
integral  parts  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  proper  performance.”' 
These  were  further  described  as  “those  skills  that  are  common  and 
necessary  parts  of  a  whole  range  of  occupations  but  do  not  themselves 
constitute  a  specific  occupation.”  The  committee  accepts  and  indeed 
urges  the  necessity  of  such  training.  However,  in  the  committee’s 
view  no  change  in  the  present  language  is  required.  Within  the 
context  of  the  act,  occupational  training  as  noted  earlier,  necessarily 
is  “tailormade”  training.  Specific  training  for  a  particular  occupation  A 
is  the  central  ingredient.  Hut  any  additional  knowledge  required  to 
make  this  training  effective,  so  that  employable  graduates  are  pro 
duced,  is  to  be  encouraged.  In  connection  with  the  special  youth 
programs  this  broader  interpretation  is  especially  relevant. 


C.  Local  and  State  priority  in  training 

The  present  act  (sec.  202(b))  requires  that  priority  for  training  be 
extended  to  persons  to  be  trained  for  skills  needed,  first,  with  the 
labor  market  area  in  which  they  reside,  and  second,  with’  the  State 
oi  their  residence.  Many  witnesses  contended  this  provision  should 
be  deleted  in  its  entirety.  It  was  argued  this  had  prevented  the- 
training  of  persons  in  skills  that  are  in  short  supply  nationally  but 
ior  which  no  local  need  could  be  demonstrated.  Some  asserted  this 
had  pre\  entcd  the  training  oi  persons  in  an  area  borderin°*  on  a 
neighboring  State  for  jobs  available  in  that  State, 

Little  of  consequence  would  attend  such  a  change.  In  practice 
these  priorities  could  be  expected  to  be  observed  since  local  agencies 
and  ad\  isory  committees  would  have  these  preferences.  \Iore  ini- 
portant  the  change  is  not  necessary.  The  present  language  speaks 
only  oi  two  priorities.  Other  training  possibilities  are  not  thereby 
excluded.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a  local  area,  unable  to  find  job 
opportunities  for  its  unemployed  locallv  or  within  the  State,  to  train 
persons  for  jobs  elsewhere.  The  only  restriction  would  be  the  require¬ 
ment  m  section  202(d)  that  the  trainee  evidence  a  willingness  to  move 
outside  his  area  of  residence  in  order  to  accept  employment. 


D.  Apprenticeship  needs 

Some  witnesses,  noting  the  declining  numbers  of  apprentices  and 
the  tact  that  a  minimal  amount,  probably  10  percent,  of  our  skill 
needs  m  the  apprenticeable  occupations  are  being  met,  urged  greater 
attention  to  this  area.  Some  promising  experimental  work  with 
preapprenticeship  training  courses  is  already  underway.  These  proi- 
ects  may  increase  the  number  of  apprentices. 

What  seems  to  be  required,  however,  if  we  are  to  make  progress,  is 
careful  study  over  an  extended  period  by  all  groups  concerned  with 
uus  area,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  establish  a  representative 
study  panel.  I  his  panel  could  be  given  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
parmg  recommendations  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee.  This 
is  in  line  with  evolving  practice  since  the  National  Advisorv  Com¬ 
mittee  lias  begun  to  establish  panels  with  similarly  assigned  responsi- 
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bilities  for  defined  problem  areas.  The  work  of  these  study  panels 
provides  the  basis  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  to  “make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  act.” 

E.  On-the-job  training 

This  phase  of  training  received  considerable  attention  during  the 
hearings.  In  part  this  interest  reflected  the  original  expectations 
when  the  act  was  adopted  envisioning  a  sizable  role  for  this  type  of 
training.  These  hopes  have  not  materialized.  For  this  situation  a 
number  of  explanations  might  be  offered.  Most  compelling,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  this  program  was  delayed.  The  operating  procedures 
had  been  announced  shortly  before  the  hearings  began.  Without 
more  experience  to  go  on,  it  was  concluded  that  legislative  appraisal 

)  would  not  be  fruitful  at  this  time.  In  view  of  the  continuing  interest 
of  so  many  witnesses  in  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  a  sub- 
sequent  manpower  report  of  the  President  include  a  thorough  review 
of  this  area.  Once  the  problems  and  accomplishments  have  been 
documented  legislative  appraisal  may  be  in  order. 

F.  Local  and  State  planning  needs 

Universally  those  connected  with  the  local  operating  agencies 
expressed  concern  over  the  present  system  of  allocating  money  only 
after  a  program  is  approved.  Exploratory  investigation  and  other 
developmental  work  is  not  reimbursed  unless  success  in  the  form  of 
project  approval  is  achieved.  Knowing  this,  local  authorities  hesitate 
to  venture  too  far  from  proven  paths.  Hence  an  unknown  amount  of 
opportunities  remain  untapped.  The  committee  has  been  reassured 
that  these  complaints  are  partially  groundless  and  that  in  any  event 
budget  planning  has  been  revised  so  as  to  provide  solutions.  To  the 
extent  this  proves  to  be  true  it  will  be  welcome  to  all  concerned. 
Nevertheless  the  existence  of  such  complaints  suggests  that  con¬ 
tinuing  attention  to  these  matters  is  required  if  the  imagination  and 
spirit  of  experimentation  so  essential  to  success  is  not  to  be  inhibited. 

)  G.  Administrative  relationships 

The  complex  nature  of  the  training  task  required  an  equally  complex 
set  of  administrative  arrangements.  Separate  but  interrelated  respon¬ 
sibilities  were  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Operating  responsibilities  in  turn 
are  assigned  to  local  and  State  agencies  in  the  employment  and 
education  fields.  Admittedly  the  task  of  insuring  efficient  and  fruitful 
working  relationships  is  a  difficult  one.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that 
so  few  problems  have  arisen.  Those  witnesses  most  familiar  with  the 
actual  operations  were  most  complimentary  regarding  the  fine  working 
relationships  that  have  been  developed.  Therefore  the  committee  is 
satisfied  that  the  complex  set  of  governmental  relationships  provided 
in  the  act  is  a  workable  one.  And  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
approach  followed  by  Congress  in  providing  for  maximum  flexibility 
to  these  agencies  in  the  operation  of  the  program  remains  a  sound 
one. 

Section  303  of  the  act  sets  forth  in  positive  terms  the  requirements 
for  full  use  of  available  services  or  facilities  of  other  agencies  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication  of  functions.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  section  makes  these  obligations  clear.  Despite  this,  some 
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examples  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  suggest¬ 
ing  the  requirements  are  honored  in  the  breach.  This  reminder,  that 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  cannot  be  avoided 
may  be  sufficient. 

However,  the  severity  of  complaints  regarding  the  counseling  and 
selection  functions  requires  some  additional  comment.  Counseling  of 
the  unemployed  and  prospective  trainee  is  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  activity  in  the  field  is  usually  carried  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  Yet  there  are  many  instances  where  this  counseling 
might  be  provided,  with  improved  results  and  at  a  lower  cost,  bv 
utilization  of  available  counselors  within  the  educational  system.’  In 
such  instances  cooperative  use  is  to  be  encouraged,  in  keeping  with  the 
general  instructions  of  Congress,  rather  than  obstructed.  Since  these 
problems  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  we  urge  that  A 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  VJ 
' elfaie  m\estigate  this  further  so  that  abuses,  if  any  can  be  promptlv 
eliminated.  * 


I.T  connection  it  should  be  noted  there  is  wide  recognition  of 
deficiencies  in  the  present  performance  of  the  counseling  and  guidance 
functions.  Some  witnesses  have  brought  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  The  National  Advisory  Committee  was  already  aware 
of  the  need  for  improvement  and  responded  quickly  by  establishing  an 
expert  panel  to  review  and  make  recommendations  concerning  coun¬ 
seling,  guidance,  and  testing  activities.  The  committee  shares  this 
concern.  We  recognize  the  prospects  for  success  of  the  entire  training 
effort  can  lie  affected  critically  bv  the  quality  of  the  counseling  pixv 
video  the  unemployed  worker.  We  are  confident  administrators  will 
be  alert  to  the  possibilities  for  administrative  implementation  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  study  panel.  To  some  extent,  however,  further 
legislation  may  be  needed  and  the  committee  expects  to  undertake  a 
full  review  following  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  study  panel. 

H.  The  role  of  special  or  demonstration  projects 

1  he  most  encouraging  findings  of  the  committee  relate  to  the  unique  ~ 
and  critically  important  contributions  being  made  to  the  program  bv  Q 
these  i  rojects.  These  pioneering  programs  embrace  both  youth  and 
adui  s.  1  firough  them  research  is  undertaken  and  new  techniques 
developed  Results  of  this  research  may  open  up  promising  new 
avenues  of  approach  to  the  training  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
groups  in  the  work  force.  Since  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  carries  the  responsibility  for  training  it  should 
develop  more  fully,  than  it  lias,  its  participation  in  this  research. 

Among  the  most  promising  eflorts  have  been  those  that  provide 
training  components  to  programs  utilizing  a  wide  variety  of  public 
and  private  groups  m  a  combined  attack  on  a  group  of  related  problems, 
l  hat  these  have  been  successful  was  abundantly  demonstrated  during 
ie  hearings.  In  fact  evidence  from  these  projects  provided  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  making  the 
changes  provided  in  H.R.  8720.  Throughout,  the  committee  was 
impressed  with  the  inventiveness,  the  scope,  and  the  promise  evident 
lese  piojects.  Since  increased  knowledge  and  experience  is  our 
iOS  C1dical  need  at  this  juncture  in  the  development  of  a  major 
new  progiam,  the  committee  urges  that  the  prese  it  role  assigned  to 
these  special  projects  be  continued,  and  if  possible,  expanded. 
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/.  Toward  a  positive  labor  market  policy 

The  urgent  need  for  the  development  of  what  is  becoming  known  as 
a  “positive  labor  market  policy”  is  now  becoming  widely  recognized. 
Much  more  is  required  if  this  concept  is  to  become  a  reality.  To 
this  achievement  the  MDTA  program  makes  important  contributions. 
The  training  program  is  an  important  element.  On  this  E.  Wright 
Bakke  in  his  recent  book  “A  Positive  Labor  Market  Policy”  included 
in  his  summary  the  following: 

4.  The  bringing  into  the  foreground  of  public,  particu¬ 
larly  legislative,  consciousness  of  a  positive  approach  to  un¬ 
employed  manpower  resources  more  conducive  to  economic 
health  and  growth  than  the  relief  approach.  For  example, 
the  transformation  of  underutilized  to  fully  utilized  man- 
\  power,  the  transformation  of  idle  to  active  labor  reserves,  the 
transformation  of  redundant  to  available  workers.3 

Also  in  title  I  of  MDTA  Congress  specifically  assigned  a  broader 
responsibility  by  describing  the  purpose  of  the  act  as  requiring  the 
“Federal  Government  to  appraise  the  manpower  requirements  and 
resources  of  the  Nation.”  To  implement  this  and  other  objectives  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  broad  authority  to  undertake  studies, 
appraise  our  manpower  development  efforts,  and  to  make  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  President.  Similarly,  the  annual  report  of 
the  President  to  Congress  is  expected  to  embrace  the  full  range  of 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  utilization,  and  training.  The 
opportunity  and  responsibility  provided  by  this  title  is  such  that  we 
can  expect  among  other  things  to  see  emerging  the  outlines  of  an 
active  and  positive  labor  market  policy. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  101  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
“the  act”)  which  contains  a  statement  of  congressional  findings  and 
)  purposes.  This  section  inserts  the  phrases  “as  quickly  as  is  reasonably 
possible”  and  “with  the  least  delay”  in  this  statement  to  emphasize 
the  congressional  interest  in  the  expeditious  implementation  of  the 
programs  provided  for  in  the  act. 

Section  2 

The  first  two  subsections  of  this  section  provide  for  transferring  the 
provisions  in  the  present  law  relating  to  special  youth  programs  from 
subsection  (a)  of  section  202  to  a  new  subsection  (b).  The  act  now 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whenever  appropriate,  to  provide  a 
special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  and  selection  of  youths, 
16  and  older,  for  occupational  training  and  further  schooling.  The 
amendment  would  limit  this  program  to  youths  who  because  of 
inadequate  educational  background  and  work  preparation  are  unable 
to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without  such  training  and 
schooling. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  technical  amendment  necessitated  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (d) . 

Subsection  (d)  adds  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  of  section  202  of 
the  act.  Under  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whenever 

3  Bakke,  E.  Wright,  “A  Positive  Labor  Market  Policy,”  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books, 
Inc.,  1063,  p.  206. 
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appropriate,  may  refer  for  the  attainment  of  basic  educational  skills 
eligible  persons  who  indicate  their  intention  to,  and  will  thereby  be 
able  to,  pursue  courses  of  occupational  training  of  a  type  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment.  These 
referrals  will  be  deemed  referrals  for  training  with  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  and  the  persons  so  referred  will  be  eligible  for  training  allow¬ 
ance  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  20  weeks. 

Section  3 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  amends  section  203  of  the  act.  First, 
it  would  increase  by  $10  a  week  the  maximum  amount  payable  to 
trainees,  except  that  the  allowance  payable  to  a  trainee  who,  but 
ioi  the  receipt  of  the  allowance,  would  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  in  excess  of  his  training  allowance  may  not  be  increased 
more  than  the  amount  of  such  excess.  The  second  amendment  of 
substance  made  by  subsection  (a)  is  the  addition  of  a  new  para°Tanh 
to  such  subsection  providing  that  the  training  allowance  of  a  person 
engaged  in  full-time  training  under  section  231  may  not  be  reduced 
on  account  of  his  part-time  employment  if  it  does  not  exceed  20  hours 
a  week.  If  the  trainee  works  more  than  20  hours  a  week,  his  training 
allowance  will  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  earnings  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  20  hours  during  the  week. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  entirely  revises  subsection  (c)  of 
section  203  of  the  present  law.  Under  the  present  law  to  be  eligible 
lor  a  training  allowance  a  person  must  have  had  not  less  than  3  years 
of  experience  in  gainful  employment;  the  amendment  changed  this 
period  to  2  years.  The  present  law  also  requires  that  the"  trainee 
must  be  either  a  head  of  a  household  or  a  head  of  a  family;  the  amend¬ 
ment  retains  this  qualification  but  extends  eligibility  also  to  members 
of  a  household  m  which  the  head  of  the  household  or  the  head  of  a 
family  is  unemployed,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  not  more 
t  lan  one  person  in  any  one  household  mav  be  receiving  trainin°' 
allowances  at  any  time.  "  & 

The  second  sentence  of  the  amendment  deals  with  the  training 
allowances  of  youths.  Under  the  present  act  youths  over  19  but 
unaer  _L  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  a  $20-a-week  training  allowance 
where  necessary  to  provide  them  occupational  training.  Under  the 
amendment  youths  17  years  of  age  or  older  (who  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  allowances)  will  be  eligible  for  the  allowance  if  they  require 
it  in  order  to  undertake  training,  and  if  they  are  referred  for  training 
in  accordance  with  section  202(b),  discussed  above.  However  train¬ 
ing  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not 
graduated  from  high  school,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  satisfied 
that  he  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  1  year  and  that 
the  local  authorities,  after  pursuing  all  appropriate  procedures  includ¬ 
ing  guidance  and  counseling,  have  concluded  that  his  school  attendance 
is  not  practicable  under  such  circumstances.  Under  existing  law  not 
moi  e  than  5  percent  of  the  estimated  total  training  allowances  paid 
annually  may  be  paid  to  youths  under  this  provision.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  persons  who  are 
receiving  payments  under  the  act  may  be  youths  under  the  age  of  22. 

rpbt^t??!11/0  °ff  blll  amends  subsection  (b)  of  the  act  which 
Uw  ®tate  matclimg  of  training  allowances.  Under  the  present 
law  after  June  30,  1964,  amounts  paid  to  a  State  for  training  allow- 
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ances  (or  as  reimbursement  for  unemployment  compensation)  will 
be  paid  on  the  condition  that  the  State  bear  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  such  payments.  The  amendment  provides  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training 
allowances  (or  as  reimbursement  for  unemployment  compensation) 
must  be  paid  on  condition  that  the  State  will  bear  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  and  that  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  the  State  will  bear  one-half  of  the  amount  of  such  payments. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  bill  amends  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  to  make  a  conforming  change  relating  to  matching  in 
connection  with  reimbursement  of  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
accounts. 

Section  J 

Section  4  amends  section  205  of  the  act  which  relates  to  advisory 
committees.  Under  the  act  the  National  Advisory  Committee  created 
by  this  section  is  required  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  organization 
on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  or  industry  basis  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment-public  committees  and  similar  groups  and  may  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  groups  in  executing  such  purposes.  The  amendment 
provides  as  a  substitute  for  this  provision  that  for  the  purpose  of 
making  expert  assistance  available  to  persons  formulating  and  carrying 
on  programs  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate, 
require  the  organization  on  a  community,  State,  and/or  regional 
basis  of  labor-management-public  advisory  committees. 

Section  5 

Section  5  adds  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  title  II  of  the  act  dealing 
with  labor  mobility  demonstration  projects.  Under  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will,  during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1965, 
develop  and  carry  out  in  a  limited  number  of  geographical  areas, 
pilot  projects  designed  to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
unemployed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  relocation 
expenses.  This  assistance  may  be  provided  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
loans,  or  both,  but  only  to  involuntary  unemployed  persons  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  receive  full-time  employment  in  the 
community  in  which  they  reside.  They  must  have  bona  fide  offers 
ot  employment  (other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  employment)  and 
must  be  qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being  em¬ 
ployed.  Grant  assistance  provided  under  the  section  may  not  exceed 
one-half  the  expenses  incurred  reasonably  necessary  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  person  who  is  relocating  and  his  family,  and  their  house¬ 
hold  effects.  Assistance  provided  in  the  form  of  loans,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  loans  and  grants,  may  not  exceed  all  of  such  expenses  and 
shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  maximum  amount  which  may  be  used  in  a 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section  may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  entire  title  or  $4  million,  which¬ 
ever  is  lesser. 

Section  6 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  section  231  of  the  act  which 
describes  the  general  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  act.  The  amendment  will  enable 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  providing  education  through  educational  agencies  other 
than  the  State  vocational  education  agencies  in  the  case  of  education 
to  be  provided  pursuant  to  referrals  of  youths  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  202  and  referrals  for  attainment  of  basic  education  skills 
under  subsection  (i)  of  that  section. 

Subsection  (b)  also  amends  section  231  so  as  to  permit  training  to 
be  provided  through  arrangements  with  private  educational  or 
training  institutions  where  these  institutions  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  to  that  available  from  public  education  agencies  or 
institutions  but  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

Subsection  (c)  also  amends  section  231  of  the  act  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  State  matching.  Under  present  law,  until  June  30, 

1964,  the  State  agency  receives  the  full  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out 
the  agreement  with  respect  to  unemployed  persons  and  50  percent  of 
such  cost  with  respect  to  other  persons.  After  June  30,  1964,  the 
Sta  te  agency  would,  under  the  present  law,  receive  50  percent  of  the 
cost  in  all  instances.  The  amendment  provides  that  until  June  30, 

1965,  the  State  agency  will  be  paid  100  percent  of  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with  respect  to  unemployed 
persons  and  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  State 
agency  will  be  paid  two-thirds  of  such  cost. 

Section  7 

Section  7  amends  section  304  of  the  act  which  relates  to  authori¬ 
zation  of  appropriations.  Under  the  amendment  the  existing  authori¬ 
zation  of  $3  million  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  will  be  continued  through  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  appropriation  authorized  by  the  present  act  of  $161  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  canying  out  title  II  would  be 
changed  by  the  amendment  to  authorize  $211  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  $422  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $281,333,333  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  $211  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  authorization  of  $1  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
for  carrying  out  title  III  would  be  continued  by  the  amendment  for 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Section  8 

This  section  makes  a  purely  technical  amendment. 

Section  9 

Section  309  of  the  present  law  requires  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  report  to  Congress  before 
March  1,  1964.  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  would  require 
reports  before  April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965,  and  April  1,  1966. 

Section  10 

this  section  amends  section  310  of  the  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  authority  granted  by  title  II  of  the  act  may  be 
exercised  from  June  30,  1965,  to  June  30,  1967. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Bill,  as  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  H.R. 
8720,  as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962, 
AS  AMENDED  (PUBLIC  LAWS  87-415  AND  87-729) 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  development,  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  mav  be  cited 
as  the  “Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962”. 

TITLE  I— MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS,  DEVELOPMENT, 

AND  UTILIZATION 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  critical  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  personnel  in  many  vital  occupational  categories, 
including  professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  apprenticeable  cate¬ 
gories;  that  even  in  periods  of  high  unemployment,  many  employment 
opportunities  remain  unfilled  because  of  the  shortages  of  qualified 
personnel;  and  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  current  and 
prospective  manpower  shortages  be  identified  and  that  persons  who 
can  be  qualified  for  these  positions  tln’ough  education  and  training 
be  sought  out  and  trained  as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible,  in  order 
that  the  Nation  may  meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  skills  of  many  persons 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  dislocations  in  the  economy  arising 
from  automation  or  other  technological  developments,  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  relocation  of  industry,  shifts  in  market  demands,  and  other 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  economy;  that  Government  leadership 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  automation  do  not  become 
burdens  of  widespread  unemployment;  that  the  problem  of  assuring 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  will  be  compounded  by  the 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force  in  the  next  decade, 
particularly  by  the  entrance  of  young  people  into  the  labor  force, 
that  improved  planning  and  expanded  efforts  will  be  required  to 
assure  that  men,  women,  and  young  people  will  be  trained  and 
available  to  meet  shifting  employment  needs;  that  many  persons  now 
unemployed  or  underemployed,  in  order  to  become  qualified  for  re¬ 
employment  or  full  employment  must  be  assisted  in  providing  them¬ 
selves  with  skills  which  are  or  will  be  in  demand  in  the  labor  market; 
that  the  skills  of  many  persons  now  employed  are  inadequate  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation’s 
economy;  and  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  new  skills  be  afforded  to  these  people  with  the  least  delay 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  unemployment,  reduce  the  costs 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  public  assistance,  and  to  increase 
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the  Nation’s  productivity  and  its  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  space  age.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  appraise  the  manpower  requirements  and 
resources  of  the  Nation,  and  to  develop  and  apply  the  information 
and  methods  needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment 
resulting  from  automation  and  technological  changes  and  other  types 
of  persistent  unemployment. 

EVALUATION,  INFORMATION,  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  10'2.  To  assist  the  Nation  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
technological  progress  while  avoiding  or  minimizing  individual  hard¬ 
ship  and  widespread  unemployment,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall — 

(1)  evaluate  the  impact  of,  and  benefits  and  problems  created 
by  automation,  technological  progress,  and  other  changes  in  the 
structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the  use  of  the  Nation’s 
human  resources;  establish  techniques  and  methods  for  detecting 
in  advance  the  potential  impact  of  such  developments;  develop 
solutions  to  thes>  problems,  and  publish  findings  pertaining 
thereto ; 

(2)  establish  a  program  of  factual  studies  of  practices  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  unions  which  tend  to  impede  the  mobility  of  workers 
or  which  facilitate  mobility,  including  but  not  limited  to  early 
retirement  and  vesting  provisions  and  practices  under  private 
compensation  plans;  the  extension  of  health,  welfare,  and  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  to  laid-off  workers;  the  operation  of  severance  pay 
plans;  and  the  use  of  extended  leave  plans  for  education  and 
training  purposes.  A  report  on  these  studies  shall  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  Secretary’s  report  required  under  section  104. 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation’s  manpower  develop¬ 

ment  efforts  to  meet  foreseeable  manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjustments,  including  methods  for  promoting  the  most 
effective  occupational  utilization  of  and  providing  useful  work 
experience  and  training  opportunities  for  untrained  and  inex¬ 
perienced  youth;  I 

(4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage  in  programs  of 
information  and  communication  concerning  manpower"  require¬ 
ments,  development,  and  utilization,  including  prevention  and 
amelioration  of  undesirable  manpower  effects  from  automation 
and  other  technological  developments  and  improvement  of  the 
mobility  of  workers;  and 

(5)  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  investigations 
as  give  promise  of  furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

SKILL  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop,  compile,  and  make 
available,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  information  regard¬ 
ing  skill  requirements,  occupational  outlook,  job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  in  various  skills,  and  employment  trends  on  a  National,  State, 
area,  or  other  appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used  in  the  educational, 
training,  counseling,  and  placement  activities  performed  under  this 
Act. 
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MANPOWER  REPORT 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  such  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertain¬ 
ing  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use,  and  training;  and  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  (commencing  with  the  year  1963)  a 
report  pertaining  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  utilization, 
and  training. 

TITLE  II— TRAINING  AND  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Deties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

GENERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  201.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  determine  the  skill  requirements  of  the  economy,  develop 
policies  for  the  adequate  occupational  development  and  maximum 
utilization  of  the  skills  of  the  Nation’s  workers,  promote  and  encourage 
the  development  of  broad  and  diversified  training  programs,  including 
on-the-job  training,  designed  to  qualify  for  employment  the  many 
persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  without  such  training,  and  to  equip  the  Nation’s  workers  with 
the  new  and  improved  skills  that  are  or  will  be  required. 

SELECTION  OF  TRAINEES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  a  program  for 
testing,  counseling,  and  selecting  for  occupational  training  under  this 
Act  those  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment  without 
training.  [Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  and  selection  of  youths, 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling.]  Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  annual 
net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(6)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  special  program 
for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection ,  and  referral  of  youths,  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older,  for  occupational  training  and  further  schooling,  who  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  educational  background  and  work  preparation  are 
unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without  such  training  and 
schooling. 

[(b)]  (c)  Although  priority  in  referral  for  training  shall  be  extended 
to  unemployed  persons,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  also  refer  other  persons  qualified  for  training  programs 
which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  needed  skills.  Priority  in  referral 
for  training  shall  also  be  extended  to  persons  to  be  trained  for  skills 
needed  within,  first,  the  labor  market  area  in  which  they  reside  and, 
second,  within  the  State  of  their  residence. 

[(c)]  ( d )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine  the  occupational 
training  needs  of  referred  persons,  provide  for  their  orderly  selection 
and  referral  for  training  under  this  Act,  and  provide  counseling  and 
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placement  services  to  persons  who  have  completed  their  training,  as 
well  as  follow-up  studies  to  determine  whether  the  programs  provided 
meet  the  occupational  training  needs  of  the  persons  referred. 

[(d)]  (e)  Before  selecting  a  person  for  training  ( other  than  lor 
training  under  subsection  (i)),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which 
the  person  is  to  be  trained.  If  such  employment  is  not  available  in 
the  area  in  which  the  person  resides,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  such  person’s  willingness  to  accept  employment 
outside  his  area  of  residence. 

[(e)]  (/)  The  Secretary  shall  not  refer  persons  for  training  in  an 
occupation  which  requires  less  than  two  weeks  training,  unless  there 
are  immediate  employment  opportunities  in  such  occupation. 

[(0]  ( g )  The  duration  of  any  training  program  to  which  a  person 
is  referred  shall  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  occupation  for 
which  the  person  is  being  trained. 

[(g)]  (h)  Upon  certification  by  the  responsible  training  agency 
that  a  person  who  has  been  referred  for  training  does  not  have  a 
satisfactory  attendance  record  or  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  such  training  absent  good  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
terminate  his  training  and  subsistence  allowances,  and  his  transporta¬ 
tion  allowances  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  regular  place  of  residence  after  termination  of  training, 
and  withdraw  his  referral.  Such  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  such 
allowances  for  one  year  thereafter. 

00  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  refer 
for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  skills  those  eligible  persons  who 
indicate,  their  intention  to,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses  of 
occupational  training  of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment .  Such  referrals  shall  be  considered  a  referral 
for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  such  persons  shall  be 
eligible  for  training  allowances  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty 
weeks. 

TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  enter  into  agreements  with  States  under  which  the  Secretary 
ot  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
agents  for  the  United  States,  to  make  payment  of  weekly  training 
allowances  to  unemployed  persons  selected  for  training  pursuant  to 
the  pi  o visions  of  section  202  and  undergoing  such  training  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  operated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks 
[except  where  authorized  for  individuals  referred  for  training  under 
section  2()2{i)),  and  the  amounts  of  any  such  payment  in  any  week 
oi  persons  undergoing  training,  including  uncompensated  employer- 
pi  ovided  training,  shall  not  exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation  payment  (includino- 
allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
State  making  such  payments  during  the  most  recent  quarter  for 
which  such  data  are  available:  Provided  however,  That  in  any  week  an 
individual  who,  but  for  his  training,  would  be  entitled  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  in  excess  of  such  allowance,  shall  receive  an 
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allowance  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess.  With  respect  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  the  training  allowance  to  be  paid  any  eligible 
person  taking  training  under  this  Act. 

With  respect  to  any  week  for  which  a  person  receives  unemployment 
compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensation  law  which  is  less  than 
$10  more  than  the  average  weekly  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ment  (including  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  State  making  such  payment  during  the  most  recent 
quarter  for  which  such  data  are  available,  a  supplemental  training 
allowance  may  be  paid  to  a  person  eligible  for  a  training  allowance 
under  this  Act.  This  supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  his  unemployment  compensation  and  $10  more 
than  the  average  weekly  unemployment  compensation  payment 
referred  to  above. 

For  persons  undergoing  on-the-job  training,  the  amount  of  any 
payment  which  would  otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  that  payment  as  the  number  of  compensated  hours  per 
week  bears  to  forty  hours. 

The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  full-time  training  under 
section  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  oj  his  part-time  employment 
which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an 
amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  per  week. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  person 
engaged  in  training  under  this  title,  including  compensated  full-time 
on-the-job  training,  such  sums  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  defray  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  persons  when  such  training  is  provided  in  facilities  which 
are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  in  defraying  such  subsistence  expenses 
shall  not  afford  any  individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $35  per  week, 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day;  nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any 
transportation  expenditure  exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

(c)  [The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allowances  only 
to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less  than  three  years  of 
experience  in  gainful  employment  and  are  either  heads  of  families, 
or  heads  of  households  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  except  that  he  may  pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  $20  a  week  to  youths  over  nineteen  but  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age  where  such  allowances  are  necessary  to  provide  them 
occupational  training,  but  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  training  allowances  paid  annually  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  to  such  youths.]  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allow¬ 
ances  only  to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years 
of  experience  in  gainful  employment  and  who  are  either  heads  of  families 
or  heads  of  households  as  defined,  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
or  who  are  members  of  a  household  in  which  the  head  of  the  household 
or  the  head  of  the  family  is  unemployed:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
one  person  in  any  one  household  may  be  receiving  training  allowances 
under  this  Act  at  any  particular  time.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
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of  $20  a  week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  who  reguire  such 
training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who  are  referred 
for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202(b),  and  who  are  not  entitled 
to  allowances  under  the  preceding  sentence,  except  that  no  such  training 
allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  graduated  from 
high  school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself  that  such  youth 
has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  and  that  the  local  authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropriate  pro¬ 
cedures,  including  guidance  and  counseling,  have  concluded  that  further 
school  attendance  by  such  youth  is  no  longer  practicable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  _  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  persons  who  are 
receiving  training  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for 
receipt  of  unemployment  compensation)  may  be  youths  under  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  A 

(d)  [After  June  30,  1964,  any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training  C 
allowances  under  this  section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unemployment 
compensation  under  subsection  (h),  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that 
such  State  shall  bear  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments.] 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1966,  any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for 
training  allowances  under  this  section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  under  subsection  (h),  shall  be  paid  on  condition 
that  such  State  shall  bear  33%  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay¬ 
ments,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts  shall  be  paid  on 
condition  that  such  State  shall  bear  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payments. 

(e)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  made  to  any  person  otherwise 

eligible  who,  with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such  payment  would 
be  made,  has  received  or  is  seeking  unemployment  compensation 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  or 
State  unemployment  compensation  law,  but  if  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  a  person  denied  training 
allowances  for  any  week  because  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  such  Federal  or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this  sub- 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  week.  ’  O 

(j)  A  person  who  refuses,  without  good  cause,  to  accept  training 
under  this  Act  shall  not,  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  entitled  to  training 
allowances. 

r  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provisions 

(including,  as  far  as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized  or 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements  concluded  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  as  will 
promote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States  against 
loss  and  insure  the  proper  application  of  payments  made  to  the  State 
under  such  agreement.  Except  as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree- 
ments,  or  in  regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  determinations  by  any 
duly  designated  officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
weekly  training  allowances  under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 

ciusi\  e  for  any  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or 
any  other  officer.  J 

(h)(1)  If  State  unemployment  compensation  payments  are  paid  to 
a  person  taking  training  under  this  Act  and  eligible  for  a  training 
allowance,  the  State  making  such  payments  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
unds  herein  appropriated.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall 
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be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  the  States  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in 
the  State’s  unemployment  trust  fund  account. 

(2)  If  unemployment  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  are  paid  to  a  person  taking  training  under  this  Act  and 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance,  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  from 
funds  herein  appropriated,  for  all  of  such  benefits  paid  prior  to  [July 
1,  1964,  and  for  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  on 
or  after  that  date]  July  1,  1965,  for  66%  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  benefits  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  thereafter.  The  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the  railroad  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  account.  .... 

(i)  A  person  who,  in  connection  with  an  occupational  training 
program,  has  received  a  training  allowance  or  whose  unemployment 
compensation  payments  were  reimbursed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  training  allow¬ 
ances  under  this  Act  for  one  year  after  the  completion  or  other 
termination  (for  other  than  good  cause)  of  the  training  with  respect 
to  which  such  allowance  or  payment  was  made. 

(j)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  who  is  re¬ 
ceiving  training  for  an  occupation  which  requires  a  training  period  of 
less  than  six  days. 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  encourage,  develop,  and 
secure  the  adoption  of  programs  for  on-the-job  training  needed  to 
equip  persons  selected  for  training  with  the  appropriate  skills.  The 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  secure  the  adoption 
by  the  States  and  by  private  and  public  agencies,  employers,  trade 
associations,  labor  organizations  and  other  industrial  and  community 
groups  which  he  determines  are  qualified  to  conduct  effective  training 
programs  under  this  title  of  such  programs  as  he  approves,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  appropriate  agreements  with 

(b)  In  adopting  or  approving  any  training  program  under  this  part, 
and  as  a  condition  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  such  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
insure  adherence  to  appropriate  training  standards,  including  as¬ 
surances^ — 

(1)  that  the  training  content  of  the  program  is  adequate, 
involves  reasonable  progression,  and  will  result  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  trainees  for  suitable  employment; 

(2)  that  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
periods  customarily  required  for  comparable  training; 

(3)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
and  records  of  attendance  and  progress  are  provided ;  and 

(4)  that  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the  employer  at  such 
rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable 
under  regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  considering  such  factors 
as  industry,  geographical  region,  and  trainee  proficiency. 
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(c)  Where  on-the-job  training  programs  under  this  part  require 
supplementary  classroom  instruction,  appropriate  arrangements  for 
such  instruction  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

[national  advisory  committee]  advisory  committees 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  National  Advisorv 
Committee  which  shrill  consist  of  ten  members  £md  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  education,  and 
training,  and  the  public  in  general.  From  the  members  appointed  to 
such  Committee  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  established  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Committee  shall 
hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  ['Phe  National  Advisory  Committee  shall  encourage  and  assist 
m  the  organization  on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  or  industrv  basis 
ot  labor-inanagement-public  committees  and  similar  groups  designed 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  may  provide  assistance  to 
sin  h  ^ioups,  as  well  as  existing  groups  organized  for  similar  purposes 
in  effectuating  such  purposes.]  For  the.  purpose  of  making  expert 
assistance  available  to  persons  formulating  and  carrying  on  programs 
under '  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the 
organization  on  a  community ,  State,  and/or  regional  basis  of  labor- 
management-public  advisory  committees. 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  may  accept  gifts  or  bequests 
either  lor  carrying  out  specific  programs  or  for  its  general  activities 
or  lor  its  responsibilities  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  including  travel  time 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(e) (1)  Any  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  is  herebv 
exempted  with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the  operation  of 
sections  28i  283,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  I  he  exemption  granted  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  extend — 

(A)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  ol  salary  in  connection  with  the 
appointee  s  Government  service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  to  the  prosecution 
oi  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  appointed, 

Ol  any  claim  against  the  Government  involving  any  matter  with 
which,  such  person,  during  such  period,  is  or  was  directly  con¬ 
nected  by  reason  of  such  appointment. 
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STATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  each  State,  or  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  each 
State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  title,  utilize  the 
services  of  the  appropriate  State  agency  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  make  payments  to  such  State  or  appro¬ 
priate  agency  for  expenses  incurred  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provisions 
as  will  promote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States 
against  loss  and  insure  that  the  functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  are  performed  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Secretary. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

LABOR  MOBILITY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  20 3.  During  the  period  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number  of  geographical 
areas,  pilot  projects  designed  to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  relocation  expenses. 
In  carrying  out  such  projects  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance, 
in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed 
individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  em¬ 
ployment  ( other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  employment ) ,  and  are  deemed 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being  employed.  Where 
such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  grants,  such  grants  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses  incurred  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
transportation  of  the  person  who  is  relocating,  and  his  family,  and  their 
household  effects.  Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  loans, 
or  a  combination  of  loans  and  grants,  the  total  amount  thereof  may  not 
exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  expenses  and  shall  be  made  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title,  not  more  than  2  per  centum 
thereof,  or  $f,< 000,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Part  B — Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

general  responsibility 

Sec.  231.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  under  which  the  appropriate  State  vocational  education  agencies 
will  undertake  to  provide  training  needed  to  equip  persons  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  202,  for  the  occupations  specified  in  the 
referrals,  except  that  with  respect  to  education  to  be  provided  pursuant  to 
referrals  under  subsection  ( b )  or  (i)  of  section  202 ,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements  for  the  provision 
of  the  education  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection  through  other 
appropriate  education  agencies.  Such  State  agencies  shall  provide 
for  such  training  through  public  education  agencies  or  institutions 
or  [,  if  facilities  or  services  of  such  agencies  or  institutions  are  not 
adequate  for  the  purpose,]  through  arrangements  with  private  edu¬ 
cational  or  training  institutions  where  such  institutions  can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 
The  State  agency  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  [1964]  1965,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with  respect 
to  unemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  66%  per  centum  of  such  cost.  Such  agree¬ 
ments  shall  contain  such  other  provisions  as  will  promote  effective 
administration  (including  provision  (1)  for  reports  on  the  attendance 
and  performance  of  trainees,  (2)  for  immediate  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  responsible  training  agency  with  respect 
to  each  person  referred  for  training  who  does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
attendance  record  or  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  in  such 
training  absent  good  cause,  and  (3)  for  continuous  supervision  of  the 
training  programs  conducted  under  the  agreement  to  insure  the 
quality  and  adequacy  of  the  training  provided),  protect  the  United 
States  against  loss,  and  assure  that  the  functions  and  duties  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  State  agency  are  performed  in  such  fashion  as 
will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  does  not  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  section,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  training  which  the  State  agency  does  not  provide 
under  such  an  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  provide  the  needed  training  by  agreement  or  contract 
with  public  or  private  educational  or  training  institutions. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  232.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  BENEFITS 

301.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  equitable  apportionment 
ol  Federal  expenditures  among  the  States  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  under  title  II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  such 
apportionment  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards  and  in  arriving 
at  such  standards  shall  consider  only  the  following  factors:  (1)  the 
proportion  which  the  labor  force  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  labor 
ioi  ce :  of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  proportion  which  the  unemployed 
m  a  State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the  total  number 
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of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
(3)  the  lack  of  appropriate  full-time  employment  in  the  State,  (4)  the 
proportion  which  the  insured  unemployed  within  a  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  insured  employed  within  such  State,  and  (5)  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  by  the  State. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  authorized  to  make  reapportionments  from  time  to  time 
where  the  total  amounts  apportioned  under  this  section  have  not 
been  fully  obligated  in  a  particular  State,  or  where  the  State  or 
appropriate  agencies  in  the  State  have  not  entered  into  the  necessary 
agreements,  and  the  Secretaries  find  that  any  other  State  is  in  need 
of  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  EFFORT 

Sec.  302.  No  training  program  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if  the  program  is  authorized  under  part 
A  of  title  II,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  if 
the  program  is  authorized  under  part  B  of  title  II,  satisfies  himself 
that  neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  in  which  the  training  is  carried 
out  has  reduced  or  is  reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  training,  including  program  operation  under 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act  and  titles 
I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  except  for 
reductions  unrelated  to  the  provisions  or  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  their  functions  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication  of 
functions  among  Government  agencies,  shall  use  the  available  serv¬ 
ices  or  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  under  conditions  specified  in  section  306(a).  Each 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  either 
may  request  for  his  assistance  in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act  through 
the  maximum  utilization  of  all  possible  resources  for  skill  development 
available  in  industry,  labor,  public  and  private  educational  and  train¬ 
ing  institutions,  State,  Federal,  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appro¬ 
priate  public  and  private  organizations  and  facilities. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  [and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965]  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  I. 
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(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $97,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  [$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,3  $21 1 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, , 
$122,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965 ,'$281 ,333 ,333  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $211 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  [and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19653  an<i  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  for  planning  and  starting  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OP  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  authorization  of  this 
Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(b)  Any  equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased  by  a  State  or 
local  [vocational  education  agency  with  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
State. 

(c)  Xo  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  used  under  part  B  of  this  Act 
shall  be  appropriated  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
or  repair  of  any  building  except  for  minor  remodeling  of  a  public 
building  necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for  use  in  training  under  part  B 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
one  fiscal  year  beyond  that  in  which  appropriated. 


AUTHORITY  TO  CONTRACT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  1  he  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  make  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
establish  such  procedures,  and  make  such  payments,  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act,  as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  1  he  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  not  use  any  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
to  assist  in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another.  Such 
limitation  shall  not  prohibit  assistance  to  a  business  entity  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity 
d  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  such  entity  conducts  business  operations,  unless  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being 
established  with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the 
existing  business  entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 
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SELECTION  AND  REFERRAL 

Sec.  307.  The  selection  of  persons  for  training  under  this  Act  and 
for  placement  of  such  persons  shall  not  be  contingent  upon  such 
person’s  membership  or  nonmembership  in  a  labor  organization. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  308.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "State”  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

secretaries’  reports 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Prior  to  March  1,  1963,  and  again  prior  to  [March  1, 
1964]  April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965 ,  and  April  1,  1966,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress.  Such  report  shall  contain 
an  evaluation  of  the  programs  under  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II, 
including  the  number  of  persons  trained  and  the  number  and  types  of 
training  activities  under  this  Act,  the  number  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  who  have  secured  full-time  employment  as  a 
result  of  such  training,  and  the  nature  of  such  employment,  the  need 
for  continuing  such  programs,  and  recommendations  for  improvement. 

(b)  Prior  to  March  1,  1963,  and  again  prior  to  [March  1,  1964] 
April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965,  and  April  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also  make  a  report  to  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  under  part  B  of 
title  II,  the  need  for  continuing  such  programs,  and  recommendations 
for  improvement.  The  first  such  report  shall  also  contain  the  results 
of  the  vocational  training  survey  which  is  presently  being  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  310.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  under  title  II  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  at  the  close  of  June  30,  [1965]  1967 . 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  termination  of  title  II  shall 
not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying  out  of,  any 
contract,  commitment  or  other  obligation  entered  into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided,  That  no  disbursement  of  funds 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  under  title  II  of 
this  Act  after  December  30,  [1965]  1967 . 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 


When  the  basic  legislation  which  became  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  was  originally  considered  by  the  Congress,  a 
number  of  the  undersigned  Republican  members  of  this  committee 
participated  in  the  complete  rewriting  of  the  proposal.  We  gave  our 
full  endorsement  and  support  to  the  program’s  objectives.  In  fact, 
Republicans  proposed  retraining  before  President  Kennedy  did.  We 
believe  that  on  the  basis  of  the  highly  encouraging  results  achieved 
during  the  limited  experience  of  the  program  that  our  original  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  undertaking  has  been  more  than  justified. 

As  a  result  of  experience  gained  from  the  administration  of  the  act, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation  are  sound  and  will  lead  to  a  more  effective  realization  of  the 
aims  of  the  basic  program — the  return  of  unemployed  workers  to  the 
productive  mainstream  of  our  economy. 

While  we  may  not  have  accorded  identical  treatment  and  emphasis 
to  every  part  of  this  bill  had  we  been  free  to  write  it  as  we  saw  fit,  the 
fact  remains  that  most  legislation  is  a  product  of  compromise.  In  the 
development  of  this  bill  by  the  full  committee,  a  number  of  proposals 
of  no  mean  significance — the  reintroduction  of  and  insistence  upon  the 
State  matching  requirements,  the  upward  adjustment  of  training 
allowances,  the  careful  delineation  of  what  is  encompassed  by  “basic 
education  training”  and  the  absorption  of  the  cost  of  certain  new 
undertakings  within  present  authorizations— were  advanced  by  us  and 
incorporated  into  this  legislation. 

If  we  could  put  forth  one  word  of  caution  it  would  be  this:  While 
the  new  programs  introduced  by  this  legislation  are  in  every  respect 
worth  while,  experience  has  shown  that  the  laying  out  and  gearing  up 
of  new  administrative  projects  requires  a  considerable  time,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  all  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  will  not  in 
fact  be  needed.  Indeed,  if  the  established  programs  and  the  newly 
created  programs  are  directed  with  administrative  prudence,  we 
question  whether  the  full  authorizations  carried  in  this  bill  can  be 
wisely  expended. 

Accordingly,  in  endorsing  this  legislation,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  as  the  program  unfolds,  we  shall  look  to  the  administrators  to 
fully  justify  the  funds  requested  under  it. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen. 

William  H.  Ayres. 

Robert  P.  Griffin. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  OF  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

While  the  committee  views  as  prepared  express  generally  my  feelings 
relating  to  the  desirability  of  the  changes  proposed  by  H.R.  8720,  a 
failure  to  substantiate  the  cost  figures  during  the  hearings  and  since 
the  hearings  makes  necessary  the  expression  of  supplemental  views. 

The  current  level  of  expenditures  and  the  appropriation  approved 
by  this  Congress  for  the  manpower  development  and  training  program 
would  not  substantiate  the  authorizations  requested  in  section  7  of 
this  bill.  The  Appropriation  Act  for  the  year  1963  provides  a  total 
of  $110  million  for  this  program,  or  $51  million  less  than  the  author¬ 
ization  already  in  the  law.  Therefore,  even  taking  the  figure  of  $50 
million  for  the  additional  cost  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  the 
current  authorization  is  sufficient  to  incorporate  the  changes  which 
would  be  authorized  by  this  bill.  The  current  level  of  expenditures 
and  those  estimated  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  reflect  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  initiating  programs  of  this  type  without  considerable  lag 
and  considerable  waste.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  seem  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  there  will  be  similar  delays  and  lags  in  the  program, 
and  the  current  authorized  expenditures  level  of  $322  million  will  in 
all  probability  be  sufficient  to  continue  the  orderly  expansion  of  the 
program  and  to  incorporate  in  the  program  the  changes  that  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  hearings  witnesses  were  unable  to 
substantiate  the  basis  of  the  $100  million  figure  proposed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  inquiries  into  the  Department  of  Labor  since  that  time  have 
produced  no  breakdown  showing  the  number  of  additional  trainees 
expected  to  be  put  into  training  during  the  current  year  or  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  spite  of  directions  given  by  the  committee,  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  the  committee  report,  there  has  been  no  detailed 
information  available  or  provided  to  substantiate  the  additional 
cost  of  program  changes  and  extensions  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  bill.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  information,  increasing  the 
current  authorizations  would  not  be  justified  and  should  be  opposed. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 

Ohio  Member  at  Large. 
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MINORITY  VIEWS 


We,  the  undersigned,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  When  this  program  was  first  put  before  Congress,  a 
number  of  us  urged  that  it  be  rejected.  In  view  of  the  inauspicious 
experience  under  the  program  since  its  inception,  we  are  even  more 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  Congress  should  have  heeded  our  original 
advice.  But  far  from  following  a  course  of  care  and  prudence  in’  this 
regard,  the  committee  has  now  brought  forth  a  bill  designed  to  further 
expand  this  dubious  program  in  a  number  of  doubtful  areas,  all  at  a 
tremendous  increase  in  costs  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

STATE  MATCHING 

The  original  legislation  carried  a  provision  that  beginning  July  1 , 
1964,  the  States  would  be  required  to  match  on  a  50-50  basis  any 
federal  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  program.  So  “enthusi¬ 
astic”  was  the  response  of  the  States  that  of  the  29  State  legislatures 
which  convened  last,  year,  only  4  of  them  saw  fit  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  participate  further  in  this  program. 

1  his  signal  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  States  is  being  met  in 
t  ns  proposed  legislation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  deferring  the 
condition  of  State  matching  and  requiring  the  Federal  Government 
to  pick  up  the  entire  tab  for  yet  another  year.  State  matching  is 
then  belatedly  brought  back  into  the  picture  on  a  graduated  basis 
And  m  order  to  permit  this  graduation  to  occur,  the  life  of  the  program 
!s  bemg  extended  for  an  additional  2  years,  to  June  30,  1967,  instead 
ot  being  brought  to  a  halt  on  June  30,  1965,  as  Congress  originally 
decieed.  This  deferral  ot  State  matching  is  being  bought  at  much 
too  great  a  price.  This  factor,  together  with  the  extended  life  and 
expanded  nature  of  the  program  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $900  million — an  expenditure  absolutelv  un- 

Me<?- 111  fig!,11  of  the  precarious  fiscal  situation  presentlv  attending 
the  National  Government. 


LITERACY  TRAINING 

While  this  legislation  has  lor  its  announced  purpose  the  training  of 
citizens  in  occupational  fields,  one  of  the  principal  amendments  now 
being  ottered  will  authorize  training  in  basic  literacy  courses.  The 
justification  lor  this  academic  importation  into  an  occupational  pro¬ 
gram  is  difficult  to  follow.  If  there  is  a  need  for  literacy  training, 
<  i  i  am  \  ie  fat  llities  already  available  in  our  present  public  school 
programs— night  and  day,  full  time,  and  part  time— are  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  This  proposed  program  of  basic  educational 
training  is  but  another  example  of  compounding  error  and  waste  bv 
aut  lonzing  new  programs  and  new  expenditures  without  any  provi¬ 
sion  being  made  for  the  proper  use  and  coordination  of  existing 
programs  and  facilities.  s 
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EXPANDED  YOUTH  TRAINING 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the  so-called 
training  of  youth.  This  proposal,  too,  is  marked  by  both  extrav¬ 
agance  and  danger.  Under  this  proposal,  training  allowances  of 
$20  per  week  will  be  paid  to  eligible  young  people,  17  years  of  age  and 
over,  who  participate  in  this  program.  At  a  time  when  almost  every 
area  of  the  Nation  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts,  this  legislation  extends  to  the  youth  of  our  country  an 
engraved  invitation  to  drop  out  of  school  and  to  receive  Federal  pay¬ 
ments  of  $20  a  week  for  up  to  70  weeks  for  so  doing.  Here  again  is  an 
example  of  a  broad  new  Federal  program  being  introduced  without 
proper  regard  for  the  objective  to  be  achieved  and  without  any  reason¬ 
able  effort  being  made  to  coordinate  existing  programs  and  facilities. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  proposed  legislation  attempts  to  incorporate 
some  standards  with  respect  to  the  type  and  class  of  youth  which  may 
qualify  for  these  training  allowances,  the  fact  is  that  these  standards 
are  so  general  as  to  be  virtually  without  meaning.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  up  to  25  percent  of  those  entitled  to  receive  training 
allowances  under  this  bill  may  be  selected  from  among  the  youth  of  the 
Nation. 

INCREASED  TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  pending  legislation  is  a  provision 
which  increases  by  $10  per  week  the  training  allowance  which  may  be 
paid  to  eligible  persons  under  this  act.  Under  the  original  program, 
this  training  allowance  was  geared  to  the  average  weekly  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  of  the  State  concerned.  This  amount  is  now 
being  increased  by  a  further  outright  Federal  grant  of  $10  per  week 
for  each  eligible  participant.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
single  additional  item  will  cost  the  Federal  Government  in  excess  of 
$30  million  a  year.  This  is  a  wasteful  and  unnecessary  frill.  And  it 
menaces  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  State  systems  ol 
unemployment  compensation. 

RELOCATION  OF  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED 

The  proposed  bill  carries  an  authorization  of  up  to  $4  million  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  socioeconomic  experiment  in  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  the  chronically  unemployed.  This  program,  which  is  bound 
by  no  meaningful  legislative  standards,  represents  a  new  departure  in 
social  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
precedent-shattering  experiment  may  very  well  be  seized  upon  by  the 
social  planners  to  move  us  even  closer  to  the  all-encompassing  systems 
of  social  and  economic  regimentation  which  menace  the  free  world  on 
every  side.  This  type  of  project,  if  it  be  approved  by  Congress  at 
all,  should  be  approved  only  after  the  most  detailed  consideration  and 
studied  reflection.  This  disturbing  and  ill-conceived  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  not  had  that  type  of  measured  consideration  which  it  should 
command  before  being  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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GENERAL  MATTERS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  major  objections,  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  contains  a  number  of  other  proposed  amendments  designed  to 
relax  the  existing  program  and  render  it  more  costly.  In  the  first 
place  the  eligibility  requirements  have  been  relaxed' and  expanded, 
making  many  more  persons  eligible  to  receive  Federal  training  allow¬ 
ances.  In  addition,  all  trainees  will  be  permitted  to  work  up  to  half 
time  on  the  outside  without  suffering  any  diminution  in  their  indi- 
viduaUF ederal  payment.  These  changes  are  but  symptomatic  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  shortcomings  and  deficiencies,  it  is  ourA 
considered  opinion  that  Congress  should  not  adopt  the  pending  pro¬ 
posal.  It  is  loaded  with  new  and  untried  programs  of  unpredictable 
purpose  and  result,  some  involving  a  degree  of  social  and  economic 
experimentation  far  more  radical  than  anything  yet.  undertaken  in 
this  country.  These  new  and  untried  endeavors  are  being  embarked 
upon  at  an  unreasonable  and  unjustified  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
We  firmly  believe  that  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to  reject  the 
pending  proposal  and  thus  permit  the  curtain  to  be  rung  down  on 
this  whole  unfortunate  undertaking  in  the  year  1965,  as  Congress 
originally  stipulated. 

Donald  C.  Bruce. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Dave  Martin. 

M.  G.  Snyder. 

Paul  Findley. 
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A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  101  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train  - 

4  ing  Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act")  is 

5  amended  by  inserting  after  “sought  out  and  trained"  the 

6  following:  “as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible”,  and  by 

7  inserting  after  “afforded  to  these  people”  the  following: 

8  “with  the  least  delay”. 

9  Seo.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Act 
19  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

11  (b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
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subsections  (b)  through  (g)  as  subsections  (c)  through 
(h),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub¬ 
section  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection, 
and  referral  of  youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occu¬ 
pational  training  and  further  schooling,  who  because  of 
inadequate  educational  background  and  work  preparation 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without 
such  training  and  schooling.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (as  so  designated 
prior  to  the  redesignation  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  “training”  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  “(other  than  for  training  under  sub¬ 
section  (i))”. 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  also  refer  for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  indicate  their  intention  to,  and 
will  thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses  of  occupational  train¬ 
ing  of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment.  Such  referrals  shall  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  referral  for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this 
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Act,  and  such  persons  shall  he  eligible  for  training  allow¬ 
ances  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  after  “fifty-two  weeks”  the  following:  “  (ex¬ 
cept  where  authorized  for  individuals  referred  for  train¬ 
ing  under  section  202  (i)  )  ”, 

(2)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  after  “not  ex¬ 
ceed”  the  following:  “$10  more  than”, 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  after  “less  than”  the  following:  “$10  more 
than”, 

(4)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  after  “compensation  and”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$10  more  than”,  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  full-time 
training  under  section  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account 
of  his  part-time  employment  which  does  not  exceed  twenty 
hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal 
to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  per  week.” 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allow¬ 
ances  only  to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less 
than  two  years  of  experience  in  gainful  employment  and  who 
are  either  heads  of  families  or  heads  of  households  as  defined 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  who  are  members 
of  a  household  in  which  the  head  of  the  household  or  the 
head  of  the  family  is  unemployed :  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  one  person  in  any  one  household  may  be  receiving 
training  allowances  under  this  Act  at  any  particular  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may 
pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20  a 
week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  who  require 
such  training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who 


are  referred  for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202  (b) , 
and  who  are  not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  except  that  no  such  training  allowance  shall  be 


paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  graduated  from  high 
school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself  that,  such 
youth  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  and  that  the  local  authorities  after 
pursuing  all  appropriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and 
counseling,  have  concluded  that  further  school  attendance  by 
such  youth  is  no  longer  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 
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Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  persons  who  are 
receiving-  training  allowances  (or  who  would  be  entitled 
thereto  but  for  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation)  may 
be  youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-two.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  any 
amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training  allowances  under  this 
section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (h) ,  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that 
such  State  shall  bear  33^  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payments,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall  bear  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments.” 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1964,  and  for  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that 
date”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “July  1, 
1965,  for  66f  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  thereafter”. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section  205  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “advisory  commit¬ 
tees”. 

H.R.  8720; - 2 
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(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  formulating  and  carrying  on  programs  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the 
organization  on  a  community,  State,  and/or  regional  basis 
of  labor-management-public  advisory  committees.” 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  are  amended 
by  inserting  “National  Advisory”  immediately  before  “Com¬ 
mittee"  each  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
“labor  mobility  demonstration  projects 

“Sec.  208.  During  the  period  ending  June  30,  1965, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a 
limited  number  of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in  reducing  un¬ 
employment  of  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of  un¬ 
employed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their 
relocation  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects  the 
Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  loans,  or  both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  indi¬ 
viduals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full¬ 
time  employment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside, 
have  bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporaiy 
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or  seasonal  employment) ,  and  are  deemed  qualified  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being  employed. 
Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  grants, 
such  grants  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses 
incurred  reasonably  necessary  to  the  transportation  of  the 
person  who  is  relocating,  and  his  family,  and  their  house¬ 
hold  effects.  Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form 
of  loans,  or  a  combination  of  loans  and  grants,  the  total 
amount  thereof  may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  and  shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title,  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  thereof,  or  $4,000,000,  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  may  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “,  except  that  with  respect  to  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  provided  pursuant  to  referrals  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (i)  of  section  202,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements  for  the  provision 
of  the  education  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
through  other  appropriate  education  agencies”. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “,  if  facilities  or  services  of  such 

c 

agencies  or  institutions  are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose,” 
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and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
the  following:  “where  such  institutions  can  provide  substan¬ 
tially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures”. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  State  agency  shall  be 
paid  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out 
the  agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1965,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  unemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  66-f  per 
centum  of  such  cost.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965’'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$211,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  $422,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $281,333,333 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $211,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967”. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
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ing  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  liscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1905"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  liscal  years”. 

Sec.  8.  Section  305  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “vocational”. 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  309  of  the 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “March  1,  1964”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “April  1,  1964.  April  1,  1965,  and 
April  1,  1966”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1965”  both  times  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1967”. 
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13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  no  business  will  be 
acted  Wed, ,  and  the  session  will  be  devoted  to  eulogies  to  former  Pres: 
Kennedy,  p.  22934 

HOUSE 


14.  MANPOWER.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 

H.  R.  8720,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  As 
reported  this  bill  extends  the  Act  for  2  years  until  1967,  authorizes  train¬ 
ing  in  education  at  the  basic  level  for  those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupa¬ 
tional  training,  lowers  the  age  limit  to  17  for  the  youth  training  program, 
and  authorizes  for  these  changes  $50  million  for  fiscal  1964  and  $100  million 
/fiscal  1965.  p.  22797 

15.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Received  the  conference  report  oh  H.  R.  4955,  to 

strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  ed»ication  and  to  expand 
vocational  education  opportunities.  As  reported  from  conference,  the  bill 
authorizes  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  1964,  $118,5OOJ0OO  for  fiscal  1965, 
$177,500,000  for  fiscal  1966,  and  $225 ,000 ,000  fox  fiscal  1967  and  each  fis¬ 
cal  year  thereafter;  provides  that  90  percent  A f  annual  appropriations  be 
allotted  among  the  Stated,  33  1/3  percent  of/this  allotment  for  the  first  4 
fiscal  years  and  25  percent  thereafter  to  so  for  vocational  training  of 
youths;  makes  clear  the  inclusion  of  the  graining  of  semi-skilled  workers 
in  this  program;  extends  the  ^National  Defense  Education  Act  for  1  year  until 
June  30,  1965;  extends  FederalSaid  to  Education  in  Federally  impacted  areas 
for  2  years.  (H.  Rept.  1025).  \p.  22797-22804 


16.  BEEF  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Nelsen  urged, 

tion  be  given  to  beef  imports,  ypp, 


inserted  an  article  urging,  that  atten- 
25822-3 


17.  PUBLIC  WORKS;  ARA.  Rep.  Blatefk  complimented  the  work  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  and  Area  RedeWlopment  Administration's  program  toward  ending 
unemployment  and  inserted/testimony  explairt^ng  these  programs,  pp.  22840-5 

18,  APPROPRIATIONS,  Conferees  were  appointed  for  iK  R.  9140,  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill,  1^4.  Senate  conferees  hax\  already  been  appointed. 

(pp.  22785-6) 

As  passed  by  th/  Senate  (see  Digest  201),  this  \ill  includes  various 
general  provisions .  applying  to  the  Government  generally,  as  follows:  Limits 
the  amount  whicn  may  be  paid  for  a  passenger  vehicle  do  $1,500,  except  for 
station  wagona' the  maximum  of  which  is  $1,950.  Requires  Federal  employees 
to  be  U.S.  c/tizens,  with  certain  exceptions,  including  aliens  from  Poland  or 
the  Baltitytountries  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S.  for  penqanent  residence. 
Provides  Aox  quarters  and  cost-of-living  allowances  in  accordance  with  the 
Oversea p  Differentials  and  Allowances  Act.  Prohibits  payment\to  employees 
whose  ^nominations  the  Senate  has  rejected.  Limits  the  price  wnich  may  be 
paid/ror  the  U.  S.  Code  to  $4  per  volume,  and  for  the  Lifetime  Federal  Digest 
toy?4.25  per  volume,  and  $6.50  per  volume  on  the  Modern  Federal  Practice 
Digest.  In  the  case  of  certain  corporations,  makes  appropriations  available 
:or  certain  purposes,  such  as  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Pern^ts 
foreign  credits  to  be  used  only  when  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  Provides  that  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  any  foreign 
currencies  reserved  or  set  aside  for  specified  programs  or  activities  of  a^y 
agency  may  be  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  in  unfunded  accounts. 
Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  by  any  agency  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposet 
designed  to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  before  Congress, 


1,9.  COMMITTEES.  Rep.  Thornberry  resigned  from  the  Rules  Committee  and  Rep.  Shelley^ 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Rep.  McFall  was  then  elected  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Rep.  Young  to  the  Rules  Committee,  pp.  22795/6 

RIVER  BASINS.  The  conferees  reported  H.  R.  8667,  to  authorize  addition* 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain/river 
basics  (H.  Rept.  1019).  The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  providing  for 
buying  of  American  goods  before  foreign,  but  the  committee  request/d  that  the 
Army  examine  the  application  of  this  amendment  to  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  bili\and  report  to  Congress  its  recommendations  thereon,  /pp.  22796-7 

21.  PERSONNEL.  1136  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  th^consideration  of 

H.  R.  6041,  t\  include  fringe  benefits  in  computation  of  tfle  wages  of 
contractors1  employees,  p.  22797 

22.  FOREIGN  AID  Rep.  'Itosenthal  inserted  the  address  by  Bell,  Administrator 

of  AID,  ’’Foreign  AifcL  and  U.  S,  National  Security."  /pp.  22817-8 

Rep.  Passman  stated  that  "it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  fcnat  we  cannot  bring  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  tbe\loor."  p.  22828  7 

23.  EMPLOYMENT.  Several  Representatives  affirmed7 their  faith  in  President  Kennedy's 

economic  program,  including  elimination  of/unemployment,  need  for  tax  reduction 
and  public  investment  in  conserving  resources,  pp.  22834-40 

24.  BIRD  CONSERVATION.  Received  a  letter  fifrom  Interior  transmitting  the  report 

of  the  Migratory  Bird  ConservationSQ^rcmission  for  fiscal  1963;  to  Agriculture 
Committee,  p.  22850 


25.  MINERALS.  Received  a  letter  fro 

lating  to  the  exploration  program  for  di 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committ^eT  p.  22850 


Interior  transmitting  a  proposed  bill  "re¬ 
covery  of  new  minerals",  to  Interior 


26.  FORESTRY;  RECREATION.  The^ Judiciary  Committee\xeported  with  amendment  H.  J. 

Res.  658,  to  authorize  dnd  request  the  Presided^  to  proclaim  1964  as  "See 
America  Year"  (H.  Repb7  1022).  p.  22850 

27.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Credit  of  the  Agriculture 

Committee  approved  the  following  watershed  project  s:\Fishing  Creek,  Ga. ; 
Little  Cache,  m.;  Grant -Shanghai,  Kans. ;  and  Glen  HiVls,  Wise.  Also,  it 
"gave  provisional  approval  to  the  Briar  Creek,  Pa.;  and\lam  River,  Mass., 
watershed  projects."  p.  D977 

28.  CREDIT  UKMftS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

H.  R.  8459,  to  allow  Federal  credit  unions  greater  flexibilityVin  their 
organization  and  operations  (H.  Rept.  1024).  p.  22850 

29.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  Rep.  Cannon 

tyat  it  be  in  order  Mon.  to  take  up  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  br 
y  22815  — - 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

30*  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Edmondson  inserting  Sen.  MonroneXs 
statement  before  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  "on  the  dangers  facing  our 
domestic  beef  producers."  pp.  A7506-8 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  8720 


December  10,  1963. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 


REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  Res.  583] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  583,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  174 

H.  RES.  583 

[Report  No.  1017] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

December  10, 1963 

Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

2  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (II.R.  8720)  to  amend  the 

5  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  After 

6  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 

7  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  div  ided 

8  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 

9  her  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall 

10  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 

11  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
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1  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 

2  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre- 

3  vious  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 

4  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

5  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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vl4.  LIBRARIES.  Sen.  Randolph  commended  Senate  passage  of  S.  2265,  to  expand  the 
program  under  the  Library  Services  Act  and  praised  accomplishments  under  tl 
program  in  W.  Va.  pp.  23173-4 

15.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Pell  spoke  in  support  of  the  "establishment  of  a  separ/te 
$inet-level  post  for  Secretary  of  Education."  pp.  23176-8 

jn.  Morse  and  Proxmire  urged  passage  of  the  vocational  educatio/f  bill  be¬ 
fore  Adjournment  of  Congress,  pp.  23197-9,  23261-2 

16.  ECONOMICS^  STATISTICS.  Sen.  Proxmire  expressed  concern  over  ^'tb/ quality  and 
pp!  23262-3?  °Ur  FSderal  statistlcs’"  and  inserted  an  item  o/  the  matter. 


HOUSE 

1?*  F^IGN  AID‘  The  \propriations  Committee  was  given  permission  until  midnight 

a  report  °n  the  foreiSn  aid  appropriation  bill.  Rep. 
Passman  urged  full  s\dy  of  the  bill  before  its  pasfage.  p.  23063 

Inte!!!!al  Rap^eee"tat^8  debated  the  merits  of  Ze  funds  for  the  Agertcy  for 

f  < De7elop»e\ln  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  including 

fnr  f  agriculture  andXagricultural  research  improvements,  AID  requirements 

f!rtfTf;lf  program,  development  loans  for  farmers,  and 

fertilizer  plant  financing.  \op.  23135-50  / 

auth?r^«MSentKfi1iinfe^ted  ai*%ticle  nrgjftig  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
on  forei8n  :id  pP!  23U3.ry  ^rther  ^  “d  3  P°U  °£  options 

18'  ^laarettef^ld1?0  *  pa8Sage  “V^8  blu  «.R.  4168,  to  provide  that 

th!  nicotine  J  in  £nte"tate  CorTrc^be  pockngod  and  marked  so  as  to  show 
pp!  23064^5  nt  at>d  the  taytonten\of  the  cigarettes  In  each  package. 

19’  A??????i'ATI0NS'  Rar1yed  th7’“n£erence  «p\  on  H.  R.  9139,  the  lallltary  con¬ 
struction  appropriation  Mil,  1964.  (a.  Rapt  >36).  p.  23070 


~0'  MANPOWER  PaBaed  amendments  H.  R.c/20,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 

1965  to  lun!  tn  1L1  '  U  passed>  chls  blU  extends  the  Act  from  June  30, 

JhoL  m  1’  f?i  authorizes  training  In  education  at  the  basic  level  for 

those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupational  training,  lowers  the  age  limit  to 

5iV  ft??  y?  h  “alnlng  program,  and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 

foL  £?r  £iscal  7ear  1964,  $407  million  for  1965,  $281 

illion  for  1966,  and  $161  million  for  1967.  pp.  23079-23105  23127-8 

Ag^fisd  to  the  following  amendments:  * 

forB?9fi?P's«7t\^<redyCe  PhL"i2attonS  for  this  Pro8ram  to  $161  million 
1967?  ?;.$23099?W3°”  ’  $214'666-667  for  1966 •  ^d  $161  million  for 

By  Rep.  Gibbons,  In  a  teller  vote  137  to  121,  a  substitute  amendment  to  Rep. 

°  authorlze  $407  million  for  1965  and  $281  million  for  1966. 

pp.  23101-3 

21.  to/atMNAL  EDUCSIION.  By  a  vote  of  330  to  65,  agreed  to  the  conference  report 

>n  R*  495*»  1°  strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educate 

n?d  ES“d  the  vocational  education  program,  (pp.  23105-21,  23128)  -  See 
Digest  202  for  items  of  interest. 

22.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2513,  to  amend  the  Tariff' 
Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages^of  imported  articles  to  be  marked 
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to  indicate  country  of  origin  of  the  contents  (H.  Rept.  1035).  pp.  23121-2 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  yep<?iM 
,ith  amendment  H.  R.  2652,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  foythe 
i±y-free  importation  of  certain  wools  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of 
poT^shing  felts,  p.  D989 

23.  MEATS.  \Rep.  Matthews  expressed  concern  over  foreign  liyestock  imporp6  and  in¬ 

sert  ed\  statement  of  the  Florida  Cattlemen's  Association  urging  e/tablishment 
of  a  system  of  quotas  for  the  importation  of  Beef.  pp.  23122-3 

24.  RIVER  BASINsKflOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Albert  stated  he  would  make/6o  commitment 

as  to  the  reporting  date  by  the  conferees  on  the  proposed  Rper  Basin  and 
Flood  Control  A^t.  p.  23065 

25.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep\stratton  inserted  a  voter  survey  tn/eu  York| s  uP8^t® 

35th  Congressional  District  concerning  passage  of  thyPresident  s  civil  8-.. 
bill,  tax  reductionTVntinuation  of  ARA  and  acceleyfted.  public  w£rks  Programs, 
youth  ^ Toyine nt~oppo rcun i t i e s  bill,  establishment/of  a  Domestic  Peace  Cops,, 
and  permitting  dairy  farmers  to  cooperate  in  a  voluntary  supp  y-managemen 
program.  p.  23125 

26.  LUMBER.  The  Ways  and  Means  C<5tonittee  voted  t/report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  nQ7,  to  amen/ the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  apportionment  of\he  depletion  allowance  between  par  es  o 
contracts  for  the  extraction  of  mWieral/or  the  severance  o  t  m  er.  pf 
D989 

27.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  aofoiWed  that  on  Fri. ,  Dec.  13,  the  House 

will  consider  the  conference  report  on  fche  military  construct  on  appropr  a  °.. 
bill,  and  he  stated  that  "we  dcyhave  the^reign  aid  appropriation  bill  and, 

I  assume,  that  will  be  ready  f/bx  Mon.",  De\  16.  p7  23122 


[TEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

28.  EXPENDITURES;  TAXATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Curtis  inserting  an  (| 
article,  "Planned  Defi/its:  They  Can  Only  Create  V  Illusion  of  Prosperity, 
pp.  A7566-7 

29.  RESEARCH.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schneebeli  insetting  a  statement  de¬ 
scribing  how  Pa/state  University  is  now  prepared  to  worX  with  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  research  and  development  programs.  Pl\A75 

30.  CIVIL  DEFENSRC  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Albert  inserting \  resolution 

adopted  b/the  Okla.  State  Civil  Defense  Directors  commending  House  passage  of 
legislation  providing  for  further  development  of  a  nationwide  fc^lout  shelter 
system/  p.  A7570 

31.  ECONOMICS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Reuss  inserting  an  address  b^James 
W./Knowles,  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff,  "which  surveys  the  \conomic 

ltlook  for  1964,  with  and  without  the  tax  cut  now  before  Congress.  P p 

fA7577-9 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fuqua  inserting  an  address 
Deputy  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  Williams  at  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  a  new  hardboard  plant  at  Blountstown,  Fla.  pp.  A7581-2 


h CONGRESS  ¥  |  TT%  nwOA 

s.s.sok  j-|#  r#  8720 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

December  13, 1963 

Received;  read  twice,  considered,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  101  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 

4  ing  Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is 

5  amended  by  inserting  after  “sought  out  and  trained”  the 

6  following:  “as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible”,  and  by 

7  inserting  after  “afforded  to  these  people”  the  following: 

8  “with  the  least  delay”. 

9  Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Act 

10  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

11  (b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
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subsections  (b)  through  (g)  as  subsections  (c)  through 
(h),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub¬ 
section  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection, 
and  referral  of  youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occu¬ 
pational  training  and  further  schooling,  who  because  of 
inadequate  educational  background  and  work  preparation 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without 
such  training  and  schooling.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (as  so  designated 
prior  to  the  redesignation  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  “ training”  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  “  (other  than  for  training  under  sub¬ 
section  (i))”. 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  also  refer  for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  indicate  their  intention  to,  and 
will  thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses  of  occupational  train¬ 
ing  of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  he  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment.  Such  referrals  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  referral  for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this 
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Act,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  training  allow¬ 
ances  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  twenty  weeks.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  Act 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  after  “fifty-two  weeks”  the  following:  “  (ex¬ 
cept  where  authorized  for  individuals  referred  for  train¬ 
ing  under  section  202  (i)  )  ”, 

(2)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  after  “not  ex¬ 
ceed”  the  following:  “$10  more  than”, 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  after  “less  than”  the  following:  “$10  more 
than”, 

(4)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  after  “compensation  and”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$10  more  than”,  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  full-time 
training  under  section  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account 
of  his  part-time  employment  which  does  not  exceed  twenty 
hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal 
to  his  full  earnings  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  per  week.” 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allow¬ 
ances  only  to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less 
than  two  years  of  experience  in  gainful  employment  and  who 
are  either  heads  of  families  or  heads  of  households  as  defined 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  who  are  members 
of  a  household  in  which  the  head  of  the  household  or  the 
head  of  the  family  is  unemployed:  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  one  person  in  any  one  household  may  be  receiving 
training  allowances  under  this  Act  at  any  particular  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may 
pay  training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20  a 
week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  wdio  require 
such  training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who 
are  referred  for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202  (b) , 
and  who  are  not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  except  that  no  such  training  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  graduated  from  high 
school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself  that  such 
youth  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  and  that  the  local  authorities  after 
pursuing  all  appropriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and 
counseling,  have  concluded,  after  considering  any  assistance 
available  under  section  13  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
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1963,  that  further  school  attendance  by  such  youth  in  any 
regular  academic  or  vocational  program  is  no  longer  prac¬ 
ticable  under  the  circumstances.  Not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  persons  who  are  receiving  training  allowances 
(or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  receipt  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation)  may  be  youths  under  the  age  of 
twenty-two.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  any 
amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training  allowances  under  this 
section,  or  as  reimbursement  for  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (h) ,  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that 
such  State  shall  bear  33|-  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payments,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall  bear  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments.” 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1964,  and  for  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that 
date”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “July  1, 
1965,  for  66f  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  thereafter”. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section  205  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  advisory  commit¬ 
tees”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  formulating  and  carrying  on  programs  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the 
organization  on  a  community,  State,  and/or  regional  basis 
of  labor-management-public  advisory  committees.” 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  are 
amended  by  inserting  “National  Advisory”  immediately 
before  “Committee”  each  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  bv 

«/ 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
“labor  mobility  demonstration  projects 

“Sec.  208.  During  the  period  ending  June  30,  1965, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a 
limited  number  of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in  reducing  un¬ 
employment  of  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of  un¬ 
employed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their 
relocation  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects  the 
Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  loans,  or  both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  indi- 
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viduals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full¬ 
time  employment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside, 
have  bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  employment) ,  and  are  deemed  qualified  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  being  employed. 
Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  grants, 
such  grants  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses 
incurred  reasonably  necessary  to  the  transportation  of  the 
person  who  is  relocating,  and  his  family,  and  their  house¬ 
hold  effects.  Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form 
of  loans,  or  a  combination  of  loans  and  grants,  the  total 
amount  thereof  may  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses  and  shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title,  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  thereof,  or  $4,000,000,  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  except  that  with  respect  to  edu¬ 

cation  to  be  provided  pursuant  to  referrals  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (i)  of  section  202,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements  for  the  provision 
of  the  education  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
through  other  appropriate  education  agencies”. 
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(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  if  facilities  or  services  of  such 
agencies  or  institutions  are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose,” 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
the  following:  “where  such  institutions  can  provide  substan¬ 
tially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures”. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  State  agency  shall  be 
paid  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out 
the  agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1965,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with 
respect  to  unemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid  66-f  per 
centum  of  such  cost.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
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1  $407,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 

2  and  $281,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966”. 

3  (c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 

4  ing  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

5  30,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and 

6  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

7  Sec.  8.  Section  305  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

^  8  out  “vocational”. 

9  Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  309  of  the 

10  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  “March  1,  1964”  and 

11  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965,  and 

12  April  1,  1966”. 

13  Sec.  10.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
11  out  “1965”  both  times  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
15  “1966”. 

r  Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  December  12,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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NOT  VOTING— 59 


Abbitt 

Gifi 

Pilcher 

Belcher 

Goodllng 

Rains 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Grant 

Roberts,  Ala. 

'Blatnik 

Green,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Byggs 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Scott 

Bo\ner 

Hansen 

Shelley 

Brock 

Harris 

Sheppard 

Brooks 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Staebler 

Bruce  \ 

Hubert 

Teague,  Tex. 

Burton  \ 

Kelly 

Thompson,  La. 

Cederberg^ 

McMillan 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Celler  \ 

Mailliard 

Thornberry 

Collier  \ 

Martin,  Calif. 

Trimble 

Davis,  Term..  \ 

Martin,  Mass. 

Van  Pelt 

Denton 

SMatsunaga 

Vinson 

Diggs 

Michel 

Wilson, 

Dingell 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Dorn 

Mil\ken 

Wright 

Duncan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Younger 

Garmatz 

O’Brieh,  Ill. 

So  the  conference  I’toort  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Younger  for.  with  Mr.  collier  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  wlthNjilr.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  Yorl 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Miche> 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Belcher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
California. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  ABENDS  changed  his  vote  froi 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  “nay”  to  “ye; 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ClonTc  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  amendment^!  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate,  amendment  TX/.  5:  Page  6,  line  4, 
insert  the  following: 

"united  states  section,  saint  Lawrence 

RIVER  JOINT  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS 

“For  necessary /expenses  of  the  United 
States  section  o j  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  established  by 
Executive  OMfer  10500,  dated  November  4, 
1953,  including  services  as  authorized  by 
section  15/of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
UJS.C.  55<C),  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
day  foyundividuals;  $10,000:  Provided,  That 
no  p^/t  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated 
agreement  has  been  entered  into,  by 
United  States  Government  and  the 
States  entity  authorized  to  construct 
the  power  works  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expendl- 
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tures  of  the  United  States  section  of  this 
Board  by  the  construction  entity.” 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  16,  line 
23,  after  the  word  “law”  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Provided,  That  net  revenues  not  to 
exceed  $140,000  arising  from  the  lease  of 
grazing  and  agricultural  lands  within  the 
Tule  Lake  and  Lower  Klamath  Lake  Divisions 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary’  may  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  cost  heretofore  and  hereafter 
incurred  for  the  Klamath  project  water 
rights  program,  notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  of 
June  17,  1944,  and  sections  2(a),  2(b),  2(c) 
of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  qj 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cannon  moves  that  the  House  cede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
,  the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concujj/thereln. 

vThe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

motion  to  reconsider  tjtfe  votes  by 
whi«h  action  was  taken  op  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  tillable. 


ROLLCALLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on 
232  I  am  recorded 
I  was  present  and 
me.  I  ask  unanimous 
he  permanent  Record  and 
be  confected  accordingly. 
EAKER.  there  objection 
equest  of  the\gentleman  from 


CORRECTION 

Mr.  GoSgALE 
rollcall  Nos.  *31  jtnd 
as  not  being  present, 
answered  to 
consent  tha 
the  Joum 
The 
to  the 
Tex: 

TJffere  was  no  objection. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  583  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8720) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Brown]  ;  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  583 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8720, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

The  record  for  the  first  12  months  of 
operation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  target  set  by 
Congress  for  the  3-year  program  of  ap¬ 
proximately  400,000  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  retrained  and  placed  in  productive 
employment  will  be  achieved.  This  suc¬ 
cess  comes  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
retraining  may  be  growing  far  beyond 
the  level  originally  expected. 

H.R.  8720  would  waive  the  State 
matching  requirement  for  fiscal  1965  and 
extend  the  act  for  2  additional  years 
with  the  requirement  that  States  match 
one-third  and  one-half,  respectively,  in 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  It  authorizes 
training  in  education  at  the  basic  level 
for  those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupa¬ 
tional  training  provided  evidence  exists 
of  intention  to  undertake  such  training 
and  for  this  group  an  additional  20  weeks 
of  training  allowances  are  authorized. 
It  provides  for  the  expansion  of  the  youth 
training  program  by  lowering  the  age 
limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from 
19  to  17,  subject  to  a  restriction  of  a  1- 
year  waiting  period  for  school  dropouts, 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  youth 
receiving  training  allowances  to  25  per¬ 
cent  of  those  receiving  allowances  and 
restricts  the  youth  training  allowances 
to  those  in  special  youth  training  proj¬ 
ects.  For  these  changes  one-half  of  the 
President’s  request  for  new  funds,  $50 
million,  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1964  and 
the  full  request,  $100  million,  is  author¬ 
ized  for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  583. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New’  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  take  the  time  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  leadership,  if  the 
leadership  is  here  on  the  floor,  as  to 
what  happened  to  the  indigent  depend¬ 
ents  bill.  This  is  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  rule  was  approved 
yesterday  and  we  expected  to  debate  it 
today.  We  are  prepared  to  debate  it. 
I  do  not  mind  any  personal  inconveni¬ 
ence,  although  I  canceled  some  engage¬ 
ments  late  this  afternoon  because  of  this 
bill  and  the  length  of  the  calendar.  But 
it  is  an  inconvenience  to  the  country, 
to  the  courts,  and  to  the  American  bar. 

This  is  a  bill  that  I  advised  the  bar 
associations  in  my  community — and  I 
think  others  did  the  same — would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  today  and  voted  on. 
I  wonder  whether  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  was  not 
advised  that  the  bill  had  been  dropped 
from  today’s  calendar,  may  expect  the 
bill  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  or  next  week 
or  next  year,  or  when  it  will  come  up. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  before  the 
day  is  over,  if  the  majority  leadership  is 
not  presently  on  the  floor  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  is  not  around,  we  can  obtain  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  a  Saturday 
session  to  deal  with  the  bill  ?  The  gentle¬ 
man  will  recall  there  was  a  session  last 
Saturday  and  for  a  lesser  reason. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  important  to 
the  entire  country.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  defense  of  indigents  who  are  rightly 
or  wrongly  accused  of  crime.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  a 
long  time  ago.  We  expected  to  debate  it 
yesterday  or  today.  I  do  not  understand, 
nor  can  I  agree  to  the  delay. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  made  a  valid  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  should  be  answered.  There¬ 
fore  we  should  bring  those  responsible  to 
the  floor. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Abbitt 
Alger 
Bass 
Belcher 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Collier 
Cooley 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Elliott 
Gill 

Goodllng 
Grabowskl 
Grant 


[Roll  No.  236] 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Kelly 

Kilgore 

Lankford 

Leggett 

McMillan 

Mailliard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Milliken 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O’Brien,  Hi. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O  Neill 
Osmers 
Passman 
Pilcher 


Powell 

Rains 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Sibal 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stratton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Trimble 

Ullman 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Younger 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  .  On  this  rollcaU  354  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr .  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  call  of  the  House,  we  were  trying  to 
discover  what  had  happened  to  the  in- 
'  digent  defendants  bill.  We  are  prepared 


to  talk  on  that  bill  today  and  pass  on 
it.  It  was  originally  scheduled  for  floor 
debate  Tuesday.  Then  the  majority 
leader  forced  an  early  adoumjment 
yesterday,  Wednesday,  and  we  were  told 
that  we  would  debate  it  and  pass  upon 
it  today.  I  have  now  discovered  that 
none  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  were  told 
yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  that  he  would  not  call  the 
bill  up  today.  We  heard  about  it  through 
the  grapevine.  This  is  not  right.  The 
bill  is  an  important  one.  Neither  it 
nor  its  sponsors  should  be  treated  in  this 
fashion.  Let  us  get  on  with  our  job. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia,  who  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  ask¬ 
ing  a  very  important  question  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  indigent  defendants  bill.  On 
this  side  of  the  aisle  we  had  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  that  the  bill  would  not  be 
heard  today.  I  am  advised  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  has  indicated  he  will  not  call  the 
bill  up  this  week.  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
what  his  intentions  are  for  next  week.  I 
do  know,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  in  this  legislation.  If  I  might  by 
way  of  information  say  to  the  House  that 
this  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  long  before  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  it  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  on  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
extent  that  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  completely  tied  up  with 
hearings  on  that  bill.  No  report  had 
been  filed  or  written  for  as  much  as  2J4 
months.  However,  in  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  did  not  push  for  the  report  to 
be  filed.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  not  called  the  bill  up, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  others  on  this  side,  including 
myself,  who  are  interested  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  none  of  us  were  advised  of  the 
decision  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  delay  consideration  of  this  very 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  good  point  and 
I  commend  him  on  it.  I  think  he  made 
a  good  point  the  other  day,  and  I  was 
surprised  when  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  said  that  they  do  not  tell  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  what  goes  on.  As 
I  took  a  look  around  the  House  during 
the  quorum  call,  it  appears  to  me  also 
that  they  do  not  tell  the  Glenns,  the  El¬ 
mers,  Dels,  Sherms,  Earls,  Alexandera, 
Thors,  Hastings,  Flos,  Charlottes,  Arches, 
Franks,  Johns,  Bills,  Dons,  Harolds, 
Stewarts,  Brads,  Stans,  Charlies,  Mar¬ 
garets,  Hermans,  Durwards,  Joels,  Irv¬ 
ings,  Burts,  Clarks,  Ralphs,  Ogdens,  Mels, 
Als,  Daves,  Howards,  Bens,  Lous,  Ollies, 
Freds,  Peters,  Pauls,  Jims,  Genes,  Kath¬ 


ryns,  Ogdens,  Garners,  Anchers,  Odins, 
Clarences,  Eds,  Rosses,  Walters,  and  Joes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re¬ 
quire. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney]  has  explained  this  rule.  This 
resolution  makes  in  order  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.R.  8720,  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

I  have  taken  this  time  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  discuss  for  just  a  moment  or 
two,  under  consideration  of  the  rule,  just 
what  this  bill  would  do  if  enacted  into 
law  and  also  talk  about  some  amend¬ 
ments  that  may  be  offered  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  when  we  got  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
would:  first,  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  State  matching  requirements  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  act. 

In  other  words,  it  would  not  require 
any  matching  on  the  part  of  the  States 
with  Federal  funds  during  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  when  it  starts  next  July  1,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  original  act. 

Second,  it  would  expand  the  youth 
training  program  and  would  reduce  the 
age  for  youth  training  allowances  from 
19  to  17,  with  a  1-year  waiting  period 
for  school  dropouts:  it  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  youth  receiving  allow¬ 
ances  from  5  to  25  percent,  and  restrict 
the  youth  training  allowances  to  those  in 
special  youth  training  projects. 

The  training  of  our  youth  for  useful 
work  is  important  and  appealing.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  fully  the  impact  of  the  compro¬ 
mise  measure  brought  out  as  part  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  vocational  education  bill  has  almost 
the  same  sort  of  provision  for  youth 
training.  In  fact  there  would  be  grave 
danger  that  two  different  governmental 
agencies  would  be  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  Federal  funds.  This  might 
bring  about  a  conflict  and  great  misun¬ 
derstanding.  I  believe  that  matter 
should  be  cleared  up  here  in  this  bill  or 
in  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  vocational  education  bill. 

Third,  the  bill  that  will  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  also  provides  for  the  basic  edu¬ 
cation  of  trainees.  This  is  a  new  section 
of  the  law.  It  was  not  in  the  previous 
act  that  is  being  amended.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  period  for  which  train¬ 
ing  allowances  can  be  provided  for  an¬ 
other  20  weeks  for  those  who  cannot  en¬ 
ter  any  occupational  training  because  of 
inadequate  education.  This  means  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  basic  education 
for  these  individuals  for  another  20  weeks 
so  they  can  absorb  this  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  proposed  new 
section  of  the  act  the  extended  time  for 
the  education  of  trainees  is  expected  to 
provide  a  sufficient  period  for  special 
training  in  the  area  of  reading,  writing, 
language  skills,  and  arithmetic. 

Fourth,  this  bill  also  increases  train¬ 
ing  allowances.  The  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  would  be  authorized  to  pay  a  train- 
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ing  bonus  of  up  to  $10  a  week  over  the 
current  average  level  of  unemployment 
compensation  paid  in  the  State,  when 
he  determines  the  training  allowance  to 
be  too  low.  That  is  new  language. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  trainees 
to  engage  in  part-time  work,  up  to  20 
hours  a  week,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  training  allowances  granted  them. 

Fifth,  the  bill  as  proposed  would  trans¬ 
fer  authority  over  advisory  committees 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  more  power  than  he 
now  enjoys. 

Presently  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  is  given  the  authority  to  encour¬ 
age  and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  various  local  or  State  advisory  com¬ 
mittees.  The  bill  would  transfer  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
if  in  the  Secretary’s  opinion  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  have  such  commit¬ 
tees,  then  they  would  not  have  them; 
they  would  not  be  required.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  com¬ 
plete  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  labor  mobility  demonstra¬ 
tion  pi’ojects.  That  is  a  new  section  and 
something  that  has  not  been  done  be¬ 
fore.  It  would  authorize  grants  of  up  to 
50  percent,  or  loans  up  to  100  percent,  of 
relocation  costs  in  a  limited  number  of 
pilot  projects,  and  no  ceiling  is  placed 
thereon,  in  order  to  increase  the  mobil¬ 
ity  of  unemployed  workers.  This  would 
permit  them  to  be  transferred  over  the 
country. 

Now,  in  the  three  titles  of  this  act,  or 
the  present  act,  based  upon  the  increases 
to  be  added,  one  can  see  that  there  will  be 
some  rather  hefty  increases. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  of  1964, 
which  has  only  6  months  to  run,  the 
present  authorization  under  the  act 
is  $161  million,  but  it  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $211  million,  or  $50  million 
more  than  under  the  present  law. 

For  1965,  the  present  law  would 
authorize  expenditures  of  $161  million, 
but  that  would  be  increased  to  $422  mil¬ 
lion,  making  an  increase  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  of  $261  million. 

Then,  for  fiscal  1966,  a  year  for  which 
there  are  no  existing  authorizations, 
there  would  be  $281,333,333  allocated 
which,  of  course,  is  an  increase  of  just 
that  amount. 

And,  in  fiscal  year  1967  there  would  be 
$211  million  of  new  money  authorized 
for  programs  which,  of  course,  would  be 
continued  through  that  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  in¬ 
creases  will  undoubtedly  be  subject  to 
amendment.  I  understand  that  there 
will  be  amendments  offered,  perhaps 
from  the  minority  side,  to  meet  some  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and,  perhaps, 
to  hold  down  to  a  certain  extent  some 
of  the  new  authorities  and  the  new  ex¬ 
penditures  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
program  to  combat  job  displacement  by 
reason  of  automation  is  merely  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  work  it  did  and  the  months  spent  on 
hearings  in  presenting  this  bill.  The 
legislation  started  in  February  1962.  In 
the  short  time  it  has  been  in  operation 
over  100,000  have  received  educational 
benefits  under  this  program.  Over  80 
percent  of  those  today  are  employed 
throughout  the  country  where  they 
otherwise  would  probably  be  on  relief 
had  this  program  not  been  in  force  and 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  job  re¬ 
training  is  that  as  time  marches  on  more 
and  more  educational  advantages  will 
have  to  be  given  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  unemployed  throughout  this 
Nation.  We  all  realize  what  automation 
has  done. 

Automation  in  my  district,  which  is  an 
industrial  area,  has  thrown  thousands 
out  of  work  or  reduced  them  to  part- 
time  jobs.  A  great  number  of  people 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  are 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45.  They  are 
heads  of  families.  They  are  not 
equipped  to  go  into  any  other  line  of 
endeavor  whatsoever.  If  a  program  of 
this  type  is  not  extended,  as  this  legis¬ 
lation  calls  for,  possibly  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  be  on  the  relief  rolls  for 
years  and  years  to  come. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  person  who 
is  unemployed  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  if  they  are  on  relief,  about 
$1,000  a  year.  So  this  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  programs  that  the  Congress 
and  our  Government  can  enact. 

The  various  States  after  1965  will  pay 
50  percent  of  this  load.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  the  remaining  50  percent. 
But  considering  the  people  who  are  taken 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  in  relieving  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  of  the  expense 
of  taking  care  of  them,  the  program  is 
economical,  and  it  should  be  expanded. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  project  to 
help  the  unemployed  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

You  have  read  what  has  happened  to 
Studebaker  in  the  last  week,  where  there 
will  probably  be  6,000  to  8,000  men 
thrown  out  of  work  in  South  Bend  alone. 
The  editor  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Tribune  said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  large  numbers  of  me¬ 
chanics,  craftworkers,  service  station  at¬ 
tendants  and  so  forth,  who  have  taken 
this  course  are  working  today.  Most 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  labor 
unions  in  Indiana,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
and  elsewhere  endorse  this  program.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
body  who  is  opposed  to  it  if  they  have 
made  a  study  of  the  repercussions  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  unemployed. 

Secretary  Wirtz  testified  before  the 
committee  that  there  are  300,000  unem¬ 
ployed  people  today  who  have  had  only 
5  years  of  education. 

He  also  testified  that  in  this  decade, 
from  1960  to  1970,  there  will  be  26  million 
young  people  looking  for  work  in  this 
country.  Five  and  a  half  million  youths 
just  out  of  college  are  looking  for  work, 
and  2  million  of  the  5.5  million  young 


people  are  dropouts  from  the  schools. 
They  are  going  to  be  on  the  relief  rolls 
unless  the  Government  and  the  States 
expand  and  increase  this  great  program 
to  give  these  young  people  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  get  jobs.  They  are  married,  a  lot 
of  them,  and  have  to  support  their 
families. 

The  public  school  corporations  in  In¬ 
diana  are  gladly  working  along  with  the 
State  employment  service  to  make  this 
retraining  of  the  jobless  a  success. 

These  amendments  set  out  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  provide  for  training  in  the 
fundamentals — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic — as  these  are  necessary  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  most  moderate 
skills. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  that  over  3  mil¬ 
lion  jobless  today  have  less  than  5  years 
of  education.  Unless  this  program  is  ex¬ 
panded  they  will  be  on  relief  or  in  the 
human  scrapheap. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  each  unem¬ 
ployed  person  on  relief  it  costs  the  tax¬ 
payers  $1,000  per  year.  If  many  of  these 
folks  can  be  returned  to  work  they  will 
be  paying  taxes  to  the  Treasury  instead 
of  creating  a  financial  burden.  This 
legislation  will  prove  to  be,  over  the 
years,  an  economy  measure. 

Edgar  Hoover  says  that  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  costs  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  about  $3!/2  billion  a  year.  A 
program  of  this  kind  will  be  a  help  in 
eliminating  a  great  deal  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  because  it  will  place  a  great 
number  of  these  young  people  in  school 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
work. 

In  regard  to  the  dropouts,  I  think  that 
it  will  have  a  moral  effect  on  a  great 
number  of  these  young  chaps  that  drop 
out  of  high  school.  Finally  they  have 
passed  the  age  of  high  school  and  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  school.  Then  if  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  a  program  like  this  it  will  give  them 
employment  and  take  them  off  the  relief 
rolls. 

We  had  an  experience  in  my  district 
back  when  great  unemployment  existed 
30  years  ago  during  the  depression.  At 
that  time  the  Communist  agitators  had 
fertile  fields  to  work  on,  the  unemployed 
and  discontented. 

So  I  think  this  program  is  one  of  the 
best  steps  we  can  take,  not  only  to  com¬ 
bat  communism  but  to  give  jobs  to  our 
young  people  who  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  It  will  contribute  to  the  morale 
and  happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  rendered  idle  by  automation  and 
other  causes. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  very  little  to  say  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  what  little  I  do  say  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Any  effort  to  stop  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  Congress  seems  to  be  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  bill  as  it  exemplifies  the  pattern  that 
goes  on  about  all  of  these  welfare  pro¬ 
grams.  This  program  was  enacted  2 
years  ago  and  went  into  effect  last  year. 

I  am  told  that  it  has  done  fairly  good 
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work,  that  it  has  been  successful,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  has.  This  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  program,  to  educate  people  to  do 
other  jobs.  Of  course,  we  have  just  in 
the  past  few  weeks  passed  another  bill, 
which  I  supported,  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  younger 
generation  that  this  bill  is  doing  for  the 
older  generation. 

It  is  the  pattern  here  that  as  soon  as 
you  get  your  nose  under  the  tent  with  a 
new  program  you  go  on  from  there  and 
the  lid  is  off  and  the  costs  go  up  and  up 
year  after  year. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  House 
ought  to  have  an  awareness  of  where  you 
are  heading  with  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Remember  that  three  times  this  year 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  ceiling  on 
our  national  debt.  Of  course,  if  this  tax 
bill  passes,  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  it  another  time.  You  are  already 
faced  with  a  deficit  for  this  year  of  some¬ 
thing  like  $9  billion.  Yet,  we  keep  on 
putting  new  programs — programs  that 
call  for  the  authorization  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  money.  Then  you  say  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  ought  to  stop 
it.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  It  is  up  to  you  men  and 
women  sitting  in  this  room  to  stop  it — 
to  stop  the  auhorization  because  the  au¬ 
thorization  is  the  thing  that  does  it 
initially. 

My  chief  purpose  in  wanting  to  make 
these  remarks  to  you  is  just  to  bring  to 
your  attention  what  the  present  situation 
is  in  regard  to  new  and  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  in  this  fiscal  year — provisions 
for  new  expenditures  that  have  already 
been  adopted  or  that  are  now  pending 
such  as  this  measure  that  is  now  before 
you. 

Now  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
particular  bill,  it  is  working  fine,  but 
you  cannot  educate  everybody  in  the 
United  States  to  do  a  different  job.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  authorization  for  it  under  the 
Constitution.  But  if  you  carry  this  on  out 
to  its  extreme  limit,  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  you. 

Do  you  know  what  this  bill  authorizes? 
It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $783,333 
in  new  and  increased  appropriations. 
But  what  is  the  whole  picture  on  new 
expenditures  either  passed  in  this  fiscal 
year  or  now  pending  and  being  urged 
upon  you  people  to  pass?  We  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  about  economy.  It  looks  mighty 
good  in  print  and  it  looks  and  sounds 


mighty  nice  on  the  radio  and  television. 
We  rant  and  rave  some  of  us  about,  “Let’s 
have  economy.”  But  you  know  words  do 
not  make  economy.  The  thing  that  is 
going  to  reduce  expenditures  is  going  to 
be  the  action  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  We  have  to  do  the  appropriat¬ 
ing  and  we  have  to  do  the  authorizing. 
The  question  is — What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  keep  on? 
I  think  you  are,  but  nevertheless  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  you  have  facing 
you. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  either  new 
programs  or  increasing  programs  pre¬ 
viously  authorized.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  read  them.  But  I  have  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  bills  and  what  they  are  and 
what  the  total  amounts  to.  Remember 
you  have  a  projected  deficit  in  the  budget 
this  year  of  $9  billion,  I  believe,  and  if  you 
have  a  tax  reduction  you  are  going  to 
reduce  your  receipts  of  Government  by 
$9  billion  more;  and  if  you  pass  this  bill 
as  you  did  the  rest  of  them,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  increase  your  authorizations 
for  new  or  increased  projects,  largely  of 
a  welfare  nature,  by  the  small  sum  of 
$11,191,934,333. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  a  test  today 
on  this  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  rule  on  it.  I  think  the  rule  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  be  put  on  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

But  let  us  see.  Here  is  a  program  that 
is  working  all  right  but  they  want  to 
double  it  or  triple  it.  What  I  am  trying 
to  emphasize  is  that  that  is  the  pattern 
of  everyone  of  these  new  programs: 
“Let’s  get  our  nose  under  the  tent.  Let 
us  get  just  a  little  authorization  that 
nobody  is  going  to  quarrel  about  very 
much.” 

Get  that  first  step  and  the  next  step 
and  then  we  will  go  to  town  on  this  stuff. 
That  is  what  you  are  doing,  and  every¬ 
body  here  knows  it.  Everybody  here 
knows  it.  Now,  here  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Do  not  be  overcome  by  the 
Christmas  spirit.  I  know  it  is  nice  to 
make  Christmas  presents  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  It  is  awfully  easy  for  us  to 
do  that  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  a  figure  a  few  moments 
ago  of  $700-odd  million.  If  my  figures 
are  correct,  it  seems  this  authorization 


is  for  4  years  in  title  II  and  it  makes 
authorization  for  $1,125,335,337.  Are 
you  just  referring  to  the  increased 
amount? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  figure  that  is  gotten  up  for 
me,  I  might  say,  by  my  staff  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules.  They  have  all  of  these 
figures  before  them.  The  new  authoriza¬ 
tion  on  the  manpower  bill,  which  is  what 
I  am  talking  about,  this  new  Christmas 
gift,  is  $783,333,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  the  total 
authorization  for  title  II  for  the  4  years 
would  be  $1,125  million? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  would. 
You  already  have  some  authorization. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  has  given 
us  this  counsel  this  afternoon.  I  voted 
for  this  measure  when  it  passed  the 
House.  I  believe  it  has  a  good  record. 
However,  I  do  not  believe,  everyone  in 
this  House  knows  what  we  are  spending 
as  a  Nation,  in  total,  for  various  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  manpower  retrain¬ 
ing  and  educational  efforts.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  I  had  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  compile  a  list  of 
those  figures,  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  following  your  remarks,  that 
compilation.  It  is  not  large  and  does  not 
go  into  details,  but  it  is  a  compilation  of 
these  figures  and  it  amounts  to  $1.25 
billion  of  the  taxpayers’  funds  every  year 
for  existing  programs,  and  to  those  we 
are  adding  more  funds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Well,  that  is  the  story.  In  a  very  fine 
message  delivered  in  this  Chamber  in 
the  last  2  weeks  by  the  President  we  were 
urged  to  observe  economy  and  we  were 
promised  that  he  was  going  to  see  to  it 
that  we  did  observe  economy.  I  know 
everybody  wants  to  cooperate  as  far  as 
their  conscience  will  permit  with  the 
wishes  of  the  President.  We  all  want  to 
help  him  to  be  successful.  Now,  here  Is 
your  first  opportunity  to  do  something 
to  carry  out  his  call  for  economy  in 
Government. 

The  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Horan 
follows : 


Vocational  education  and  training  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  (compiled  Sept.  S3,  1963) 


[Not  intended  to  be  100  percent  complete] 


Obligations, 

1963 

(partially 

estimated) 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1964 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education: 

Grants  for  vocational  education  under  the  George- 
Barden  Act . 

$34,  571, 000 

16,000,000 

7,306,000 

24,218,000 

996,000 

1,  490, 000 

14, 500, 000 

$34, 571, 000 

15, 000, 000 
7,346,000 
24, 320,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

14, 500, 000 

Grants  for  vocational  education  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Grants  for  vocational  education  under  other  acts 
Fellowships  (National  Defense  Education  Ao.tl 
Fellowships  (expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded).. 

Grants  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf 

Teacher  institutes  (National  Defense  Education 
Act). . 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Obligations, 

1963 

(partially 

estimated) 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1964 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Fellowships . 

$154, 000 
5, 583, 000 
6, 772. 000 
1, 760, 000 

Traineeships . . . 

Teaching  grants  . . 

Inservice  training.  . 

Public  Health  Service: 

Fellowships: 

Nursing  services  and  resources _ 

316,000 
450,000 
15, 277, 000 
6,188,000 
8, 634,000 
6, 399, 000 
1,267,000 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control _ 

282,000 
13, 601, 000 
2,276,000 
6,940,000 
4,  747, 000 
1,202,000 

General  research  and  services. _ _ 

Nationzl  Cancer  Institute _ 

Mental  health  activities.  _  ‘ _ 

National  Heart  Institute. ..  .. 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research . . 

1963 
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Obligations, 

1963 

(partially 

estimated) 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1964 

Public  Health  Service — Continued 

Fellowships — Continued 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activities . 

$3,924,000 

$4, 019, 000 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities . . 

Neurology  and  blindness  activities . 

2, 487, 000 

3,058,000 

1,657,000 

2,054,000 

Traineeships: 

Community  health  practice  and  research _ 

6,788,000 

8,095,000 

2, 161,000 

Nursing  services  and  resources _ 

7,276,000 

7,612,000 

1,519,000 

Air  pollution..  . — . . . 

453,000 

1,000,000 

Radiological  health . .  . . .  . . 

1,007,000 

2,500,000 

WTater  supply  and  water  pollution  control _ 

1,100,000 

2,000,000 

General  research  and  services . . 

34,909,000 

37,256,000 

7,418,000 

12, 520, 000 

Mental  health  activities _ 

49,117,000 

12,334,000 

66,048,000 

National  Heart  Institute — . 

15, 179, 000 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research . 

5,859,000 

4,805,000 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activities _ 

11,966,000 

14,420,000 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities . 

6,  228, 000 

7,  992, 000 

Neurology  and  bindness  activities . . 

11,351,000 

14,  382,  000 

Other  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

23,000 

Traineeships _  _ _ _ _ _ 

1,554,000 

2,774,000 

Training  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  em¬ 
ployees . . . . . 

3, 656, 000 

4,325,000 

3,  686, 000 

5, 430, 000 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare . . 

312,168,000 

372, 360, 000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Army: 

Training  programs  for  military  personnel . 

118,300,000 

133, 600,000 

Training  programs  for  civilian  personnel . 

5, 800, 000 

5, 500,000 

Navy  (including  Marine  Corps): 

Training  programs  for  military  personnel . 

40,300,000 

39,000,000 

Training  programs  for  civilian  personnel.. . 

4,500,000 

5,400,000 

Air  Force:  Training  programs  for  military  personnel _ 

68, 400,000 

82, 200, 000 

Total,  Department  of  Defense . 

237,300,000 

265,700,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  development  and  training  activities . 

64, 000,000 

154,  500, 000 

Area  redevelopment  training  activities _ 

7,  741,  000 

10, 541,  000 

219,  000 

228,000 

Training  Department  of  Labor  employees  _  . 

120,000 

140,000 

Total,  Department  of  Labor . 

72,080,000 

165,409,000 

.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Vocational  and  adult  education  of  Indians.. . 

6, 660, 000 

8, 073, 000 

Training  in  fishery  research . 

470,000 

724,000 

Training  Department  of  Interior  employees . 

555,000 

653,000 

Total,  Department  of  the  Interior . 

7,685,000 

9, 450, 000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

1,156,000 

1, 450, 000 

Training  Department  of  Justice  employees . 

1,  317,000 

1, 439, 000 

Total,  Department  of  Justice . . 

2, 473, 000 

2, 889, 000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Training  Department  of  State  employees . 

4, 898, 000 

5,469,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Training  Department  of  Commerce  employees . 

7,684,000 

8, 812, 000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Training  Department  of  the  Treasury  employees. . 

3, 768, 000 

4, 364,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Training  Department  of  Agriculture  employees  1 . 

512,000 

512,000 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Training  Post  Office  Department  employees _ ... 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


U.S.  employees  (under  economic  aid  program)... 

U.S.  employees  (under  military  aid  program) _ 

Foreign  nationals  (under  economic  aid  program). 
Foreign  nationals  (under  military  aid  program). 


Total,  Agency  for  International  Development.... 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


Fellowships . . . . 

Institutes  for  teachers  oi  science  and  mathematics _ 

Research  participation  and  scientific  activities  for 

teachers _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Science  education  for  undergraduate  students - 

Science  education  for  secondary  school  students _ 

Advanced  science  seminars. _ _ _ 

Traineeships  for  graduate  education - - - - 

Advanced  training  institutes  for  foreign  students _ 

Participation  of  foreign  scientists  in  U.S.  programs . 

Total,  National  Science  Foundation . 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Training  Federal  Aviation  Agency  personnel: 

Operations _ 

Procurement  of  aircraft  for  training _ _ _ 


Total,  Federal  Aviation  Agency . 

VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATION 


Readjustment  training _ _ _ 

Training  Veterans’  Administration  employees. 


Total,  Veterans’  Administration . . 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


Courses  primarily  for  foreign  nationals . 

Fellowships. . . . . . . 

Assistance  to  schools  (faculty  training,  institutes,  etc.).. 

Contractors’  training  activities . 

Other  training  activities _ _ 


Total,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 


Predoctoral  training  grant  program _ _ 

Training  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  employees _ 


Total,  National  Aeronauticcs  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration _ . _ 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
Training  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  employees.. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Training  U.S.  Government  employees . . 

U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


Interagency  training  courses . . . . . 

Promotion  and  coordination  of  training  under  Public 

Law  85-507 _ 

Training  Civil  Service  Commission  employees . . 


Total,  Civil  Service  Commission- 
Grand  total . . . 


Obligations, 

1963 

(partially 

estimated) 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1964 

$201,000 

$201,000 

1, 650, 000 
6, 891, 000 
34, 152, 000 
109, 390,000 

1, 900, 000 
6, 489,  000 
36,  595,  000 
112,266,000 

151,983,000 

157, 250,000 

21, 500, 000 
41,500,000 

36,000,000 

60,000,000 

2,865,000 
4,  625, 000 
3,  460, 000 
1,500,000 

4, 140, 000 
6,020,000 
4,  340,  000 
1,650,000 
25, 000,  000 
200,000 
300,000 

100,000 

200,000 

75, 750,  000 

127,  650, 000 

27,891,000 
1, 602, 000 

28, 738, 000 
5, 841, 000 

29,  493, 000 

34,  579, 000 

62,704,000 
1, 340, 000 

28, 875, 000 
1,556,000 

64, 044, 000 

30, 431,000 

2,165,000 
1,  530, 000 
1,538,000 
1,800,000 
771,000 

2, 350, 000 
2, 318, 000 
2,  418, 000 
1,  800,000 
1,002,000 

7,804,000 

9,  888, 000 

14,072,000 

22,000,000 

1,078,000 

1,292,000 

15, 150, 000 

23,292,000 

518,000 

518,000 

323,000 

425,000 

128, 000 

151, 000 

108, 000 
15, 000 

112,000 
18, 000 

251, 000 

281, 000 

994, 085, 000 

1, 219, 470, 000 

'  For  instance  this  compilation  does  not  include  the  Extension  Service  (over  field.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other  governmental  areas  where  a  closer  look  and  a 
$66,000,000)  although  the  Extension  Service  is  highly  educational  in  the  vocational  more  discerning  analysis  will  turn  up  similar  examples. 


Mi’.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8720)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8720,  with  Mr, 
Price  in  the  chair. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  before 
us,  as  has  been  indicated,  has  been  tested 
and  found  extremely  worth  while.  It 
was  the  first  answer  of  this  Congress  to 
the  challenge  of  automation.  It  was  the 
brain  child  of  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
author  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  and  I  be¬ 
gan  working  on  this  legislation  the  day 
after  the  elections  3  years  ago.  We 
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worked  here  in  Washington  during  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  even  prior  to  the 
committee  being  organized.  I  cannot 
pay  too  much  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  and 
to  his  work  in  this  field. 

Also  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  almost  complete  bipartisan 
support.  I  should  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  served  with  me  on  this  committee 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  co¬ 
operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  today 
with  social  dynamite.  Five  hundred 
thousand  more  have  been  added  to  the 
unemployment  list  during  the  past  30 
days.  This  legislation  did  not  come  to 
us  from  the  administration,  but  it  is 
legislation  initiated  here  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch.  The  brief  time  it  has  been 
in  operation  indicates  there  were  certain 
errors  and  the  amendments  which  you 
have  today  are  the  basis  for  the  effort 
to  correct  errors  in  the  experimental 
year  which  were  detected. 

The  question  of  cost  has  been  brought 
up.  According  to  the  figures  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1962  the  unemployed  of  this 
Nation  cost  us  $4.7  billion.  That  is'  in  1 
year.  This  program  in  4  years  will  cost 
$780  million.  It  will  affect  750,000  adults 
and  250,000  youths.  It  will  remove  some 
of  the  potential  social  dynamite  we  are 
faced  with.  It  will  save  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  money  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  unemployed.  It  will  save  the  States 
money.  We  do  not  have  an  estimate  of 
how  much  money  our  States  expend  on 
relief  payments  when  unemployment 
compensation  has  expired,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  considerable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  we  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  answer  this  challenge  of  what  I  call 
the  permanently  unemployed,  unless  this 
act  is  amended  to  include  1  million  more. 

There  was  a  remarkable  consensus  on 
the  part  of  this  group  of  diverse  wit¬ 
nesses  regarding  two  things.  First,  they 
were  agreed  that  the  program  has  been 
a  success  and  will  achieve  the  original 
objectives  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
the  act  was  passed.  This  means  that 
about  400,000  unemployed  workers  will 
be  trained  and  placed  in  productive  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  3  years  provided 
by  the  program.  Second,  these  wit¬ 
nesses  agreed  on  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  they  considered  desirable 
and  possible  in  the  light  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  thus  far. 

The  committee’s  bill  was  responsive  to 
the  proposals  advanced  by  these  wit¬ 
nesses.  In  particular,  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  for  those  changes  most 
strongly  urged  by  State  and  local  repre¬ 
sentatives.  These  are  the  people  who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  making  the 
program  work  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  believe  that  every  effort  to 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  tools 
should  be  made. 

Manpower  is  America’s  basic  resource, 
it  is  the  indispensable  means  of  convert¬ 
ing  other  resources  to  mankind’s  use  and 
benefit.  How  well  we  develop  and  em¬ 
ploy  humane  skills  is  fundamental  in 


deciding  how  much  we  will  accomplish 
as  a  nation. 

We  in  America  have  come  far  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  free  economy  that 
realizes  the  full  potential  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  its  work  force. 
However,  as  attested  by  the  statistics 
from  our  Labor  Department  and  the 
testimony  given  at  the  hearing  of  our 
committee,  unemployment  is  our  num¬ 
ber  one  economic  problem.  Our  con¬ 
tinued  underuse  of  human  and  physical 
capacity  is  costing  us  some  $30  to  $40 
billions  of  additional  goods  and  services 
annually.  This  means  a  considerably 
lower  standard  of  living  than  we  would 
otherwise  enjoy.  It  means  further  that 
many  of  our  citizens  are  not  being  chal¬ 
lenged  to  their  highest  level  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  among 
all  who  have  studied  the  problem  that  a 
major  portion  of  our  unemployment 
exists  because  most  of  our  idle  workers 
do  not  possess  the  skills  necessary  to 
equip  them  for  jobs  that  are  available 
in  our  highly  industrialized  economy. 
The  more  rapidly  our  economy  advances, 
the  more  rapidly  do  skills  become  obso¬ 
lete — and  the  need  for  training  and  re¬ 
training  and  for  a  continuing  appraisal 
of  skill  needs  and  resources  become  more 
pressing. 

The  record  of  the  first  12  months  of 
operation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  certainly  justifies  the 
law,  and  encourages  support  of  the  mod¬ 
ifications  now  before  us  which  will  give 
it  even  sharper  teeth  to  bite  into  the 
Nation’s  most  pressing  domestic  problem 
of  proper  utilization  of  our  manpower 
resources  and  alleviation  of  persistently 
high  levels  of  unemployment. 

The  figures  alone  do  not  tell  the  en¬ 
tire  story.  For  this  we  must  go  to  the 
people  and  the  projects  behind  the  fig¬ 
ures.  These  lend  even  more  support  to 
the  serious  endeavor  and  commitment 
which  was  made  in  this  legislation. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  scope  of  the 
training  program  already  undertaken. 
Almost  2,400  individual  training  projects 
had  been  approved  by  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  These  covered  a  broad  spectrum 
of  over  400  job  fields  throughout  the 
United  States — in  49  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Let  us  reflect  on  this 
for  a  moment.  Unfilled  and  hard-to-fill 
job  needs  were  searched  out  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  of  employment  was 
found  to  exist  for  over  400  different  oc¬ 
cupations  of  all  types:  Technical,  skilled 
and  semiskilled  industrial  crafts,  cleri¬ 
cal  and  white  collar,  and  the  newly  em¬ 
erging  service  occupations — maintenance 
and  repairmen,  automobile  mechanics, 
and  a  battery  of  health  occupations, 
among  others. .  Training  programs  were 
developed,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  completed,  and  our  unemployed  and 
underemployed  citizens  selected,  to  fill 
these  needs.  This  represents  the  most 
intensive  and  concerted  effort  thus  far 
experienced  in  balancing  labor  market 
factors. 

Even  more  heartwarming  is  the  story 
of  the  people  behind  this  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  central  fact  of  the  experi¬ 


ence  gained  thus  far  under  the  Manpow¬ 
er  Development  and  Training  Act  is  that 
it  is  successful  in  reaching  the  long¬ 
term  unemployed — those  with  15  or  more 
weeks  of  unemployment.  About  half  of 
the  enrollees  in  training  projects  come 
from  this  category  of  jobless  workers. 
Nearly  one  out  of  five  of  all  enrollees, 
moreover,  had  been  looking  for  a  job 
for  over  a  year.  Many  of  these  represent 
our  hard-core  unemployed  who  had  be¬ 
come  obsolete  in  the  labor  market.  No 
emphasis  is  needed  to  underscore  the 
value  of  salvaging  these  people  by  re¬ 
storing  them  to  productive  work  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity. 

To  an  even  greater  extent,  training 
programs  are  reaching  adult  workers  of 
prime  working  age — 22  to  44  years — with 
strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  trainees  are  in 
this  category,  which  includes  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  heads  of  families  of  our 
unemployed  population.  Directing  these 
people  into  occupations  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  is  not  only  a 
labor  market  need  but  a  vital  necessity 
for  our  national  health  and  stability. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  thrust  of 
dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
unemployed,  this  act  has  also  had  some 
salutary  effects  for  other  disadvantaged 
groups  in  our  society.  A  beginning  has 
been  made — which  must  be  expanded 
through  provision  of  broader  measures 
which  we  are  now  considering  here — in 
coping  with  the  ever- deepening  social 
dynamite  of  our  youth  unemployment 
problems.  Older  workers,  the  “forgotten 
men”  of  our  economy,  have  profited  from 
this  program,  comprising  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  trainees.  Women  are  being 
trained  in  substantial  numbers  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  their  increasing  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  participation  in  the  work¬ 
ing  world  in  this  modern  age.  And  our 
nonwhite  citizens — probably  the  most 
disadvantaged  group  in  our  labor  force — 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  long 
awaited  to  acquire  better  skills  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  These  workers 
make  up  23  percent  of  all  enrollees, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  they  com¬ 
prise  of  the  total  unemployed.  An  even 
greater  proportion  of  these  trainees  are 
drawn  from  the  long-term  unemployed. 

These  early  operating  results  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  act  is  reaching  out  in  all 
directions  of  need  and  opportunity  en¬ 
visaged  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  in  terms  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  public  welfare, 
and  other  dependency  costs  which  are 
the  alternatives.  More  than  this  are  the 
human  values  and  costs  served.  These 
cannot  be  expressed  in  cold  figures  and 
facts.  We  need  only  search  our  memo¬ 
ries  and  hearts  for  this  unestimable  esti¬ 
mate. 

Let  me  refer  to  just  one  example — one 
of  many — of  what  has  been  and  can  be 
accomplished  under  this  act.  At  the 
Virginia  State  College  in  Norfolk,  a  pilot 
project  was  developed  to  retrain  hard¬ 
core  unemployed,  unskilled  workers  to 
qualify  for  employment  in  skilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  exist.  One  hun¬ 
dred  men  past  the  age  of  25,  half  of  them 
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unemployed  so  long  as  to  no  longer  be 
receiving  unemployment  compensation, 
were  approved  tor  a  1-year  training 
course  which  coordinated  vocational 
education,  general  basic  education, 
counseling  and  occupational  training. 
Their  inability  to  find  work  was  not  the 
result  of  their  not  wanting  to  work  or 
not  having  the  capacity  for  learning 
skills.  It  was  caused  by  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  skills  or  sufficient  education  to 
qualify  for  available  jobs.  The  training 
program  developed  enabled  them  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  literacy  level  considerably, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  occupa¬ 
tional  training.  Ninety  of  these  men 
graduated  from  the  course  and  emerged 
with  skill  qualifications  in  a  number  of 
occupations — electronics  technicians , 
brick  masons,  sheet  metal  workers,  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics,  and  building  mainte¬ 
nance  workers.  For  these  men  there  is 
a  new  fulfillment  and  realization  of  their 
occupational  potential.  For  them  and 
their  families  they  have  been  salvaged 
for  a  life  of  productive  work  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  is 
and  can  be  accomplished  under  this  act. 
Similar  opportunities  have  been  provided 
and  have  borne  results  under  hundreds 
of  other  training  projects  already  com¬ 
pleted — and  more  to  come.  It  surely 
needs  no  repeating  that  we  here  are  both 
committed  and  dedicated  to  continuing 
this  program  and  to  strengthening  it 
wherever  we  find  a  loose  stone. 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  has  been  a  real  success,  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  June  19,  1963,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  be  amended  to  “in¬ 
crease  the  authorization  ceiling  and  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  State 
matching  requirements;  to  lower  the  age 
for  training  allowances  from  19  to  16, 
to  allocate  funds  for  literacy  training, 
and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  program’s  training 
allowances  to  out-of-school  youth,  with 
provisions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops 
out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program.” 

H.R.  8720  incorporates  each  of  these 
proposals  in  modified  form: 

First.  The  State  matching  require¬ 
ments  for  fiscal  1965  is  waived  and  the 
act  is  extended  for  2  additional  years 
with  the  requirement  that  States  match 
one-third  and  one-half,  respectively,  in 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967; 

Second.  It  authorizes  training  in  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  basic  level  for  those  unable 
to  qualify  for  occupational  training  pro¬ 
vided  evidence  exists  of  intention  to 
undertake  such  training  and  for  this 
group  an  additional  20  weeks  of  train¬ 
ing  allowances  are  authorized; 

Third.  It  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  the  youth  training  program  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  age  limit  for  youth  training  al¬ 
lowances  from  19  to  17,  subject  to  a  re¬ 
striction  of  a  1-year  waiting  period  for 
school  dropouts',  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  youth  receiving  training  al- 
loances  to  25  percent  of  those  receiving 
allowances  and  restricts  the  youth  train¬ 
ing  allowances  to  those  in  special  youth 
training  projects;  and 


Fourth.  For  these  changes  one-half  of 
the  President’s  request  for  new  funds, 
$50  million,  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1964 
and  the  full  request,  $100  million,  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  fiscal  1965. 

H.R.  8720  also  provides  for: 

First.  A  widening  of  the  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  for  those  who  can  receive 
training  allowances; 

Second.  A  shift  from  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  require,  where 
appropriate,  the  establishment  of  local 
and  State  advisory  committees; 

Third.  A  training  incentive  of  up  to 
$10  a  week;  and 

Fourth.  A  pilot  program  for  labor  mo¬ 
bility  demonstration  projects. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  favor¬ 
able  action  on  H.R.  8720. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Holland], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  come  before  the  House  asking  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman’s  yielding  as  he 
begins.  I  take  this  time  to  complement 
the  gentleman  for  the  tireless  effort  he 
has  put  into  this  measure.  He  has  been 
trying  to  get  this  bill  tfl  the  floor  for 
weeks.  He  has  been  devoted  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  for 
the  effort  that  they  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  legislation 
is  timely.  We  have  arrived  at  that  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  everyone.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Government  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  problems  of  the  unemployed,  the 
farmers,  the  working  man,  or  any  other 
group  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  the  kind  of 
laws  we  had  in  the  1920’s,  back  to  the 
dust  bowl  and  the  soup  lines.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  day  when 
we  had  no  minimum  wage  laws  or  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits,  or  old 
age  security.  The  people  of  this  country 
want  to  move  forward,  not  backward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  forward-looking, 
progressive  legislation.  I  commend  it  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  I  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]  for  the  initiative  which  he 
has  given  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  come  before  the 
House  asking  for  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  contribute  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  unemployment  problem. 

Today  we  have  H.R.  8720 — amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act — for  discussion  and 
passage. 

This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
July  1962,  but  in  operation  only  since 
September  1962.  Although  there  was  an 


unavoidable  delay,  in  initiating  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  year  has  seen  the  development 
of  programs  for  approximately  100,000 
unemployed  workers. 

Some  have  already  completed  their 
training,  and  80  percent  of  those  are 
now  working.  The  remainder  are  still — 
or  will  be — attending  classes. 

There  are,  now,  many  more  applica¬ 
tions  for  training  courses  awaiting  final 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  will  help  thousands  of  other  un¬ 
employed,  but  approval  cannot  be 
granted  until  we  here  in  Congress  pass 
these  amendments. 

This  problem  exists  because  of  the  de¬ 
layed  start  of  the  program. 

Our  States  were  unable  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  they  should  appro¬ 
priate  to  cover  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
future  programs.  Hence,  partial  action 
was  taken  by  only  four  States. 

This  means  that  in  46  States  any  pro¬ 
gram  which  extends  beyond  next  June 
cannot  be  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

We  must  remember  that  the  proce¬ 
dures  and  methods  for  operating  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  had  to  be  established.  This 
was  an  entirely  new  approach  to  our 
nagging  unemployment  problem. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Congress 
had  required  two  separate  departments 
of  the  National  Government  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  the  administration  of  a  Federal 
program.  We  also  required  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  two  departments  in  State  gov¬ 
ernment — and  we  carried  this  require¬ 
ment  to  local  government  level  also. 

These  organization  problems  have 
been  solved  and  all  the  various  levels 
of  government  are  now  in  accord  and 
operating  with  apparent  efficiency. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  has  gotten  off  the 
ground  and  the  preliminary  results  are 
most  encouraging. 

Forty-nine  of  our  States  now  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  this  program  for  1  more  year. 
The  Governors  of  those  States  made  this 
request.  This  will  give  them  time  to 
prepare  necessary  legislation  upon  which 
their  legislatures  can  act. 

Because  of  this  request,  we  are  recom¬ 
mending  the  extension  of  Federal  cover¬ 
age  for  fiscal  year  1965,  the  lowering  of 
State’s  responsibility  for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  one-third  the  cost,  but  reestablishing 
for  fiscal  1967  the  original  State  share  of 
one -half  the  cost. 

In  H.R.  8720  we  also  recommend  the 
training  of  more  of  our  unemployed 
youth,  the  teaching  of  basic  education  for 
those  who,  without  it,  cannot  qualify  for 
occupational  training  you  have  provided, 
permitting  trainees  to  work  part  time  to 
augment  their  subsistence  allow¬ 
ances,  the  granting  of  incentive  pay¬ 
ments,  permitting  additional  use  of  pri¬ 
vate  technical  schools  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  the  formation  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  at  State  and  local  levels,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  pilot  program  for  the  mobility 
of  workers,  and  some  minor  word 
changes.  Other  Members  will  discuss 
these  more  fully. 

Last  year  in  this  House  I  stated  this 
program  would  not  be  the  final  solution 
to  the  unemployment  problem.  Rather, 
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it  would  be  the  first  of  many  steps  we 
must  take. 

During  1963  we  have  seen  an  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product,  an  increase 
in  sales  and  profits,  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  output,  but  unemployment 
has  not  decreased.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
6  percent  today.  Testimony  has  been 
given  that  we  can  expect  thousands  of 
jobs  to  evaporate. 

In  the  past  10  days  we  heard  that 
Studebaker  auto  division  is  closing.  Five 
thousand  jobs  are  eliminated.  The  De¬ 
fense  Department  is  cutting  25,000  jobs. 
Steel  is  laying  off  additional  workers. 
Office  jobs  are  being  eliminated  by  the 
closing  of  district  offices  of  United  States 
Steel.  Railroad  workers  write  me  that 
maintenance  shops  are  being  closed.  In 
fact,  official  reports  show  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  increased  by  500,000  in  November. 
What  will  December’s  figures  show? 

The  New  York  Times  said  the  first 
week  of  December. should  be  known  as 
computer  week,  for  IBM,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  General  Telephone  &  Elec¬ 
tronics,  and  General  Electric  all  an¬ 
nounced  “newer,  faster,  smaller,  and 
more  versatile  data  systems  are  going  on 
the  market.” 

We  can  guess  the  results. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  let  the  man¬ 
power  training  slow  down — let  alone  stop. 

We  know  we  cannot  help  everyone  who 
is  unemployed,  but  we  must  help  those  we 
can. 

We  expect  that  from  1962  to  1967  over 
a  million  unemployed  can  be  helped 
through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  However,  that  leaves 
quite  a  few  more  million  for  local,  State, 
and  private  groups  to  assist. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  will  act  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  these  groups  to  supplement. 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  requires 
the  cooperation  of  all  America,  for  no 
one  separate  group  can  do  this  alone. 

Do  you  realize  that  for  1962  over  $4 
billion  was  spent  by  public  and  private 
funds  just  to  pay  the  direct  costs  of  un¬ 
employment?  We  have  no  record  of  the 
indirect  costs.  Nor  do  we  have  a  record 
of  the  public  assistance  money  used  for 
those  unemployed,  whose  benefits  expired 
and  they  were  forced  on  relief.  The 
States  handle  this  with  no  report  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  known  costs:  Un¬ 
employment  compensation,  $3  billion; 
aid  to  dependent  children  whose  parents 
are  unemployed,  $100  million;  extension 
of  surplus  food  program,  $140  million- 
State  employment  offices,  in  handling 
claims,  over  $400  million;  railroad  in¬ 
surance  for  unemployment,  $100  mil¬ 
lion;  State  unemployment  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  in  certain  industries,  over  $100 
million;  social  security  pensions  for  those 
62  who  cannot  secure  work,  $880  million. 

Shall  we  continue  to  waste  money _ 

both  public  and  private — just  to  feed, 
house,  and  clothe  our  people?  Or  are  you 
willing  to  invest  less  than  10  percent  of 
that  $4.7  billion  and  educate  and  train 
our  unemployed  workers? 

Do  we  want  to  see  our  relief  rolls  in¬ 
crease  or  do  we  want  our  people  to  be¬ 
come  self-sustaining? 


I  feel — and  I  am  sure  you  agree — that 
the  future  of  this  Nation  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  capability  of  its  cit¬ 
izens.  Our  manpower  is  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  natural  resource. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to  help  our  people, 
our  economy,  and  our  Nation  by  support¬ 
ing  this  bill. 

The  majority  of  the  Members — on  both 
sides  of  this  House — supported  this  pro¬ 
gram  last  year. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  effort  to  solve  a 
bipartisan  problem. 

Machines  and  computers  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  whether  the  worker  is  Dem¬ 
ocrat  or  Republican.  Our  unemployed 
want  us — who  represent  them  now — to 
help  them  help  themselves  now. 

Machines  move  in,  the  workers  move 
out. 

Let  us  think  of  the  Nation  today,  not 
party  politics. 

Let  us  conquer  unemployment  to¬ 
gether. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
desire. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  wish  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  my 
general  approval  of,  and  support  for,  the 
pending  bill. 

When  the  original  proposals  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  manpower  training  program  were 
submitted  to  the  previous  Congress,  the 
minority  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  worked  diligently  to 
bring  a  fruition  a  sound  and  workable 
program.  Actually  Republicans  advo¬ 
cated  the  principle  and  importance  of 
retraining  before  President  Kennedy 
did.  The  bill  as  finally  approved  had 
strong  bipartisan  support. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  basic 
soundness  of  this  approach  in  identify¬ 
ing  and  coping  with  a  number  of  the 
more  difficult  facets  of  our  continuing 
unemployment  problem.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  basic  soundness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  original  act,  experience  has 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  that  act  left  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  We  recognize  now  a  number  of 
areas  in  which  minor  adjustments  can 
bring  about  improved  results. 

The  bill  before  the  House  is,  of  course, 
fully  explained  in  the  report  which  has 
been  submitted  by  our  committee.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  areas  of  the  bill  which  I  deem  to 
be  the  most  significant  and  the  most 
necessary. 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TRAINING 

Very  early  in  the  retraining  program, 
it  became  apparent  that  great  numbers 
of  our  chronically  unemployed  citizens 
did  not  possess  even  that  modicum  of 
literacy  necessary  to  permit  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  hold  a  routine  job  in  our 
modem  economy.  Due  to  the  changing 
times  and  the  upgrading  of  the  economy 
generally,  almost  all  gainful  employment 
today  requires  at  least  some  mastery  of 
the  common  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  old-type  jobs  that 
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require  only  physical  endurance  are  fast 
fading  from  the  scene.  As  the  machine 
continues  to  move  to  a  position  of  greater 
and  greater  prominence  in  almost  every 
area  of  endeavor,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  those  who  undertake  to  work  in  this 
new  environment  must  be  equipped  to 
function  effectively  within  it. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  wheth¬ 
er  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  people,  young  and 
old,  do  not  possess  the  basic  learning 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  survive  and 
go  forward  in  this  new  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  economy.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  re¬ 
trained,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  returned 
to  the  productive  work  force,  they  must 
be  given  supporting  or  concomitant 
training  in  basic  literacy— in  the  three 
R’s,  if  you  will. 

This  bill  seeks  to  meet  that  problem 
to  the  extent  it  can  be  met  in  this  type 
of  program.  It  authorizes  basic  educa¬ 
tion  training  when  it  is  needed,  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  period  during  which  training 
allowances  may  be  paid  to  trainees  in 
order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  such 
training.  In  my  opinion  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  effectively  to  meet  and  overcome  per¬ 
sistent  hardcore  unemployment. 

EXPANDED  YOUTH  TRAINING 

Another  important  and  worthwhile 
feature  of  this  bill  is  that  which  provides 
for  a  substantially  increased  training 
program  for  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
One  of  the  most  tenacious,  and  at  the 
same  time  appalling,  aspects  of  the 
American  unemployment  problem  is  that 
it  engulfs  and  stifles  such  great  numbers 
of  our  young  people.  Above  all  else,  we 
as  a  nation  must  find  an  effective  method 
to  deal  with  this  problem  at  this  level. 
We  simply  cannot  let  it  be  said  that  we 
are  unable  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
this  generation  of  youth  to  move  forward 
and  play  a  full,  effective,  and  self- 
sustaining  role  in  our  society.  Yet  the 
facts  are  alarming:  While  youth  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21 — out  of  school — 
comprise  only  7  percent  of  the  available 
labor  force,  this  same  group  accounts  for 
upward  of  20  percent  of  the  unemployed. 
And  the  projected  trend  for  future  years 
serves  only  to  indicate  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  outlook  for  this  age  group  will  be¬ 
come  even  less  inviting  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  we 
in  this  Chamber  feel,  and  feel  strongly, 
that  every  boy  and  girl  in  America  should 
complete  at  least  a  high  school  education. 
We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  all 
concerned,  millions  of  our  young  people 
have  abandoned  formal  educational  pur¬ 
suits  without  completing  high  school,  and 
that  millions  more  are  destined  to  do  so. 

Those  who  drop  out  of  school  are  for 
the  most  part  the  least  employable,  and 
the  most  in  need  of  training.  This  legis¬ 
lation  faces  up  to  this  problem.  While 
making  every  reasonable  provision  to  see 
to  it  that  these  young  people  do  not  need¬ 
lessly  drop  out  of  school,  this  legislation 
nevertheless  undertakes  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  these  young  people,  in  order  to 
equip  them  for  employment  and  for  a 
productive  economic  life.  This  effort 
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simply  must  be  made,  if  the  Nation  is  to 
be  spared  a  veritable  generation  born  in 
poverty,  reared  on  charity,  and  sustained 
on  welfare.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
make  this  investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

STATE  MATCHING 

I  shall  conclude  my  comments  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  principle  of  the  State  match¬ 
ing  of  funds  which  is  carried  in  this  pro¬ 
posal.  At  the  time  the  original  act  was 
adopted,  it  contained  a  provision  that, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
funds  to  sustain  this  program  were  to  be 
provided  equally  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  due  to 
the  delays  in  appropriations  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  administrative  delays  in  getting 
the  program  underway,  most  States  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  appraise  the 
program  nor  could  they  make  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  budgetary  preparations  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  1965  matching  require¬ 
ments. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  pending 
bill  does  not  require  the  States  to  put 
forth  any  funds  for  fiscal  1965.  This 
fact,  however,  should  not  be  taken  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  abandonment  by  this  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  State  matching  principle.  In¬ 
deed,  the  bill  specifically  requires  that 
the  States  must  provide  one-third  of  the 
funds  for  this  program  in  the  1966  fiscal 
year  and  one-half  the  funds  in  each  fis¬ 
cal  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  State 
matching  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  State  and  every  commu¬ 
nity  has  an  undeniable  interest  in,  and 
an  unavoidable  responsibility  for,  meet¬ 
ing  and  resolving  the  grave  problems  at 
which  this  legislation  is  directed.  Each 
and  every  State  must  contribute  its  ut¬ 
most  in  these  endeavors.  The  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  cannot  and  should  not  be 
left  to  the  Federal  Government  alone.  I 
am  confident  that  the  States  will  respond 
to  this  legislation.  I  know  they  will  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  full  measure,  for 
upon  that  response  the  fate  of  this  entire 
program  will  undoubtedly  depend. 

•  CONCLUSION 

As  I  have  indicated,  much  worthwhile 
progress  has  been  realized  under  this 
program.  I  should  like  to  recount  only 
a  few  of  the  facts  and  figures.  They  in¬ 
dicate  not  only  what  this  program  has 
done,  but  the  great  promise  which  this 
program  holds  for  the  future. 

In  the  brief  15-month  period  since  this 
operation  began,  training  programs  for 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been 
established,  and  another  30,000  persons 
have  been  approved  for  training.  Train¬ 
ing  is  now  being  offered  in  more  than  300 
different  occupations,  at  least  half  of 
which  are  in  white-collar  and  so-called 
skilled  jobs.  More  than  one-half  of  those 
engaged  in  these  training  programs  have 
been  drawn  from  the  hard-core,  long¬ 
term  unemployed — the  area  in  which 
continuing  and  effective  work  must  be 
done  if  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
to  be  successfully  overcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Its  purposes  are  worthwhile;  its 
objectives  mandatory.  During  the 


course  of  this  discussion,  however,  a 
number  of  amendments  will  be  offered, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  funds. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  any  effort  to  stop 
Federal  expenditures  is  what  he  describes 
as  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  agree 
strongly  that  we  must  use  restraint. 
However,  in  this  retraining  area  I  think 
it  essential  that  we  do  not  stop  spending 
money  because  I  think  it  is  money  well 
spent.  Of  course,  however  we  should  be 
wise  in  how  rapidly  we  expand.  We 
should  hold  down  these  proposed  expen¬ 
ditures  as  much  as  seems  consistent  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  attain. 

Such  amendments  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  merits.  We  should  sup¬ 
port  amendments  which  will  protect  the 
interests  of  the  public  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  the  proper  administration 
of  the  essential  programs  which  this 
legislation  embodies. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  overemphasize  my  interest  in  the 
Manpower  Act.  The  single  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  concerted,  and  broad  step  taken  to 
combat  unemployment  has  been  taken 
under  this  act.  In  little  more  than  1 
short  year  of  operation  training  projects 
involving  almost  90,000  trainees  have 
been  approved.  Many  thousands  have 
already  completed  training  and  have 
been  placed  in  training-related  jobs. 
They  have  been  able  to  complete  training 
by  having  the  assurance  of  a  steady  but 
modest  income.  For  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  it  has  meant  renewed  hope,  renewed 
opportunity,  and  renewed  dignity;  and 
our  Nation  is  that  much  richer  in  its 
human  values. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  this  act 
has  been  significant.  The  amendments 
are  essential  if  we  will  give  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  provision  necessary  for  it  to 
reach  the  “hard  core”  of  our  unemploy¬ 
ment.  We  in  Kentucky  have  suffered 
from  economic  blight  and  the  suffering 
brought  in  its  wake.  Large  areas  have 
been  chronically  depressed  because  of  the 
automation  and  changed  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  coal  industry.  These 
communities  have  unemployment  rates 
far  in  excess  of  the  national  average, 
ranging  as  high  as  20  to  30  and  even 
at  times  50  percent.  Thousands  of  these 
citizens  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  productive  work,  and  our  youth 
must  be  given  greater  opportunities  for 
training.  Many  of  our  people  have  been 
set  adrift  without  skills  to  seek  jobs  in  a 
labor  market  which  increasingly  requires 
high  skill  levels  and  technical  know-how. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  by  the  end  of  November 
1,204  people  in  my  State  had  already 
been  enrolled — with  several  more  hun¬ 
dreds  already  approved  for  training  pro¬ 
grams  yet  to  commence — for  training  in 
76  occupational  training  projects.  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $3,574,- 
154  had  been  committed  for  this  training. 


About  half  of  this  effort  is  devoted  to 
the  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky.  The 
projects  provide  training  in  a  broad  array 
of  occupations  where  jobs  are  available — 
a  variety  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  crafts, 
such  as  welding,  draftsmen,  machine 
operators,  auto  repairmen,  mine  me¬ 
chanics,  appliance  repairmen — in  office 
and  clerical  occupations — and  in  health 
occupations  such  as  nursing,  so  needed 
in  our  communities.  Extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  this  law  will  enable  our 
vocational  schools  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  furnishing  the  broadest  type  of 
program  so  necessary  to  meet  all  train¬ 
ing  needs.  We  are  also  optimistic  that 
additional  new  economic  opportunities 
will  develop,  bringing  with  them  new 
training  needs.  For  example,  the  wood- 
use  industries  are  now  beginning  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  mountains  and  will  need 
hundreds  of  trained  industrial  workers. 
Automated  coal  mining  machinery  re¬ 
quires  significant  numbers  of  highly 
trained  workers.  Recreational  and  re¬ 
lated  commercial  enterprises  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  require  special  training 
needs.  Expanded  health  facilities  are 
needed  which  require  trained  workers. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  it  will  result  in  pro¬ 
viding  over  $6  million  available  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  programs  each  year. 

The  bridge  of  opportunity  lies  in  ful¬ 
filling  this  national  commitment  to  see 
that  our  labor  force  is  equipped  to  fill  our 
labor  market  needs.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  has  provided  the  foundation 
for  meeting  our  difficult  unemployment 
problem  and  it  is  our  duty  to  strengthen 
it. 

With  respect  to  immediate  plans  for 
eastern  Kentucky  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  I  can  re¬ 
port  the  Departments  o  f  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and,  Welfare  have 
made  joint  plans  with  the  Kentucky’s 
State  and  local  officials  to  increase  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  unemployed  per¬ 
sons.  The  Department  of  Commerce  also 
is  supporting  the  program.  Several  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  written,  and  others  are 
being  planned,  for  training  in  auto 
mechanics,  welding,  carpentry  and  other 
construction  skills,  cooking  and  baking, 
and  many  other  occupations.  Trainees 
will  receive  allowances  while  they  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  courses. 

A  team  of  Federal  and  State  personnel 
will  meet  in  Kentucky  on  December  19  to 
review  and  approve  13  or  more  specific 
training  projects.  These  projects  have 
been  developed  with  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  directors  of  five  area  voca¬ 
tional  schools  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
These  are  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools  in  Ashland,  Harlan,  Hazard, 
Somerset,  and  Paintsville. 

The  first  meetings  with  instructors  will 
be  held  during  the  first  week  of  January 
1964.  Classes  will  begin  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January. 

About  1,000  students  will  be  enrolled 
during  the  first  few  weeks.  Fall  enroll¬ 
ment  will  be  approximately  3,000 
trainees. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  30 
to  40  training  programs  is  $3  million. 
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As  of  November  30,  $109,000  in  ARA  and 
manpower  development  and  training 
funds  had  been  allocated  for  265  trainees. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  8720,  the  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  of  1962.  May  I  say  at  the  out¬ 
set  I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
careful  study  and  attention  to,  and  the 
very  thorough  hearings  that  were  held 
upon,  this  bill.  It  is  designed  to  deal 
with  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  single  problems  upon  the 
domestic  scene  in  the  United  'States 
today.  Its  importance,  I  am  sure,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economic  problems, 
is  exceeded,  if  by  any  other  problem, 
only  by  the  problem  of  restoring  fiscal 
responsibility,  about  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia  talked 
to  the  House  some  little  time  ago.  Yet 
I  feel  that  while  I  am  certainly  concerned 
with  the  area  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
our  spending  and  deficit  levels  and  the 
amount  of  our  national  debt,  I  feel  that 
this  measure  certainly  does  not  run  in 
any  way  in  conflict  with  those  feelings 
if  we  can  keep  the  authorizations  down 
to  realistic  figures  and  continue  to  make 
the  very  solid  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  program  in  the  past  without 
a  waste  of  Federal  funds  in  any  way.  I 
feel  it  is  a  problem  of  Federal  concern 
as  well  as  of  State  concern,  because  un¬ 
employment  is  certainly  a  nationwide 
problem  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

While  the  cost  is  high,  running  some¬ 
where,  on  the  basis  of  present  experience 
between  $1,200  and  $1,400  per  trainee, 
although  it  is  aimed  ultimately  at  get¬ 
ting  down  to  somewhere  around  $800 
and  $1,000  per  trainee,  I  think  all  of  us 
should  realize  that  the  cost  we  have  here 
may  well  be  recouped,  and  fairly  quickly 
be  recouped,  if  the  program  is  success¬ 
ful,  not  only  in  the  reduction  in  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  payments,  not 
only  in  the  reduction  in  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  and  in  the  elimination  of  welfare 
payments  by  making  those  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  rolls  in  some  instances  at  least 
gainful  producers  again,  but  also  in  the 
increased  taxes  that  will  be  brought  in, 
particularly  the  social  security  taxes' 
and  in  the  general  additional  produc¬ 
tion  that  would  be  created  by  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  and  putting  more  men  to  work  who 
cannot  otherwise  find  jobs  and  will  not 
be  able  to  find  jobs. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  this 
ls  a  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
which  is  not  getting  any  better  daily 
From  May  1962  to  May  1963  the  total* 
number  of  persons  coming  into  our  labor 
force  was  1.2  million.  The  total  number 
of  jobs  increase  in  that  period  was  onlv 
900,000,  leaving  a  red  deficit  figure  of 
300,000  jobs.  We  hear  varying  figures  on 
account  of  automation  and  other  causes 
as  to  the  large  number  of  jobs  that  we 
^  eanttaiMHy  losin£’  which  is  a  matter 
that  I  think  should  be  of  great  concern 


to  all  of  us.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  over  4  million  unemployed  in  this 
country  today  it  is  not  certain — there  are 
no  reliable  figures  on  which  we  can  draw 
for  the  specific  proof,  but  it  is  pretty  con¬ 
clusive  today  just  from  looking  at  the 
want  ads  around  the  country — that  there 
exist  somewhere  between  1.5  million  and 
2  million  job  possibilities,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  which  there  are  no  persons 
trained  to  fill  the  bill. 

I  think  that  this  measure  takes  the 
right  approach  toward  this  problem.  It 
takes  the  approach  of  pinpointing  a 
rightful  attack  on  the  problem  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  It  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
It  was  never  designed  to  be  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  limitation  in  general  is  to 
heads  of  families.  There  are  other  lim¬ 
itations  on  availability  of  the  program 
that  indicate  this. 

As  to  the  specific  amendments  let  me 
comment  briefly  upon  some  of  them.  You 
have  heard  some  comments  already  upon 
them,  but  I  think  perhaps  something  a 
little  more  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
them.  As  to  the  matching  principle 
which  is  continued  by  this  bill,  I  might 
say  that  it  is  not  continued  by  the  Senate 
bill ;  and  perhaps  before  we  start  on  these 
amendments  we  ought  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
Senate  measures,  S.  1716  and  S.  1831, 
are  far  more  limited  in  principle  than 
this  one.  They  do  only  four  things.  They 
extend  the  program  for  training  for 
youth  down  to  the  age  of  16.  They  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  $100  million 
a  year.  They  provide  another  year  with¬ 
out  any  matching.  Also  they  provide 
that  the  basic  education  courses  which 
may  be  had  under  that  authorization 
and  also  under  the  authorization  of  this 
bill  would  be  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  On  the  question  of 
basic  education  I  think  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his¬ 
tory  that  we  discussed  the  types  of  ba¬ 
sic  education  that  would  conform  to  the 
standards  of  this  bill,  it  is  our  feel- 
— an<3  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  agree — that  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  provided  the  general  de¬ 
scription.  That  is,  basic  education  would 
be  limited  to  the  most  elementary  levels. 

There  were  people  who  indicated  that 
they  might  try  to  define  the  term  basic 
education  in  a  rather  broad  way.  I 
think  it  is  the  disposition  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  have  that  term  narrow¬ 
ly  confined;  would  not  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  That  was  the  under¬ 
standing  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
committee  discussions.  There  was  no 
intention  that  the  authority  to  provide 
basic  education  under  these  circum- 
stances  would  extend,  for  instance,  into 
the  formal  professional  life,  or  enable 
people  to  finish  the  last  year  of  high 
school  so  that  they  might  qualify  for 
some  professional  requirements. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  matching  principle.  I 
would  like  for  the  record,  and  for  the 
legislative  history,  to  re-emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  matching  principle. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  rea¬ 
son  why  we  have  to  enact  this  bill.  It  is 
because  the  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
match  in  the  coming  year. 

I  quote  from  the  committee  report  on 
page  6: 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
Congress  should  at  this  time  clearly  preserve 
and  reinforce  the  principle  of  State  match¬ 
ing  in  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Therefore,  simple  waiver  of  the  third 
year  matching  by  States  is  not  accepted. 

Witness  after  witness  when  questioned 
confirmed  the  necessity  for  State  financial 
support.  Few  were  prepared  to  argue  for 
full  Federal  responsibility.  To  most.  State 
support  seemed  essential  if  the  program  is 
to  be  both  effective  and  efficient.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  reaffirms  its  continued  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principle  of  State  match¬ 
ing. 


I  ^hm.k  this  sums  up  very  emphatically 
the  feeling  of  our  subcommittee  and  our 
committee  and  the  Congress,  that  match¬ 
ing  is  a  key  element  in  this  program. 

I,  personally,  could  not  support  the 
program  if  matching,  as  a  principle, 
were  abandoned.  I  believe  this  is  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TAFT,  i  think  it  is  certainly  the 
feelmg  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  would 
f °  say  ^he  gentleman  that  I 

thmk  it  was  also  the  feeling  of  the  sub- 
commitee  that  real  progress  can  be 
made  with  the  provision  of  additional 
training  of  this  sort  under  the  State  un¬ 
employment  compensation  systems 
themselves  which  may,  perhaps,  expand 
in  future  years.  Only  if  we  keep  the 
matching  provision  in  the  law  and  in¬ 
corporate  it  into  the  law  itself  is  this 
feasible.  Thereby  we  will  encourage 
States  and  encourage  unemployment 
compensation  systems  to  expand  into 
these  areas  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  take 
over  this  program  entirely  from  any 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  mentioned  the  possible  duplica¬ 
tion  between  vocational  education  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  I  wanted  to  just  mention  this 
which  is  based  upon  reading  from  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  report,  the  following: 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  been 
available  throughout  the  country  for  many 
years  but  it  had  little  impact  on  the  training 
of  the  displaced  unemployed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  adequate  means  were  avail¬ 
able  to  maintain  the  financial  support  needed 
by  a  breadwinner  for  his  family  during  the 
period  needed  to  complete  his  training.  The 
act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  was  pri¬ 
marily  to  plug  this  void.  Some  60  percent 
of  its  appropriations  is  spent  for  training 
allowances  alone.  It  covers  training  costs, 
but  normally  these  are  costs  of  special  courses 
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set  up  for  full-time  training  outside  the 
normal  operations  of  vocational  education. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentleman,  of  course, 
is  correct  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  and  the  understanding  of  the 
committee,  of  course,  that  this  program 
would  continue  to  work  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  be  a  duplication  of  the  vocational 
education  program.  I  think  that  this 
indeed  was  the  understanding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mi-.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  par¬ 
ticularly  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  last  year  in 
the  last  Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  this  Manpower  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  I  have  missed  it  a  great  deal  this 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  done  an 
indefatigable  job.  He  has  been  consci¬ 
entious  and  thorough  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  amendments.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  preserved,  with  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  on  that  subcommittee,  a  com¬ 
pletely  bipartisan  approach  to  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Its  conception  was  bipartisan  in  the 
Congress  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that 
atmosphere  has  been  preserved.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  doing  that  at  this  session. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  in  my  discussion 
to  talk  about  one  of  the  other  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  amendment 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  add  to 
the  training  allowances,  by  the  amount 
of  $10  per  week.  The  present  training 
allowance  paid  under  the  basic  program 
relates  to  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  levels  of  the  particular  States  in¬ 
volved.  They  are  at  the  level  of  the 
average  unemployment  compensation 
level  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  testimony  be¬ 
fore  our  subcommittee  as  to  some  of  the 
differences  which  are  presently  in  ex- 
istance,  which  indicated  that  there  were 
persons  who  were  dropping  out,  trainees 
dropping  out  of  these  programs,  because 
they  found  under  the  level  of  training 
allowances  they  simply  could  not  swing 
it  and  were  not  able  to  adequately  su¬ 
stain  themselves  and  continue  this  train¬ 
ing. 

We  felt  this  was  uneconomical,  un¬ 
wise,  and  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  Therefore,  we  gave  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cases 
where  he  found  that  the  level  was  such 
that  this  problem  existed  to  add  to  the 
basic  training  allowances  by  the  sum  of 
$10  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  moving  to  one  or 
two  of  the  other  amendments  I  would 
like  to  discuss,  I  would  like  to  point  out 


that  there  is  a  private-school  provision 
in  here. 

The  present  practices  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  the  program  started  in 
operation  back  in  1962,  have  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  practically  eliminated  all 
private  schools  in  providing  this  train¬ 
ing. 

It  was  our  feeling — and  there  has  been 
incorporated  into  this  act  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  where  there  will  be  a 
savings,  actually,  of  funds  by  the  use  of 
private  facilities  already  in  existence  to 
provide  this  training,  authority  is  given 
to  provide  this  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move  on 
now  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  performance  to  date  under  this 
program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  program  has  started  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  originally  planned.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  are  critical  of  this 
fact.  We  have  added  the  word  “ur¬ 
gency,”  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjctnski] ,  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  bill,  in  an  attempt  to  indi¬ 
cate  our  concern  for  immediate  action. 
At  the  same  time,  the  practicalities  of 
properly  setting  up  these  courses  and 
getting*  them  going  on  the  basis  they  will 
be  productive  and  do  the  job  have  to  be 
started. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  we  find  that  the 
authorizations  were  $97  million,  the  ac¬ 
tual  appropriations  were  only  $60  mil¬ 
lion.  For  the  current  year  1964  we  find 
that  the  authorizations  were  $161  mil¬ 
lion,  the  appropriations  to  date  anyway 
are  at  a  level  of  only  $110  million.  I 
thought  the  House  would  be  interested  in 
learning  the  most  recent  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  in  training  at  the 
present  time.  So  I  made  inquiry  of  the 
departments  involved  and  came  up  with 
some  figures  I  would  like  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to. 

These  are  figures  as  of  December  2, 
1963.  As  of  that  date  the  number  ap¬ 
proved  for  instructional  programs  actu¬ 
ally  approved  were  96,000.  The  number 
enrolled  was  actually  61,000.  The  num¬ 
ber  who  had  completed  the  courses  was 
28,500.  As  of  June  30,  1963,  the  number 
that  had  been  approved  was  only  60,000, 
and  the  actual  number  enrolled  was 
35,000.  The  number  who  completed  their 
course  was  7,500.  There  has  been  some 
lag  here,  and  I  think  there  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  a  lag  in  the  original  di¬ 
rected  plans  involved.  So  I  expect  to 
offer  in  this  connection  a  reduction  in  the 
authorization  which  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  way  will  cut  into  the  program.  This 
reduction  in  authorization  will  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  the  present  total 
level  of  expenditures,  the  original  target 
amount  of  expenditures  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $322  million  per  year  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  gets  going  in  its  full  im¬ 
pact.  It  would  continue  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  funds  necessary  to  substitute  for 
the  State  matching  that  were  planned 
for  in  the  year  1965,  which  has  become 
impractical.  I  believe  it  is  impractical. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  a  finance 
committee  in  a  State  legislature  for  some 
3  years,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  has 
to  be  considerably  more  experience  than 
you  have  had  here,  and  considerably 
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more  understanding  and  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  ahead  the  matching  funds  than  we 
had  under  the  practical  operation  period 
of  this  bill.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any 
legislative  body  to  act  favorably  on  such 
recommendations. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  adopted,  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  there  should  be  any  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  basic  education  provisions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Quite  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  intention  to  cut  back  that 
way.  I  would  intend,  and  certainly  I 
believe  that  all  the  Members  who  would 
be  voting  for  the  bill  on  our  side  would 
intend,  that  these  differences  be  made 
available  for  the  new  program  as  well  as 
for  the  old  program. 

Let  me  say  with  regard  to  the  basic 
education  section  that  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  been  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  House.  -The  basic  education  can 
run  concurrently  with  the  vocational  or 
the  job-related  training,  it  is  hoped  it 
will  in  most  instances.  The  extension  of 
20  weeks,  putting  a  total  limit  of  72 
weeks,  is  intended  to  cover  the  period, 
both  for  basic  education,  if  necessary, 
and  for  the  job  or  vocational  training. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
at  this  time.  I  urge  strongly  that  you 
give  your  support  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
going  to  discuss  the  same  features  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  talked  about 
when  he  touched  upon  the  extension  of 
the  right  to  educators  and  the  commis¬ 
sions  of  education  in  the  various  States  to 
use  the  existing  facilities  of  private 
training  schools  when  there  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  public  facilities  available  and 
where  the  private  schools  can  be  used  at 
an  equal  or  lesser  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
By  doing  so,  we  believe  we  are  making  it 
possible  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  to  a  greater  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  take  the  training. 

One  small,  but  very  important  item  in 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
would  clarify  the  role  of  private  training 
institutions  in  the  broad  training  pro¬ 
gram.  To  date,  private  schools  have  been 
little  used  because  of  wording  in  the  act 
which  suggests  that  they  are  a  sort  of  last 
resort — to  be  used  only  if  public  institu¬ 
tions  are  “not  adequate  for  the  purpose.” 
The  amendment  which  I  urge  you  to  en¬ 
dorse  would  make  it  clear  that  training 
by  private  schools — many  of  which  have 
long  and  distinguished  histories  as  part 
of  the  training  capacity  of  the  Nation — 
should  take  its  rightful  place  beside  the 
herculean  effort  already  put  forth  by 
public  educational  agencies  in  bringing 
about  the  goals  of  the  manpower  training 
program.  The  new  language  would  en¬ 
courage  development  of  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  courses  in 
private  institutions  when  equivalent 
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schooling  can  be  offered  at  a  lesser  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Accomplishments  under  the  act  are  en¬ 
couraging.  Training  opportunities  have 
been  approved,  now,  for  over  100,000  un¬ 
employed  and  underemployed  Amer¬ 
icans,  but  we  need  not  be  satisfied  with 
growth  of  the  program  to  date  when  we 
can  encourage  expansion  of  the  program 
into  a  wide  range  of  training  facilities 
which  have  been  left  largely  untapped. 

Public  vocational  education  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  America.  Since  1917  the 
Federal  Government  has  encouraged  and 
assisted  development  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  facilities  through  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  subsequent  laws. 
The  existent  public  vocational  facilities 
have  proven  their  mettle  over  and  over 
again — and  most  recently  as  they  have 
shouldered  the  additional  burden  of  the 
training  courses  which  have  lifted  the 
manpower  retraining  program  off  the 
ground.  Inevitably,  though,  facilities 
are  crowded,  and  topflight  instructional 
personnel  are  more  in  demand  than  in 
supply.  Recognized  training  needs — in 
some  areas — must  await  availablity  of 
schools,  equipment,  and  instructors  be¬ 
fore  program  plans  can  be  brought  to 
completion.  In  other  cases,  approved 
courses  have  been  held  in  abeyance  while 
instructions  were  being  sought.  While 
time  passes,  selected  trainees  lose  in¬ 
terest,  and  potential  employers  turn  else¬ 
where  for  trained  manpower. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  manpower  chal¬ 
lenge,  we  must  mobilize  all  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  reserves,  and  among  the  read¬ 
iest  reserves  are  established  private  vo¬ 
cational  and  technical  schools.  These 
schools — the  good  ones — have  space, 
equipment  and  expertise  which  is  sorely 
needed  in  our  fight  against  occupational 
obsolescence.  The  schools  we  want  to 
work  with  are  preeminent  in  their  fields. 
Many  have  records  of  excellence  which 
are  widely  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  the  men  and  women  who  hire  skilled 
workers.  The  schools  we  want  to  work 
with  maintain  close  ties  with  industry 
and  commerce,  and  know  from  day  to 
day  the  changing  requirements  of  in¬ 
dustry — the  precise  skills  which  appli¬ 
cants  must  have  to  compete  for  jobs. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  private  vo¬ 
cational  school  offers  the  kind  of  service 
we  can  use.  Some  do  not  meet  our 
standards.  And  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  reported,  assures  us  that  we  will 
work  only  with  the  ones  that  give  us 
what  we  need.  To  participate,  under  the 
revised  wording  of  the  law,  a  school  must 
offer  training  which  compares  favorably 
in  every  respect  to  that  offered  by  public 
facilities  and  they  must  do  it  cheaper. 

Quality  of  instruction  would  continue 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  State  and  Federal  educational  ex¬ 
perts  will  continue  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
curriculum  and  how  it  is  presented.  All 
in  all,  the  standards  for  participation  in 
the  manpower  training  program  will  be 
high,  and  I  have  confidence  in  them. 

In  summary,  I  submit  that  we  would 
be  two  ways  richer  if  we  amend  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  to  clearly  authorize  training  in 
private  facilities  where  quality  standards 


are  maintained  and  when  costs  are  low¬ 
er.  First,  we  would  open  wide  the  door 
to  expanded  use  of  a  valuable  source  of 
training  expertise  and  second,  we  would 
get  more  training  for  our  program  dollar. 
I  urge  you  to  concur. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]. 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  subcommittee  who  heard  the 
testimony  on  this  legislation,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  considering  today  and  I  would 
hope  that  members  of  the  Committee 
and  subsequently  Members  of  the  House 
will  take  the  time, to  read  the  minority 
views  that  appear  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port.  I  think  that  it  is  significant — 
that  with  the  several  years’  notice  that 
each  of  the  States  had — that  this  would 
become  a  50-50  matching  fund  pro¬ 
gram — only  four  States  felt  that  this 
program  was  of  sufficient  merit  and  con¬ 
tained  sufficient  priority  in  the  making 
of  their  State  budgets  so  as  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  their  participation.  I 
think  that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  today  we  have 
so  many  programs  under  which  unem¬ 
ployed  or  underemployed  workers  can 
be  trained  or  retrained.  You  may  ask 
me  how  many  programs  do  we  have — 
and  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know.  In 
expressing  my  ignorance  of  the  number 
of  programs  under  which  a  worker  can 
be  trained  or  retrained,  I  do  not  apolo¬ 
gize — because  I  have  been  for  months 
trying  to  get  this  information  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Quite  frankly,  they  do  not  know  either, 
or  they  are  ashamed  to  tell  me.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  some  13  differ¬ 
ent  programs  under  which  training  or 
retraining  can  be  had.  As  I  say,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  tried  to  verify  this 
figure  and  I  cannot,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  are  many  such  Federal  programs — 
and  this  does  not  include  the  many  com¬ 
mendable  State  programs.  We  can  off¬ 
hand  name  vocational  education  which 
the  House  recently  passed  and  expanded. 
We  can  name  Smith-Hughes,  George- 
Barden,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
and  many  others.  I  think  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  other  available  pro¬ 
grams,  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  the 
States  have  not  considered  this  to  be  of 
sufficient  import  so  as  to  require  them 
to  give  it  priority  in  the  making  of  their 
State  budgets. 

I  further  feel  that  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  may  be  a  little  bit  closer  to  the 
people — and,  in  this  connection,  perhaps 
have  a  little  better  grasp  of  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  particular  States  desire  and 
the  amount  of  emphasis  the  people  want 
to  put  on  various  programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  William  Redman,  chief 
of  the  employment  service,  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  testified  in  favor  of  this  bill. 


I  think  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  his  testimony  beginning  on  about 
the  middle  of  page  261  and  going  on  to 
the  top  of  page  252.  I  was  concerned  as 
to  why  California  had  not  considered 
this  program  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  so 
as  to  appropriate  some  money  to  match 
Federal  funds  to  keep  the  program  going. 
And  Mr.  Redman,  I  think,  gives  me  a 
very  honest  answer  at  the  top  of  page  262 
of  the  testimony,  an  answer  that  more 
people  would  give  if  they  were  answer¬ 
ing  frank'y  about  the  situation.  Mr. 
Redman,  in  saying  why  they  have  been 
unable  to  get  an  appropriation  out  of 
the  California  Legislature,  says: 

Appropriation  requests  to  the  legislature 
have  to  be  justified  and  to  be  justified  not 
with  emotion  but  with  concrete  facts. 

Mr.  Redman  is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
you  cannot  justify  this  program  with 
concrete  facts  to  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Mr.  Redman  is  say¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  that  many  people  appar¬ 
ently  believe  that  you  do  not  have  to  jus¬ 
tify  requests  for  appropriations  to  the 
Federal  Congress  with  facts  but  that  they 
can  be  justified  with  emotion.  I  would 
hope  that  this  is  not  true. 

I  think  it  also  significant  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  this  bill  calls  for  a  whole 
lot  more  money  than  has  been  used  for 
this  program  in  the  past.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  let  us  look  at  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Nerden,  director  of  the 
division  of  vocational  education  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation — another  advocate  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  pertinent  part  of  his  testi¬ 
mony  appears  at  page  233  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  where  it  is  indicated  that  in  Con¬ 
necticut  they  spent  roughly  $300,000  on 
this  program.  This  was  $100,000  less 
than  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been 
allocated.  Now,  Mr.  Nerden  was  up  here 
testifying  that  we  should  approve  this 
authorization  for  more  money  than  had 
been  authorized  in  previous  years  when 
they  were  not  able  to  use  all  that  was 
authorized  for  them  in  the  past.  I  asked 
him  why  it  was  that  he  was  supporting 
this  bill  which  would  put  more  money  in¬ 
to  the  project  and  still,  in  this  particular 
instance,  they  had  operated  for  a  year 
and  only  used  three-fourths  of  their 
money.  Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest 
that  they  should  use  the  money — just  for 
the  sake  of  consuming  what  had  been 
authorized  for  their  State.  I  commend 
them  for  not  so  doing — but  I  fail  to  see 
the  consistency  in  asking  that  more 
money  be  authorized  when  they  were  not 
able  to  use  all  that  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
Nerden  said  in  answer  to  my  question: 

We  Haven’t  even  begun  to  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  manpower  training.  There  are  whole 
areas  today  that  are  literally  untouched 
fields  of  employment  for  individuals,  for 
which  short-term  training  can  be  provided. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Now,  I  will  not  try  to  make  -a  case 
against  using  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  to  train  people  so 
that  they  can  go  to  the  farm.  I  say  that 
if  there  were  a  demand  for  farmers  that 
it  might  well  be  a  proper  function  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  but  I  would  further  say  that  I  doubt 
seriously  that  there  would  be  many  here 
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who  would  dispute  the  fact  that  we  have 
enough  unemployed  farmers.  The  mi¬ 
gration  has  been  from  the  farm  to  the 
city — and  if  anything,  we  do  not  need 
programs  that  will  train  city  people  how 
to  farm.  If  anything,  we  need  programs 
that  will  train  the  farmhand  who  is  out 
of  work  so  that  he  might  get  a  job  in  the 
city  to  which  he  has  migrated. 

Now,  as  I  say,  we  passed  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  bill  in  this  body  and  it 
will  be  back  before  us  on  a  conference 
report  most  any  time  now.  I  voted 
against  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  We  may 
need  some  kind  of  a  training  program, 
but  my  friends,  members  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  ridiculous 
to  pile  one  program  on  top  of  another 
program  with  all  sorts  of  overlapping 
and  duplication.  I  say  quite  frankly  that 
if  we  would  come  before  this  body  with 
a  bill  for  a  reasonable  training  program 
that  would  perhaps  repeal  all  of  the 
other  training  programs  we  have  for 
training  and  retraining  the  unemployed, 
which  would  not  be  piling  program  on 
top  of  program — I  would  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  cold,  clear,~soul  searching  to  op¬ 
pose  it.  But  I  have  no  problem  today. 
This  area  of  legislation  is  so  mixed  up, 
so  confused  with  so  many  programs,  one 
piled  on  top  of  the  other,  that  neither 
the  Department  of  Labor  nor  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  has  been  able  to  answer  my  corre¬ 
spondence  to  list  for  me  the  number  of 
programs  under  which  training  or  re¬ 
training  for  unemployed  or  underem¬ 
ployed  workers  is  available. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  might 
not  be  asking  too  much  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  ask  them  to  train  their  own 
workers.  Would  anyone  here  question 
the  fact  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  profit  in  production  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  demand  for  products  that  business 
will  not  train  workers,  if  need  be,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  products  and  make  the  profit? 
I  know  that  generally  business  endorses 
this  type  of  legislation.  But  are  not  they 
as  guilty  here  in  asking  for  Federal 
help — that  is,  taxpayers’  money  for  their 
own  benefit — as  those  they  condemn  who 
ask  for  Federal  handouts  of  some  other 
character  or  nature? 

I  realize  that  the  possibility  of  defeat¬ 
ing  this  legislation  is  rather  slim,  never¬ 
theless,  I  feel  obligated  to  make  this  plea 
to  you  to  that  end. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  serves 
on  the  subcommittee  that  handled  this 
legislation.  There  has  been  indication 
earlier  today  that  there  was  bipartisan 
sentiment  opposing  any  further  deferral 
of  the  State  matching.  Was  that  senti¬ 
ment  set  forth  clearly  during  the  sub¬ 
committee  deliberations  so  that  we  could 
be  sure  in  the  future  should  a  request 
for  a  new  deferral  of  State  matching  be 
presented  that  it  would  not  receive  fav¬ 
orable  action  in  the  subcommittee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  In  regard  to  insisting 
that  this  be  a  matching  program  there 
was  bipartisan  agreement,  but  otherwise, 
if  you  notice  the  comments  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  I 
thing  he  made  it  clear,  drawing  a  fine 
line,  that  the  bipartisanship  was  lent  to 
this  on  the  subcommittee  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  The  other 
two  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
not  quite  so  bipartisan. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  just  simply 
want  to  make  clear  that  the  gentleman 
is  not  saying  he  is  against  the  matching 
principle.  I  do  not  want  any  confusion 
on  that .  I  assume  you  are  for  the 
matching  principle. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  saying  heis  for  the  matching  prin¬ 
ciple  and  for  the  matching  principle 
now  as  contained  in  the  present  bill — yes, 
sir — not  in  the  future  as  proposed  today. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  Che  report  on  the  vocational  education 
bill,  as  to  its  purpose  and  on  this  point 
on  page  4  which  states  as  follows: 

Vocational  education  for  those  who  have 
entered  the  labor  market  who  need  training 
or  retraining  on  the  job  or  advancement. 

This  is  entirely  a  duplication  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  are  being  sought  in  this  bill  we 
are  debating  this  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  in 
the  statement  which  he  made  that  there 
is  duplication  because  the  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  bill  as  recently  amended  will 
cover  people  up  to  age  65. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mi\  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  California  which  so  well  expresses  my 
own  views  that  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  I  read  it  into  the  Record  in  its  entirety : 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

December  12,  1963. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.:  r 

I  am  informed  that  a  floor  vote  will  be 
taken  tomorrow  on  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act,  Public  Law  87-415. 
For  reasons  discussed  below,  I  have  concluded 
that  this  law  is  making  a  solid  contribution 
to  the  problems  of  unemployment  caused  by 
automation  and  technological  advances  and 
is  contributing  further  to  the  solving  of 
problems  of  minority  workers,  veterans,  and 
other  deserving  groups.  As  you  are  well 
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aware,  the  impact  of  technological  change  in 
this  State  has  been  rapid  and  the  effects  on 
the  work  force  cause  unemployment  among 
the  groups  that  are  the  least  adaptable  to 
such  changes,  i.e.,  the  uneducated,  the  un¬ 
skilled,  the  high  school  dropouts,  and  the 
minority  worker.  We  estimate  conserva¬ 
tively  that  automation  is  costing  California 
150,000  jobs  a  year. 

This  law  has  been  operative  for  just  over 
15  months.  In  that  time  the  value  of 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
has  been  demonstrated  by  4,948  workers  who 
have  entered  training  in  42  occupations.  As 
of  this  date  we  have  approved  training  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  total  of  9,460  workers,  most  of 
whom  have  had  to  start  their  courses  of  train¬ 
ing.  Fifty-seven  different  occupations  are 
involved.  The  true  measure  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  not  be  felt,  however,  in  the  first 
15  months,  or  even  in  the  first  2  years.  The 
value  will  increase  and  the  effect  will  be 
adequately  felt  only  after  several  years  of 
operation. 

The  benefits  of  this  law  to  California  have 
been  steadily  increasing  over  the  past  15 
months.  We  have  been  gratified  that  we  can 
show  results  as  solid  as  those  mentioned 
above  in  this  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  this 
legislation  has  been  used  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  hard  core  and  minority  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Twenty-six  percent  of  those  enrolled 
in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Retrain¬ 
ing  Act  training  courses  have  been 
minority  workers.  In  some  instances,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  courses  especial¬ 
ly  for  minority  workers,  such  as  a  program 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  youth  op¬ 
portunities  board  in  Los  Angeles  for  2,500 
disadvantaged  youth  in  the  East  Los  An¬ 
geles  district,  primarily  Mexican-American, 
and  another  500  youth,  primarily  Negro,  in 
the  Hunters  Point  district  of  San  Francisco. 
These  special  programs,  just  starting,  make 
an  all-out  attack,  neighborhood  by  neighbor¬ 
hood  on  the  various  effects  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  on  youth  in  terms  of  the  costs  in 
delinquency  and  crime,  social  welfare  costs, 
and  the  general  decline  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  approximately  74  percent  of  those  com¬ 
pleting  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  in  California  have 
secured  jobs  to  date.  We  are  also  pleased 
to  note  that  of  all  men  entering  training, 
44  percent  have  been  war  veterans. 

I  would  urge  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  this  legislation,  which  is  Just 
now  beginning  to  bear  some  tangible  results, 
be  extended  without  crippling  amendments, 
and  that  it  be  extended  by  a  strong  biparti¬ 
san  vote.  Despite  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
history  of  our  State,  our  unemployment  rate 
is  over  6  percent.  The  program  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  at  this  particular 
juncture  in  our  efforts  to  attack  unemploy¬ 
ment,  now  is  not  the  time  to  weaken  the  un¬ 
employment  problem. 

Please  convey  my  views  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  California  delegation  and 
feel  free  to  indicate  my  position  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Governor  of  California. 

May  I  also  comment  to  the  previous 
speaker  that  if  he  will  look  at  page  608 
of  the  hearings  he  will  note  that  at  that 
time  I  explained,  because  of  a  request 
from  the  Governor  of  California  just 
why  it  was  difficult  for  California  to 
enact  the  matching  program  in  this  first 
year.  At  that  point  I  said  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  : 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  it  frequently 
happens  that  several,  sometimes  many. 
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months  pass  from  the  date  a  project  Is  au¬ 
thorized  to  the  date  of  appropriation  of 
funds  to  Implement  the  authorization.  That 
is  precisely  what  occurred  in  this  instance, 
and  not  until  5  months  later  were  moneys 
appropriated  *  *  *.  The  Governor  explained 
that  since  the  program  was  delayed  at  the 
start,  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  development  of  efficient  techniques 
and  methods  for  identifying  the  need  and 
setting  up  courses  which  meet  the  problems 
of  hard-core  unemployment  *  *  *. 

We  then  asked  for  a  1-year  delay  in  State 
matching  requirements. 

But  we  are  ready  and  will  go  ahead 
with  the  matching  in  the  subsequent 
years.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  I 
think  made  an  excellent  statement  that 
this  is  a  bipartisan  measure  and  we  on 
our  side  are  equally  desirous  of  sticking 
with  the  matching  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  a  deep  interest  in  this  program  since 
its  beginning.  As  you  probably  know, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  which 
I  serve  was  created  by  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  And  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  legislative  committee,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  the  un¬ 
employment  insurance  program  which 
deals  in  this  same  area. 

Let  me  first  add  my  commendation  of 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
every  member  on  it  for  what  I  regard 
as  a  job  well  done.  I  want  to  include 
in  this  and  emphasize  those  who  have 
expressed  minority  views.  This  is  very 
helpful  in  understanding  many  of  the 
problems  that  exist  in  this  very  difficult 
area. 

Then  I  would  like  to  keep  this  in  con¬ 
text.  Remember  that  for  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  retraining  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  sector,  whether  it  is  State,  local, 
or  Federal,  there  is  probably  $10  being 
spent  in  the  private  sector,  and  this  is 
what  we  want  primarily  to  keep  our  eyes 
upon. 

I  think  that  this  program  has  proved 
to  be  very  successful  only  in  its  incep¬ 
tion  because  that  is  all  it  has  been  to 
date;  but  one  reason  why  it  has  been 
so  successful  is  that  those  in  charge  of 
it  have  been  going  slowly  and  have  not 
been  spending  all  the  money  that  they 
might  have,  if  that  had  been  their  ob¬ 
jective.  I  would  warn  everyone  that 
you  can  flood  a  carburetor  just  as  much 
as  you  can  choke  it  and  either  flooding 
or  choking  will  stop  the  machine.  I  am 
fearful,  I  must  say  to  the  chairman,  that 
in  the  desire  to  move  this  program  for¬ 
ward  it  can  be  flooded. 

I  was  very  appreciative  of  the  supple¬ 
mental  views  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Taft]  in  regard  to  that  part  of  it; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  that  this  recommen¬ 
dations  are  an  improvement  and  are 
moving  along  in  the  right  direction. 
Judge  Smith  very  properly  calls  our 
attention  to  what  does  happen  to  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  good  programs.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  to  get  aboard  and 
push  them  away  beyond  the  capabilities 
or  the  Intentions.  You  can  damage 
programs  as  a  result  of  that. 


This  really  is  a  very  basic  battle  going 
on  between  two  major  schools  of  eco¬ 
nomic  thinking,  the  microeconomists,  as 
some  call  them,  and  the  macroecono¬ 
mists. 

The  macroeconomists  believe  that  ag¬ 
gregate  purchasing  power  can  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  using  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  mechanism  which  will  solve  unem¬ 
ployment  on  a  cyclical  basis.  The 
The  microeconomists,  with  which  group 
I  would  classify  my  thinking,  believe, 
rather,  that  this  unemployment  is  a 
structural  and  frictional  matter  created 
to  a  large  degree  by  automation,  and  the 
emphasis  must  be  dealing  in  the  terms 
of  the  component  parts.  This  means 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  training 
and  retraining.  Jobs  become  obsolete. 
But  I  would  point  out  one  thing  that  is 
being  missed  by  many  of  our  labor  lead¬ 
ers  today,  that  automation  actually  cre¬ 
ates  more  jobs  than  it  displaces.  But 
those  jobs  cannot  be  found  right  away, 
or  are  within  an  entirely  different  area 
of  endeavor  of  where  the  jobs  have  been 
reduced.  So,  there  is  needed  a  definite 
process  of  taking  an  unemployed  and 
then  retraining  him  or  getting  him  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  new  jobs  that  are  available. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  just  that.  The 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  or  those  with  ob¬ 
solete  skills,  taking  him  and  training 
him  for  these  new  jobs  usually  require  a 
much  higher  skill.  The  hard  reality  of 
retraining  is  that  you  take  someone  with 
a  good  job  and  ask  him  to  go  to  night 
school  and  retrain  in  order  to  take  this 
higher  skill,  his  job  becomes  open  for 
someone  below  him  on  the  ladder  of  skills 
who,  too  must  take  retraining. 

Now,  directing  attention  to  some  of 
the  criticism  of  the  State’s  failure  to  take 
hold.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  are 
opposed  undercover  to  this  retraining 
approach  because  they  prefer  the  idea  of 
throwing  money  into  these  things  and 
having  them  go  away.  There  has  been 
similar  criticism  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
because  it  is  not  being  activated  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  some  would  like. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  These  good  programs, 
in  my  judgment,  do  move  slowly  and,  In 
my  judgment,  they  should  move  slowly. 

I  shall  certainly  vote  for  this  bill,  pro¬ 
vided  we  do  get  these  funds  cut  down 
where  we  do  not  flood  and  damage  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  comment,  If 
I  may:  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
and,  in  effect,  retraining.  Yet  we  have 
never  identified  it  as  such,  because  it  has 
a  military  uniform  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  programs  today  and  one  which 
is  hurting  and  hitting  right  at  the  heart 
of  this  whole  business  of  the  need  for 
skills,  lies  in  our  failure  to  identify  the 
fact  that  the  Military  Establishment  is 
engaged  in  training,  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  exactly  the  field  with  which 
we  are  dealing  here.  But  they  do  not 
do  a  job  of  identifying  those  who  want  to 
leam  with  those  skills  they  would  like 


to  leam.  There  is  very  little  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  military  sector  and  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  spending  too 
much  money  primarily  in  not  properly 
allocating  where  the  money  should  go. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Pucinski],  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  committee. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  4,070,000  peo¬ 
ple  unemployed  in  America  today.  This 
is  5.6  percent  of  our  total  labor  force. 
Of  these  4  million  unemployed,  1,119,000, 
or  27.9  percent,  have  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more;  580,000,  or  14.6 
percent,  have  been  unemployed  27  weeks 
or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  show  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  what  these  chroni¬ 
cally  unemployed  figures  mean  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  to  the  taxpayers. 

Last  month  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
able  to  reduce  its  public  welfare  payroll 
by  2,000  people  through  various  efforts 
to  get  them  a  job.  The  savings  on  this 
has  been  apparent  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Ilinois,  which  was  $450,000  per  month,  or 
almost  $6  million  a  year.  Thus,  you  can 
see  why  it  is  important  to  get  these  peo¬ 
ple  off  the  relief  rolls  and  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  using  this  same  formu¬ 
la  and  citing  the  figures  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  used  a  moment 
ago,  the  figures  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it 
would  appear  that  the  State  of  California 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  more  than  $2 
million  a  month,  or  $24  million  a  year  by 
finding  employment  for  9,460  people  that 
he  mentioned  under  this  program. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  obtain 
permission  to  include  a  table  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks  which  shows  what 
has  been  happening  to  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment  in  reecnt  years. 

In  1953,  211,000  people,  or  11.3  percent 
of  the  labor  force  were  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more.  In  1962  the  figure  rose 
to  1,119,000,  or  27.9  percent. 

In  1953,  there  were  79,000  people,  or 
4.2  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  un¬ 
employed  27  weeks  or  more.  In  1962  this 
figure  jumped  to  585,000,  or  14.6  percent. 
These  are  people  who  are  unfortunate 
and  chronically  unemployed,  and  it  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  various  States 
of  America  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion  in 
various  forms  of  public  assistance  for 
these  chronically  unemployed. 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  bill, 
reducing  the  expenditures,  you  see  what 
the  alternative  is  if  we  do  not  enact  this 
legislation. 

This  is  a  problem  that  Is  not  only  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  urban  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  to  all  of  it,  and  I  hope  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  rural  areas  will  consider 
these  facts:  While  the  total  employment 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  63.8 
million  in  1953  to  71.8  million  in  1962, 
or  an  increase  of  8  million  people,  the 
agricultural  workers’  opportunities  de¬ 
creased  by  1.4  million  in  the  same  period. 

This  chornic  unemployment  involves  a 
major  change  in  manufacturing  meth- 
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ods,  a  change  in  product  demand,  and  a 
movement  of  industry  location.  Chron¬ 
ically  depressed  areas  include  the  coal¬ 
mining  communities  and  the  older  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  of  the  East  and  Midwest. 
It  was  to  these  urban  areas  that  mar¬ 
ginal  workers  flocked  after  World  War 
n,  and  are  now  not  trained  to  take  on 
the  needs  of  new  technological  demands. 

Intense  competition,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  insured  an  acceleration  of  that 
trend.  Employment  created  by  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  automated  equipment  and 
controls  went  largely  to  new  manufac¬ 
turing  areas  free  of  the  disabilities  of 
the  older  industrial  centers.  The  latter 
areas  received  the  unemployment  result¬ 
ing  from  the  substitution  of  machines  for 
men,  and  the  improved  methods  further 
cut  into  manpower  utilization,  as  did  the 
competitive  impact  of  new  plants,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Add  to  this  the  announcement  today 
that  75,000  additional  jobs  will  be  wiped 
out  by  the  budget  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
|  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
author  of  today’s  bill.  We  are  now  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  legislation  to  reduce  the 
workweek  from  40  to  35  hours.  During 
these  hearings  it  is  becoming  abundantly 
clear  that  a  vast  number  of  those  now 
unemployed  in  America,  just  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  position  in  our  modern 
stream  of  technology. 

This  fact  was  repeated  not  only  at  our 
current  hearings,  but  during  the  hearings 
on  the  manpower  development  amend¬ 
ments. 

We  have  in  this  country  today  an  es¬ 
timated  11  million  adults  who  have  less 
than  a  sixth-grade  education  and  can¬ 
not  read  or  write. 

These  people  constitute  the  largest 
segment  of  our  chronically  unemployed 
Americans.  These  are  the  people  the 
legislation,  to  a  great  extent,  hopes  to 
reach.  That  is  why  we  had  to  include  in 
this  bill  a  provision  for  basic  literacy 
)  training  under  very  rigid  limitations. 

This  legislation  also  hopes  to  reach 
that  growing  army  of  Americans  who 
have  been  displaced  from  skilled  jobs 
in  the  advanced  years  of  their  life 
through  automation.  These  middle-aged 
Americans  have  nothing  but  the  relief 
lines  to  look  forward  to  unless  they  can 
obtain  new  skills  under  this  act. 

You  will  notice  this  bill  serves  unequiv¬ 
ocal  notice  on  the  States  that  they  must 
begin  assuming  their  responsibility  in 
this  entire  field  of  retraining.  Although 
the  committee  well  realizes  the  financial 
crises  which  confront  most  of  our 
State,  it  also  directs  the  labor  depart¬ 
ment  to  reduce  bureaucratic  delays  to  a 
minimum  and  incorporates  a  spirit  of 
urgency  into  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  You 
will  note  that  the  senior  members  of  our 
committee  strongly  support  this  bill  in 
their  minority  report  on  page  38.  This 
bill  represents  a  sincere  bipartisan  ef¬ 
fort  by  our  committee  to  help  the  tragic 
victims  of  chronic  unemployment  in 
America.  I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  approved. 
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Table  I. — Total  labor  force,  employment  and 
unemployment  1953-62 


[Millions] 


1953 

1962  2 

Change 

Total  civilian  labor  force . 

63.8 

71.8 

+8.0 

Total  employed . 

61.9 

67.7 

+5.8 

Agriculture . . 

6.6 

5.2 

-1.4 

Nonagriculture . 

55.4 

62.5 

+7.1 

Total  unemployed: 

Number _ _ _ 

1.9 

4.0 

+2.1 

2.9 

5.6 

Persons  at  work:2 

Full  time,  ail  industries... 

49.2 

51.3 

+2.1 

Part  time,  all  industries.. 

10.2 

13.3 

+3.1 

Full  time,  nonagriculture. 

44.4 

47.9 

+3.5 

Part  time,  nonagriculture. 

8.6 

11.7 

+3.1 

Part  time  for  economic 

reasons,  all  industries 

(*) 

2.7 

1  1962  labor  force  figures  specifically  adjusted  to  exclude 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  to  take  account  of  revised  popu¬ 
lation  basis— to  make  1962  data  consistent  with  1953. 
No  specific  adjustments  made  in  "at  work”  figures  since 
adjustments  approximately  offset  each  other.  Figures 
do  not  total  due  to  rounding. 

2  Excludes  employed  persons  not  at  work  because  of 
vacation,  illness,  etc.  Part  time  is  defined  as  employed 
1  to  34  hours  per  week,  full  time  35  hours  per  week  or 
more. 

2  Persons  on  part-time  work  and  reduced  workweeks 
because  full-time  work  was  not  available. 

*  Not  available. 


Table  II. — Nonfarm  wage  and  salary  jobs 
'In  thousands] 


1953 

19621 

Change 

All  wage  and  salary  jobs . 

50,232 

55,841 

+5, 609 

Mining . 

866 

652 

—  214 

Contract  construction . 

2,623 

2,909 

+286 

M  anufacturing . . 

17,549 

16,859 

-690 

Production  and  mainte- 

nance . . . 

14, 055 

12,494 

-1,561 

N  onproduction . . . 

3, 494 

4,365 

+871 

Trans  and  public  utilities . 

4,290 

3,903 

-387 

Class  I  railroads _ 

1,207 

700 

-507 

Telephone . 

702 

688 

-14 

Electric,  gas,  and  sani- 

tary  services _ 

582 

611 

+29 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade _ 

10,  2-17 

11,  582 

+1,335 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 

estate.. . 

2, 146 

2,798 

+652 

Services . 

5,867 

7,949 

+2, 082 

Government . . . . 

6,645 

9, 188 

+2, 543 

Federal . . . 

2,305 

2,340 

+35 

State  and  local . 

4,340 

6,849 

+2,  509 

1  1962  figures  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Source:  TJ.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  III. — Long-term  unemployed,  1953-62 1 


Total  unemployed 

Unemployed  15  weeks 
or  more 

Unemployed  27  weeks 
or  more 

Year 

- 1 - 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
civilian 
labor  force 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total  un¬ 
employed 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total  un¬ 
employed 

1662 

4, 007 

5.6 

1,119 

27.9 

585 

14.6 

1961  . . . . 

4,806 

6.7 

1,532 

31.9 

804 

16.7 

I960  . 

3,931 

5.6 

956 

24.3 

454 

11.5 

1959  . . . 

3,813 

5.5 

1,040 

27.3 

571 

15.0 

1958  . 

4,681 

6.8 

1,  452 

31.0 

667 

14.2 

1957  ___  . . - . 

2, 936 

4.3 

560 

19.1 

239 

8.1 

1 956  _  _ 

2,822 

4.2 

533 

18.9 

232 

8.2 

1955  _ _ 

2,  904 

4.4 

703 

24.2 

336 

11.6 

1954  . . . 

3,  578 

5.6 

812 

22.7 

317 

8.9 

1953  . . . . 

1,870 

2.9 

211 

11.3 

79 

4.2 

1 15  consecutive  weeks  or  more. 

Source:  TLS.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  this  program  is 
working  out  so  well;  that  people  are  be¬ 
coming  employed  because  of  the  retrain¬ 
ing  program.  But  I  have  the  same  con¬ 
cern  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has,  that  is  for  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  are  spending  and  the  deficits 
that  are  being  piled  up  in  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  getting 
value  for  the  money  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  areas  of  unemployment. 

I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  repeat  it  today,  I  believe  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is 
that  of  unemployment.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  see  if  we  can  solve  this  great 
question  of  unemployment. 

Are  we  really  doing  everything  that  can 
be  done,  and  should  be  done,  and  will  this 
bill  take  care  of  the  areas  of  real  need? 


I  must  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  heart  aches  for  those  men,  not 
only  the  16-year-olds  we  are  taking  care 
of  in  this,  but  the  men  who  are  40  and  45 
years  of  age,  men  who  are  already 
trained,  who  lose  their  positions,  then  are 
unable  to  become  employed  because  of 
the  restriction  against  these  people  40 
to  45  years  of  age  and  older. 

What  are  we  doing  about  it?  You  are 
going  to  have  your  South  Bends,  you  are 
going  to  have  your  defense  installations 
shut  down.  What  is  being  done  for  the 
trained  men?  Where  are  their  jobs?. 

I  wish  at  some  time  during  this  debate 
today  someone  will  tell  us  the  area  where 
there  are  shortages  of  labor  that  were 
retraining  people.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  great  areas  of  shortages  of  labor. 
Are  we  simply  retraining  people  to  have 
them  still  unemployed  after  they  are 
trained? 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  committee  will  make 
every  effort  to  check  on  the  U.S.  Unem¬ 
ployment  Service  and  determine  what 
they  are  doing.  Are  they  making  a  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  in  clearing  up  the  question  of 
unemployment,  or  are  they  engaged  in 
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other  areas,  not  particularly  for  those 
who  are  unemployed,  but  for  those  who 
are  employed,  and  taking  them  from  one 
job  to  another?  They  are  building  plush 
offices  for  professional  people  to  go  into. 
They  are  turning  their  backs — I  have 
said  this  before  and  I  say  it  again — on 
the  unemployed,  and  not  rendering  them 
the  service  which  they  should  receive. 
In  other  words,  they  are  advertising  in 
newspapers,  I  had  one  not  long  ago,  an 
ad  of  the  Unemployment  Service  for  an 
open-hearth  operator  to  go  to  Buenos 
Aires,  an  IBM  operator  to  go  to  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  and  a  business  consultant  to 
go  to  Florida. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  purpose 
for  which  we  set  up  the  USES.  I  think 
we  set  them  up  to  find  jobs  for  people 
who  are  unemployed  and  who  need  jobs, 
but  not  to  use  the  employers’  tax  funds 
to  pirate  them  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  but  to  find  jobs  for  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

I  put  in  the  Record  here  some  time 
ago  details  of  the  falsification  of  facts 
and  figures  in  the  Ohio  office  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  they  admitted  they  had  been 
falsifying  their  records  to  show  employ¬ 
ment  where  in  fact  there  had  been  no 
employment,  where  one  man  said  he  had 
placed  his  sons  in  140  jobs  in  1  year  by 
putting  their  names  on  the  record  and 
putting  them  in.  Then  when  they  say 
they  have  a  man  in  a  job  and  falsify  it, 
when  there  is  not  a  job  that  man’s  name 
goes  into  the  dead  file  and  he  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  get  employment. 

They  have  said  to  us  in  answer  to  my 
charges  against  them,  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  employed  and  not  the 
unemployed,  that  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  their  placements  are  unemployed 
people.  They  say  that  was  true  in  May 
of  1963,  and  that  is  the  month  we  found 
the  falsification  of  records,  and  the  man 
in  Cleveland  said  it  happened  all  over 
the  United  States. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  that  if  they  are 
correct,  if  their  figure  is  right  that  90  or 
95  percent  are  unemployed  being  placed 
in  employment,  and  they  claim  they 
placed  6  million  people  last  year,  well,  if 
90  or  95  percent  were  the  unemployed 
we  would  have  no  unemployment  today. 
So  that  they  just  cannot  be  right.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  will  do 
something  about  an  investigation  and 
see  if  we  cannot  get  them  back  on  the 
track  to  get  jobs  for  these  people  who 
are  unemployed.  They  are  the  ones 
about  whom  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for  call¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
very  real  problem.  I  think  there  is  good 
evidence  that  perhaps  we  are  not  being 
nearly  as  effective  as  we  should  be  in  this 
service.  I  think  some  of  the  services  be¬ 
ing  provided  are  unnecessary  and  not 
aimed  at  the  hard-core  type  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  we  are  talking  about.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  a  bill  which  raises  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  campus 
placement  activity  for  persons  who  are 
not  really  in  the  labor  market  at  that 


time.  But  what  is  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  doing,  with  4  million  unemployed 
in  this  country,  going  to  the  campuses 
and  engaging  in  this  kind  of  effort? 

Also,  as  the  result  of  the  gentleman’s 
calling  this  to  my  attention  and  the  steps 
we  have  taken,  an  investigation  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  which  I  hope  will  undertake 
next  year  an  investigation  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  matter  and  other  problems  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  BOW.  When  that  committee  be¬ 
gins  its  investigation  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  turn  over  to  it  the  file  I  have 
now  from  all  over  the  country,  all  cases 
of  people  who  have  gone  to  the  agencies 
and  been  turned  down,  but  also  people 
now  employed  who  have  been  transferred 
to  other  jobs.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  go  to  teachers’  con¬ 
ventions  and  take  teachers  from  one  area 
and  give  them  to  another.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  not  an  area  we  should  be 
working  in. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  a  great  deal 
more  should  be  done  to  direct  the  whole 
program,  directing  it  toward  areas  where 
new  jobs  are  going  to  be  needed.  It 
seems  to  me  not  enough  emphasis  or  re¬ 
search  has  been  going  into  where  jobs 
are  going  to  be  available  next  year  or  the 
year  after. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  say  again  my  concern  is  for  those 
who  are  now  unemployed. 

Mr.  BELT!.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
first  emphasize  my  strong  support  for 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  and  for  the 
basic  changes  that  we  are  making  in  that 
act  in  H.R.  8720.  I  think  the  experience 
under  the  manpower  bill  and  its  actual 
operation  for  just  a  little  over  a  year 
now  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  that 
have  appeared  in  the  press  of  late  that 
we  were  not  reaching  the  very  hard,  hard 
core.  I  think  those  criticisms  ignore  the 
problems  and  the  requirements  in  get¬ 
ting  a  program  of  this  nature  underway. 
We  have  to  crawl  before  we  walk  and 
walk  before  we  run.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  intentionally  want  to  avoid 
the  hard,  hard  core  but  it  does  take  some 
special  program  and  some  special  ap¬ 
proach  to  get  to  these  people  who  may 
have  a  language  difficulty  or  who  are 
lacking  in  a  basic  education  requirement 
so  that  they  cannot  even  undertake  a 
job  training  course  in  the  normal  course 
of  events. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  been 
marked  from  the  beginning  by  biparti¬ 
sanship  and  I  am  very  happy  that  it  is 
continuing  on  that  basis.  About  half 
of  the  trainees  thus  far  have  been  those 
in  the  long-term  unemployed  group.  I 
emphasize  that,  because  these  are  very 
serious  problems.  Many  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  are  trying  to  support  families 
and  find  themselves  forced  to  resort  to 
welfare  payments  or  unemployment  in¬ 


surance.  Therefore,  in  that  respect  they 
are  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  society. 
The  training  program  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  in  that  area  and  about  half  of 
the  trainees  fall  in  the  category  of  long¬ 
term  unemployed.  The  program  tries  to 
get  them  back  to  work  and  back  to  earn¬ 
ing  and  back  to  paying  taxes,  and  in  that 
way  and  many  other  ways  to  get  back 
into  the  general  flow  of  our  economy.  We 
think  this  is  the  essence  of  the  manpow¬ 
er  retraining  program  and  it  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  merit  thus  far. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  only  four  States  chose  to  match  the 
funds  that  are  put  up  for  training  allow¬ 
ances  and  for  the  rest  of  the  program  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Let  us  em¬ 
phasize  that  this  act  was  passed  in 
March  of  1962.  We  did  not  get  the  funds 
until  September  of  1962.  These  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  in  the  States  that  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  went  into  session  in  January, 
4  months  after  the  funds  were  first  made 
available  to  start  the  training  program. 
When  the  legislatures  met  in  these  29 
States,  in  many  instances  there  were  no 
trainees  whatsoever  graduated  and  at 
work  as  yet,  and  in  a  good  share  of  the 
other  States  they  had  no  training  pro¬ 
grams  even  started  as  yet.  Under  those 
circumstances,  we  certainly  could  not 
expect  the  States  to  set  up  their  pro¬ 
grams  for  matching  without  any  history 
at  all  to  go  on.  We  do  feel  now  on  a 
completely  bipartisan  basis  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  history  of  experience  at  the 
State  level  so  that  those  legislative 
bodies  can  now  meet  and  they  will  either 
have  to  put  up  the  matching  funds  start¬ 
ing  in  the  fiscal  year  1966,  with  one-third 
of  the  amount,  and  in  fiscal  year  1967  on 
a  dollar-per-dollar  matching  basis  or  the 
program  will  just  grind  to  a  halt  in  their 
State. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  wrote  the 
committee  report  with  great  care.  We 
chose  the  words  very  carefully  as  a  legis¬ 
lative  history  for  guidance  to  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  administration  of  this 
act. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  with  whom 
I  worked  so  closely  last  year  and  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  working  outside 
the  subcommittee  this  year,  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  legislative  history  that 
we  have  made  here  in  the  report  and  on 
the  floor  today,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  matching  and  the  basic  educa¬ 
tion  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  must  admit  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodel-  ]  and  others  of  our 
colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have 
done  a  wonderful  job  in  cooperating  with 
us  to  see  that  everything  is  made  as  clear 
as  possible.  We  have  cleared  up  a  lot  of 
problems  that  arose  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  carry 
out  our  intent  in  the  other  bill  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  others  of  our  colleagues  who  have  co¬ 
operated  with  us  and  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  legislation  as  effective  and  as 
clear  as  possible. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  here  that  the  gentle- 
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man  has  been  very  generous  in  his 
credits  to  the  minority  side  for  their 
contributions  in  the  past,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate  very  much  the  way  he  proceeded 
as  a  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  fashion,  but  the  gentleman  does 
agree,  I  take  it,  with  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  that  we  have  here  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  Mem¬ 
bers  on  this  particular  manpower  bill,  if 
he  does  not  agree  with  this  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
say,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  the 
committee  report  has  been  very  carefully 
drafted  to  express  our  exact  intention  in 
the  amendments  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  agreeing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  emphasize  here 
that  we  have  in  some  respects  made  this 
program  more  conservative.  We  have 
done  this  with  eyes  wide  open.  The  orig¬ 
inal  act,  for  instance,  provided  for  $20  a 
week  training  allowances  to  some  young¬ 
sters  in  the  19-  to  22-year-old  group.  We 
have  lowered  that  age  to  17  and  required 
that  they  be  out  of  school  1  year.  We 
have  also  written  very  careful  require¬ 
ments  in  the  act  for  qualification  for 
that  $20  a  week  payment  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  It  must  go  only  to  those  who  are 
in  special  youth  training  programs.  It 
is  defined  in  this  bill  as  those  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  work  preparation,  are  unable 
to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment 
without  special  training  and  schooling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  emphasize 
the  limitations  we  place  specifically  in 
this  bill  with  reference  to  those  who 
qualify  for  the  basic  education  programs. 
It  is  limited  to  those  who  indicate  an  in¬ 
tention  to  and  will  thereby  be  able  to 
pursue  courses  of  occupational  training 
of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment. 
I  would  emphasize  the  words  “reasonable 
expectation  of  employment.”  Obvi¬ 
ously,  when  a  person  is  undertaking  a 
basic  education  which  is  necessary  to 
qualify  him  to  go  into  some  sort  of  job 
or  skill  training,  it  is  not  possible  always 
to  have  a  specific  job  or  a  specific  open¬ 
ing  available  at  the  end  of  the  line  with 
an  offer  from  an  employer  that  he  will 
take  this  individual  when  he  finishes. 
It  is  our  desire  and  our  intention  that 
the  individual  with  problems  in  his  basic 
educational  skills  will  qualify  for  the  type 
of  training  in  which  there  are  openings 
generally  in  the  community  and  in  the 
area  where  he  is  taking  that  basic  edu¬ 
cation  and  that  skill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  I  would  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  the  funds  that  are  provided  here. 
As  one  who  believes  very  deeply  in  the 
manpower  bill,  I  think  there  is  more 
money  provided  in  the  authorization 
than  is  necessary.  I  think  we  can  cut 
that  authorization  without  damaging 
the  program.  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
cut  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  has  proposed  is  too  deep  and  turns 


out  to  be  too  deep  and  the  Secretary 
comes  forward  with  figures  that  demon¬ 
strate  this — and  he  has  not  done  that,  in 
my  opinion,  thus  far  in  our  hearings  and 
deliberations — that  we  can  on  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  basis  restore  what  funds  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  this  program  operating  and 
at  full  level,  efficiently  and  effectively, 
to  help  our  unemployed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  close  debate  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  impressed,  as  I  am  sure  other 
Members  of  the  House  are,  by  the  broad 
agreement  that  has  been  expressed  by 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  both  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  act  since  its  enact¬ 
ment,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
upon  the  advisability  of  the  amendments 
that  we  are  now  proposing  to  this  act. 

There  seem  really  to  be  only  two  areas 
of  some  disagreement.  The  first  would 
be  whether  or  not  there  is  some  duplica¬ 
tion  or  overlapping  between  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
youth  training  program  and  that  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Snyder],  mentioned  that  there  are 
some  13  Federal  education  and  training 
programs  already.  He  then  proceeded  to 
deny  he  was  certain  about  that  figure. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are, 
either,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  do  know 
what  kind  of  programs  they  are.  They 
are  not  programs  which  meet  the  need 
this  program  was  designed  to  meet. 

Among  existing  programs  are  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation;  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill;  the  Korean  GI  bill;  the  War 
Orphans’  Educational  Assistance  Act.  In 
other  words,  none  of  these  programs  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred  are 
designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed,  and  particularly  those 
hard-core  unemployed  who  need  train¬ 
ing  and  skill  development  before  they 
can  find  productive  employment. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  man¬ 
power  development  program,  in  its  youth 
provisions,  or  any  other  part  of  it,  to 
overlap  or  duplicate  that  which  is  being 
done  under  any  other  program.  Neither 
is  it  our  intention  to  overlap  or  dupli¬ 
cate  that  which  is  being  done  by  any  pri¬ 
vate  industry  on  its  own.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  believes  a  large  amount 
of  training  is  already  being  done  by 
private  industry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  to  the  extent  private 
training  is  being  done  by  industry  we  do 
not  wish  to  take  over  any  part  of  that 
training  and  begin  to  support  such  train¬ 
ing  with  Federal  funds  without  advanc¬ 
ing  the  training  of  any  additional  work¬ 
men.  If,  indeed,  private  industry  is  doing 
it,  then  it  adds  nothing  to  the  total  effort 
if  we  take  over  the  cost  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  manpower 
program  has  not  moved  faster  is  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  vocational  facilities 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  problems  under  the  program.  We  do 
not  want  to  set  up  a  duplicate  set  of 
vocational  training  institutions  to  train 
manpower  trainees.  This  bill  operates 
through  the  State  vocational  education 
agencies  and  through  the  State  employ¬ 
ment  offices.  It  uses  the  facilities  and 
personnel  and  services  of  those  two  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  been  clear 
on  this  subject.  I  said  in  context  let  us 
remember  that  probably  for  every  dollar 
spent  here  $10  was  spent  in  the  private 
sector.  I  did  not  want  to  imply  that  I 
did  not  feel  that  this  was  being  care¬ 
fully  done  in  the  Federal  sector.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  has  been,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
part  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  in  it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  did  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  he  had  said  so.  I  jus^  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
intention  in  this  program  only  to  supply 
a  need  that  is  not  presently  being  met. 

If  it  is  being  met  by  private  training 
or,  indeed,  if  it  is  in  an  area  which  re¬ 
quires  such  a  minor  skill  that  heretofore 
employees  have  not  thought  prior  train¬ 
ing  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  employment, 
we  do  not  want  to  undertake  training 
programs.  We  want  to  provide  training 
only  in  those  areas  where  it  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  the  manpower  devel¬ 
opment  program. 

In  some  situations,  such  as  the  apparel 
industry,  skill  and  training  are  not  and 
never  have  been  a  precondition  of  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  the  nature  of  its 
labor  requirements  and  its  hiring  and 
training  practices.  When  training  as¬ 
sistance  is  granted  to  such  industries  in 
any  area  of  the  country,  particularly 
if  the  industries  are  as  mobile  and  highly 
competitive  as  the  apparel  industry,  it 
has  the  effect  of  adding  to  unemployment 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  I  am  advised, 
for  example,  that  the  existing  labor  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  apparel  industry  is  more  than 
ample  to  meet  the  Nation’s  needs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  talking  about  the 
distinction  between  vocational  education 
and  the  manpower  bill,  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  it  was  our  intention  and 
desire  in  writing  the  original  act  that,  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  manpower  bill 
utilize  the  manpower  setups  that  we 
have  around  the  country  that  are  han- 
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died  primarily  by  the  State  and  local 
authorities. 

I  think  this  has  been  done  and  is  be¬ 
ing  done  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  in  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  act.  I  think  he  has  been 
very  wise  and  very  restrained  in  the  way 
he  has  approached  this  act  and  has  been 
very  assiduous  in  trying  to  adhere  to  our 
intention  in  the  original  act.  I  have  great 
confidence  that  he  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
ply  himself  and  to  see  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  employees  will  apply  themselves  to 
following  the  legislative  history  and  the 
intentions  which  we  have. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point:  There  has  been  some 
question  about  whether  or  not  the  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  this  act  are 
needed.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  authorizations  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  were  not 
met  by  the  amount  which  was  appro¬ 
priated,  and  that  this  is  some  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  addi¬ 
tional  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  repeatedly  in  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon,  the  program  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  a  very  cautious  way.  They 
did  not  want  to  move  ahead  into  a  large- 
scale  program  before  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  program 
underway  and  we  are  now  ready  to  ex¬ 
pand  it.  The  State  agencies  have  told 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  they  are 
ready  now  to  proceed  this  year,  if  they 
can  secure  the  funds,  with  the  training 
of  134,000  trainees. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
very  cautious  about  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  program  which  we  wrote  into  this  bill 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  Department 
wanted  to  move  cautiously  in  this  area. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  program  there 
were  no  on-the-job  trainees  because  the 
Department  was  setting  up  its  procedures 
and  regulations. 

However,  we  believe  we  are  now  ready 
to  move  in  this  area  as  well. 

We  would  hope  that  we  can  have 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000 
on-the-job  trainees  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  if  we  get  the  money. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  under  the  beefed-up  youth 
program  provided  by  these  amendments 
and  under  the  various  other  provisions 
of  this  bill  before  us,  we  would  hope,  if 
the  funds  were  available,  to  train  in  the 
neighborhood  of  93,000  additional  train¬ 
ees  per  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  need 
some  money  to  do  that.  I  very  much 
feat  the  cuts  in  the  authorizations  which 
have  been  suggested  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  take  effect  would  very 
much  hamper  the  program,  and  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  want  to  hamper  the  program 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  consider  this  bill  as  our  committee 
considered  it;  that  is,  with  an  eye  not 
toward  partisanship  but  with  an  eye 


toward  what  we  can  do  in  a  constructive 
way  for  the  unemployed  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  increased  economic  growth  and  a 
full  employment  economy  are  urgent. 
The  manpower  development  and  train¬ 
ing  program  designed  to  retrain  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  and  place  them  in  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  and  to  help  meet 
the  problem  of  our  unemployed  youth 
is  part  of  our  efforts  to  deal  with  un¬ 
employment. 

I  support  the  amendments  to  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  provided  by  H.R.  8720  which  will 
improve  the  program. 

The  plight  of  our  out-of-school  and 
out-of-work  youth  will  be  alleviated  by 
reducing  the  age  limit  for  the  training 
allowance  from  19  to  17.  However,  I 
disagree  with  the  requirement  that  1 
year  elapse  before  a  dropout  becomes 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  year  young  people  are  likely  to 
become  discouraged  and  demoralized  and 
will  be  that  much  more  difficult  to  mo¬ 
tivate.  The  3 -month  period  originally 
recommended  by  the  administration 
should  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  dis¬ 
courage  leaving  school  to  take  advantage 
of  this  program. 

Experience  during  the  past  year  shows 
that  the  hard-core  unemployed  are  not 
being  reached  by  the  retraining  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  a  lack  of  basic  educa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  H.R.  8720  includes  an 
amendment  which  extends  for  another 
20  weeks  the  period  during  which  train¬ 
ing  allowances  can  be  provided.  This 
will  help  to  develop  basic  education  skills 
among  the  “functional  illiterates.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  and  the  other 
proposed  amendments  will  provide  a  bet¬ 
ter  legislative  framework  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  its  ultimate  success  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  how  it  is 
administered.  To  succeed,  the  program 
requires  the  full  cooperation  of  the  State 
vocational  education  agencies  and  the 
State  employment  services.  The  1962 
act  provided  that  State  vocational  agen¬ 
cies  undertake  to  provide  institutional 
training  for  persons  referred  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  New  York  State  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  agency  has  been  a  major  obstacle. 
Right  now  there  are  82  projects  bottled 
up.  It  has  taken  an  average  of  6  months 
to  obtain  approval  after  a  project  is  sub¬ 
mitted.  And  time  and  again  the  State 
simply  sits  on  applications. 

Furthei  more,  although  the  act  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  private 
institutions,  labor  unions,  and  public 
agencies  other  than  schools,  the  State 
vocational  agency  refuses  to  authorize 
such  use.  The  agency  insists  on  training 
in  vocational  schools  even  if  this  involves 
the  purchase  of  expensive  equipment  al¬ 
ready  available  in  private  schools  or 
other  public  agencies. 

Acite  an  example,  in  June  1962,  the 
YMCA  in  New  York  submitted  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  project  to  train  90  youths  in 
auto  mechanics,  machine  shop  practice 
remedial  reading,  and  remedial  mathe¬ 
matics.  This  is  a  well  thought  out  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  not  been  approved  yet. 

In  another  case  a  project  to  train  25  to 


30  individuals  as  building  custodians  was 
submitted  more  than  15  months  ago  and 
has  not  been  approved.  This  refusal  to 
use  outside  agencies  is  frustrating  the 
program,  and  it  is  time  for  action  at  the 
Cabinet  level  to  break  the  logjam. 

In  his  message  on  civil  rights  and  job 
opportunities  to  Congress  on  June  19, 
1963,  President  Kennedy  said: 

I  have,  instructed  the  Departments  of  La¬ 
bor,  Commerce,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  examine  how  their  programs  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment  and  economic 
hardship  can  be  still  more  intensively  fo¬ 
cussed  on  those  areas  of  hard-core  long-term 
unemployment,  among  both  white  and  non¬ 
white  workers. 

Under  section  231  of  the  1962  act  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  may  provide  training  by  contract 
with  public  or  private  educational  or 
training  institutions  in  the  case  of  train¬ 
ing  which  the  State  agency  does  not 
provide.  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  not  entered  into  any  contracts  or 
agreements  despite  the  months  of  delay 
in  New  York  State.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  has  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  will  look  into  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  in  New  York  State  involving  on-the- 
job  training  projects.  Because  the  State 
employment  service  is  responsible  for 
paying  training  allowances,  applications 
for  OJT  projects  are  submitted  to  it  for 
approval.  Although  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  sole  responsibility,  the  State 
employment  service  has  a  habit  of  re¬ 
ferring  applications  to  the  State  voca¬ 
tional  educational  agency  for  review. 
Thus  the  State  vocational  educational 
agency  exercises  a  veto  over  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor. 

When  a  printer’s  union  proposed  a 
project  to  train  letterpress  operators  in 
union  shops,  the  State  employment  serv¬ 
ice  and  State  vocational  education  agen¬ 
cy  shifted  the  project  to  a  vocational 
school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  a  com¬ 
plete  reappraisal  of  the  legislative  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  question.  Concurrent 
jurisdiction  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  has  resulted  in  delay 
and  sabotage  of  the  program.  Mean¬ 
while,  on-the-job  training  projects — the 
most  promising  area  for  accomplish¬ 
ment — are  not  being  sufficiently  en¬ 
couraged. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this 
bill,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved  without  ex¬ 
tended  debate  and  delay. 

The  history  of  this  measure,  in  oper¬ 
ation,  clearly  reveals  that  it  has  been  an 
unqualified  success  since  its  origin.  The 
authorities  have  presented  substantiat¬ 
ing  edvience  that  the  goal  set  by  Con¬ 
gress,  for  the  3-year  program  of  some 
400,000  unemployed  workers  retrained 
and  placed  in  productive  work,  will  be 
attained. 

However,  the  evidence  also  shows  and 
the  experts  further  testify  that  expe¬ 
rience,  under  the  act,  demonstrates  three 
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vital  changes  are  imperative  at  this  time. 
First,  in  order  to  sustain  the  program 
over  a  period  long  enough  to  permit  a 
fair  appraisal,  the  present  State  match¬ 
ing  requirement  should  be  postponed  for 
1  year.  Secondly,  the  plight  of  the  un¬ 
dereducated  unemployed  demands  more 
specific  attention  and  special  provision 
is  included  for  them  in  this  bill.  Third, 
the  present  provisions  for  unemployed 
youth  should  be  improved  and  such 
action  is  projected  in  this  amended 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers  us  a 
chance  to  alleviate  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  country.  It  also  enables  us 
to  take  a  significant  step  toward  meeting 
the  problems  generated  by  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  technological  revolution  of 
American  industry,  especially  as  such 
revolution  drastically  threatens  the  eco¬ 
nomic  security  of  our  undereducated  and 
unskilled  youth.  Without  encourage¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  this  group  of 
young  Americans  is  practically  doomed  to 
a  lifetime  of  joblessness  and  dependence 
upon  public  assistance.  If  they  can  be 
trained  to  become  part  of  our  productive 
force,  at  any  reasonable  cost,  then  the 
saving  to  society  is  incalculable. 

This  bill  is  unquestionably  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest;  it  is  “good  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans”  and  is  in  full  accord  with  our  basic 
national  traditions.  If  we  can  afford  to 
grant  substantial  assistance  to  people  in 
underdeveloped  nations  around  the 
world  surely  we  can  afford  to  give  this 
limited  measure  of  aid  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  our  own  citizens.  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues,  again,  to  promptly  approve  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
overnight  we  find  that  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today,  H.R.  8720,  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  has 
become  doubly  important.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  in  importance  is  directly 
attributable  to  announcements  on  the 
closing  down  of  many  military  installa¬ 
tions  and  shipyards  throughout  the 
country.  This  in  itself  will  be  a  deva¬ 
stating  blow  in  many  communities 
throughout  our  land,  but  it  will  be  double 
so  if  we  have  not  provided  the  funds  for 
a  program  that  was  important  in  its  own 
stead  before  this  announcement  of  de¬ 
fense  cutbacks  was  made,  but  as  of  to¬ 
day  this  program  takes  on  the  status  of 
critical  nature.  It  has  always  been  said 
that  a  healthy  economic  climate  is  the 
first  basic  step  in  building  a  successful 
democratic  way  of  life  for  which  we  have 
so  long  prided  ourselves.  Therefore  we 
must,  in  our  obligations  to  those  citizens 
of  our  great  Nation  who  elected  us  to 
represent  them  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  support  H.R.  8720  which  will 
enable  many  of  our  countrymen  to  train 
themselves  for  employment  in  new  skills 
that  they  will  be  able  to  learn  from  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  them  through 
the  Manpower  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Statistics,  revealed  that 
unemployment  jumped  in  November  by 
nearly  500,000,  larger  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  for  that  month.  The 
full-time  joblessness  was  brought  to  over 
3.9  million,  this  made  a  seasonal  ad¬ 
justed  rate  of  5.9  percent,  which  is  a 


sharp  gain  from  5.4  percent  in  October 
and  a  135,000  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Then  just  yesterday  the  report  that  the 
country  was  losing  one  of  its  oldtime 
automobile  producers,  the  Studebaker 
Corp.,  to  our  neighbor  nation  on  the 
north,  leaves  many  more  good,  able  and 
willing  American  skilled  mechanics  with¬ 
out  a  job  to  go  to.  Automation  is  taking 
its  toll  each  and  every  week  in  factories 
and  industrial  plants  and  even  in  the  so- 
called  white  collar  job  categories  as  well. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  a  Federal 
Government  should  show  leadership  and 
determination  now  is  that  time  to  take 
the  steps  that  will  assist  these  many 
good  citizens  to  retrain  themselves  for 
new  skills  and  new  positions. 

Unfortunately  many  of  these  workers 
will  find  it  most  difficult  to  learn  new 
skills  and  employ  them  in  their  advanced 
age  after  having  devoted  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  to  an  industry  and  skill 
that  is  suddenly  vanishing  on  their  local 
scene  for  one  reason  or  another.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  new  bill  for  manpower 
and  training  using  the  excuse  for  oppo¬ 
sition  that  the  program  will  cost  too 
much,  we  would  only  be  shortchanging 
ourselves.  This  of  course  is  the  most 
useless  of  arguments  because  this  act 
will  keep  all  of  these  individuals  in  the 
ranks  of  the  employable  and  will  give 
them  the  hope  and  dignity  of  earning 
their  own  living  in  the  way  all  men  wish 
to  in  a  democratic  society.  If  this  act 
would  be  defeated  because  of  such  short¬ 
sighted  so-called  economic  moves,  we 
again  would  only  be  fooling  ourselves, 
because  the  facts  show  that  the  cost  for 
not  enacting  it  would  be  much,  much 
greater  than  the  moneys  involved  in  its 
enactment.  Individuals  would  soon  use 
up  their  unemployment  benefits  and 
many  would  have  to  apply  to  their  local 
government  agency  for  relief.  These 
individuals  in  turn  would,  because  of 
being  unemployed,  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  tax  base  of  their  own 
Government  and  they  would  stop  being 
the  potential  user  of  the  many  goods 
and  services  we  keep  telling  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  so  abundant  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  certainly  would  not  be  economi¬ 
cally  right  to  deprive  these  individuals 
of  their  chances  and  opportunity  of 
being  gainfully  employed  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  morally  right  for  the  Nation 
to  deny  them  the  means  of  securing  the 
needed  training  for  newer  types  of  gain¬ 
ful  employment. 

I  ask  those  colleagues  among  us  that 
came  here  today  to  oppose  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  think  and  think  pro¬ 
foundly  of  the ‘cost  to  this  great  country 
for  not  passing  this  bill.  Not  costs  in 
just  dollars  and  cents,  but  costs  in  not 
affording  a  man  or  woman  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  support  themselves  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  in  the  American  way.  The 
costs  to  these  individuals  in  the  many 
agonies  and  anguishes  caused  by  the 
ugly  shadow  of  unemployment  which 
eats  at  the  very  marrow  of  individual 
dignity.  Gentlemen  today  we  must  face 
up  to  the  responsibility  placed  in  us  by 
the  free  electorate  and  we  can  do  this 
best  by  voting  for  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
8720,  the  Manpower  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.  I  thank  you. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
announcement  this  week  by  officials  of 
the  Studebaker  Corp.  of  the  termination 
of  production  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
at  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  means  immediate  unemployment 
for  thousands  of  workers. 

The  unemployment  situation  at  the 
Studebaker  plant  is  further  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  favorable  action  on 
the  legislation  we  are  today  considering, 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  I  say  this  be¬ 
cause  the  programs  of  training  and  re¬ 
training  which  have  been  and  will  be 
established  under  this  act  represent  one, 
and  only  one,  but  an  important  one,  of 
the  several  weapons  we  must  have  in  our 
arsenal  of  attack  on  unemployment. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  undertaken  training  programs  un¬ 
der  the  Manpower  Act  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  that  our  community,  with  wide 
support  from  leaders  of  business,  labor, 
education,  and  local  government,  is  ready 
to  make  further  use  of  Manpower  Act 
programs  in  an  effort  to  help  meet  some 
of  the  etremely  serious  problems  caused 
by  this  unhappy  development  at  the 
Studebaker  plant. 

Fortunately  one  of  South  Bend’s  lead¬ 
ers  named  by  Mayor  Frank  J.  Bruggner 
to  serve  as  cochairman  of  a  community¬ 
wide  committee  to  deal  with  the  Stude¬ 
baker  problem  is  Mr.  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  is  chairman  both 
of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Manpower  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  and  of  the  Indiana 
State  Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

The  other  distinguished  civic  leader 
serving  as  cochairman  of  the  mayor’s 
committee  is  Mr.  Paul  D.  Gilbert,  head 
of  Gilbert’s,  Inc.,  a  widely  known  retail 
clothing  store  in  South  Bend. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  after  meeting  here 
in  Washington  this  morning  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  number  of  relevant  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  discuss  appropriate 
Federal  assistance  in  the  Studebaker 
situation,  that  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Labor  are  moving  to  speed  up  manpower 
training  programs  in  South  Bend  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  in  support 
of  one  particular  amendment  to  the 
Manpower  Act  which  is  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  us  in  South  Bend.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  which  will  enable  eligible 
trainees  who  need  literacy  training  in 
order  to  qualify  for  occupation  training 
to  receive  such  training. 

South  Bend  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  United  States  to  start  a  training 
program  under  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act.  Mr.  Schurz 
testified  on  August  15,  1963,  before  Con¬ 
gressman  Holland’s  Select  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  described  some  of  the 
problems  which  had  been  encountered 
in  South  Bend  in  carrying  out  an  effec¬ 
tive  program. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Schurz  pointed  to 
the  importance  of  broadening  the  act  to, 
in  his  words,  “permit  more  prevocational 
or  academic  training  in  such  subjects 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.” 

Again,  to  quote  Mr.  Schurz’s  testi¬ 
mony: 
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Unfortunately,  most  of  the  hard-core  un¬ 
employed  do  not  have  a  sufficient  educa¬ 
tional  background  to  succeed  in  vocational 
training  for  higher  skilled  work.  Their  great 
need  is  for  academic  training. 

Mr.  Schurz  also  urged  that — 

To  provide  adequately  for  both  academic 
and  vocational  training,  the  allowable  train¬ 
ing  period  should  be  extended  up  to  an 
additional  52  weeks. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  the  experience 
of  my  own  home  community  that  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  permit 
eligible  trainees  who  require  literacy 
courses  to  receive  them  if  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  qualify  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  it  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  many  to  learn  that  in 
this  country  of  universal  free,  compul¬ 
sory,  public  education  we  have  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  citizens  who  have  either  foregone 
or  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  even  the  fundamental  educa¬ 
tion — mastery  of  the  3  “R’s” — which  is 
essential  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  in 
this  modern  age.  The  panel  of  experts 
who  studied  this  problem  in  1962  reported 
the  staggering  facts  that  over  8  million 
Americans  25  years  of  age  and  older 
have  less  than  5  years  of  schooling,  while 
more  than  22  million  have  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education.  These  unedu¬ 
cated  and  undereducated  citizens  are 
not  indigenous  to  any  particular  area 
or  region,  but  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  our  country.  These  facts  leave  no 
room  for  debate  that  these  millions  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  a  future  of 
unemployment,  marginal  earnings  with 
recurrent  joblessness,  dependency,  and 
personal  deprivation.  The  Nation,  in 
turn,  is  faced  with  the  host  of  social 
problems,  and  welfare  and  other  respon¬ 
sibilities,  which  stem  from  poverty  and 
human  frustration  and  deprivation. 

The  “hard-core  of  the  hard-core”  un¬ 
employed  come  from  our  undereducated 
citizens.  There  are  at  present  more  than 
300,000  unemployed  persons — every  13th 
unemployed  person — with  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling.  Close  to  1  million  un¬ 
employed  have  less  than  an  eighth-grade 
education.  These  people  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  today’s  labor  market  of  constant¬ 
ly  advancing  educational  and  skill  de¬ 
mands.  Our  uneducated  and  underedu¬ 
cated  citizens  will  become  progressively 
more  disadvantaged  as  our  technology 
advances.  Their  personal  plight  and  the 
human  waste  to  the  Nation  is  a  cost 
which  we  cannot  afford  and  which  must 
not  be  borne  with  equanimity.  We  must 
face  up  to  these  realities  by  assuring  a 
greater  measure  of  opportunity  for  these 
disadvantaged,  else  freedom  will  not  be 
a  roality  in  our  country. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  a  pioneer  measure  and 
a  national  commitment  to  “retool”  the 
labor  force  to  meet  the  skill  needs  of 
our  technological  age  and  at  the  same 
time  alleviate  hard-core  unemployment. 
Its  initial  results  are  encouraging  but  in¬ 
dicate  a  need  to  “retool”  the  act  as  well 
as  the  labor  force. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which 
has  emerged  is  that  within  the  present 
limitations  of  this  act  we  are  not  reach¬ 
ing  the  least  educated  group  among  our 


unemployed.  Although  20  percent  of 
our  unemployed  population  have  com¬ 
pleted  less  than  the  eighth  grade,  only 
3  percent  of  all  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  trainees  come  from  this 
group.  For  the  Negro  unemployed  work¬ 
er,  this  disparity  is  even  more  conspic¬ 
uous.  While  44  percent  of  all  unem¬ 
ployed  Negroes  have  only  completed  the 
eighth  grade  or  less,  only  5  percent  of 
Negro  trainees  come  from  this  group. 

The  limited  experience  under  the  act 
in  its  first  year  of  operation  has  shown 
that  educational  deficiency  is  a  very  real 
and  difficult  barrier  in  providing  training 
as  well  as  employment  opportunities.  In 
getting  training  programs  underway,  the 
earliest  experience  revealed  the  depress¬ 
ing  fact  that  many  of  the  unemployed 
have  such  a  low  level  of  education  that 
they  cannot  absorb  occupational  train¬ 
ing  for  available  jobs,  nor  even  take  the 
initial  screening  tests  which  would  qual¬ 
ify  them  for  training. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  that  we  are  faced  with  the  obsti¬ 
nate  fact  that  people  with  minimal  ed¬ 
ucational  attainment  are  not  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  types  of  training  available  un¬ 
der  the  present  act  for  the  occupations 
in  the  labor  market — that  present  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  result  in  “skimming  off” 
the  better  educated,  leaving  the  least 
educated  as  an  even  harder  core  of  un¬ 
employment — that  we  run  the  danger  of 
“retraining  the  best  and  disregarding 
the  rest.” 

But  it  has  also  been  shown  that  this 
need  not  be  an  unsurmountable  barrier, 
that  these  people  are  potentially  em¬ 
ployable,  that  this  education  barrier  can 
be  overcome — and  in  fact  must  be  over¬ 
come  in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
The  necessary  link  can  be  supplied  by 
introducing  provisions  for  basic  literacy 
training  into  the  broader  provisions  for 
occupational  training.  That  this  type 
of  training  can  be  productive  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shown  by  special  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  conducted  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  training  for  illit¬ 
erate  and  semi-illiterate  adults.  Let  me 
describe  one  of  these,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  which  was  undertaken  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College. 

Ninety  men  past  the  age  of  25,  includ¬ 
ing  50  who  had  been  unemployed  for  so 
long  as  to  have  exhausted  their  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  were  placed  in 
a  special  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  project.  Their  inability  to 
find  work  Was  not  the  result  of  their  not 
wanting  to  work  or  not  having  the  innate 
capacity  for  skill  development,  but  of 
their  inadequate  education  and  lack  of 
job  skills.  A  combined  experimental 
program  of  sufficient  duration  was  de¬ 
veloped  which  enabled  these  men  to  im¬ 
prove  their  educational  skills  while 
learning  job  skills.  Within  6  months, 
the  40  percent  of  these  men  who  had  less 
than  7  years  of  schooling  had  averaged 
a  gain  of  almost  2  school  years  in  reading 
ability,  and  at  the  same  time  these 
trainees  were  learning  the  skills  to  be¬ 
come  electronic  technicians,  brick 
masons,  automobile  mechanics,  sheet 
metal  workers,  and  building  maintenance 
workers.  These  men — and  others  in 


other  experimental  projects — have  been 
salvaged  for  a  life  of  useful  work  and 
human  dignity.  Similar  opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  larger  numbers. 

I,  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  will  provide  literacy 
training  needed  to  qualify  eligible  per¬ 
sons  for  occupational  training.  Under 
this  amendment,  an  additional  20  weeks 
of  training  allowances  will  also  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enable  these  trainees  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  training  programs.  It  is 
estimated  that  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  provide  literacy  training  for 
some  47,000  persons  annually — a  modest 
number,  but  a  big  step  forward  in  our 
national  manpower  training  program. 

Despite  the  highly  successful  experi¬ 
ence  of  retraining  unemployed  workers 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  it  is  clear  that  under  our 
present  statutory  provisions,  the  un¬ 
skilled  and  the  unschooled  who  are  most 
in  need  of  help  are  the  least  prone  to 
get  it.  We  must  now  remedy  that  con¬ 
dition  to  open  the  door  wider  to  provide 
employment  opportunity  through  appro¬ 
priate  training  for  more  workers.  The 
cost  in  the  long  run  is  modest — $1,200 
to  $1,500  per  individual,  as  compared  with 
the  probable  cost  to  society  of  continued 
dependency  which  has  been  estimated  by 
informed  sources  to  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $30,000.  I  cannot  see  that  we 
have  a  choice  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
obligation  and  commitment  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  bring  our  hard-core 
unemployed  back  into  productive  eco¬ 
nomic  activity. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “the  Act”)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
“sought  out  and  trained”  the  following:  “as 
quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible”,  a,nd  by 
inserting  after  “afforded  to  these  jieople” 
the  following:  "with  the  least  delay”. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  through  (g) 
as  subsections  (c)  through  (h),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  a  special  program  for  the  test¬ 
ing,  counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of 
youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for 
occupational  training  and  further  schooling, 
who  because  of  inadequate  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  work  preparation  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  and  obtain  employment  without 
such  training  and  schooling.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (as  so 
designated  prior  to  the  redesignation  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subsection  (b) )  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  “training”  in  the  first  sent¬ 
ence  thereof  the  following:  “(other  than  for 
training  under  subsection  (i) )  ”. 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(i)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  attainment 
of  basic  education  skills  those  eligible  per¬ 
sons  who  indicate  their  intention  to,  and  will 
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thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses  of  occupa¬ 
tional  training  of  a  type  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  reasonable  expectation  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Such  referrals  shall  be  considered 
a  referral  for  training  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible 
for  training  allowances  for  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  twenty  weeks.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203 
of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  after  “fifty-two  weeks” 
the  following:  “(except  where  authorized  for 
individuals  referred  for  training  under  sec¬ 
tion  202(i) )  ”, 

(2)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  after 
“not  exceed”  the  following:  “$10  more  than”, 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  after  “less  than”  the 
following:  “$10  more  than”, 

(4)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  after  “compensation 
and”  the  following:  “$10  more  than”,  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec¬ 
tion  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  full-time  training  under  section  231 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  his  part- 
time  employment  which  does  not  exceed 
twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced 
in  an  amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  twenty  hours  per 
week.” 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay 
training  allowances  only  to  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years 
of  experience  in  gainful  employment  and 
who  are  either  heads  of  families  or  heads  of 
households  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954,  or  who  are  members  of  a 
household  in  which  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  or  the  head  of  the  family  is  unem¬ 
ployed:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one 
person  in  any  one  household  may  be  receiv¬ 
ing  training  allowances  under  this  Act  at 
any  particular  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $20  a  week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of 
age  or  older  who  require  such  training  allow¬ 
ance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who  are 
referred  for  training  in  accordance  wtih  sec¬ 
tion  202(b),  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  al¬ 
lowances  under  the  preceding  sentence,  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  such  training  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  satisfied  himself  that  such  youth  has 
continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  and  that 
the  local  authorities  after  pursuing  all  ap¬ 
propriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and 
counseling,  have  concluded  that  further 
school  attendance  by  such  youth  is  no  longer 
practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  persons  who 
are  receiving  training  allowances  (or  who 
would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  receipt  of 
unemployment  compensation)  may  be 
youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-two.” 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training 
allowances  under  this  section,  or  as  reim¬ 
bursement  for  unemployment  compensation 
under  subsection  (h) ,  shall  be  paid  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  such  State  shall  bear  33%  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
-shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State 
shall  bear  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  payments.” 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“July  1,  1964,  and  for  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that 
date”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “July  1,  1965,  for  66%  per  centum  of 


the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid 
thereafter”. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section 
205  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"advisory  committees”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  as¬ 
sistance  available  to  persons  formulating  and 
carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require 
the  organization  on  a  community.  State, 
and/or  regional  basis  of  labor-management- 
public  advisory  committees.” 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  are  amended  by  inserting  “National  Ad¬ 
visory”  immediately  before  “Committee”  each 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

LABOR  MOBILITY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  208.  During  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  in¬ 
crease  the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca¬ 
tion  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects 
the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only  to 
involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full¬ 
time  employment  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  employ¬ 
ment  (other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  em¬ 
ployment)  ,  and  are  deemed  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  for  which  they  are  being  em¬ 
ployed.  Where  such  assistance  is  provided 
in  the  form  of  grants,  such  grants  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  reasonably  necessary  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  person  who  is  relocating, 
and  his  family,  and  their  household  effects. 
Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form 
of  loans,  or  a  combination  of  loans  and 
grants,  the  total  amount  thereof  may  not 
exceed  100  per  centum  of  such  expenses  and 
shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  title,  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  thereof,  or  $4,000,000,  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  except  that  with  respect  to  education  to  be 
provided  pursuant  to  referrals  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  or  (i)  of  section  202,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the 
education  to  be  provided  under  such  sub¬ 
section  through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies”. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  231 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “, 
if  facilities  or  services  of  such  agencies  or 
institutions  are  not  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,”  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
“where  such  institutions  can  provide  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced 
Federal  expenditures”. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
sueh  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
State  agency  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the 
agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1965,  the  State  agency  shall  be  paid 
100  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
carrying  out  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
unemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall 
be  paid  66%  per  centum  of  such  cost.” 


Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “and  each  of  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “$161,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “$211,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1964,  $422,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $281,333,333  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
$211,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967”. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  a  like  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

Sec.  8.  Section  305  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “vocational”. 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
309  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  “March  1,  1964”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “April  1,  1964,  April  1,  1965,  and 
April  1,  1966”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1965”  both  times  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1967”. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAFT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taft:  Section 
7(b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  the  figure  “$211,000,000”  in  lines 

20- 21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “$161,000,- 
000”. 

Strike  the  figure  “$422,000,000”  in  lines 

21- 22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “$322,000,- 
000”. 

Strike  the  figure  “$281,333,333”  in  line  22 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “$214,666,667”. 

Strike  the  figure  “$211,000,000”  in  line  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “$161,000,000”. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ex¬ 
plained  during  the  discussion  on  this 
bill,  I  offer  this  amendment  because  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  level  of  authoriza¬ 
tions  included  in  the  bill  is  excessive. 
The  original  plan  involved  in  this  meas¬ 
ure  when  enacted  in  1962  called  for  an 
expenditure  in  the  first  year  of  around 
$97  million.  Then  it  moved  up  to  $161 
million  in  the  next  year  and  went  finally 
with  State  matching  coming  in  in  the 
year  1965  to  a  level  of  $322  million. 

The  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  by  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would  be  to 
continue  this  authorized  level  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  to  pick  up  State  matching  en¬ 
tirely  and  put  that  over  onto  the  burden 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  In  1966  it  would  require  State 
matching  for  only  one-third.  Therefore 
there  is  an  increased  Federal  con¬ 
tribution. 

Finally,  in  the  last  authorization  year, 
fiscal  1967,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
setting  the  program  with  a  Federal  con¬ 
tribution  again  of  $161  million  and  a 
State  contribution  matching  it  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis  for  a  total  au¬ 
thorized  expenditure  level  of  $322  mil¬ 
lion,  the  original  figure  that  was  arrived 
at  when  the  program  was  originally  con¬ 
templated.  As  I  made  clear  earlier,  I 
feel  these  authorizations,  even  though  we 
add  to  the  program,  the  basic  educational 
and  teaching  program,  even  with  in- 
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creased  special  youth  programs  and 
making  the  other  changes  in  the  bill, 
I  feel  these  authorizations  would  be 
more  than  adequate. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  I  agree  with 
the  policies  that  have  been  followed  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  He  has  moved 
with  caution  in  setting  up  these  programs 
and  they  have  not  been  able  because  of 
caution  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  ex¬ 
pected.  The  target  level,  for  instance, 
originally  called  for  400,000  training  in 
the  first  3-year  period.  For  this  current 
year  the  target  was  134,000.  Actually, 
the  level  under  training  has  gotten  up 
to  only  61,000.  I  do  not  believe  the 
original  target  is  likely  to  be  met. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  supplemental  views 
the  appropriations  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  total  only  $110  million  for 
this  fiscal  year,  not  the  $161  million 
authorized. 

Even  if  this  amendment  should  fail 
I  feel  reasonably  certain  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  appropriations  that  could  be 
justified  and  enacted  for  the  2  addition¬ 
al  authorized  years  for  this  program 
could  exceed  the  amount  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  would  result  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  present  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  current  program  is  $161  mil¬ 
lion,  but  our  Appropriations  Committee 
has  approved  the  total  appropriation 
the  gentleman  stated  of  $110  million.  I 
think  on  the  basis  of  the  amendments 
that  are  being  considered  today  one  could 
justify  a  higher  authorization  than  $110 
million,  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  logical 
and  a  reasonable  figure  that  is  set  in  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  one  which  I 
think  we  could  justify  as  an  appropria¬ 
tion  level.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
realizes  that  we  are  clearing  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  program  at  $110  million,  so  that 
with  increases  in  appropriations  because 
of  the  amendments  considered  today  we 
could  bring  up  the  1964  figure  to  $161 
million  to  take  care  of  these  amend¬ 
ments.  So  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
take  care  of  these  amendments  by  the 
$161  million. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  has  been  brought  out  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  when  this  bill  was  considered.  I 
asked  the  Department  several  months 
ago  what  they  expected  the  first  quarter 
training  would  be.  They  stated  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  under  training  some 
72,000  in  the  third  quarter,  whereas  when 
you  actually  look  at  the  figures  it  turns 
out  they  have  been  able  to  have  in  train¬ 
ing  only  some  30,000  additional  during 
that  period.  I  am  not  critical  of  this, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  program  that  has 
to  move  slowly.  It  is  not  easy  to  set  up 
piogi  ams  and  do  them  well  without  wast¬ 
ing  money.  I  think  we  keep  a  better 
financial  administration  of  this  program 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  this  program  has  been  brought  into 
this  discussion.  This  is  perfectly  normal 
and  as  it  should  be. 


However,  in  our  debate  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  or  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  afford  to  administer  such  a 
program.  I  think  we  should  also  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  the  Government  can 
afford  not  to  undertake  this  task. 

With  unemployment  in  the  Nation 
again  on  the  climb,  are  we  going  to 
stand  here  and  tell  those  displaced  work¬ 
ers,  “All  we  can  do  for  you  is  let  the 
State  in  which  you  live  place  you  on  the 
relief  rolls”? 

If  we  do,  then  we  are  breaking  a  law 
that  this  Congress  passed  in  1946,  the 
Full  Employment  Act,  as  it  states  “The 
Government,”  that  is  Congress,  “is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  promote  and  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power.” 

We  know  every  Member  in  this  House 
is  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  We  have  heard  speech  after 
speech  on  the  need  for 'action  to  secure 
the  solution  to  their  problem.  Yet  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  help 
some  of  them  we  hear  the  cry,  “The  Na¬ 
tion  cannot  afford  to  do  this.” 

We  are  aware  that  these  amendments 
will  incur  additional  expenditures.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  also  aware  that  this  is  the 
wisest  investment  this  Nation  could 
make. 

We  have  faith  in  our  unemployed  and 
we  feel  that,  if  given  the  chance,  they 
will  have  the  ability  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  the  rut  of  despair,  and  the  Nation 
will  benefit  from  the  returns  it  receives 
from  this  additional  “investment.” 

In  all  the  testimony  we  heard,  during 
our  hearings  on  this  legislation  this  sum¬ 
mer,  representatives  of  industry,  man¬ 
agement,  labor,  education,  and  all  levels 
of  government  testified  that  “Basic  edu¬ 
cation  is 'necessary  if  we  are  to  get  our 
unemployed  into  occupational  training,” 
and  “More  of  our  unemployed  youth  must 
be  trained  if  we  do  not  want  to  develop 
tomorrow’s  hard-core  unemployed 
group.”  And  all  the  witnesses  knew 
more  money  would  be  required  to  do  this. 

The  majority  of  Congressmen  agree 
with  the  need  for  the  amendments.  How¬ 
ever,  some  are  reluctant  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  need  is  there,  and 
it  is,  then  we  must  buy  it.  We  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  were  to  project 
the  program  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  has  done  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  has  been  operated  during  its 
first  and  experimental  year,  you  would 
reach  the  same  conclusion  he  has 
reached.  But  as  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  two  changes  have  taken 
place.  First,  this  program,  a  new  and 
experimental  program,  has  made  such 
progress  that  the  department  is  ready  to 
move  ahead  with  it  at  the  rate  which 
the  Congress  had  originally  contem¬ 
plated. 

Second,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  bill  before  us  today,  with  respect  to 
a  stepped  up  youth  program  and,  further 
with  respect  to  taking  on  additional 
trainees  who  would  go  into  combined 
basic  education  and  skill  courses,  envis¬ 
ions  an  additional  93,000  trainees  per 
year  in  those  courses. 


Finally,  the  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram,  one  of  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  which  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  this  bill  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
put  the  most  hope,  did  not  cost  a  nickel 
for  training  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Very 
wisely  the  department  was  moving 
slowly  in  setting  up  the  procedures  under 
which  such  a  program  would  operate, 
and  they  are  now  ready  to  go.  So  we 
expect  an  expansion  of  this  program. 
We  would  naturally  and  normally  expect 
an  expansion  of  this  program.  If  we 
did  not  have  one,  we  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  outcome  of  the  legislation 
we  enacted. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had 
thought  a  year  and  one-half  ago  that 
this  program  would  never  get  any  fur¬ 
ther  off  the  ground  than  it  did  in  its 
opening  phases,  I  would  never  have  come 
down  here  to  vote  for  its  enactment. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
ready  to  move  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
There  are  unemployed  who  qualify  for 
training;  who  can  take  such  training; 
and  who  can  enter  jobs.  We  want  to 
help  them  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  so  unless  we  have  the  money 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  although  I  agree 
with  his  analysis  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I 
am  sorry  we  have  to  disagree  on  this,  but 
I  am  particularly  opposed  to  his  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  affects  not  the  current  fiscal 
year  but  the  next  2  fiscal  years  follow¬ 
ing  this  current  fiscal  year  when  we  could 
expect  some  expansion  and  improvement 
in  the  program.  So  I  would  ask  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  then  if  he  does  not  agree  that 
for  this  fiscal  year  at  any  rate,  there  is 
no  need  for  any  additional  authoriza¬ 
tion?  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly  to  say  that;  and  is  it  not  true 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  for  all 
practical  purposes  has  so  stated? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  there  is  some  room 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
needed.  I  have  not  thought  that  the 
Department  needed  perhaps  as  much  as 
it  asked  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But 
I  think  it  could  use  some  money  in  this 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Department 
probably  will  not  need  as  much  as  we 
provided  when  we  wrote  the  amount  in 
the  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But 
so  far  as  the  2  subsequent  fiscal  years 
are  concerned,  I  am  really  very  much 
concerned. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  today  for  a  very  urgent  reason.  It 
might  be  described  as  a  personal,  selfish, 
or  parochial  reason.  By  virtue  of  an 
edict  from  the  Pentagon,  the  infallible 
Mount  Olympus  of  our  Government, 
Schenectady  County,  N.Y.,  which  is  in 
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my  district,  is  about  to  be  transferred 
from  a  distress  area  into  a  disaster  area. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  to¬ 
day  about  economy  and  there  has  been 
talk  in  other  places.  Some  have  stated 
during  this  debate  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  offers  only  a  soothing  syrup 
for  a  man  with  a  brain  tumor  and  that 
the  real  solution  is  to  provide  jobs. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  overloads  in 
the  Pentagon  are  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment  faster  than  we  can  patch  up  the 
economic  bruises  of  their  victims. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced,  with 
a  blare  of  economy  trumpets,  that  it 
intends  to  close  the  Schenectady  Army 
Depot  where  1,700  persons  are  employed 
in  a  city  already  devoting  nearly  half 
of  its  budget  to  welfare. 

The  Pentagon  claims  a  saving,  which 
.1  dispute,  of  $1.5  million  a  year  by  clos¬ 
ing  this  installation  which  has  served 
the  country  well  since  World  War  I.  It 
neglects  to  state  that  its  own  economy 
experts,  after  a  costly  13  months  inves¬ 
tigation,  recommended  that  the  depot 
be  continued  in  the  interests  of  economy. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  want  economy,  but  they 
do  not  want  the  kind  of  economy  which 
shows  a  saving  of  $1  million  in  one 
department  and  a  consequent  additional 
spending  by  other  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  twice  that  amount. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
asked  yesterday  if  his  Department,  in 
closing  down  installations,  considered 
the  impact  when  the  area  affected  was 
distressed.  “That”  he  replied  “is  not 
our  responsibility.” 

I  wonder  if  he  and  I  are  working  for 
the  same  Government.  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then 
I  will  hold  out  the  tin  cup  for  my  dis¬ 
trict.  We  will  take  the  poultice  because 
nothing  else  is  left  since  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  taking  without  just  cause 
jobs  from  1,700  of  our  people.  False 
economy  not  only  means  no  savings  to 
the  taxpayers,  but  it  can  trigger  a  gen¬ 
eral  depression. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  17  through  24,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

“(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘$161,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  $407,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  $281,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966’.’’ 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substitute  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
for  Mr.  Taft’s  amendment  simply  does 
this:  It  provides  for  a  different  redistri¬ 
bution  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill.  In  actual  dollars  and  cents  it 
amounts  to  a  $9.5  million,  or  a  little  more 
than  that,  savings  on  Mr.  Taft’s  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  $276  million  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  and  it  would  shorten  the  pro¬ 


gram.  This  is  a  brand  new  program  and 
is  certainly  needed.  I  know  it  is  needed 
in  my  community. 

Last  year  because  of  a  national  policy 
change  placing  an  embargo  on  Cuban 
tobacco  the  cigar  industry  in  my  district 
was  greatly  curtailed,  and  where  that  in¬ 
dustry  had  at  one  time  employed  10,000 
people,  it  is  now  employing  about  2,000 
people.  We  have  a  vast  retraining  prob¬ 
lem  there. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  program.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  come 
back  and  reexamine  the '  program,  see 
how  the  administration  is  carrying  it 
out.  I  believe  that  the  redistribution  of 
funds,  as  I  have  proposed  in  my  amend¬ 
ment,  is  a  more  equitable  distribution 
than  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI  .  I  think  it  would 
allow  the  orderly  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  administration  and  also 
allow  Congress  to  rework  the  program  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  that  we  have 
had.  Let  us  realize  that  this  is  a  new 
program  and  one  that  Congress  should 
exercise  its  responsibility  on,  to  reex¬ 
amine  and  rework  it  as  we  learn  from 
experience. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
substitute.  Although  it  does  end  up  $9 
million  less  than  the  Taft  amendment  it 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  at  an  earlier 
date  to  review  this  program  again.  I 
would  like  to  support  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  This  amendment 
saves  money.  It  will  quicken  the  con¬ 
gressional  review  of  the  problem  and  it 
will  certainly  provide  that  there  be  no 
lag  in  this  very  well  needed  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
this  amendment  as  an  amendment  which 
cuts  back  the  total  authorization  by 
more  than  $9  million  over  the  cut  that 
I  suggested  in  the  authorization.  It  does 
that  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  last  year,  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  from  the  program  entirely  and 
picking  up  the  $161  million  which  my 
amendment  had  for  that  fiscal  year.  The 
bill  actually  had  $211  million  for  the 
1967  authorization  and  spread  that  back 
over  the  other  3  years. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  effect  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  actually  increases  the 
amout,  the  largest  amount  authorized  in 
this  bill  from  $422  million  to  a  figure  the 
exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not  at  the 
moment  recall.  But  it  would  be  more 
than  the  $422  million  under  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  whereas  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  we  would  get  $100  million 
less. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  quite  correct  but  he  is  very  close 
to  it.  What  the  substitute  amendment 
does,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  take  away  from 
the  present  bill  $50  million  in  the  first 
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fiscal  year,  which  my  amendment  would 
do  also.  However,  it  takes  off  only  $15 
million  in  the  second  fiscal  year  rather 
than  $100  million,  which  my  amendment 
does.  And  in  the  third  fiscal  year  it 
takes  off  nothing  whereas  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  take  off  some  $65  million. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  does  not  contemplate  that 
this  law  would  last  longer  than  3  years,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  with  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  that  it  has  one  fatal 
flaw  to  which  I  want  to  call  attention; 
that  is,  contrary  to  the  determination  of 
the  committee,  it  fails  to  establish  the 
50-50,  dollar-for-dollar  matching  princi¬ 
ple  at  the  end  of  the  program  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Yortk 
[Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flo¬ 
rida  [Mr.  GibeonsI.  I  do  so  because  I 
believe  so  very  deeply  in  this  matching 
principle.  Let  us  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  the  only  reason  the  Gibbons  amend¬ 
ment  can  end  up  with  a  total  figure  sav¬ 
ings  that  is  close  to  the  Taft  amendment 
is  that  the  Gibbons  amendment  elimi¬ 
nates  the  third  year  completely  which  in¬ 
volves  $211  million.  That  is  where  he 
picks  up  most  of  the  money.  Everyone 
concedes  that '  we  are  going  ahead  and 
will  have  a  program  the  third  year,  but 
the  unfortunate  thing  that  is  done  if  the 
Gibbons  amendment  is  adopted  is  that  it 
leaves  us  with  the  States  matching  one- 
third  and  the  Federal  Government 
matching  two-thirds. 

The  present  act  with  the  Taft  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  change  the  ultimate  re¬ 
quirement  of  50  percent  matching  by  the 
States.  It  provides  that  matching  next 
year  would  be  waived.  The  following 
year  the  States  would  match  one-third 
to  two-thirds  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  And,  then,  the  final  year  it  would 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  dollar-for-dollar 
matching.  State  and  Federal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
basic  concept  that  must  be  preserved  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  agree  as  well  that  the  Gibbons 
substitute  contemplates  a  review  of  the 
program  and  a  program  of  longer  life? 

Mi-.  GOODELL.  A  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  with  longer  life? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  review  of  the 
program  which  will  extend  the  life  of  the 
program? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  the  Gibbons 
amendment  itself  does  involve  a  review 
of  the  program  but  I  do  not  believe  it  af- 
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fects  the  life  of  the  program  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  LMr. 
Miller], 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  this  body  has  reported  that 
the  record  for  the  first  12  months  of 
operation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  “an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.”  I  rise  to  express  my  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  finding  and  my  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  full  committee  amendments 
before  us  which  are  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  move  the  program  forward 
toward  fuller  realization  of  its  poten¬ 
tialities  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  at  this  time 
it  is  essential  that  we  get  on  with  this 
fine  program  as  quickly  as  we  can,  fore¬ 
shortening  the  time,  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  have  an  adequate  working  pro¬ 
gram  in  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  confronted 
just  recently  with  a  cutback  in  some  of 
the  military  establishments.  We  cannot 
expect  the  military  establishments  to  be 
maintained  as  make-work  programs,  to 
be  WPA’s.  We  must  be  prepared  to  offer 
retraining  for  those  displaced  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  closing  installations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  aircraft  industry  is  going 
to  be  phased  out  because  of  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  international  tensions,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pick  up  the  jobs  that  are 
going  to  be  lost  in  these  industries.  A 
retaining  program  at  this  time  is  en¬ 
tirely  essential  and  must  be  gotten  on 
with. 

That  this  law  was  vital,  and  that  get¬ 
ting  it  into  operation  was  tough,  nobody 
will  deny.  That  it  has  achieved  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  is  a  testimonial  to  its 
need,  its  worth,  and  the  great  effort 
which  went  into  producing  these  initial 
results.  At  this  early  date — after  only 
little  more  than  1  year  of  operation — 
the  number  of  projects  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  approved  provide  training  for 
about  100,000  trainees.  About  one-fifth 
of  these  trainees  have  already  completed 
their  training,  and  about  70  percent  of 
these  have  already  been  placed  in  jobs, 
nearly  all.  of  them  utilizing  their  newly 
acquiied  skills.  Now  that  the  program 
has  gotten  into  gear,  training  is  current¬ 
ly  proceeding  at  the  estimated  rate  of 
108,000  trainees  per  year,  and  training 
capacity  and  operating  knowledge  and 
experience  enables  an  estimate  that  this 
number  can  be  increased  to  over  200,000 
lnJJ?  third  year  of  the  act’s  operation. 

This  record  certainly  justifies  original 
enactment  of  the  law,  and  encourages 
support  of  the  modifications  now  before 
us  which  will  give  it  even  sharper  teeth 
to  bite  into  the  Nation’s  most  pressing 
domestic  problem  of  proper  utilization 
of  our  manpower  resources  and  allevia¬ 
tion  of  persistently  high  levels  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  figures  alone  do  not  tell  the  entire 
story  For  this  we  must  go  to  the  people 
and  the  projects  behind  the  figures 
These  lend  even  more  support  to  the 


serious  endeavor  and  commitment  which 
was  made  in  this  legislation. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  scope  of  the 
training  program  already  undertaken. 
Almost  2,400  individual  training  projects 
had  been  approved  by  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  These  covered  a  broad  spectrum  of 
over  400  job  fields  throughout  the  United 
States — in  49  States,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Let  us  reflect  on  this  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Unfilled  and  hard-to-fill  job 
needs  were  searched  out  and  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  employment  was 
found  to  exist  for  over  400  different  oc¬ 
cupations  of  all  types:  professional,  tech¬ 
nical,  skilled  and  semiskilled  industrial 
crafts,  clerical  and  white  collar,  and  the 
newly  emerging  service  occupations — 
maintenance  and  repairmen,  automobile 
mechanics,  and  a  battery  of  health  occu¬ 
pations,  among  others.  Training  pro¬ 
grams  were  developed,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  completed,  and  our 
unemployed  and  underemployed  citizens 
selected,  to  fill  these  needs.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  intensive  and  concerted 
effort  thus  far  experienced  in  balancing 
labor  market  factors. 

Even  more  heartwarming  is  the  story 
of  the  people  behind  this  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  central  fact  of  the  experience 
gained  thus  far  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  is  that 
it  is  successful  in  reaching  the  long-term 
unemployed — those  with  15  or  more 
weeks  of  uhemployment.  About  half  of 
the  enrollees  in  training  projects  come 
from  this  category  of  jobless  workers. 
Nearly  1  out  of  5  of  all  enrollees,  more¬ 
over,  had  been  looking  for  a  job  for  over 
a  year.  Many  of  these  represent  our 
hardcore  unemployed  who  had  become 
obsolete  in  the  labor  market.  No  empha¬ 
sis  is  needed  to  underscore  the  value  of 
salvaging  these  people  by  restoring  them 
to  productive  work  and  human  dignity. 

To  an  even  greater  extent,  training 
programs  are  reaching  adult  workers  of 
prime  working  age— 22  to  44  years— with 
strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  trainees  are  in 
this  category,  which  includes  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  heads  of  families  of  our 
unemployed  population.  Directing  these 
people  into  occupations  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  is  not  only  a 
labor  market  need  but  a  vital  necessity 
for  our  national  health  and  stability. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  thrust  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  this  act  has  also  had  some  salu- 
tory  effects  for  other  disadvantaged 
groups  in  our  society.  A  beginning  has 
been  made — which  must  be  expended 
through  provision  of  broader  measures 

which  we  are  now  considering  here _ in 

coping  with  the  ever-deepening  “social 
dynamite”  of  our  youth  unemployment 
problems.  Older  workers,  the  “forgotten 
men”  of  our  economy,  have  profited  from 
this  program,  comprising  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  trainees.  Women  are  being 
trained  in  substantial  numbers  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  their  increasing  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  participation  in  the  work¬ 
ing  world  in  this  modern  age.  And  our 
nonwhite  citizens— probably  the  most 

disadvantaged  group  in  our  labor  force _ 

have  been  given  the  opportunity  long 


awaited  to  acquire  better  skills  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  These  workers 
make  up  23  percent  of  all  enrollees,  about 
the  same  proportion  as  they  comprise  of 
the  total  unemployed.  An  even  greater 
proportion  of  these  trainees  are  drawn 
from  the  long-term  unemployed. 

These  early  operating  results  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  act  is  reaching  out  in  all 
directions  of  need  and  opportunity  en¬ 
visaged  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  terms 
of  unemployment  insurance,  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  other  dependency  costs  which 
are  the  alternatives.  More  than  this  are 
the  human  values  and  costs  served. 
These  cannot  be  expressed  in  cold  figures 
and  facts.  We  need  only  search  our 
memories  and  hearts  for  this  unesti- 
mable  estimate. 

Let  me  refer  to  just  one  example — 
one  of  many — of  what  has  been  and  can 
be  accomplished  under  this  act.  At  the 
Virginia  State  College  in  Norfolk  a  pilot' 
project  was  developed  to  retrain  hard¬ 
core  unemployed,  unskilled  workers  to 
qualify  for  employment  in  skilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  exist.  One  hun¬ 
dred  men  past  the  age  of  25,  half  of 
them  unemployed  so  long  as  to  no  longer 
be  receiving  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  were  approved  for  a  1-year  train¬ 
ing  course  which  coordinated  vocational 
education,  general  basic  education, 
counseling  and  occupational  training. 
Their  inability  to  find  work  was  not  the 
result  of  their  not  wanting  to  work  or 
not  having  the  capacity  for  learning 
skills.  It  was  caused  by  their  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  skills  or  sufficient  education  to 
qualify  for  available  jobs.  The  training 
program  developed  enabled  them  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  literacy  level  considerably, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  occupa¬ 
tional  training.  Ninety  of  these  men 
graduated  from  this  course  and  emerged 
with  skill  qualifications  in  a  number 
of  occupations — electronics  technicians, 
brick  masons,  sheet  metal  workers,  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics,  and  building  mainte¬ 
nance  workers.  For  these  men  there  is  a 
new  fulfillment  and  realization  of  their 
occupational  potential.  For  them  and 
their  families  they  have  been  salvaged 
for  a  life  of  productive  work  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  is 
and  can  be  accomplished  under  this  act. 
Similar  opportunities  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  have  borne  results  under  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  training  projects  already 
completed — and  more  to  come.  It  sure¬ 
ly  needs  no  repeating  that  we  here  are 
both  committed  and  dedicated  to  con¬ 
tinuing  this  program  and  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  it  wherever  we  find  a  loose  stone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell], 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
quest  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons].  It  is  $9  million 
less  than  provided  for  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft].  Also,  it  gives  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  3  years  rather  than  4. 
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Finally,  the  50-50  matching  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  States  can  be  added  when 
Congress  does  review  the  program,  be¬ 
ginning  that  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gibbons)  there 
were — ayes  102,  noes  105. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Taft. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
137,  noes  121. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft!,  as  amended  by 
.  the  substitute. 

/  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LANDRUM 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landrum: 
Page  4,  beginning  in  line  24,  strike  out  “have 
concluded  that  further  school  attendance  by 
such  youth  is  no  longer  practicable  under  the 
circumstances”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “have  concluded,  after  consider¬ 
ing  any  assistance  available  (under  section 
13  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963), 
that  further  school  attendance  by  such  youth 
in  any  regular  academic  or  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  is  no  longer  practicable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  has  been  had  here 
today  about  the  possibility  of  conflict 
between  this  program,  as  it  relates  to  the 
training  of  youths  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  22,  and  the  program  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
I  of  1963.  While  it  is  true  that  various 
members  of  the  committee  have  stated 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  and  certainly 
I  believe  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  agency  of  Government  which  will 
be  charged  with  its  administration  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  vocational  education 
program  as  contemplated  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963,  I  believe 
that  in  order  to  allay  these  fears  and 
to  remove  any  question  about  whether 
the  two  programs  may  come  into  con¬ 
flict  that  this  amendment  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  does  any  violence 
or  harm  whatever  to  the  overall  program 
contemplated  in  this  legislation,  and  I 
do  believe  it  clarifies  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  have  under  section  13 
‘pf  the  Vocational  Education  Act  the 
work-study  program,  an  opportunity  for 
a  conflict  to  develop  and  actual  competi¬ 
tion  to  arise  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 


Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  just 
want  to  say  it  was  our  intention  all  along 
to  avoid  such  conflict  and  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  would  clarify  that 
point.  I  think  the  amendment  the  gen¬ 
tleman -has  offered  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  made  a  very  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  this  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum!  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
at  5  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.'  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMNEDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  Page 
5,  beginning  in  line  12,  strike  out  ",  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts  shall 
be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall 
bear  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payments”. 

Page  5,  beginning  in  line  20,  strike  out 
",  and  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  paid  thereafter”. 

Page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  “three”  and  in¬ 
sert  “two”. 

Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert 
“two”. 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  “1967”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
amendment  does  is,  it  is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  conform  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  we  have  already  adopted  reducing 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  program.  I 
want  to  point  out  very  clearly  that  I 
support  the  idea  of  a  50-percent  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  by  the  various 
States,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
I  will  certainly  support  it  with  all  my 
efforts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  you  say 
you  will  support  that,  would  you  not  also 
have  to  go  over  on  page  8  and  strike  out 
all  of  lines  4  through  12  to  provide  for 
50  per  centum  by  the  State  after  1964 
in  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  bill  as  it  is  pres¬ 
ently  drawn  graduated  the  State’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  program,  and  I  support 
that.  I  support  the  ultimate  50  percent. 
I  support  the  same  graduation  we  have 
had  in  the  bill  all  along,  but  when  we  get 
to  1966,  when  we  have  to  take  this  legis¬ 
lation  up  again,  if  we  decide  we  want  to 
take  a  look  at  it  at  this  time,  I  would 
then  support  the  50-percent  participa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  you  are 


extending  at  this  time  100-percent  par¬ 
ticipation.  In  other  words,  100  percent 
Federal  payment  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  what  the  bill 
does  already. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  I  mean 
the  present  law  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  but  the  bill  does 
that  already,  and  what  I  am  doing  now 
is  this:  this  is  just  a  conforming  amend¬ 
ment  to  conform  with  the  money  we 
have  already  stricken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  the  amendment  reported  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  reported  again.. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  Gibbons  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  question. 

If  I  understand  what  was  said  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  himself  favors  the  50-percent 
matching  principle. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then,  I  do  not  see 
any  harm  in  leaving  this  language  in  the 
bill.  We  thereby  underline  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  that  any  subsequent 
years  will  be  on  a  50-50  basis.  The 
gentleman  is  stopping,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  his  earlier  amendment,  all  authoriza¬ 
tions  at  the  one-third  matching  level. 
If  he  had  not  cut  off  the  last  year  of  au¬ 
thorizations,  he  agrees  he  would  like  to 
have  a  50-50  matching  go  into  effect.  It 
will,  by  this  amendment,  just  strike  the 
requirement  that  in  subsequent  years  the 
50-50  matching  will  apply.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
does  any  harm,  and  I  think  it  does  under¬ 
line  the  Congress  intent  that  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  when  we  do  authorize  money 
for  those  subsequent  years,  the  States  are 
going  to  have  to  be  prepared  to  match 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection,  frankly,  either  to  amending  my 
amendment  or  substituting  for  my 
amendment  to  allow  on  page  5  those  two 
50  per  centums  to  remain  in  there,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  they  hurt  the  bill 
at  all.  But  over  on  pages  8  and  9  as  to 
the  change  of  2  and  3,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection  to  striking  that 
out. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  have  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Can  we  have  the 
amendment  then  worded  to  leave  those 
50  per  centums  in  there?  It  will  not 
hurt  anything. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  be  revised  to  include  the  50 
percent  he  struck  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons  : 

Page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  “three”  and  in¬ 
sert  “two”. 

Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  “three”  and  in¬ 
sert  “two”. 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  “1967”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  if  this  bill  is  to 
be  rewritten  by  unanimous  consent  on 
the  House  floor — and  I  am  sure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  understands  this  is  unusual  pro¬ 
cedure — will  it  meet  the  clarion  call  of 
President  Johnson  for  thrift  and  frugal¬ 
ity?  Will  the  President  then  be  satisfied 
with  this  bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman  that.  I  have  not  consulted 
with  him  about  this  specific  amendment. 
I  think  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  when  Members 
of  the  House  are  going  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  President  for  economy,  thrift, 
and  frugality.  I  would  like  to  ask,  too, 
whether  the  gentleman  thinks  this  will 
in  any  way  affect  the  retraining  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress?  Next  year  being  an 
election  year  some  Members  who  have 
failed  to  support  economy  may  not  be 
returned  to  Congress  and  may  well  need 
retraining  for  some  other  job.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  Gibbons  amendments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  only  say  that  every 
man  has  to  vote  his  own  conscience  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words.  I  take  this  time  to  announce 
so  the  Members  will  be  clear  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  will  be,  that  I 
intend  to  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
both  of  the  Gibbons  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  if  the  House  votes  down  the 
.Gibbons  amendments  that  were  agreed 
to  we  will  then  be  free  to  have  a  recom¬ 
mittal  motion  which  can  cut  the  funds, 
not  by  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  but  by 
half  as  much  as  the  Taft  amendment 
would  have  cut  them  in  all  the  years 
affected.  I  think  everyone  can  concede 
that  the  program  will  live  easily  within 
those  bounds.  Frankly,  I  prefer  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  the  floor  to  the  bill  as  it 
has  been  amended  by  the  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons],  I  think  it  is  a  better  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  does  retain  the  50-percent 
matching  principle. 

We  have  now  stricken  the  50 -percent 
matching  principle,  with  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  matching  equal¬ 
ly.  So  by  voting  down  the  Gibbons 
amendments  we  will  be  permitted  to  have 
a  recommittal  motion  that  will  cut  the 
funds  in  the  bill  50  percent  as  much  as 
the  Taft  amendment  would  have  cut 
those  funds.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
wholly  fair  and  acceptable  amendment 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  enact  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  it  is 
not  true  that  even  with  the  Gibbons 
perfecting  amendments  the  50-50  match¬ 
ing  fund  no  longer  specifically  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  authorization  amounts? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  there  are  many 
in  the  House,  particularly  those  who 
voted  for  the  Gibbons  amendments,  who 
do  not  realize  that  point.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  when  the  vote  comes  on 
the  Gibbons  amendments  they  will  be 
voted  down  so  that  we  can  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  with  these  instructions. 
If  they  are  not  voted  down  then  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit,  as  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  cannot  con¬ 
tain  that.  I  have  been  very  much  for 
this  program.  Yet,  I  may  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  have  to  vote  against  the  bill 
if  the  Gibbons  amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  this.  Did  the  gentleman  say  we 
would  not  keep  the  matching  principle 
under  the  Gibbons  amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  Gibbons 
amendment,  the  50-50  is  out,  and  even 
with  the  perfecting  amendment,  it  does 
not  relate  to  the  authorizations. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  wrong. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Under  the  Gibbons 
amendment  we  kept  the  one-third 
matching  by  the  States  in  the  fourth  year 
of  this  program.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  the  floor,  we  had  a  50-50  match¬ 
ing  proposition.  In  the  fifth  year  the 
matching  went  to  one-half.  That  fifth 
year  of  the  program  has  now  been 
stricken  and  eliminated  by  the  Gibbons 
amendment.  In  his  second  amendment, 
however,  he  left  in  what  is  hopeful  lan¬ 
guage,  that  when  we  do  authorize  the 
fifth  year  of  this  program  the  States  will 
be  expected  to  match  on  a  50-percent 
basis. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  point  is  that 
for  the  years  that  are  now  in  the  bill,  the 
one-third  matching  that  was  covered  is 
still  in  the  bill  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  only  thing 
that  is  left  out  is  the  last  year,  but  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  left  out  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  tie 
into  the  authorization,  which  I  think  is 
important. 

The  CHAiRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell], 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield¬ 
ing.  I  take  this  time  only  to  announce 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  so  that 
the  Members  may  be  advised,  that  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  disposition  of 
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this  bill,  we  will  go  on  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  conference  report  and 
with  the  hope  of  completing  it  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
that  the  Members  will  understand  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  in  this  bill,  if  they  will  just 
take  the  bill  and  look  at  page  5,  line  12, 
and  read  it,  they  will  find  it  is  still  in 
there.  Lines  12,  13,  and  14  are  still  in 
there  and  lines  20  and  21  are  still  in 
there.  I  admit  there  is  no  authorization 
for  the  money  for  those  years,  but  the 
50-percent-matching  provision  is  still 
in  here.  It  has  not  been  stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  that  it  is  my  intention  to  preserve 
the  50 -percent-matching  formula,  if  I 
ever  get  to  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  are  estab¬ 
lishing  firmly  a  50-percent  ratio,  unless 
we  authorize  funds  for  the  year  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman’s  amendment  stops 
the  program  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  So,  anything  we  say  about  the 
fifth  year  is  merely  an  expression  of  our 
desire  and  we  cannot  bind  a  future  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  the  way  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  anyway.  You  cannot  bind  a 
future  Congress  anyway.  We  are  just 
expressing  our  opinion  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8720)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Resolution  583,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the  two  Gibbons 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  remaining  amendment,  the  Landrum 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  17  through  24,  and 
insert  the  following : 

“(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘$161,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June  30,  1964,  $407,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  $281,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966’.” 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  Gibbons 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  amendment  on  which  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  “three”  and  in¬ 
sert  “two”. 

Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert 
“two”. 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  “1967”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons  and 
Mr.  Goodell. 

)  The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  161,  noes 
126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  8720. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
i  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BltL 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  V'call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the JSi  11  (H.R. 
4955)  to  strengthen  and  iafprove  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  June  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Housy  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  ttfe  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEHr  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ^ne  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GRQj?S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rightXo  object,  I  would  ask  the 
chairmaur  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  irJm  New  York,  if  it  is  proposed  to 
take  dome  time  to  explain  this  bill  so 
that/vre  may  know  what  this  conference 
resort  contains. 

HVIr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
Ehe  gentleman  that  time  will  be  taken 
to  explain  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1963.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said  that  the  passage 
of  the  higher  education  bill  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  bill  would  mark  the  most 
significant  year  in  American  educational 
history  since  the  enactment  of  the  Mor¬ 
rill  Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1862. 

Therefore,  I  am  more  than  gratified  to 
bring  to  this  body  today  the  second  seg¬ 
ment  of  this  two-pronged  thrust  aimed 
at  alleviating  our  educational  problems — 
the  conference  report  on  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

On  August  6,  1963,  by  a  record  vote /ft 
377  yeas  to  21  nays,  the  House  passed 
^H.R.  4955,  a  bill  to  strengthen  ancr  im- 
rove  the  quality  of  vocational  /iduca- 
tftm  and  to  expand  vocational  education 
opportunities  in  the  Nation.  On  October 
8,  anSamended  bill  passed  the/Senate  and 
on  Occiaber  29,  the  House  adopted  House 
Resolution  554,  sending  tj«s  bill  to  con¬ 
ference. 

Since  ttiht  time,  th£  conferees  have 
worked  assiduously  tar preserve  the  spirit 
of  the  House-Wssoa  bill  and  to  report 
back  to  you  a  conference  decision  which 
would  be  as  faiJffSiil  to  the  original  bill 
as  possible. 

From  every  avemlOin  American  life, 
our  attention  has  beensycalled  to  the  im¬ 
portance  oi  strengthening  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  if  wkare  to  main¬ 
tain  America’s  position  as  Reader  in  the 
worldrof  work.  Certainly,  no  period  in 
the/nistory  of  mankind  has  been  as  revo¬ 
lutionary  as  the  past  score  of  years. 

lowledge  doubles  every  10  yean;  and 
^automation  has  brought  with  it  newSvays 
of  work  and  new  points  of  emphasisum 
the  manner  in  which  work  is  to  be  dor 
Greater  stress  is  being  placed  upon  th? 
importance  of  education  as  a  background 
for  achieving  the  highest  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  human  resources  of  our  great  Nation. 
There  is  little  need  in  our  complex  so¬ 
ciety  for  unskilled  laborers  and  the  de¬ 
mands  for  semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs 
increase  with  every  passing  day. 

The  vocational  education  acts  which 
have  guided  our  education  in  these  areas 
were  inaugurated  46  years  ago  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Except  for  the  introduction  of  the 
George-Barden  Act  in  1946,  and  a  few 
minor  changes  made  possible  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  very 
little  has  been  done  in  improving  the  leg¬ 
islation  in  this  important  area.  There¬ 
fore,  vocational  education  legislation 
needs  no  defense  to  a  group  of  this  kind. 
Your  previous  voting  record  indicates 
that  you  share  this  point  of  view  with 
me. 

It  is  likewise  obvious  that  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  program  has  not  kept 
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pace  with  new  advancements  of  techno¬ 
logical  vocational  diversification,  if  full 
employment  is  to  be  realized  ancrif  our 
manpower  needs  for  the  future  /re  to  be 
met,  great  changes  must  be  made  in  our 
vocational  education  opportunities. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  before  you  would  dc/the  following: 

First.  Make  available  substantial 
funds  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  educatiorr  programs.  Such 
funds  would  make  Possible  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  definition  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  include  semiskilled  as  well 
as  skilled  occupations. 

Second.  IDwould  authorize  a  new  per¬ 
manent  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
tainingyextending,  and  improving  exist¬ 
ing  programs  of  vocational  education. 

Third.  It  would  develop  new  programs 
of  vocational  education  through  grants 
for  research  and  financial  pilot  and 
lemonstration  projects. 

Fourth.  It  would  establish  through 
grant  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  other  public  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  institutions,  to  State  boards, 
arid  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  board,  to  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies — research  and  training  programs  of 
an  experimental  nature  designed  to  meet 
the  special  vocational  education  needs  of 
youth. 

Fifth.  It  would  authorize  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and 
the  initial  equipping  of  area  vocational 
schools.  The  conference  report  care¬ 
fully  enunciates  and  defines  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  term  to  include  not  only  spe¬ 
cialized  high  schools  used  exclusively  or 
principally  for  vocational  education  to  / 
persons  who  are  available  for  full-time 
study,  but  also  departments  of  high 
schools  and  departments  or  divisions  of 
junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  and 
universities  which  provide  vocational 
education  in  no  less  than  five  different 
occupational  fields.  Such  a  program 
must  be  available  to  all  residents  of  the 
State  or  area  of  the  State  designated  and 
approved  by  the  State  board. 

Sixth.  It  would  allow  Federal  funds  to 
be  used  for  (a)  all  types  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  vocational  education; 
k(b)  vocational  training  of  youths  who 
mve  left  or  graduated  from  high  school  ; 
and  (c)  specialized  training  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics — 10  percent  of  the  funds  allotted 
undekthis  category  must  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  chaining  of  persons  to  fit  them  for 
gainful  \mployment  in  occupations  in¬ 
volving  knowledge  and  skills  in  home 
economics. 

In  order  tV meet  these  goals,  appro¬ 
priations  woulcMpe  authorized  as  follows : 

$60  million  for  ^fiscal  year  1964;  $118.5 
million  for  fiscal \ear  1965;  $177.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  year  rfl66;  $225  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967  an\  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Seventh.  In  addition  ,Mhe  conference 
report  provides  for  a  4-year  work-study 
program  for  vocational  education  stu¬ 
dents  and  establishment  oiVesidential 
vocational  education  schools.N  Such  a 
work-study  program  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  local  educational  agency 
and  made  reasonably  available — tAthe 
extent  of  available  funds — to  all  yom^hs 
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n\the  area  served  by  such  an  agency. 
Only  those  students  who  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  enrollment  as  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  a  vocational  education  program 
which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  State\>oard  and  the  local  educational 
agency  woi!»hl  be  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  program.  The  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  limited  to  15  hours  per 
week,  and  compensation  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $45  in  anyNmonth  or  $350  in  any 
academic  year.  Such  a  program  would 
provide  for  the  employment  of  students 
who  are  in  good  standing  and  in  full  at¬ 
tendance  in  a  vocational  program,  but 
.  who  lack  the  financial  assistance  neces¬ 
sary  for  completing  then^  educational 
program. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  ^certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Cornmis- 
sioner  is  authorized  to  make  grantk  for 
development  of  such  a  program.  Nfn 
making  these  grants,  the  Commission! 
would  give  special  consideration  to  the* 
needs  of  large  urban  areas  and  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  are  unemployed. 

Highest  priority  would  be  given  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area. 
For  the  purposes  of  these  two  programs, 
a  special  authorization  has  been  pro¬ 
vided:  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1965; 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1966;  and  $35 
million  for  the  next  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Besides  providing  for  the  much  needed 
changes  in  vocational  education  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  conference  report  likewise  ex¬ 
tended  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  for  one  additional  year,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  this  act  to  expire  June  30,  1965.  Sev¬ 
eral  amendments  have  been  included: 

First.  In  regard  to  general  provisions, 
the  act  has  been  extended  to  cover 
American  Samoa;  to  permit  teachers  of 
federally  operated  schools  to  receive 
benefits;  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  act  to  such  schools  as  laboratory 
schools  and  State  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  so  forth. 

Second.  With  respect  to  title  II,  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964,  th& 
student  loan  authorization  was  increased 
from  the  present  appropriation  of  A90 
million  to  $125  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  established  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $135  million  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
Such  an  increase  would  make  possible 
the  raising  of  the  institutional  ceiling 
from  $250,000  to  $800,000. 

Third.  The  conference  report  also 
agreed  to  extend  the  mqi'atorium  on  the 
running  of  interest  and  the  payment  of 
the  principal  on  loans  while  student 
borrowers  are  conjwiuing  their  higher 
education  in  approved  institutions 
abroad.  The  forgiveness  feature  is  also 
extended  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  in  oversea  schools  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  / 

FourthyUnder  title  III,  relating  to  the 
scienceyinathematics,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  Instruction,  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  extends  this  title  for  an  additional 
yeaar  until  June  1965  and  makes  certain 
additional  provisions,  including  broad¬ 


ening  the  categories  of  materials  and 
equipment  which  may  be  purchased. 

Fifth.  Under  title  IV,  the  payment  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  fellowships  was  fixed  at  a 
flat  sum  of  $2,500  per  year  less  tuition 
charged  the  fellow.  Likewise,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  was  authorized  to 
reaward  any  graduate  fellowship  which 
was  vacated  before  the  expiration  of  the 
said  fellowship. 

Sixth.  In  regard  to  guidance  counsel¬ 
ing  and  testing,  the  conference  report 
provides  for  an  additional  year  and  in¬ 
creases  the  annual  authorization  of  ap¬ 
propriation  by  $2,500,000  from  $15  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  to  $17,500,000  per  year. 
The  guidance  and  counseling  program  is 
extended  to  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  and  the  State  allotment  is  in¬ 
creased  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

Seventh.  The  training  of  teachers  of 
pupils  for  whom  English  is  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  added  to  title  VI — “Lan¬ 
guage  Development” — and  this  title  has 
also  been  extended  for  an  additional 


courages  the  increase  of  the  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  critical  intelligence ' 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  societ 
It  will  help  keep  America  strong  and  iafe 
and  free. 


fear. 

Eighth.  Printed  and  published  mate¬ 
rials  were  added  to  the  media  for  edu 
cational  purposes  included  under  tiJJe 
VII  oigthe  act. 

^FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

H.R.  4965,  as  reported  in  thA  con¬ 
ference  report,  includes  as  its  third  ma¬ 
jor  area  of  consideration,  aid  t / federally 
affected  areasXlt  extends  tlVtemporary 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  >815  and  874, 
81st  Congress,  fon5  years/ thus  allowing 
the  acts  to  expire  June  ift),  1965. 

I  urge  you,  my  collWues,  to  adopt  this 
conference  report,  wflfch  will  not  only 
add  new  life  and  nreantag  to  our  voca¬ 
tional  education  .picture  ^stimulate  our 
elementary,  secondary,  anX  college  stu¬ 
dents  through/the  added  provisions  of 
the  NationaLDefense  Education  Act;  but 
also  will  care  for  the  Federal 'Govern¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  to  its  children  and 
youth  whose  parents  must  leaveStheir 
own  cjrfosen  homes  to  render  a  sendee 
for  oar  country  through  the  provisio 
°f  jmr  impacted  aid  legislation. 

’e  can  no  longer  delay.  We  must 
,  Assure  our  responsibility  for  providing 
the  necessary  enlightenment  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  so  that  democracy  may  continue  to 
flourish  in  our  land.  No  greater  monu¬ 
ment  can  be  built  for  our  late  President 
Kennedy  than  to  enact  this  legislation 
which  he  so  nobly  endorsed  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  on  education  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  January  29,  1963: 

Education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nothing  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
Nation’s  strength  and  opportunities  than 
our  traditional  system  of  free,  universal  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  coupled 
with  widespread  availability  of  college 
education. 

***** 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  provide  training 
or  retraining  for  the  millions  of  workers  who 
need  to  learn  new  skills  or  whose  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  must  be  updated. 
***** 

The  program  here  proposed  is  reasonable 
and  yet  far  reaching.  It  offers  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  without  Federal  control.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  economic  growth,  manpower  de¬ 
velopment,  and  progress  toward  our  educa¬ 
tional  and  humanitarian  objectives.  It  en- 


(Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  waar  given 
permission  to  revise  and  exjend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  SpeakA,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  was  in  charge/of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ference  compromise  on  H.R.  4955,  in  my 
judgment,  will  enable  Federal,  State  and 
local  education .authorities  to  cooperate 
in  providing  An  expanded  vocational 
education  pregram  so  urgently  needed  to 
fit  our  young  people  for  remunerative 
and  productive  careers  in  vocational 
occupations.  It  has  been  17  years  since 
the  Congress  last  enacted  any  major  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion:  Since  that  time  the  nature  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  the  training 
squired  has  undergone  drastic  changes. 
Imployment  is  demanding  more  and 
more  education  and  higher  degree  of 
skills.  Yet  under  our  present  trends 
some  30  to  40  percent  of  our  children 
now  in  grade  school  will  not  be  graduated 
from  high  school.  About  half  of  those 
who  graduate  from  high  school  will  end 
their  educational  careers  at  that  time 
and  attempt  to  secure  employment.  In 
spite  of  these  trends,  only  about  13  per¬ 
cent  of  our  15-  to  19-year-olds  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  vocational  education  programs 
embraced  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts.  The  conference 
agreement  maintains  the  important  pro- 
Aiisions  of  the  original  House  passed  bill 
with  respect  to : 

First.  Permitting  States  to  transfer 
funds  between  categories  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 

Second.  Broadening  the  definition  of 
vocational  agriculture  to  include  agricul¬ 
ture  related  occupations. 

Third.  Authorizing  assistance  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  office  and  other  occupational 
training  not  now  covered  by  Smith- 
.ughes  and  George-Barden. 

’ourth.  Periodic  analysis  of  job  mar- 
keumonditions  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
vocational  education  program  will  be 
actually  geared  to  meet  employment  op¬ 
portunities. 

Fifth.  Emphasis  on  the  construction 
and  operation  of  area  vocational  schools 
and  that  typh  of  program  which  assures 
an  opportunity  in  all  areas  for  persons 
to  attend  a  fulKtime  course  of  occupa¬ 
tional  training  inS^he  vocational  field  of 
his  preference. 

Turning  from  the  ^cational  education 
features  of  the  bill  I  anisdelighted  that  we 
have  been  able  to  include  two  new  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  extending  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  impacted  areas  legislation.  It 
is  critically  important  that  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  be  gWen  the 
funds  to  enable  them  to  make  loans  to 
needy  students  so  that  the  college^door 
will  always  be  open  to  the  deserving 
student.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  pR- 
vided  not  only  for  extension  but  ini, 
creased  from  $90  million  to  $125  million 
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branch.  77,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  deeply  appreciate 
your  sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
74,  which  provides  for  the  issuance  of  the 
“campion  of  liberty”  postage  stamp  honor¬ 
ing  \Taras  Shevchenko;  1964  is  the  150th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birth  and  the  date  of  the 
unveiln^g  of  his  moment  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  Government 
will  honor  \he  contributions  of  Taras  Shev¬ 
chenko,  theXXJkrainian  poet  and  humani¬ 
tarian,  to  national  freedom  and  human  lib¬ 
erty;  and  will  artange  for  the  issuance  of  the 
postage  stamp  irNhis  honor.  Now,  after  the 
tragic  death  of  ourNereat  President  Kennedy, 
we  realize  more  thaikever  that  we  must  rec¬ 
ognize  and  honor  ou\  champions  of  liberty 
and  fighters  for  human\ights. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope Niiat  your  efforts  in 
issuing  the  stamp  will  beVuccessful. 

Thanking  you  for  your  eSprts,  we  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Iryna  Krylova,  Annie  'ferluk,  Mary 
Sysyn,  Nattalie  Brewka,  MSrie  Wynny- 
czok,  Msadora  Bakovyck,  Fahia  Wasy- 
lenko,  D.  Jatihour,  C.  Line^zyk,  K. 
Lytwynyslzn,  Anne  Shalauta,  M^ria  T. 
Szalauta. 


Chicago,  III., 
December  5,  1963.' 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

Dear  Congressman;  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  and  a  great  many  people  are  grateful 
to  you  for  introducing  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  174  into  Congress.  We  truly  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  to  print  a  U.S.  stamp  com¬ 
memorating  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  writer,  outstanding  for 
his  fight  against  the  forces  wanting  to  do 
away  with  the  basic  liberties  of  the  people. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  my 
support  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  will  be  passed  by  Congress  because  it 
is  only  fair  to  this  great  champion  of  liberty. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Kozak. 


And  we  ask  very  much  for  further  support 
of  this  resolution  that  it  may  be  accepted  by 
the  American  Congress  and  effected  by  the 
order  of  Postmaster  General  in  1964  before 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  in  Washington,  American  capi¬ 
tal  in  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this 
poet. 

We  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Osyp  and  Oleno,  Mudry. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 
November  17,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dulski:  As  an  American,  born  in 
Ukraine  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your  full¬ 
est  support  toward  issuance  of  Taras  Shev¬ 
chenko’s  U.S.  postage  stamp  on  his  150th 
birthday  anniversary  in  the  coming  year 
1964. 

Shevchenko  left  behind  a  treasure  in  writ¬ 
ing,  where  I  found  so  many  times  a  hope  and 
dream  of  freedom  for  my  beloved  country. 

His  contribution  in  literature  reached  far 
beyond  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  and  cultural 
borders. 

He  wrote  sincerely  from  experience  and 
knowledge,  his  words  reflecting  his  neve/ 
ending  opposition  to  tyranny  in  all  its  for/s. 

Therefore  I  believe  Shevchenko  full/ de- 
erves  to  be  honored  with  a  “champion  of 
lis^rty”  postage  stamp. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Iwa/  Iskalo. 


Mount  Vernon,  Wash., 

November  30,  1963. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  strongly  thank  you  for  your 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  174  which 
involves  the  printing  of  a  stamp  for  the 
observance  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko  centen¬ 
nial. 

This  apostle  of  liberty  and  enemy  of  all 
oppression,  Taras  Shevchenko,  goes  beyonc' 
the  narrow  limits  of  one  country.  He  is/ 
poet  of  humanity;  his  message  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  love,  truth  and  justice,  and  above 
all,  of  freedom,  is  worldwide  in  scone  and 
universal  significance.  Other  pooas  have 
sung  his  song.  Other  poets  are  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  known,  but  none  by  the  pur/ldentifica- 
tion  of  his  with  inspiration  de/rves  greater 
homage  or  recognition. 

I  hope  that  you  will  conti/ue  to  see  fit  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  174.  Thank 
you. 

Courteously  your/ 

Ukrainian- Americans  of  Seattle, 

Wash.,  and  Vic/nity, 

Halina  Hrishbo, 
Helena  Golwey, 
Alex.  Kostresh, 
Wasyl  Solima, 

N.  D.  David. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 
November  28,  1963. 
Honorable  Congressman  Thaddeus  Dulski  : 

W /thank  you  very  much  for  introducing 
of  j/e  House  Joint  Resolution  174  into  Con- 
/ss  calling  for  the  issuance  of  the  postal 
,.amps  with  the  image  of  Ukrainian  Poet 
Laureate  Taras  Shevchenko  in  the  series  of 
liberty  champions. 


Ludlow;  Mass., 
Decamber  6,  1963. 
Subject:  SVpport  for  a  Shevchenko  champ¬ 
ion  of  liberty  stamn/and  for  a  Shev¬ 
chenko  fri^dom  libr/ry  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  Honorable  TV  ad /us  J.  Dulski, 

U.S.  House  of  Rep^entatives, 

Washington,  D.C .. 

Dear  Congre/ma]\Dulski :  We  support 
the  issuance  ojr  a  SheVchenko  champion  of 
liberty  stamt/ in  1964,  as  provided  in  your 
House  Join/Resolution  T 

We  conyfiend  you  for  yo’Nr  continuous  ef¬ 
forts  on /5ehalf  of  the  captii\nations  under 
the  Con«nunist  domination. 

Fu/nermoref  we  strongly  ui\e  our  Post 
Office  Department  to  consider  House  Joint 
R/olution  174  and  issue  a  Shevchenko  com- 
i<emorative  stamp  in  1964. 

We  are  also  endorsing  your  recomr^nda- 
tion  to  establish  a  Shevchenko  freedorVlib- 
rary  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Such  aVb- 
rary  would  become  a  center  of  knowledge  n^t 
only  on  Shevchenko  but  on  central  and 
Eastern  Europe  as  well. 

Sincerely, 

(The  above  petition  was  signed  by  59 
persons.) 

Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America, 

Boston  Branch, 
November  27,  1963. 

Subject :  Petition  for  support  of  the  issuance 
of  a  Shevchenko  commemorative  stamp 
in  1964. 

The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 

U.S.  Representative, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dulski:  We,  the  under¬ 
signed  Americans,  approve  and  support  your 
House  Joint  Resolution  174,  which  calls  upon 
our  Post  Office  Department  to  issue  a  Shev¬ 
chenko  “champion  of  liberty”  stamp  in  1964. 

Although  Shevchenko  was  a  Ukrainian  by 
birth,  we  believe,  however,  that  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  freedom  are  universal,  because  he 
sought  and  fought  for  freedom  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  everywhere.  The  American  people 
have  always  treasured  and  honored  such 
individuals. 


We  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  issiuyfce 
of  a  Shevchenko  commemorative  stamp  /an- 
not  but  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  which  has  always  st/xl  for 
freedom  and  self-government  of  al/nations. 

Sincerely  yours,  / 

O.  Szczudluk. 

(The  above  petition  was  signed  by  178 
persons.)  / 

HON.  HERBERT LEHMAN 

(Mr.  KEOGH  (at/he  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilso/  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  de/p  respect  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  oui/most  distinguished  statesmen, 
who  has/passed  away  after  a  most  fruit¬ 
ful  lif/at  the  advancd  age  of  85  years, 
Hon/Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

Herbert  Lehman  served  his  State  and 
country  exceedingly  well  for  many 
pears.  During  World  War  I  he  rose 
'rapidly  to  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the 
general  staff  in  the  Army  and  there  his 
excellent  work  was  awarded  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal. 

In  1928  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State  and  served  for 
two  terms  until  1932  under  Governor 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  whom  he 
then  succeeded.  The  people  of  my  State 
awarded  his  services  by  electing  him  as 
Governor  for  four  successive  terms.  Im- 
i  mediately  upon  completing  his  terms  as 
Governor,  he  came  to  Washington  where 
his  work  as  Director  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Operations  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  subsequently  as 
Director  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  brought  him  international  renown. 

In  1949  Herbert  Lehman  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  New  York  as  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  2  years 
later  was  reelected  for  a  full  term.  Sen¬ 
ator  Lehman  was  a  lifetime  Democrat 
dedicated  to  liberal  causes  to  which  he 
contributed  so  much. 

To  the  widow  and  family  of  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  I  extend  by  sincere  con¬ 
dolences. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

(Mr.  FOGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  in 
the  15  months  since  operations  began  un¬ 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  one  outstanding 
fact  has  emerged; 

The  training  and  retraining  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  underemployed  workers  can 
be  done,  and  can  be  done  successfully. 

Witness  the  following  facts; 

More  than  100,000  people  have  been 
approved  for  training. 

Another  31,000  persons,  mostly  youth, 
have  been  approved  for  special  guidance, 
testing  and  counseling  under  this  act. 
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Persons  are  now  being  trained  in  more 
than  300  different  occupations. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  program  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  reaching  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  trainees  are  long¬ 
term  unemployed — nearly  double  the 
coresponding  percent  among  all  jobless 
workers. 

The  bulk  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  trainees,  as  intended 
by  the  act,  is  made  up  of  adult  workers 
with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  labor 
force. . 

About  one  out  of  every  six  male 
trainees  is  a  veteran.  Half  of  these  vet¬ 
erans  trainees  are  long-term  jobless. 

It  also  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees  so  far  are  better 
educated  than  the  total  unemployed. 

Nearly  6  out  of  every  10  trainees  so 
far  enrolled  have  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  situation  is  just  the  reverse  among 
the  unemployed:  6  out  of  every  10  do  not 
have  the  high  school  diploma. 

This  points  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
providing  basic  literacy  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  if  we  are  to  make  a  meaningful 
impact  on  the  hard  core  unemployed 
who  do  not  have  the  educational  back¬ 
ground  which  would  enable  them  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  complete  a  training  or  retrain¬ 
ing  program.  Only  by  providing,  as  the 
amendments  before  us  do  provide,  for 
basic  literacy  training  will  we  begin  to 
make  a  meaningful  Impact  on  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  do  not 
even  have  the  educational  background  to 
pursue  an  occupational  training  course. 

The  Labor  Department  just  a  few  days 
ago  released  its  new  employment  and 
unemployment  figures.  They  under¬ 
score  the  need  not  only  for  additional 
resources  for  this  program  generally; 
they  also  underline  the  dramatic  need 
for  helping  young  people  to  train  and 
retrain  for  jobs. 

The  Labor  Department’s  recent  report 
of  November  1963  showed  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  moving  up  to  5.9  percent 
under  the  impact  of  a  half  million  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  jobless  over  the 
month.  Significantly,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  amongst  youngsters  jumped 
to  17  percent — 3  y2  times  the  overall  na¬ 
tional  rate.  The  amendments  being 
considered  today  related  to  youth  will 
help  us  move  thousands  of  these  young 
people  from  the  ranks  of  the  jobless  into 
gainful  employment.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  to  the  House  that  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  success  with 
which  this  program  has  been  mounted 
the  cooperation  between  the  various 
agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 

carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act _ 

not  only  nationally  here  between  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  but  also  at  the  State 
and  local  level — the  high  placement  rate 
into  gainful  employment  among  those 
enrollees  who  have  finished  their  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  cooperation  of  indsutry  and 
labor  in  making  these  programs  worth¬ 
while. 


The  amendments  before  this  House  in 
providing  for  basic  literacy  training,  in 
permitting  additional  youth  to  take 
training  and  retraining,  in  underscoring 
the  special  and  demonstration  projects 
for  disadvantaged  groups,  in  providing 
additional  training  allowances  to  help 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families 
while  the  worker  is  in  training,  in  giving 
the  several  States  additional  time  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  matching  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  and  in  authorizing  adequate 
resources  for  these  programs  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  steps  toward  reducing  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  every  section  of  the  country 
among  all  the  different  groups  in  the 
population. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (H.R. 
4955) 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
4nt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4955  and  wish 
to  makamnly  this  brief  observation; 

With  tHe  passage  of  the  legislation  We 
are  today  \eonsidering,  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress  will  mwe  taken  another  forward 
step  toward  writing  a  magnificent  rec¬ 
ord  on  behalf  ol  American  education. 

We  have  already  passed  a  bill  to  help 
our  colleges  and  U'Qiversitie/build  aca¬ 
demic  facilities. 

We  have  passed  a\pi}/  medical  and 
dental  school  bill. 

We  have  passed  mjiesfcone  legislation 
in  the  field  of  mentm  health. 

Only  today  thi?  House  Nhas  passed 
much  needed  improvements  t\the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act. 

We  are  at  this  moment  considenng  leg¬ 
islation  whion  will  modernize  the 'voca¬ 
tional  education  program  and  make\the 
most  significant  advance  in  this  fi&d 
since  the  vocational  educational  pro 
gram  began  in  1917. 

Ware  today  extending  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  making  some  extremely  useful  im¬ 
provements  in  the  law. 

We  are  today  extending  this  program 
for  aid  to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  compiled  a  splendid  record  of 
solid  achievement  on  education  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  CAREY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  was  granted  per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sponsored  House  Resolution  586  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit¬ 
tee  to  make  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of 
the  personal  security  system  for  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Federal  officials. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  not 
to  place  blame  or  seek  recriminations 


for  past  acts.  However,  the  tragedy  of 
November  22  has  raised  some  searching^ 
questions  which  need  examination. 

The  stark  fact  is  that  since  the 
stitution  of  the  present  system  every 
assassin  who  has  attempted  the  rmfrder 
of  a  President  has  succeeded  in  hi^crime 
either  against  the  President  or y^omeone 
at  his  side. 

This  alone  would  point  un/the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  current  safeguards. 

Despite  the  unquestioned  ability  and 
devotion  of  the  Secret  ^Service  there  is 
room  for  exploration  of  additional  ways 
and  means  of  secui^ng  the  life  of  the 
President. 

Such  measures/ as  a  more  extensive 
common  intelligence  system  between 
Federal  securtrfly  agencies  like  that  in 
the  armed  services,  closer  liaison  with 
area  military  commanders,  and  State 
and  local police  forces,  and  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  screening  and  sifting  of  subversives 
and  defectors  would  be  appropriate  con¬ 
siderations. 

Iy  has  been  said  too  often  since  No¬ 
vember  22  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
,  ent  a  marksman  with  a  high-powered 
telescopic-sight  rifle  from  killing  a  Pres¬ 
ident. 

If  this  is  so,  on  the  record  of  the  last 
100  years,  the  election  of  1  of  every  5 
Presidents  has  meant  a  fate  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  next  100  years  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200  million  in  a  country  with 
relatively  open  borders,  unless  some  new 
and  more  effective  system  is  developed, 
the  prospect  is  for  an  even  more  tragic 
record  of  survival. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act  with  dispatch  to  seek  out 
every  possible  improvement  with  the  help 
of  the  most  expert  and  knowledgeable 
minds  available  in  the  enforcement  pro¬ 
fession. 

To  point  up  the  problem,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  this  subject: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal- 
American,  Dec.  7,  1963] 

Greater  Risks  Threaten  Presidents” — Ike, 
nd  There  Is  No  Way  To  Escape  Them 
ie  hazards  the  President  must  face  ap¬ 
pear^  be  increasing.” 

That,  was  the  statement  today  of  former 
President  Eisenhower,  in  an  article  in  the 
current  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  assas¬ 
sination  onPresident  Kennedy. 

“The  veryYct  of  being  President  involves 
certain  personal  risks,  which  I  believe  he 
must  accept,”  the  article  continues. 

“We  should  gfte  greater  attention  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  risks  tfiRhout  limiting  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  necessary  freedom  of  movement.” 

Mr.  Eisenhower  wart^s  against  demands  for 
a  degree  of  safety  that  Yuld  make  the  White 
House  a  virtual  prison.  \ 

Two  other  points  are  raided  in  the  article— 
Mr.  Eisenhower  feels  theVVice  President 
should  be  kept  closely  infoneed  of  events, 
to  be  ready  for  an  instant  takeover  in  an 
emergency,  and  believes  the  ordet  of  succes¬ 
sion  should  be,  as  it  was  prior  to\.947,  from 
the  Vice  President  to  members  of Nie  Cab¬ 
inet. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  declares: 

“I  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  do  anything  tftat 
would  impair  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
sential,  traditional  character  of  the  office—' 
one  of  democracy’s  most  vital  institutions 
and  the  most  important  political  station  in 
the  world. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to/conference  report  on\foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference /report  on  vocational  education  bill.  Senate  passed  man¬ 
power  development  and  trailing  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's 
speech  to  Union  Grain  Terminal  Assoc.  Sens.  Jordan  and\McGee  expressed  concern  over 
meat  imports.  Sen.  Musitie  urged  enactment  of  Talmadge -Humphrey  cotton  bill.  Sen. 
Javits  expressed  concern  over  possible  "breakup"  of  European  Common  Market.  Sen.  Hum¬ 
phrey  inserted  his  statement  on  relationship  of  REA  and  FPC\and  Sec'y  Rusk's  speech 
on  importance  of  agriculture  to  foreign  relations.  House  committee  reported  foreign 
aid  appropriation/Dill.  .  •  • 

SENATE  -  Dec.  13 

1.  FOREIGN  AH3t  Agreed  to,  61  to  26,  the  conference  report  on  h\r.  7885,  the 
foreigti/aid  authorization  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to\the  President, 
(pp.  ^3277,  23277-8,  23279-81,  23282-98)  See  Digest  199  for  items  of  interest. 

2.  VOC^flONAL  EDUCATION  Agreed  to,  82  to  4,  the  conference  report  on Xl.  R.  4955, 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education  and  to  expand 

vocational  education  opportunities.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  (pp.  23298-312,  23373-4)  See  Digest  202  for  items  of  interest. 

3.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8720,  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President.  (pp.  23341-2).  See  Digest  204  for  items  of  interest. 


MEAT  IMPORTS.  Sens.  Jordan  and  McGee  expressed  concern  over  the  effects  of  me* 
imports  on  the  domestic  livestock  industry  and  inserted  items  on  the  mattei 
,pp.  23278-9,  23327 


COTTON.  Sen.  Muskie  reviewed  problems  in  the  domestic  textile  industry/and  urged 
passage  of  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  as  a  solution  to  these  problems^  pp. 


2332^ 


6.  ELECTRIFf'QATION .  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  his  testimony  before  tha/Federal  Power 
Commissiotl\ concerning  the  relationship  between  REA  and  the  FPC/ln  which  he 
expressed  his  opposition  to  FPC  exercising  jurisdiction  over  /ural  electric 
cooperatives\  p.  2336 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  SeiH  Humphrey  inserted  Secretary  Freeman's  rffceech  before  the 

Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  reviewing  agricultural  policy  for  the 
past  three  years,  pp.  23336-9 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Sen. 


himphrey  inserted  Secretary  dt  State  Rusk's  speech  befog  y 
the  Farmers  Union  GrainNlerminal  Association  concerning  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  conduct ing\our  foreign  relations/  pp.  23339-40 


9.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Javits  expressed  concern/over  reports  of  possible  ’’breakup" 
of  the  European  Common  Market 'and  urged  "the  administration  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  an  effort  to  settle\difference  between  the  United  States  and  the 
EEC  in  the  best  long-term  interest  of  bpth."  pp.  23321-4 


10.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Kuchel  inserter's en.  Hruska’s  statement  favoring  passage 
of  S.  llll,  the  proposed  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  provide  for  the 
optimum  development  of  the  Nation/s  vaber  and  related  land  resources,  pp, 
23351-2  v  x 


11.  RECREATION;  PARKS.  The  Interior  and  InsularSAf fairs  Committee  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  reports  H.  R.  6756,  toNrevise  the  boundaries  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  Colo^  and  S.  792,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Nati/nal  Lakeshore,  Mich.  p\  D993 


12. 


COFFEE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance \jommittee  "announced  that 
hearings  original ly/fccheduled  for  Monday,  December  1^  on  H.  R.  8864,  proposed 
International  Coffee  Agreement  Act,  have  been  postponed  until  next  year, 
following  completion  of  consideration  of  the  tax  bill."\p.  D992 


13.  TRANSPORTATION/  Passed  as  reported  S.  2317,  to  amend  the  provisions  of  Sec.  15 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  so  as  to  provide  for  the  exempt iTp  of  certain 
terminal  1/ases  from  penalties,  p.  23374 


14.  MILITARY/CONSTRUCTION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 

9139, ythe  military  construction  appropriation  bill.  This  bill  wifi  now  be  sent 
to  t/e  President,  pp.  23342-4,  23382-8  X 


15.  COOPERATIVES.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  address  by  Herbert  J.  Waters 
^cooperatives ,  "The  Co-Op  Way  -  Abroad."  pp.  23331-3 


\y%  PERSONNEL.  Sena  Carlson,  Miller,  McGovern,  and  Humphrey  debated  the  merits 
soliciting  Federal  employees  for  contributions  to  political  dinners,  pp. 
23344-6 
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Calendar  No.456 


S.  1831 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  5, 1963 


Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (S.  1831) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section : 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  So  much  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 

2  203  (a)  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

3  of  1962  as  precedes  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  is  amended 

4  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  payments  shall  be  made  for  a 

5  period  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks,  and  the  amount  of 

6  any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  persons  undergoing  train- 

7  ing,  including  uncompensated  employer-provided  training, 

8  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 

9  average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (according  to  the  most 


Amdt.  No.  186 


2 


1  recent  data  available)  in  the  State  making  such  payment 

2  or  in  the  United  States,  whichever  is  lower:”. 

3  (b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of 

4  such  section  203  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘The  aver- 

5  age  weekly  unemployment  compensation  payment  (includ- 

6  ing  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 

7  ment  in  the  State  making  such  payment  during  the  most 

8  recent  quarter  for  which  such  data  are  available”  and  | 
^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  amount  of  his  weekly  training 

10  allowance  as  determined  under  the  preceding  paragraph”. 

41  (2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  paragraph  is  amended 

1^  by  striking  out  “the  average  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
12  sation  payment  referred  to  above”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

14  thereof  “the  amount  of  his  weekly  training  allowance  as 

15  referred  to  above”. 

16  (c)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  i 

17  striking  out  “$161,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

18  “$184,000,000”. 
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tie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aiAendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9139)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ol  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  JunK  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixHd  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled \ills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  ActingVresident  pro  tem¬ 
pore  :  \ 

HJR.  5778.  An  act  to  axne^d  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  miles 
the  area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  may  establish  stations,  substations,  or 
branches  of  post  offices,  and  fof\other  pur¬ 
poses;  and  \ 

H.R.  8751.  An  act  to  amend  th\  Act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certa\n  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  AMVETS  (American  VeVrans 
of  World  War  II) ,  shall  be  printed  as  a  H^use 
document,  and  for  other  purposes. 


is  quite  content  to  have  the  Senate  act 
now  on  the  substitute,  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  is  the  acco¬ 
lade  bestowed  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  upon  my  com¬ 
patriot  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI.  He  has  done 
yeoman  work  in  this  field.  He  intro¬ 
duced  substitute  legislation  in  connection 
with  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
other  matters,  some  of  which  has  found 
its  way  into  an  improved  manpower 


training  bill.  So  I  salute  him  for  the 
great  work  which  he  has  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  concur  in  the  state¬ 
ment  just  made  by  the  minority  leader. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  are  relatively  minor. 
The  House  bill  is  a  little  more  extensive 
than  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  compilation  showing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  AND'  TRAINING  ACT 

OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  8720,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  may  explain  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  8720)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
the  House  version  of  an  amendment  to 
increase  authorizations  for  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act. 
Senators  may  recall  that  earlier  this  ses¬ 
sion  the  Senate  passed  S.  1716  and  S. 
1831,  bills  which  deal  in  general  with  the 
training  of  school  dropouts  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  training  allowance 
which  could  be  used  for  youth  training 
and  the  matching  requirements  which 
were  imposed  on  the  States  under  the 
original  act,  and  which  the  Senate  de¬ 
cided  to  waive  until  June  30,  1965. 

The  Senate  bills  also  added  52  weeks 
of  literacy  training. 

Instead  of  acting  on  the  Senate  bill, 
the  House  passed  its  own  bill.  I  now  ask 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  House  bill.  This 
request  is  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz.  The  bill 
has  been  cleared  with  the  majority 
leader,  with  the  minority  leader,  and 
with  the  chairman  and  all  the  other 
members,  Republican  as  well  as  Demo¬ 
cratic,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who  has 
been  a  source  of  great  strength  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  throughout 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  bills,  and  who 


House  Version 

1.  Lowers  the  age  of  youths  eligible  for 
training  aUowances  from  19,  as  in  existing 
act,  to  17.  The  17-year-olds  would  have 
to  have  been  out  of  school  at  least  a  year. 

2.  Permits  up  to  25  percent  of  the  persons 
receiving  training  allowances  to  be  youths 
under  22  years  of  age.  (Present  law  limits 
youth  training  allowances  to  5  percent  of 
the  total  training  allowances.) 

3.  Postpones  all  matching  until  July  1, 
'1965.  (Present  law  requires  such  matching 
begin  July  1,  1964.)  The  amendment  would 
require  one -third  matching  In  fiscal  year 
1866. 

4.  Adds  20  weeks  of  basic  education  in  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  to  training  allowance  period 
for  those  trainees  receiving  training. 

5.  pAmits  increases  in  the  weekly  train¬ 
ing  allowance  to  $10  above  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  payment.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  get  un¬ 
employed  workers  to  seek  training  rather 
than  draw  unemployment  pay. 

6.  Permits  trainees  to  work  up  to  20  hours 
part  time  without  any  loss  in  training  allow¬ 
ances. 

7.  Reduces  to  2  years  the  prior  work  ex¬ 
perience  required  for  trainees  to  be  eligible. 
(Present  law  requires  3  years.) 

8.  Permits  a  member  of  the  family,  where 
the  head  is  unemployed,  to  receive  a  train¬ 
ing  allowance.  Only  one  person  In  the  fam¬ 
ily  group  is  eligible  at  any  one  time.  (Pres¬ 
ent  law  limits  training  to  heads  of  house¬ 
hold.) 

9.  Provides,  through  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects,  grants  and/or  loans  to  unemployed 
workers  to  help  finance  their  relocation  ex¬ 
penses. 

10.  Title  II:  Authorizes  $161  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  $407  million  for  fiiscal  year 
1965,  and  $271  million  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  trianing  programs.  (Present  law  au¬ 
thorizes  $161  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965.) 


Senate  Version 

1.  Lowers  the  age  to  16.  Youth  would 
have  to  have  been  out  of  school  6  months. 
(S.  1831.) 

2.  Permits  up  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
training  allowances  to  be  used  for  youth 
training  allowances.  (S.  1831.) 


3.  Eliminates  50-50  match  requirement  for 
the  duration  of  the  program — that  is,  June 
30,  1965.  (S,  1716.) 


4.  Adds  52  weeks  of  literacy  training.  (S. 
1831.) 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  differences  in  the  authorizations  in 
the  two  bills. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Authorization  for  Appropriations  Under  Title  II,  Combining  S.  1716  and  S.  1831  for 

Comparison  With  H.R.  8720 


house  bill 

Fiscal  year  June  30, 1964 : 

New  programs _ - 

Old  programs. . -  $161,000,000 


SENATE  BILL 

Fiscal  year  June  30, 1964: 

New  programs _ _  $100,  000,  000 

Old  programs _  161,  000,  000 

Total . . 261,000,000 

Fiscal  year  June  30, 1965 : 

New  programs _  100,  000,  000 

Old  programs _  161,  000,  000 

Pick  up  State  tab -  161,  000,  000 

Total.. _  422,000,000  Total. - -------  407,000,000 

Fiscal  year  June  30,  1966 -  0  Fiscal  year  June  30,  1966. . 

Entire  program  $281  million,  which  with  State  matching  of  one-third  ($140  million) 
brings  program  level  to  $422  million. 


Fiscal  year  June  30, 1965: 

New  programs -  85>  °°0.  000 

Old  programs - 

Pick  up  State  tab -  161.  000 ,000 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  glad  to  explain  the  House  bill  at  great¬ 
er  length,  if  any  Senator  desired  to  ques¬ 
tion  me.  But  in  view  of  the  unanimity 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  on  the  committee,  the  concurrence 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  desire  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  have  the  House  version  ac¬ 
cepted,  I  shall  not,  unless  asked  to  do  so, 
give  any  further  explanation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  bills,  because 
they  will  clearly  appear  in  the  Record 
tomorrow  morning,  in  the  insertions  I 
have  just  made. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  As  I  understand, 
the  basic  objective  of  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  is  the  re¬ 
duction  of  hard-core  unemployment, 
unemployment  which  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  potential  employee  lacks  the 
skills  essential  to  performance  in  an 
existing  job  vacancy.  The  bill  was  de¬ 
signed  for  situations  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  labor,  but  in  which  prior  train¬ 
ing  or  a  specific  skill  is  a  substantial  pre¬ 
requisite  for  employment  in  the  given 
job. 

It  is  not  intended  to  cover  industries, 
such  as  the  garment  and  apparel  indus¬ 
try,  where  minimal  training  is  needed, 
where  traditionally  the  employer  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  on-the-job  training, 
and  where  there  exist  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  and  able  workers  who 
are  presently  unemployed.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  we  do  not  intend  to  give  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  to  one  employer  over 
another  by  having  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  pay  costs 
which  usually  and  traditionally  the  em-  • 
ployer  has  assumed,  nor  do  we  intend 
hereby  merely  to  transfer  unemployment 
from  one  area  to  another.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  use  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  training  programs  in 
highly  mobile,  highly  competitive  indus¬ 
tries  where  minimal  employee  training 
is  needed  and  now  is  undertaken  by  the 
employer.  I  feel  that  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  assistance 
in  such  cases  would  only  add  to  industrial 
dislocation.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  man¬ 
power  resources,  and  in  the  long  run 
would  serve  only  to  discredit  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  detract  from  its  value. 

Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  I  understand,  also. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will 
yield  further,  there  seems  to  be  some 
question  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  is  not  adhering  to  the  policy  outlined 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan — although 
I  think  he  is — I  hope  he  will  begin  to  do 
so,  without,  of  course,  hastily  and  un¬ 
expectedly  interrupting  any  ongoing 
projects. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Before  the  vote  is 
taken  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  people  in  this 
Congress  on  manpower  problems.  He 
shaped  this  bill  and  guided  it  to  pleasant 
destiny. 

Mr.  President,  26  million  young  people 
will  enter  the  labor  force  in  the  1960’s. 
This  great  influx  of  jobseekers  at  a  time 
when  we  still  have  heavy  pockets  of  un¬ 
employment  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all. 

Right  now  the  unemployment  rate  is 
5.9  percent  yet  many  jobs  are  unfilled 
because  we  lack  the  skilled  people  to  fill 
them. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  urged  the  Senate 
to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  an  amendment 
which  would  alter  the  Manpower  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Training  Act  and  make  the 
young  unemployed  eligible  for  training 
allowances.  My  proposal  was  defeated 
at  that  time.  A  few  days  later  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Commission  endorsed  the  same 
plan  and  subsequently  it  was  made  a 
part  of  the  administration  program. 

The  bill  before  us  incorporates  the 
idea  I  offered  once  before  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  which  I  also  introduced  as  a 
bill  S.1691. 

The  pending  legislation  also  contains 
other  features,  and  some  of  these  I  must 
concede  are  untested  and  of  uncertain 
value.  Let  us  hope  that  time  proves 
their  wisdom. 

In  closing  may  I  pay  tribute  to  Ed 
•  Friedman,  Ray  Hurley  and  Mike  Bern¬ 
stein  for  their  fine  assistance  in  draft¬ 
ing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  kind  words 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read 
ing  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8720)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  by  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  vocational  education  bill 
is  another  milestone  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Rising  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  on  the  passage  of  this 
measure  and  on  the  passage  of  other  im¬ 
portant  educational  measures  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  habit,  and  I  must  say  in  all  candor 
that  it  is  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Congress  has  taken  the  following  note¬ 
worthy  steps  in  the  field  of  education: 

First.  An  excellent  medical  school  and 
dental  school  bill,  under  the  manager¬ 


ship  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
Hill], 

Second.  A  milestone — and  the  first 
one — in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation,  also  under  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill], 

Third.  A  bill  to  help  our  colleges  and 
universities  build  academic  facilities — 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  _ 

And  now,  fourth,  the  bill  for  moderni¬ 
zation  of  the  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  the  most  significant  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  field  since  the  inaugura¬ 
tion,  46  years  ago,  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  This  bill  includes  an 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  with  useful  improvements, 
and  it  also  extends  the  programs  for  aid 
to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  passed  an 
excellent  library  bill — again,  under  the 
skillful  managership  of  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 

And  a  moment  ago,  the  Senate  passed 
a  fine  manpower  development  and  train¬ 
ing  bill,  under  the  skillful  supervision  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 

Congress  has  been  outstanding  at  this 
session  in  the  field  of  education,  and  has 
compiled  a  record  of  which  it  can  be 
proud.  For  this,  a  great  deal  of  credit 
goes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill];  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse]  ;  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark];  to  all 
other  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  and  also  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  1964 — CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

.r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  >a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  fib  the  bill  (H.R.  9139)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes\  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  \ 

The  PRESIDING 'OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  she  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  ?^ad  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  See  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  December  12,  1963,  p.  23070, 
Congressional  Record.)  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.Xls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sehate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  th\ 
major  item  in  the  conference  report  is 
on  military  housing.  The  report,  as 
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To  amend  the  Mail|x>wer  I teveliipiueht  and  TiniidiHi  Act  of  1002. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haase  of  Representatives  of  the 
t  'nited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  101  of 
the  Manpower  Dei’elopment  and  Training  Act  of  19(>2  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “sought  out 
and  trained”  the  following:  “as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible", 
and  by  inserting  after  “afforded  to  these  people"  the  following:  “with 
the  least  delay". 

Sue.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections 
(b)  through  (g)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (h ),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  special 
program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of  youths, 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling,  who  because  of  inadequate  educational  background  and 
work  preparation  are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment 
without  such  training  and  schooling.’’ 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (as  so  designated  prior  to  the 
redesignation  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) )  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  “training"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  “(other 
than  for  training  under  subsection  (i))". 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  refer 
for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  skills  those  eligible  persons  who 
indicate  their  intention  to,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to,  pursue  courses 
of  occupational  training  of  a  type  for  which  there  appeal's  to  be  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  employment.  Such  referrals  shall  be  considered  a 
referral  for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  such  persons 
shall  be  eligible  for  training  allowances  for  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
twenty  weeks.” 

Sue.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph 
after  “fifty-two  weeks”  the  following:  “(except  where  authorized 
for  individuals  referred  for  training  under  section  202  (i) )”, 

(2)  by  inserting  in  such  sentence  after  “not  exceed"  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “$10  more  than”, 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
after  “less  than"  the  following:  “$10  more  than”, 

(4)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
after  “compensation  and”  the  following:  “$10  more  than”,  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“The  training  allowance  of  a  person  engaged  in  full-time  training 
under  section  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  his  part-time 
employment  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall 
be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  for  horn's  worked  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week.” 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allowances  only 
to  unemployed  persons  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of 
experience  in  gainful  employment  and  who  are  either  heads  of 
families  or  heads  of  households  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Code  of  1954,  or  who  are  members  of  a  household  in  which  the  head 
of  the  household  or  the  head  of  the  family  is  unemployed:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  one  person  in  any  one  household  may  be  receiving 
training  allowances  under  this  Act  at  any  particular  time.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay  training 
allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $20  a  week  to  youths  seventeen 
years  of  age  or  older  who  require  such  training  allowance  in  order 
to  undertake  training,  who  are  referred  for  training  in  accordance 
with  section  202(b),  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  except  that  no  such  training  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  graduated  from  high  school, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself  that  such  youth  has  con¬ 
tinuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year  and  that  the  local  authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropriate 
procedures,  including  guidance  and  counseling,  have  concluded,  after 
considering  an}’  assistance  available  under  section  IS  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  of  11)63,  that  further  school  attendance  bv  such 
youth  in  any  regular  academic  or  vocational  program  is  no  longer 
practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  persons  who  are  receiving  training  allowances  (or  who  would 
be  entitled  thereto  but  for  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation) 
may  be  youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-two." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1!)66,  any  amount  paid  to 

a  State  for  training  allowances  under  this  section,  or  as  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  unemployment  compensation  under  subsection  (h),  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall  bear  33)4  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall  bear  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments." 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “July  1,  1964,  and  for  50  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that  date"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “July  1,  1965,  for  66%  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  benefits  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  thereafter”. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “advisory  committees". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  available  to  per-  JL 

sons  formulating  and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the  Secre-^ 
liny  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the  organization  on  a  commu¬ 
nity.  State,  and/or  regional  basis  of  labor-management-public  advi¬ 
sory  committees.” 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section  are  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “National  Advisory"  immediately  liefore  “Committee"  each  place 
it  appears. 

Sec.  5.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 


“LABOR  MOBIJJTY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


“Sec.  208.  During  the  period  ending  June  30, 1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Lalior  shall  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number  of  geographical 
areas,  pilot  projects  designed  to  assess  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
in  reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
unemployed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  relocation 
expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects  the  Secretary  may  provide 
such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only  to  involun- 
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larily  unemployed  individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
secure  full-time  employment  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside, 
have  bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary  or  seasonal 
employment),  and  are  deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  are  being  employed.  Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  grants,  such  grants  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
expenses  incurred  reasonably  necessary  to  the  transportation  of  the 
person  who  is  relocating,  and  his  family,  and  their  household  effects. 

Where  such  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  loans,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  loans  and  grants,  the  total  amount  thereof  may  not  exceed  100 
per  centum  of  such  expenses  and  shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title,  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  thereof,  or  $4,000,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of  the .Act  is  amended  by  42  use  2601. 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “,  except, 
that  with  respect  to  education  to  be  provided  pursuant  to  referrals 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (i)  of  section  202,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  42  use  2582. 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
the  education  to  be  provided  under  such  subsection  through  other 
appropriate  education  agencies”. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Facilities, 
striking  out  “,  if  facilities  or  services  of  such  agencies  or  institutions 

are  not  adequate  for  the  purpose,"  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following:  “where  such  institution^ 
can  provide  substantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal 
expenditures”. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  Payments  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  State  agency  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  States, 
the  cost  to. the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  except  that  for 

the  period  ending  June  30,  1065,  the  State  agency  shall  lie  paid  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  with 
respect,  to  unemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1066,  the  State  agency  shall  be.  paid  662/3  per  centum  of  such  cost.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended  42  use  2614. 
by  striking  out  “and  a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1065”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and  each  of  the 
1  wo  succeeding  fiscal  years”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out. 
“$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1064,  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1065”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  “$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1064,  $407,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1065,  and 
$281,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1066”. 

(c)  Sulisection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and 
a  like  amount,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1065”  and,  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  t lie  following:  “and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years”. 


77  STAT,  424. 
42  USC  2615. 

42  USC  2619. 

42  USC  2620. 
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Sec.  8.  Section  305  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“vocational”. 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  309  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  “March  1,  1964”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“April  1, 1964,  April  1, 1965,  and  April  1, 1966”. 

Sec.  10.  Section  310  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1965” 
both  times  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

Approved  December  19,  1963. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  THE  SIGNING  OF  H.  R.  8720 
AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  19b2 
THE  CABINET  ROOM 

(AS  ACTUALLY  DELIVERED) 

I  am  yery  glad  to  approve  these  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  I  would  especially 
like  to  compliment  Senator  Clark  and  Congressman  Holland  who 
conducted  the  hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  entire  Congress  for  acting  with  such  dis~ 
patch,  particularly  the  members  of  both  parties. 

Under  this  legislation  we  are  taking  some  very 
necessary  and  very  important  steps  to  continue  the  success 
achieved  thus  far  under  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  enacted  last  year.  V\Te  are  making  it  possible  for  those 
who  lack  sufficient  education  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act 
to  obtain  the  basic  education  that  is  essential  to  the 
undertaking  and  profiting  from  occupational  training. 

Second,  we  are  lowering  the  3ge  limit  for  youth 
training  activities  to  permit  payment  of  allowances  to 
young  people  of  17  and  18  years  of  age  because  workers 
under  IS  years  of  age  account  for  16  per  cent  of  our  .\;c 
unemployment .  We  are  providing  a  modest  increase  in 
training  allowances  for  family  breadwinners  and  postponing 
for  another  year  the  requirement  for  state  matching  so 
that  we  may  have  time  to  properly  appraise  the  program 
further.  All  these  steps  of  course  are  important.  They 
are  important  in  principle  as  well  as  in  the  practical 
terms  of  the  93,000  additional  persons  these  provisions 
should  permit  to  be  trained. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  Senator  Clark  for 
the  leadership  he  has  assumed  in  this  field.  It  was  his 
suggestion,  you  will  recall,  that  resulted  in  establishing 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee  in  the  Senate.  For  seven  months 
he  has  been  conducting  intensive  hearings  on  what  h®  calls 
staffing  freedom,  a  problem  of  getting  the  right  people  in 
the  right  place  in  the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  I 
believe  with  him  that  the  manpower  revolution  may  have  far 
more  reaching  effects  than  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
19th  Century. 

Senator  Clark’s  efforts  have  helped  us  to  find 
the  scope  and  recognize  the  importance  of  this  problem. 

In  approving  and  concurring  with  these  measures  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  all  we  have  done  may  still  b®  only 
a  small  measure  of  what  we  must  yet  do  to  assure  the 
promise  of  American  opportunity  to  our  young  people,  to 
the  undereducated,  to  the  family  breadwinners  that  sr@ 
caught  in  the  dilemmas  of  our  changing  technology.  Our 
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